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As far as possible the names of contributors are shown in the 
body of the book. Special acknowledgments are due, in Cutch, to 
the last Political Agent Colonel L. C. Barton, for papers on 
Description, Production, Trade, Manufactures, History, the Jadeja 
Court, and Places of Interest. The bulk of the Palanpur account is 
* taken from a memoir prepared by the last Political Agent Major 
J. W. Watson. For Mahi Kantha, Lientenant-Colonel P. H. LeGeyt, 
the last, and Major E. W. West, the present, Political Agents, 
have supplied very valuable papers. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 

February, 1890, 
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CUTCH (KACHH). 





CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Cutch, or the sea-coast land,’ lying between the peninsula of 
Kithiéwér on the south and the province of Sind on the north, 
extends from 20°47’ to 24° north latitude, and 68° 26° to 71° 10° east 
longitude. Exclusive of the Ran, it contains an esti mated area of 6500 
square miles, a population of 487,305 souls, or 74°97 to the square mile, 
and yields a yearly revenue of about £260,000 (Rs. 26,00,000).2 


A belt of Innd, 160 miles from east to west and from thirty-five to 
seventy from north to south, Cutch is almost entirely cut off from 
the continent of India, on the north and east by the Ran, on the south 

y the gulf of Cutch, and on the west by the Arabian sen and the 
eastern or Kori mouth of the river Indus. From its isolated 
position, the special character of its ie their peculiar dislect, 
and their strong feeling of ey in! loyalty to their ruler, the 
peninsula of Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of the Bombay Government. 

The territory of Catch has as shown inthe mar; in a threefold 

| ) ate. jurisdiction ; the first comprises 

Administrativ Sub-dirisiona. the state, khalea, portion under 
——— the direct management of His 
are the estates of the Bhayad 
or cadets of the Réo’s house, a 
body of feudal landlords ; the 
third, seven villages scattered 
over the centre of the province 
1 Besides to marshes and lowlands the Soom ed HEIST he Larges river Banke 
a This inelndea the scion of emia chiefs. In 1878 the entimated total 
revenue was £266,062 (Rx. 26,60,620). 

n 236—1 
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known as the Adhoi sub-division and held by one of the leading 
chiefs of the Réo’s tribe, the Thakor of Morvi in Kathiiwar. | 


_ The total area of the province is, for administrative purposes, 
distributed over cight sub-divisions with an average area or 12 
square miles, containing on an aver the lands of 129 villages 
and a population of about 60,000 son The following summary 
gives the chief statistics of each of these sub-divisions :-— 








Abdian 
Nakhtrina 

Bhachin ia 

Bhuj with Khivda... 





Popularly Ad ety is divided into seven districts; Pivar said 
to be the original seat of the Kathis along the southern margin of 
the Ran, and bounded on the south by the Chirvad range of hills; 
Garda Pathak between Pivar and the Kori river ; Abdisa named from 
Jim Abda between the Chirvad range and the Arabian sea; Kunda 
a small district in the extreme west; Kantha or Kénthi, along the 
south coast ; Miyani east of Pavar, taking its name from the Miydna 
tribe ; and Vagad, occupying the peninsula im the east." 


From the sea on the south and west, and from the Ran on the 
north and east, the coast of Cutch is in some places very slightly raised 
and fringed with mangrove swamps. In other parts it rises in rows of 
sand hills, or as in the north-west, in broken rocky cliffs. Inland, 
especially on the south and east, are broad plains some deep soiled 
and well tilled, others bare and furrowed with water-courses, Beyongé 
these plains rise the central Innds of the province, in places relieved 
by bright coloured rocks and patches of tillage, but over most of the 
area brown waving uplands deep in locse sand, broken by naked 
peaks, and bordered by bare ridges of low dust-coloured hills, 


1 Burgess's Archwological Report, Kathidwir and Catch, 189, 
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The rock formations of Cutch have been thus sab-divided : ! 
a eee. 
- - hae 
Recent ‘ per sldein blown sand and mb. recent Pleistocene, 
ta. 
D | Probabl both Plei- 
_( Upper Tertiary (waconformity) arte +3 
, Tertiary .., a Argillaceous Group (Fossiliferous) Meiocene or Upper 
Grow 
Numuoulitic Coop i 
| Siceeeme Eocene, 
nin ‘Te Stratified ‘Tra Associated 
Voleanio Tertiary ... Beda, pe Intertrap- 
+ ‘Trappean Grits (unconfornmuly) eat 
fees. ede Onep 


re Ory yenite 
Senaipe i nis Traps 





The examination of these rocks seems to - show that at some very 
early time metamorphic rocks were exposed and worn away till they 
were covered with water. Inthis water, an arm of the sea not far 
from the mouths of rivers, shales and sandstones were laid. The sea 
at first deep, gradually shoaled till the rocks, at least in places, rose 
above the water. Then, forcing its way through man fase fissures, trap, 
some of it on land but most under the water co the shales and 
sandstones. These ontbursts of trap lasted Sronet & long periods of 
time, some of the later being widely differe ier flows, 
After the outbursts of trap the land sank, ae 2 the sea, beds 
of limestone and marl were found at first under a deep sea, 
then under gradually shoaler water full of life and not far from the 
land. Of the next changes the only traces are the wearing awa S 
some of the surface rocks and the forming of new beds shore-li 
and comparatively Inte. Last ofall are the surface rocks with little 
to show how they were formed. 

The presence of erystalline rocks in Nagar Parkar on the north 
shore of the Ran, and of schistose rocks im Kathiiwidr, seems to 
on that Sabam ian rocks stretch below the Ran and Catch and 
support the secondary and newer formations. re Bh 

Jurassic is the most largely developed tch formations. 

Though with much general hikenoss and with no well-marked 
line, these rocks differ enough to allow of their division 
sai Ciaiee oak o Lower group! Ofthese the Lower Jurassic 


1 This section is condensed from Mr, A. B, Wynno's Memoir on the Geology of 
Cutch. Mem. Geol. Sur. IX. | : 

2 The terms Upper and Lower are sly Jocal. They have nothing to do with 
the 'U) "and * Lower" pra furaseio rocks in Ex tod elsewhere Later 
| ad led the Crassic series our ps, three of lower marine 
Muiaas Ohad oa K Katrol, and the fourth Unica the sppermost mating and the 
reah- water beds, ae eor details see Mancal of Geology of India, 250-265. 
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beds are chiefly found in four places; 1, A belt from one to twelve 
and generally about six miles broad, lying slong the north of Cutch 
from Lakhpat in the west to o little beyond where the Banni 

eninstla joins the mainland. This, especial] rin the west, is much 
oki by trap intrusions; 2, About the middle of Cutch, divided 
into two nearly equal parts by the Mindvi-Bhuj rond, a belt 
forty miles long and from one to five miles broad; 3, In the 
east in Vagad, a | stretch of country, about forty miles from 
east to west and fourteen from north to south; 4, Except a 
little alluvium and a narrow strip of nummulitic beds the whole of 
the Ran islands. The Lower Jurassic rocks have large clayey beds * 
that, as they weather, rive their hills rusty orange tints. Among 
them are hard blue and gray quartzose layers; strong sandstone, 
cream coloured, gray, blue, and black ; gypseous shales, covering the 
ground with small red ferruginous nodules ; buff, orange, blue, and 
gray close earthy limestones ; then bands of lampy conglomerate-like 
shale, and layers of shelly limestone. One very peculiar rock is a 
coarse-grained, golden, sometimes fossil-yielding oolite, the grains 
coated with a thin film of lustrous brown hmmatite. Ferruginous 
beds except of the nodular sort are rarer than they are higher in 
the formation. In many places igneous rocks come through the 
lower Jurassics. Sometimes the Jurassic and the igneous rocks 
seem to have been laid one over the other. But the effect is 
probenty due to the igneous rocks forcing their way between two 

urassic beds. Of the life of the period when they were formed, 
the lower Jurassic rocks preserve many grass-like impressions 
and some fragments of fossil wood, but, except in the extreme 
west, no traces of land animal life, paleozamie. Of sea animal 
remains there is a large store, including Trigonia, Astarte, Gryphea, 
Terebratula, Ostrea, Cucullea, and many Ammonites, some of gr 
size; some Pleurofomaria, Chemnitzia, and a few more uni Ives ; 
remains of echinoderms, corals, fish » reptile bones, and 
quantities of Belemnites. | 


South of the first belt of Lower Jurassic rocks, and including 
the second belt, the Spee Jurassics stretch for about 120 miles 
east and west with a breadth varying from one to twenty and 
averaging about ten miles. They also appear over small detached areas - 
in the east of Vagad. The characteristic beds of the upper group 
are coarse white sandstone, gravel and conglomerate, and layers of 

sand and mud with crisp biscuit-like ferrnginous partings. 
In many places these rocks are so salt as strongly to taste the well: 
and streams, Of the life of the period when the Upper Jurassic 
rocks were formed there remain in a few gray and white shales 
matted impressions of Zamiw, ferns, mosses, and other land plants . 
without a fragment of any sea form. Once or twice in the lower 
beds the vegetable remains have gathered into seams of coal 
with brilliant facets, but much mixed with carbonaceous shale and 
not of workable thickness. Of animal remains there are in the west 
a fow sea shells of intrest their relation to some south African 
shells. The Lrg layera, crowded in places with fossil land plants, 
seom to shew that the rocks were formed at the foot of lakes. But 
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these land plants may have been washed down into river mouths 


and lagoons, Whose half-fresh water was ill-suited to the growth of 
sea plants. With this exception the evidence seems to show that 


the rocks were formed under the sea without any marked chan 
of condition. Igneous rocks have in many places, and with the 
Seas irregularity, been thrust through the Upper Jurassics, 
rning gray shales black, red, or dark olive, and sandstones white 
and flinty. Some hand specimens have trap on one side and sand 
stone on the other, while in others the sandstone has completely 
fused into the trap. As neither the base nor the uppermost limit 
of the Jurassic rocks can be seen their depthis unknown, The 
estimate is for the Upper and for the Lower rocks a thickness of 
about $000 feet each. 
About ten miles south of Bhoj, and at the east end of the chief 
Jurassic belt, Infra Trappean Grits forma fringe between the 
Jurassic rocks and the Stratified Traps. In other places, as in the west 
near Laikha hill, they are.found in separate patches. A peculiar 
soft, loosely-grained, and dimly stratified group of earthy and sandy 
rocks weathering greenish, orange, or dark, the Infra hie 
Grita are probably a local deposit of the lower Stratified Traps. 
Though not ashy the group is closely connected with the carly 
volcanic flows. ‘The bed is seldom 200 feet thick. 


Stratified Traps cover great part of Cutch. They form all the 
hilly ground in the south stretching along the whole length of the 
main Up r Jurassic area from Anjar to the west. In the east and 
south the belt of Stratified Trap is regular, varying from five to cight 
miles in breadth. Along the south-west it 1s an irregular strip, 
from one to fourteen miles broad, sometimes cut right across by 
nommuliticand Upper Jurassic inliers. In the west, where it ends 
in the Garda hills, it spreads over an area of about twelve miles by 
twenty. The beds orflows,resting on the Jurassic rocks with complete 
unconformity are of the usual Deccan gray, greenish-olive, and dark 
doleritic and basaltic trap. Of the same construction the Catch beds 
differ from the Deccan beds in being less than half as thick ; and in 
having many fewer dykes and an ary. surface more conformable to 
the overlying tertiary rocks. Asin the Deccan there are no traces of 
old volcanic cones. In Mr. Wynne’s opinion the Cutch traps were 
formed mostly under water, the materials rising through numerous 

Trap intrusions are almost confined to the Jurassic area. There 
they penac in great numbers, the chief of them bemg in the 
north-west, a narrow irregular band, ronning about twenty 
miles from Likha hill in the west to Majal hill in the east. 
Then eight miles south-east of Majal tll, Kira hill ; twelve 
miles more, Dhinodhar; eight miles more, a belt ranning about 
fifteen miles north-east and south-west; and twelve miles south, 
Nanfma hill and beds stretching eight miles south-east. Further 
east there are few trap inliers, The chief are Vaddi hill about ten 
miles north-east and Kirgiris eight miles south of Bhuj, re 
rock at the north-west point of ir and a few inliers in the 
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and Chorad islands, They include nearly all varieties of doleritic, 
trachytic, and basaltic traps, crystalline, compact or porphyritic, 
seldom amygdaloidal, sometimes columnar, and often so friable and 
ready to weather away that no clean fracture can be obtained. 
There seems little doubt that, throngh channels like these, the 
upper stratified trap found its way to the surface, and that these 
intrusive traps are some of the latest eruptions. In forcing their 
way through the Jurassic rocks, the traps have, in many places, 
become a tangled net-work of dykes and intrusions. In other 
places they have formed cones the mass of the cone Jurassic and 
the top trap. By contact with the traps whole beds of Jurassic 
rock have been made much more splintery, darker, and more like 
trap. Some places have many dykes, but none are known in the 
purely aqueous tertiary rocks, 


Overlying the stratified traps, and usually resting on a crystalline 
coneretionary amygdaloidal flow, is a singularly mixed and 
varied band of rocks. To the west and south it forms « fring 
between the stratified traps, and the nummulitic and argillaceow 
tertiaries. Itis seldom found to the east of the main beds of 
stratified traps. But it again appears near Bhachdu, in Végad, and 
on the south and south-eastern sides of the Ran islands. The grou 
is beautifully varied im texture and colour. It includes pale par ip 
concretionary unctuous alominous rocks; strong red and mottled 
laterites sometimes with agates ; coarse sandstones, red or brown 

rpacous, and dark aluminous or white sandy shales. Short of 
absolute intercalation this ai presents many appearances of 
conformity to the traps. The laterites are earthy compact or nodular 
and scoriaceous, sometimes so highly ferruginous as to become an 
Iron ore formerly used in maki g iron. In eastern Cutch the 
laterites and white beds form nearly all that is seen of the ¢ ‘oup. 
Here they yield rapidly to atmospheric action, the ground weathering 
into hillocks like the wasteheaps of a foundry. In other places 
wide-swelling plains are sheeted over with a hardened laterite crust, 
the surface sometimes covered with a coating of agates. Thicker 
in the north and enst than in the south of the district, the band 
varies from twenty to 200 feet. It rarely has fossils, 


Of Tertiary rocks there are several groups beginning from below, 
gypseous shales, nummulitic rocks, an arennceous group, an 
argillaceous group, and upper tertiaries, The eypseous shales are 
found beneath the nummulitic group round the western curve of the 
beds that flank the Garda hills and in a few other places. Tts nodular 
clay stone and marl bands, and some of the shales are full of little 
Pacuiecesad and A tore nea Hanon also have bones, reptile remains, 
fish vertebra, and teeth. The band varies in thickness from ‘ 
150 feet, arta 

The nummulitic rocks are found almost entirely in tho weet. 
stretching, a belt from three to six miles broad, sips: the ome 
of the gypseous shales. To the east the disappear with much 
obscurity, slight patches waite far to 4 oe. and south-east. 
They are of pale yellow and w te marly impure limestone with 
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some sandy beds and shaly marls, Several kinds of nummulites 
abound. At the period when nummulites ceased corals seem to have 
flourished, large corul masses being found wherever there are upper 
beds. The isolated and flat-topped hill of Gadipadar near EKhudi 
five miles south of Nardyansar is probably an old coral reef. 

The arenaceous beds, a group of very little importance, are found 
in the west on the skirts of the nummulitic rocks, and in the south 
bordering on the sub-nummulitic rocks, It is characterized by 
very irregular and false-bedded sand or friable sandy shales generally 
white and streaked by iron-stained laminm. These rest on dim- 
coloured and blue finely laminated clays in which only a few fossils 
and the carapace of a very small crab were found. 

The argillaceous group, in thickness and extent by far the most 
important of the Cutch tertiary deposits, starting in the extreme 
west stretches south and east for about 120 miles ending close to the 
line of the Bhuj-Mandvi road. During the first sixty miles it skirts 
the nummulitic rocks in a belt varying from three to six miles in 
breadth, then for about twelve miles it broadens to thirteen miles 
and again narrows fringing, during the last twenty miles, the 
sub-nummulitic group. Among the lowest argillaceous beds are 
some much like the upper portions of the arenaceons sub-division. 
There are also strongly ferruginous or lateritic bands and soft brown 
yellow and mottled sandstones. This group is very rich im the 
number and variety of its fossils, Twrritelle with Corbule and Venus 
granoaa occur abundantly in one or two of the ferruginous bands. 
And as one or two large beeia and two fine molars of a bilobodont 
were found in the valley of the Madh river, it is probable that some 
of the nodular and ferruginons beds represent those of Piram island 
in the gulf of Cambay. Above the lowest beds are calcareous grits 
and sandstones with rather few fossils, Above them a large 
thickness of shales, clays, and marly beds with thin disc-shape 
Numimulifes and other Foraminifera, Above the shales come yellow 
marls and marly limestone very full of fossils, some of the hard 
muddy beds being almost entirely made of fossil shella. Above the 
marls are soft sandy clays and muddy shales with a few compact 
sandstone layers thinly laminated and ripple-marked and a narrow 
band largely made of entary shells. Higher up the beds 
contain bored elay nodules resembling pebbles and Bryozoa encrusting 
the shells of Pectens and oysters. 

Before the upper tertiaries were deposited the higher argillaceous 
the upper tertiarices is a conglomerate, in places more or less 
ferrnginous, but of no great thickness. This is succeeded bes 
thickbedded brown aands or incoherent sandstones, parts of whic 
hear the base are cemented by set ar ee Caleareous 
Segregations occur throughout the rock. 2 only orgamc remains 
discovered were a fone ate logs of fossil timber. The upper 
members of the group are ill defined. | 
"The allayiam is the result of the degradation of the local rocks. 
As most of it overlies the tertiary beds, if conssts largely of 
materials derived from them, often mixed with fragments brought 
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by rivers from the hills. Much of it, as a limestone or mottled 
clay deposit with red blotches and quartz grains, resembles a newer 
tertiary stratum. A sub-recent calcareous deposit is very generally — 
distributed over the hilly country. Its calcareous sandstones 
are sometimes coherent enough for building, and it is commonly 
burned for lime. No fossils have been found in it. aay, Gee 
coast are dunes or moving sand hills. Nothing seen in Cutch helps 
to settle the question of the formation of the western India alluvial 
coast plains. The materials are often, but not always, of fine grain. 
Sometimes near the suriace are a few land shells, but no sea remains 
have been found. The deposits are often like river deposits, mac. 
there are now no rivers in Catch that could have formed them. The - 
alluvium may be marine. But there are no fossils to prove this, and 
the ground is less level than the Ran and less uneven than the 
bottom of the neighbouring sea. 


_ Its hills, though of no great height, are one of the chief natural 
features of Cutch. They may be divided into three ups, the 
hills of Cutch proper, of Vigad in the east, and of the Gas teleide 
in the north, Nearly all sree and many of the hills are steep, 
ecarped on the north slope gently towards the sonth. Most of the 
beds have long southerly slopes at right anglea to three parallel - 
lines of disturbance; one in the Kan islands from ham to 
Chorad; a second along the north of Cutch from Lakhpat to near 
Vagad ; and s third in the central uplands from Roha to Bhachdan. 
Except one range running north-west from the Dhola hills, with long 
slopes upon the dip and steep slopes along the outcrop of the beds, 
the trap hills, particularly those formed of intrusive trap, are often 
sharp peaked or cliff-girt. In Cutch proper the hls, widely 
epread over its western parts, gradnally narrow eastwards into a 
single range. Though none of great height, the highest, Dhinodhar 
only a little over 1 snipes tase Berths ‘them are from 
some peculiarity of s or make worthy of notice. In the 
south-west about five ae, south of Narfiyansar is Gidipadar, a 
conspicnous, 100 feet high, flat-topped hill, a mass of limestome 
below and at the top almost entirely coral. The Garda hills, the broad 
west end of the central range of stratified trap, though they rise high, 
have no peaks of special interest. Among tie Jurassic hills to th 

north is Gindhri, 534 feet above the plain, steep on all sides and 
faced by a bold cliff, the body of the hill of white and purple 













sandstone, and its peak of basalt and softer trap. Further east 
about twenty-four miles north-west of Bhuj is Dhinodhar, the 

fabulous Cutch volcano. This, of the highest hills in the - 
province, 1073 feet above the Ran, is chiefly of coarse and fine white 
sandstone with a basalt capping 180 feet thick. About ten milea 
north-east is Jhura, 890 feet above the Ran, chiefly of shale and 
limestone; Varir about five miles south, an isolated tabular steep- 
sided hill, rising 504 feet above the i is of sandstone with a 
thick capping of black columnar basalt, and four miles to the west 
is Vichhia a far-seen conical peak of sandstone covered by trap. 
About seven miles east of Bhuj is the bold sub-conical steeosided 


sandstone hill of Jandharia, rising about 700 feet nboye the Ran, 
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and about six miles north of Jandharia, in the Lodéi and Jhuran 
range, Halmiin, a sandstone hill about 800 feet above the Ran. In 
the central or Chorid hills there is in the east, Khatrod, a conical 
peak with a steep north escarpment rising 550 feet above the plain. 
At the west end of the range, rising 400 feet above the plain is 
Dhrabva, 4 ep flat-topped hill of trap-covered sandstone, and a 
little to the south-west Nanima, probably the source of some of the 
neighbouring stratified traps, a nearly circular dome-shaped mass of 
trap, 770 feet above the plain and 34 miles round at the base. The 
more regular range of the south, or Dhola, hills has no peak of 


special interest. 

The Vagad hills, a broad group stretching east and west, have 
many separate peaks, the chief of them Adhoi, rising 270 feet 
from its base, sandstone-capped with white beds strikingly like 
metamorphic quartzite. 

Of the hills that rise out of the Ran some details are given under 
the head ‘Islands.’ Pachham, the chief of them, 1497 feet above the 
Ran, is the highest point in Cutch. 

Though many have cog ela channels with steep much-worn sides,' 
none of the Cutch rivers have water enough to flow throughout the 
year. Rising in the central uplands they find their way either north 
to the Ran or south to the gulf of Cutch. Of north-flowing rivers 
the chief is the Khari with a course of about thirty miles. Rising 
in the Choriid hills about eight miles south-west of Bhuj, the Khari 
flows past Bhuj and from there, between steep banks in places 110 
feet high, keeps north for about twelve miles and sfter receiving 
the Mithi from the right flows about eight miles more into the Ran. 
Of south-flowing streams the largest are the Madh and Tera* which, 


with a course of about thirty miles across the Abdasa pla, fall 


together into the gulf of Cutch near Jakhau. 

’ Besides its local streams three rivers pass by Cutch on their way 
to the sea. Of these, two, the Bands in the east from Abu and 
Pélanpor and the Lani in the north-east from Ajmir and the Ardvali 
hills have, beyond helping to flood the Ran in the rainy season, little 
connection with Catch. In the west the Kori or esst mouth of the 
Indus thongh of little value for trade or As i isof much 
historic interest. At the time of Alexander (325 n.c,,) and of 
Ptolemy (150 a.p.), under the name of Lonibare it was one of the 
chief mouths of the Indus’ It seema to have continned of equal 





the rocks a rapidity of the current. rveller may proceed for miles along 
Sia Seedkn Sais tetera eeithout batt able to descend to Ear bode if he haa the 


misfortune to lose the beaten path. MoMurdo (1818), Trans. Bom, Lit, Soc, II. 224, 


? Vivien de St. Martin, Geog. Greeque et Latine de "Inde, 155. According to local 


story this, known as the old nver, was om 5 enough to have a port at Bindhi; 
Ce ne oe het ts be moved dawn about fourteen” mile to Sioda ; thea 
sixteen miles to Lakhpat ; and lastly tweaty more to Koteshvar and Nira r. 
The chief changes are believed to have been due to the moving of the main body of 
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importance with the more. western mouths until about 1000, the 
main stream of the river seems to have turned towards the west. 
Still, as late as the middle of the eighteenth century, the eastern or 
Kori branch continued to bring water enough to irrigate a large aren 
of rice-land to the north of Lakhpat. Increasing demands on its 
water by the people of Sind led to feuds between Cutch and Sind, 
In 1764 at the battle of Jhira the people of Cutch were beaten and 
soon after Ghulim Shih raised so great a bank across the Kori that 
its stream was nearly stopped and the Lakhpat rice-fields were 
changed into grazing fare In 1802 0 fresh dam was raised at Ali: — 
Bandar. This so entirely st 0 He the flow that even floods could not 
. The channel filling with mud dried above Sindhdi and shoaled 
at Lakhpat, and the old nce-fields, unable to grow even grass, were 
inclnded in the waste lands of the Ran. For the next sixteen years 
(1803-1818) except when flooded durmg the windy and rainy 
SeAsOns, May - - October, the bed of the river, and the part of the Ran 
ee which it flowed, remaineddry. The 1819 earthquake made — 
agreat change. At Lakhpat, where it used to be fordsble, the river- 
bed became eighteen feet deep, Near Sindhu, about sixteen miles 
further up, from two to six miles of the bed were raised, and again — 
beyond Sindha the level of the Ran fell, forming a basin about twelve 
feet deep, and behind the basin right across the bed of the river rose. 
the Allah Band or God’s dam. At the same time a great wave 
rushed up the river and filled the basin with salt water. For eight 
years the channel of the river was closed and except during the 
season of floods its bed was nearly dry. In 1826 the upper | aaa 
burst its banks, oversprend the desert, and clearin 
before it, burst through the Allah Band, filled the Redhai lake lake 
with fresh water and, awreepay the silt, so ‘cleared the Kori bed that — 
boats of 100 tons could rom the sea to Lakhpat. For three — 
years the Kori continued to come down in so large a stream that it 
was open for trading ns far as Amirkot. Meanwhile the Sindhians 
were rebnilding their dams, and in 1834 the stream wns almost 
stopped, In 1838, except ae the rains the channel was dry. 
For the next thirty-six years 09-1874) silt kept arta toe : 
bed of the nver below the e Allah Band. In 1856 there was water 
enough for boats from Sindhdi to the river mouth, and in 18688 — 
boat could not pass further up than Lakhpat. In 1874 there was 
another flood on the Indus, a la body of water ran through the 
Allth Band and filled the Sindhdi lake! 





the Indus waters from the eastern to the western branch, Mem. Geol, Sir, IX. 44, 
ie ch aarha nme geist Biba the dah di M. 150- 160) the chief would soem to — 
during pyre ordi ie Be onl edirar sayy nats destruction of | 

tie city Alor and ‘ 1000 towns." Mm an inscription (Jour, Bow An onl 
ate rene cen ater than 68 (941 H.) and mnt have Been trae emarabls 
aie 1300) so ee » dynasty had had for] ng ls head bd thane ‘Dee: 5 
{ t nit or narters it , 
According to the local Hobusitns dhe i had ge 


Rrra pny ane oe 
tin January 16/70 a6 the A t saci: win 30 Seas the 
speed per nec 2} to 44 feet, and the discharge from 1200 to 1000 cubic foot THe. 
Sindhdi Iske was a #tretch of clear ne water broken only by the ruined tower 
the Sindhdi fort. Major Smith, R.E., quoted hy Col, Barton, = 8329 
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Except what is found by digging in river-bed sands, the water of 
Cuteh streams is unfit to drmk, and during the hot senson 1s too 
salt even for cattle. In rocks at no great depth from the surface, 
water is readily found, and many wells from fifteen to forty-five feet 
deep yield excellent supplies, and 1m one or two spots It is found 
almost close to the surface. Irrigation by the Persian wheel 1s 
unknown, but by the double-mouthed leather bag it 1s practised over 
a largeares. The porous apper soil is against the storage of water 
in ponds and reservoirs. Ponds are not uncommon, but they are of 
no great sise, and for one that holds water during the whole year, 
twenty run dry in six months. | 


Except the {seth depression at Sindhdi in the west of the Ran, 
the only lake of any size is in the east of the Charvar range. This, 
a round valley called the Saror lake about 3] miles broad, with s dam 
thrown across its narrow eastern outlet, is flooded during the rains.’ 


Of the lake at Sindhdi in the west of the gulf of Cutch the chief 
details have been given in the account of the Koririver. To the 
north-west of Cutch at the time of Alexander (825 8.c.) there 
was agreat fresh-water sea, and this, though perhaps an estuary 
rather than a luke, continued till about "1300. years Ister the 
Tndus left its old eastern channel? and the chief part of its waters 

‘passed to the western mouths. In 1819 at the time of the earthquake 
over a large tract north-west of Lakhpat the land sank and 
became covered with water. At first the lake was salt, but in 1826, 
the mound that, in 1819, had formed on its north bank, was pierced 
by the flood waters of the Kori, and the Sindhdi became a fresh 
water Iske. Next year (March 1827) it was a vast fresh-water lnke 

‘reaching the horizon on all sides with the Sindhdi tower standing 
cout like a rock. In August 1827 the lake was two feet deeper bnt 

‘entirely sali, the fresh stream much smaller in volume, the south- 
west winds having blown the sea water in on the fresh. In 1834 by 

‘the stoppage of the Kori river the lagoon became much like what it 
was before the 1826 flood. In 1838 it was smaller and shallower, part 

of it dry. In 1844 the earthquake is said to have made it a salt marsh 
from one to four feet deep. It would seom to have kept in this 
state, slowly silting up, till in 1889 in the fair season buat little 
water remained after the rest of the Ran was dry, There were miles 

of mnd and the shape of the hollow could still be traced. In 1874, 

as in 1826, the Kori river sent # large volume of water through the 
ning in the Allah Band, and im May 1875 the whole low land 

‘froth the Allah Band to Sindhdi was again an expanse of clear blue 

water broken only by the ruined tower of the Sindhdi fort.* 


‘Encircling Cutch on the north and east ia the Ran, trina or ‘the 













Caraa ia mentioned as 


Purde, » great iake called Nardyan § 
filha i of pilgrimage, bat the 


2 
2 In the Bhage 
SNdsthed tly: by dev . Siddhas ‘This ix still a plu 
isai taboos disappeared. ¥. do St Martin, 179, 
3 Major Smith, R.E., quoted by Col. Barton. ; 
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believed to be the dry bed of an arm of the sea. It is divided into 
two parts, the great Han to the north, about 160 miles from east to 
west and eighty from north to south, stretching over not less than 
7000 square miles; and the little Ran to the east about 1600 miles 
in extent, about eighty miles long from east to west and from ten 
to forty broad from north to south. 

In appearance and general character the two parts of the Ran 
differ little. Except the four hilly islands on the ‘south shore of 
the great Ran and plots of raised land, some of them of considerable 
size, the whole area is, from April to October the season of 
strong south winds and occasional rain, frequently flooded to the 
depth of from one to three feet. Most of this water is salt, either 
sea water driven by the strong south-west winds up the Kori river 
or beyond the head of the gulf of Cutch, or land water from the 
Luni and Bands, or the brackish local streams." In spite of this 
on flooding, the bed of the Ran, except in a few isolated spota, 
does not become soft or slimy. The flood waters, as they dry, 
leave & hard fat surface covered with stone, shingle, and sult, As 
the season wears on, and the heat grows greater, the ground, baked 
and blistered by the sun, shines over large tracts of salt with 
dazzling whiteness, and the air, dim and quivering, mocks all distance 
by an almost ceaseless mirage. Only on some raised rocky lands is 
water found, and only near water is there brushwood, grass, or any 
sign of growth. Except a chance bird or herd of wild nsses, a stray 
antelope, or an occasional camel caravan, no sign of life breaks the 
weary loneliness. 

The lands to the west of the Ran are low-lying and swampy ; to 
the north-west for about fifty miles stretches ts tovel ridge of the 
Alléh Band; along the north are rows of sea-coast-like sandhills? ; 
and on the north-east the high cones of the Kaling&r hills. On the 
east the shores are low, and slong the south, beyond the row of bluff 
steep islands, the north coast of Cutch is at first fringed with a 
narrow belt of low allnvial land, then stretches into the long low 
See eee ene lastly from casera — west in a row of 
capes, cliffs, and promontories. ere the edge is not rocky the 
Ran stretches inland as the sea stretches ‘olin a low-lying Sona: 
fringed sometimes by a belt of grass-yielding land, and in other 
places Pn up the sandy beds of rivera. The margin of the 
small Ran is low throughout, rich and wet on the south or 
Kithiiwir side, dry and rocky on the north or Végad side. 

The level bed of the Ran is, in most places, 40 little lower th 
the land near it that itis often apcan to say where pees 





1 The Ran in the east is much affected by the Banda’ floods F at = 
drainage ne, the Banu tring own peat quaatitea of water contig the feo 
a th of eight mies with from six to cight feet of fresh water es wahoo ie 
tod Pang the maul bl the river often doopened tayo hve Reyes 
the bed eka river ca: artae SEs aioe deepened four or five fect and is like 

Tho Thar, or little desart, along the north edge of the 
such xandhills or dunes as fringe the sea-const, "Their on) “Mal 
of little basina of salt-water in t wa Teste tree Peculiarity is a succession 
bothes. Mem, Geol. Sur. LX. on hollows between them, and in plages, ciate 
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land ends and the Ran begins, and it is so near the sea level that 
aneroid barometers fail to show any difference. Almost perfectly 
flat, its surface is in four places slightly depressed, in the Sindhdi 
basin in the west ; along the north; in the south between Pachham 
and Khadir ; and in the south-east near Adesar. The surface and 
sub-soil are regular layers of sand and clay with a large mixture 
of salt, which by drawing moisture from the air, in some places 
damps the surface. In the Sindhdi basin in the west when, as in 
1826 and 1874, a flood comes down the Kori river, the Ran is all the 
vear round covered with water. At other times it is flooded .only 

uring the season of strong south winds and rain. For about five 
months in the year (November-March) the whole is, except a few 
patches, dry, the parts where water has lain longest being deeply 
crusted with salt. In March when strong westerly winds set in, 
the water in the gulf of Cutch is heaped up and rises slowly over the 
Ran until in June rain falls, and almost the whole of the west is 
from a few inches to a fow feet deep in water. Between Khadir 
and Pachham the depth is seven feet, and between Adesar and 
Choréd still more. Most of the Ran is dry by the end of November 
or the middle of December, the lowlying Adesar strait dries in 
January, and some parts along the northern shore and in the Sindhdi 
basin remain damp throughout the year. 

Along the north coast of Cutch within the limits of the Ran are 
four islands beginning from the east, Choréd, Bela, Khadir, and 
Pachham. 

Choréd, in the narrows between Vigad and the mainland, at the 
north end of the Ran, though politically part of the Palanpur Agency, 
belongs to Cutch chiefs. About twenty miles from north to south 
and ten from east to west, this island is low in the south, and in the 
north does not rise more than 150 feet, There is a belt of upper 
tertiaries in the south, then a stretch of alluvium, and then suab- 
numimulites with near the north o narrow band of Jurassic rock. 

About four miles west of Choréd lies Bela, stretching north-east 
and south-west, about twenty-five miles long and ten broad. Low 
towards the south, it rises near the north into a chain of hills called 
Nilva, the highest point of which is 617 feet above the Ren. The 
rocks are sae, sveaieliean towards the south and Jurassic in the 
north. Inthe Jurassic beds was found a small and fragmentary 
paleo samia, the only specimen met with m the east of Cutch. 
miles west of Bela is Khadir, sloping gradually north and 
sharply ina cliff. Some of the olitts on the north side are 
very fine, ons from 350 to 400 feet above the Ran, They 
show few traces of having ever been sea coast cliffs. 

About twelve miles further west lies Pachham, im the middle of 
the Ran, abont fifteen miles from north to eouth and ten from caat 
to west. It is from east to west crossed by two chains of hills, the 
black,! kd/a, range on the north, and the white, gora, on the south. 


——— = 








1 ‘The local story is that this range was called after a saint, whose face was black- 
ened by the malice of a woman's evil eye, Sir A, Burnes, Ms. 1a27. 
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In the black range is Pachham Pir, the highest point in Cuteh, 1457 
feet above the Ra, The top of the hill commands. a wide view. 
To the north, beyond a waste of salt and water, the Parkar hills ; to 
the south, the dark surface of the Banniand Cutch hills ; a salt waste 
to the west with behind it a dark shadow, - thaps the All4h Band. 
The south or white hills, much lower an narrower, are like the 
black range steep on the north side, The chiof rocks in the black 
range are, at the foot, a fine white and light fossil-bearing flinty 
sandstone with bands of chalk and slightly ferruginous purple sandy 
beds with occasional masses of trap; further up coarser sandstone, 
weathered yellow or brown, with porphyritic dykes, After these 
are purple and gray shales and white sandstone, massive gray lime- 
Stone and fine sandstone with a few traces on fossils, purple and 
greenish variegated sandy shales, white sandstone again, and over 
ull a set of erithy pregame, reper and chalky beds. In the south 
venge are coarse or fine chalky sandstones with red fossil-bearing 
layers, flinty and shaly olive beds and hard shelly bands. On the 
crest and south sides of the hill are more brown and purple tints. 
Of objects of interest in Pachham are about 1} miles north-east of 
Kaura the remains of a fort built by Réo Likha and demolished by 
Fateh Muhammad about 1800.1 


sate at rn "es hey and not an island, some account may here be 
given of the lowlying tract, known asthe Banni, that stickies to the 
south-west of Pachham, between it and the mainland, Probably a 
bank or bar of soil brought down by the north-flowing Cutch rivers, 
it stretches almost lel to the coast line of Cutch, about sixty- 
five miles long and from ten to sixteen broad. Where it Joins the 
mainland, the Banni is so low that it can hardly be distinguished 
from the Ran. Further out it rises gently, but, except narrow 
aoe in the west, is all apt to be covered with water in times of hich 

ood, TT : coars and 


whose use some wells and ponds have heen dug. The herdsmen live 
m clusters of bee-hive-shaped grass huts, and under the orders of 
their holy men use no sleeping cots and light no lamps after dark. 


The two chief routes across the Ran are in the west from Nalia 
in Cutch to Tuna at the west end of the Banni, and from there 
pretty straight north to Révmaka Bazir near Ah Bandar on the 

or river, The other chief route is farthor east from Sampasar in 
Catch, north across the middle of the Bannj along the west of 
Pachham to Balkari in Thar. A third route lies from tho island of 
Bela north to Nagar. A slight depth of water does not make the 
Ran unpassable ; on the contrary, camels move safer through water 
than over slippery mud. Without a good guide the passage is at 





had 12 villages, 3 of the Rio's, 7 Fike Lasers 42 bel te: In 1827 Pachham 
tribes. These Villages contained 77 honsesa sa at Palonaing to other Musalmdn 


of plunderers the hamleta were on the hills, the Dace. mia of 2534 sonla For fear 
0, Hed to Cuteh. Sir A, Burnes, MS. Igy Hat all who could afford to 
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all times dangerons, travellers being sometimes lost even in the 
dry season. In the hot season, from the overpowering heat, and in 
the cold weather to avoid the blinding salt glare, the passage is 
generally made at night. The travellers, guided either by beacons 
or by the stars, generally spend from the evening to the morning in 
crossing! 

Salt, the only product of the Ran, bronght partly by sea water 
and partly from the brackish rivers that flow imto it, crusts the 
surface generally from one to three inches deep. Except when 
artificially prepared as at Patri, it is bitter in taste and little used. 

The Ran is almost certainly the raised bed of an arm of the gea, 
the result, only less complete, of the forces that raised the const 
_ plains of western India and Sind, These plains are believed to 

have been raised pretty evenly throughout, and then to have received 
the deposits of the rivers that through them to the sea. 
In Cutch the raising of the land seems to have been less uniform. 
Aldng its outer edge the land was raised into ranges of hills, and 
inside of the hills was left a large hollow almost an inland sen. 
The materials washed down by the rivera gradually filled the 
passage between this sea andthe ocean. Since then silt has gone on 

thering, and will continue to gather till the rivers that bring it 

own find their way to the sea through an alluvial plain. Though 
for more than 2000 years known as irina or ‘a nakt marsh’ ‘the 
waste,’ within that time many changes have occurred, and great 
part of the Ran seems more than once to have sunk and been flooded 

y the sea, Alexander the Great (925 5.c.) found the Ran a 
great lake*; at the time of the Periplus (80 a.v.) thongh shoal 
and very hard of access the Ran seems to have been fit for 
navigation’ ; and it seems probable that for nearly a thousand 
years after, great part of the waters of the Indus crossed 
the Ran on their way to the sen. The north edge of the Ran is 
. fringed with a row of sand hills, such as in many places line the 

sea coast, and along that coast further to the west Vegaugad, 
whose brick ruins may still be seen, and further east Vingad, 
Baliiri, and Virivan were seaports. In the east the islands off the 
north coast of Cutch are said to have been surrounded by a sea 
called Kilu. At that time Chhari and Nirona on the edge of the 
Ran between Lakhpat and the Banni; Bhitéro on the west of the 
Banni; and Dorit, Dohi, and Phangvido in the island of Pachham 
were harbours. In support of these local stories there are, on the 
north shore of Pachham about twenty feet above the present Ran 
level, traces of an old sea in a patch of concrete full of marine shells, 
and near Phingyido in Pachham pieces of iron and ship pails were 
thrown up by the 1819 earthquake. The date when the Ran was Inst 
navigable cannot be fixed. Thestories pomt tothe beginning of the 





othe lake, ood os second “oper a haven to be 
wie with other places for the safety of ships. Rooke's Arrian, 168. 3 
a dle’ ii Preece Pies fincent (11, 392) the Ran was unexplored. 
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fourteenth century. But this can hardly have been the case, ae it 
was about the middle of that century (1560) that Firoz Shah's army 
all but perished in the salt waste of the Kunchi Ran or Ran of Catch? 
The south-east of the Ran, the part known as the Little Ran, has 
much later p | through considerable changes. In a creek near 
Vavinia on the south coast was, about 1756, found fifteen feet deep in 
mud an old boat without any iron and bound with coir string, mach 
larger than any now used in the gulf of Cutch, The village of Khor, 
further east on the same shore, was said to have been s seaport town 
in 1765, and pierced atone anchors were found on the shore of the 
Ran. During the present century seweral changes in level have 
taken place. In 1815, the water was imperceptibly draining off. In 
1866 the head of the little Ran was said to be sinking, and an inquiry 
wasmade, Of two officers who gave opinions, one, Captain Hebert, 
saw no reason to believe the Ran was bemg igh fea ; the other, 
Major Watson, thonght that it was.? Since then by the Hamtal 
and Mukti creeks the sea has continued to encroach, The fact is 
pet Colonel Barton wrote in 1875, that year by year the sen reaches 
further eastward, and places, a few years ago inland villages, are 
now open to water traffic. The canse is by some observers traced 
to the formation of a groyne at the entrance of the gulf of Cambay, 
which by making the ses shallower is supposed to force the tidal 
wave higher up the land. Others hold that the land is sinking, but 
this does not seem as yet to have been proved." 





During the present century Cutch has suffered much from earth- 
quakes. The most disastrous, severer than any that had happened 
for more than 400 years, began on the 16th June 1819, The first 
shock was felt at about a quarter to seven in the evening, and lasted 
for about two minutes. “The ground could be seen to move, it was 
hard to keep standing, and every house was shaken to its centre.” 
Within four hours (11 p.x.) three slight shocks were felt, and on the 
next day the earth was often in motion with gusts of wind, and a 
noise a8 of the aban er Shed carriages. This noise went on during 
the whole night, and after stopping for a few minutes at a quarter 
to ten, a severe shock, lasting about fifty seconds, brought down a 
number of shattered buildings. For six weeks there were daily 
shocks, and, during the next four months, they were felt at 
intervals, the last on the “0th November, Little has been recorded as 
to the ieee and course of the earthquake wave. The shock seema 
to have been felt at the same time over the whole of Cotch, and to 
have travelled north about fifty-three miles a minute. Cntch seoma 
to “3s the centre of nese eee The cre caused by the 
earthquake was very great. At j, 7000 houses including the 
Rao’s palace were destroyed, and $160 paracha buried in the rains; 








! Tirikh-i-Firoz Shihi in Elliot, ITT. 324. Part at least woold seem vo been 
under water; as farns the eye could reach All wae Maik waber Fut etefewlbison) 
desert ; “ where no bird Iaid an eee, oF flapped its wing, where no tree was to be 


, L—XXVIIL, 1816-1899, 35, 
“Col. Barton, 1877, 
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hundreds of houses in Anjér, Mandvi, and Lakhpat were hurled to 
the ground ; all the fortified towns were injured, and Tera, the best 
fortress in Cutch, was utterly ruined. During the first and severest 
shocks, it was said that Dhinedhar hill sent out flames, and other 
hills sent out clouds of dust, But these stories were little better 
than hearsay, and the examination of the country by the officers of 
the Geological Survey has shown that neither from Dhinodhar nor 
from any other hill could fire or smoke have issued. Other accounts 
state, and these may well enough be true, that water was forced 
from below ground, filling the rivers up to their banks. Of lastin 
changes, the fall in the level of the Ran in the west at the Sindhdi 
basin: along the north border of the Ran; and in the east near 
the Pachham island, have already been noticed. But the most 
remarkable change was across the bed of the Kori river, along about 
fifty miles of country the raising, as at least it seemed from the south, 
of an earthen bank from ten to twenty feet high, which, as made 
without the hand of man, is known as Allah Band or God’s mound. 
nears to most of the early observers, this mound is not 
perceptibly a tee. eho 
marked on the south, there was so little slope to the north, that in the 
flood of 1826 the Kori river kept to its old channel cutting through 
the bank." 
The next earthquake recorded is a series of shocks in 1844. 
The shocks lasted for a month and were so threatening, that while 
they lasted, the people of Lakhpat feared to sleep in their houses. 
These shocks are said to have made the Allah Band broader? and on 
the south shore of the Sindhdi hollow to have raiged the bed of the 
river, so that instead of water passing over it at every tide it was 
dry except at high tide, and had then a rid h of only eighteen inches. 
In the next year (19th June 1845) a third shock is recorded’ which 
at Lakhpat dos down the walls of the fort, and caused the loss of 
several lives, At the same time the sea rolled up the Kori, overflowing 
the country twenty miles to the west, and forty miles to the 
north, and filling the Sindhdi lake with from one to four feet of 
water. From the 19th to the 25th of June, sixty-six shocks were 
counted and much damagedone. It was thought that the land had 
sunk, but the flooding may have been due to a ee earthquake 
wave.’ Again in 1864 there was an earthquake. But the shock was 
slight, chiefly felt in Vagad. 

wing along the north parallel of the Tropic of Cancer, Cutch is 
Biren Som d the rain-bringing influence of the south-west monsoon. 
Its rain generally comes against the usual winds in — from the 
north-north-west round by north and east to south. The supply is 
never large and sometimes fails altogether. The average annual 
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13 Sur. IX. 41. | 

9 The date of these shocks is not accurately fixed. hs poche after them that 
ican one coos appa the slope on the north of the Band which had never 
Wynne (Geol. Sur, EX, 38) seems to think that this and the 1544 shock are 
4 Mem. Geol. Sur. Ix. 39 & Mem, Geol. Sur. IX, 6. 


raised above the level of the country. Though so well ~ 
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rainfall at Bhuj for the thirty years ending 1978 is returned at 
fourteen inches. During this period the greatest amount registered 
“rss one year was forty inches in 1878, and the least ten cents in 


From June to October the south-west monsoon winds are gly 
felt, the weather being seldom calm. In the cold months, h 
east and north winds prevail, followed by strong south-westerly 
gales and steady winds, the air being frequently loaded with dust.2 
Along the sea coast throughout the year, the climate is x Beers and 
over the whole province for nearly nine months it is cool and rote 
But in April and May burning winds and dust storms make li 
miserable, and during October and part of November, the climate is 
oppressive and sickly, The driest seasons have been found the most 
healthy for re The thermometer readings in the shade in 
Bhuj give the following results :-— 





the available details forthe town of Bhuj are extracted from the Residency 


Hhej Rainfall, FAL - 1878, 
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THe chief minerals of Cutch are coal, iron, slum, salt, and 
building stone.’ 
The coal of the jurassic rocks, though never found in any large 
juantity or of good quality, has, for some time, attracted attention. 
The largest workings, those at Trémbdl, are now closed by the 
ra in of the tunnel that led into the mine. According to 
Mr. Blanford, in the Trimbdl seam of an apparent depth of one 
foot four inches, eight inchea were good coal. Several other seams 
have been Gand, chisily in the neighbourhood of Sisfigad in central 
Cutch ; but all yet reached are too thin to repay the cost of working. 
Carbonaceous shale with coaly layers occurs in the river north of 
Sis4gad; and a coaly shale of which a two feet thick seam was 
visible, was found in a stream course west of Guneri, near Lakhpat. 
The coal occurred in thin bright layers between the laminw of the 
shale, bearing a strong resemblance to some found north of the old 
workings at Trimbél, and perhaps lying on nearly the same horizon. 
None of these coals seem to be valuable. Even if the beds were 
thick, the intermixture of shale would be against them, while that 
found near Sisigad was so brittle that it fe i gratings 
of the furnaces. All that was seen in the district, broke, on exposure, 
into minute fragments, and no piece of even an inch square 
could be taken from the beds. The most clearly seen sections 
showed rapid thinning out of the coaly portions, so that the 
existence of large workable deposits seems doubtful, if not 
impossible. A few thi carbonaceous ye dat of shale have also been 
found in the tertiary beds, but none of them are at all promising. 
Tron was formerly smelted ; but at present the cheapness of foreign 
iron keeps the Cutch mines unwork It is found in the hiematitic 
laterite of the sub-nummulitic group, and in some ferruginous 
deposits near Bhachiu. The manufacture was chiefly carried on 
near Bhachéu, Lanya,and Dudhai in the east of the central plain, 
at Madh in the west of the provinee, near Vitroi in Vaégad, and at 
Kaura in Pachham island? 





During certain months of the year much alum is made at Madh. 
The works; xeported to have been carried on for the last two or 
sented by Mr. A. H, Pearson's reportot 24th Deouaber 1675 “Du the snaihesare @ 
ee The Kaura iron yielded 3} ewte, (10 mans) from 16cwta. (45 mana)of ore. It 
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three centuries, have left the surface roughened by hills and heapa 
and seamed by cracks and hollows, The material used is a pyritous 
dark-gray or black shale, one associated with a soft aluminous 
pseudo-breccia of the sub-numumutlitic group. This appears to overlie 
or enclose the shale, or to have invaded it, a8, in some parts of the 
works, fragments of the shale form @ coarse angular breccia with the 
aluminous rock ag a matrix. The native burrowings give a poor 
chance of studying the relations of the rocks ; the air in them 16 so 
bad that it is difficult to obtain light, and much of the ground may 
have been disturbed by ‘old men’s? workings, which, according to 
Colonel Grant, fallin every year. Each work is entered by a narrow 
passage, the sides cut vertically and the floor sloping. About 
twenty feet below the surface the open-air passage stops,and an 
underground gallery about six feet high and from three to four 
wide slopes down to the alum bed, through which, owing to the 
eccumulation of water, no pe ssage has ever been driven, From 
this results a total want of fresh air, and the heat, though only 86°, 
is unbearable, 


The alnm earth is dug ont and exposed for months in heaps, a 
slow combustion or weathering going on from the decomposition 
of the pyrites. It is then spread in squares like ealt pans and 
rans with water, After about twelve days it consolidates into 








orescing and mamillated erystalline plates or crusts of sulphate 
of alumina, called alum seed, phatakdi ka by) or turi. These plates 
are in large iron pans Inted inside with lime, boiled in water mixed 
with salt potash in the proportion of fifteen of the sulphate of 
alumina to six of the salt potash. Before the salt potash has time 
to dissolve, the fluid is Iadled into small earthen vessels, somewhat 
the shape of flower pots, and erystallization takes place in less than 
two days. These crystals are again boiled one or more times to 
concentrate the solution, which is finally Jadled into | thin 
bladder-shaped earthen jars, matkis, with small mouths ' in the 
graund to prevent their breaking. After four days the jars are dug 
out and broken, and the alum in each jar having formed into one 
solid crystal is removed toa storehonse, the entrance to which js 
built up until a favourable market can be obtained. In 1867 the 
yearly outturn was estimated at about 994 tons (8250 mans). After 
1867 partly from the increased competition of Chinese and English 
alum, partly because the Cutch alum was said to tinge cloth, and 
partly because the working of ‘lost entaeah amanaged monopoly 
the face for Cutch alum almost entirely ceased. In 1878 an 
examination by the Bombay chemical | | : 
alum was better than either the E lish or the Chinese 
containing only thirteen per cent impurities and be 
analysis 10°73 per cent of ; umina, or only 0°12 per cent | 
theoretic quantity.’ In the hope that with better management the 
demand for Cutch alum may be restored, the state has discontinued 


1 Mr. Pearson calculates that for evury 560 pounds (14 mans) of = 
required of material 4000 pounds of alum earth” seg y, mane) alum, there are 


Poands of fuel; and of labour five mau for 4} days at about ln (2 torey | 
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account. It is also hoped that before long a better system of working 
the mines may be introduced." . 

The alkaline salt, largely composed of potash, which is used in 
the manufacture of alum, 1s made in various places all over Cutch. 
Village refuse is gathered and burned, placed over rude filters formed 
of bushes, and treated with water. The fluid that rons through 
is collected and boiled down, and the impure ealt that remains 
is, under the name of surokhdr, sent to the alum works at Madh. 

Some friable brown shale in the sub-nummnulitic and next 
succeeding beds, contains small resinous and black bituminous lumps, 
which aro burned in the native temples as incense. At Madh where 
it is found it is called spirit-food, bhut-khdna. It also occurs at 
Juleréi and near Lakhpat. 

In Gutch salt is abundant. Nearly all the rocks are strongly 
impregnated with chloride of sodium and other salts, to such an 
extent that a stream of fresh water 1s, aroops in the stratified trap 
area, rarely found, Many of the river pools were observed to be 
lined with an incrustation of salt. On the Ran, salt is collected in 
places, but does not form an article of export, although it might be 
obtained in enormous quantities. 

Lime is made from the sub-recent concrete or calcareous tufa, 
widely but irregularly distributed over the country. 

Large quantities of gypsum occur in shales belonging to the 
jurassic, sub-nummulitic, and tertiary groups ; the most highly 

psiferous being those of the sub-nummulitic band. The_mineral 
is generally translucent; and clean blocks up to several inches by 
two or three, may be found weathered out on the surface of the 
ground, Although much of it might be obtained, without greater 
trouble than picking up the pieces, it does not appear to be utilised 
except to a alight extent by goldsmiths, who are said to use it in 
& powdered state for polishing their wares. Among other places it 
occurs near a small outlying patch of tertiary rocks on the Ran east 
oe hone, near Chitrod, between Adhoi and Badargad, in Vagad 
in the we 
ih, also east and north-east of Umarsar, and nearer Lakhpat. 

Some of the decomposed red highly ferruginous beds of the sub- 
nummulitio series near Lakhpat are quarried, and the mass exported 
to form a colouring material or dye. The pale whitish shales of the 
P abrixe) rocks are very generally used to make a kind of white-wash 
for the humbler dwellings of the natives. And the unctuous green 
‘and white aluminous rocks of the sub-nammulitic band are used as 
soap, eke itis being believed, particularly cooling properties. Some 
similar rock, occurring 98 a poc et, enveloping a mass of sandstone 
in an intrusion of ordinary doleritic trap near the village of Ratadia, 
is quarried for sale in Bhuj. Some of the soft white aluminous 
beds of the sab-nammulitic band are roughly mined, on the west 





i Oe --—:—“—s—l_N 
= Detailed proposals have boon drawn up by Mr. Pearson, and by October 1879 the 
Council ho to obtain the services of s person competent to superintend the winking 
A tion Report for 1973-79, 6. | 
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side of the Bébua hill in the Garda country, the material being 
exported at Koteshvar. 


The silicious ferruginous grits with quartz grains which occur both 
in the jurassic and sub-nummulitic groups, and a very similar rock 
of nearly black colour in the tertiary beds, at Kérimori hill, furnish 
strong tough millstones. These are also obtained from the ferruginous 
quartzite-like grit of a long ramp near Chandia, weat of Anjiar. 

Building stones abound in Cntch. Trap is the mare rock that 
is not extensively used. Some of the best varieties are furnished by 
the lower jurassics ; and other much prized stonesare quarried from tha 
Upper tertiary beds. In Pachham, and at other points of the Ran 
Island chain, some thin-bedded red or yellow calcareous rock, aes 
composed of broken shells, is found, This, which is also found in 
other parts of the province, takes a good polish, and has received the 
name of Dokdvéna marble The ollowing is a list of the building 
stones used at Bhuj :-— 


Cutch Building Stones, 











, Name. 
1. Chitharian Four miles north of Bhuj... «>| Lower jora ; aandatane, 
= Ndbholno =...) At Nabhoi or Nambat twen Fo aay cae 
miles south.we. of Bhnj, | 
3. Miridn... At Bivka, eight miles WN. W. of Sub.recent #and - 
ij. ims, for lime, 
4. Ditto . se ay oom Re Bridge, six miles Htto, 
from Bhuj. | 
6. Ditto ., --| Karigar, Katrol south of Ditta, 
Madapar, four malas hoe Bhuj. 
6. Ahirds | Anday near Khdvda, forty-two, Lower jura ; limestone, 
7. Habba Mate on tistiet vile al. Lower jura ; dark gray lime- 
Tabet .. bba or Habba tween! Lower si 3 oe 
Kota and Lodai, stone, | 
8 Xdro Bhdto ...) Near Bdvka .. ~« ++ Red sandstone; quarry ex- 
9. Fingadidna ,.. Ynetin, re pian miles south-| Lower jura; brown sand. 
, _ West of Bhuj, 5 
10. Firdrno Vardr hill, west by north of Bhuj,.. Lower jura; pale red sand. 
Hl. Dagdléna | Dagala, twenty miles east of Bhuj Ua jura; fine sandstone, 
| between Dhaneti and Ranidbdi,- slight! calcareous, ; 
12. Ddntdne oo) Near Parade ground, Bhuj camp...) Upper jos; coarse ailicious 
 ndstone 
13. Kdlo Patthar ... Rattia or Rattria, three miles west, Upper jura; ferrnginous 
of Bh aindstone, 
M4. Adti Khdm  ...| Kdra Nadi near Rodar, six miles Transition jura; fine red 
: north-caat of Bhuj, sandstone, | 
1S. Adlo Bhukra...) Bhuj... rf : -| Upper jura; soft sandstone, 
16. woke Shale... Nose south-west of Residency, Do, do. not saline, 
Bho 
17. Lonkina -»| Lanki hills near Sedit -| Upper jura; red sandstone, 
18, Devlio ... ---| At Devlin, six miles south of Anjir, Al the fandtion of upper 
| iary and trap, striated 
white marble found in 
| layers not more than three 


1 This stone was aad by the Moghal Emperors in Moasic work, Burnes's 
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Cotch is a bare country with no forests and few trees. The 
common fim, Melia azadirachta, pipal, Ficus religiosa, and babul, 
Acacia arabica, occasionally grow near villages. The tamarind, 
ami, Tamarindus indica, oat ibe heater, vad, ious indica, are more 
rare. Some mangoes are cultivated and, at afew places on the 
coast, the cocoanut, ndliari, Cocos nucifera, is reared with great 
labour. The wild date, khdrakiya, Phonix sylvestris, in many 

ris very common, yields a fruit far inferior to that of Arabia, but 

ter than that of the ordinary Indian wild date. It is un old 


Cutch custom to impregnate the female date by scattering upon it 


the powder of the male flower.' 


Of the plants of Cutch, Colonel C. T. Palin has contributed the 


following list :— 

Magnoliaces, nil; Michelia champaca, occasionally found in gardens 

and temple enclosures. | 

Anonaces, nil; Anona squamosa, the custard-apple, is found in 
gardens, but isnot much grown; Anona reticalata, ramphal, 
may be seen in a garden belonging to the Réo of Cutch, near 
the town of Bhuj ; Guatteria longifolia is rare, and found only in 
gardens. 

Menispermaces, Tinospora cordifolia, and Cocculua villosus, are not 
common. 

eacez, Nymphea stellata, found in ponds, but is not common; 
N. lotus, even seldomer seen. 

Capparides, Gynandropsis Si 2 Ss abundant in waste places 
in the rains ; Cleome monophylla, not uncommon in the rainy and 
cold seasons ; Polanisia icosandra; Niebharia oblongifolia, and 
Cadaba indica, the last two occasionally seen in hedges. Cappari 
horrida, and C. sepiaria, are both uncommon; C. islets rr 
very common. Arborescent specimens are frequently met with. 
They are conspicuous in February and March, when the bushes 
are crowded with scarlet blossoms. 

Polygales, Polygala triflora and P. elongata may be found on sandy 

tilled ground in the rains and cold season, 

Tamariscines, Tamarix dioica, found in the beds of rivers. 

Sesuviaces#, Trianthema crystallina and T. obcordata are both very 


common. 
Portulacaces, Portulaca oleracea and P. quadrifida are common 
in the rains and cold weather. P. tu is found in sandy 


_ places, but is not so common as the two last. 
Caryophyllacem, Glinus lotoides, found in dried-up water holes, is not 
common ; Polycarpoea AOE TO eee 13 Common in the cold 6EeLS0n 





1 Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc, 0. 224, This is done also in Arsbia, 
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Malvacem, Sida humilis and 8. retusa are both very common. 
Abutilon indicum and A. tomentesum et muticum (Hooker, 
F.B.A.) are both common, chiefly in the rainsand cold weather ; 
A. graveolens is not common ; Pavonia glechomifolia, is pretty 
common in the rains, in sheltered spots, under the shade of a 
hedge or bush; P. zeylanica and P. odorata are both common 
in the rains and cold weather; Lagunea lobata; Hibiscus 
micranthus; H. intermedius is not uncommon in the rainy 
season. It is a weak-stemmed annual, with a line of hairs 
along one side of the branches, shifting in position at each 
joint; Thespesia populnea, Bhendy tree, is sometimes seen in 
gardens or near wells; Abelmoschus esculentus, bhendy, is 
commonly grown as a vegetable ; sion grees religiosum is not 
unfrequently met with, planted near houses. Two or three 
varicties of cotton are grown, but the plants do not thrive, and 
the crops are poor. Probably more careful tillage would yield 
better results, 

Bterculiacem, nil, 

Byttueriaces, Waltheria indies, is not common. 

Tiliaces, Corchorus acutangulus; CC. humilis is common ; 
Triumphetta rotundifolia and T. angulata are both common ; 
Grewia villosa and G. populifolia are both common. 

Olacacew, Balanites mgyptiaca, common. 

Aurantiaces, nil ; Bergera konigii and Feronia élephantum, weod- 
apple, are grown in gardens; Citrus decumana, pample-noose : 

. aurantium, orange; C. limetta, sweet lime; C. bergami 
lime ; C. medica, citron, are grown in gardens. 

Sapindaces, nil; Sapindus laurifolins, in His Highness the Rio's 
garden at Bhuj. 

Meliacem, Melia indica, nimnim; Melia azedarach, Persian lilacs, in 
gardens occasionally, 

Ampelidem. Cissns earnosa, not common. 

Geraniacem, Monsonia sie, area not uncommon in the rainy season, 
Tt is an annual, easily known by its long-beaked fruit, often 
longer than the whole plant. 

Zygophylle#, Tribulus terrestris, common in the Thins ; font 
arabica, a very common small green spiny under-shru 

Celastracem, Celastrus montana, grown in stony bushy tracts, is not 
common. 

Rhamnaces, Zizyphus jujuba, is very common; 4. nummularia; 
4, oneoplia, uncommon. 

Terebinthaces, Mangifera indica; Rhus mysorensis, found on stony 
dry slopes, is not common ; Balsamodendron mukul, generally 
a stunted bush with knotty and crovked trunk and branches ; 
bark peeling off in flakes, exposing a green surfaca below. It 
is tolerably common on rocky ground. it 
creme re Ser BOspernIs » Planted near villages nlled a 
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Leguminos®, Heylandia latebrosa ; Crotalaria burhia, shrub easily 
known by its close-set, entangled, twiggy branches; it is 
common in sandy places, ©. juncea; C. retusa; C. rostrata ; 
Indigofera linifolia ; and I. enneaphylla are. common in the rains 
and cold weather. LI. trifoliata is not common. I. pancifolia, 
shrubby ; Leia flowers more or leas the year through, is 
common. 1. tinctoria and I. hirsuta, in the rain and cold 
weather are uot common. Tephrosia senticosa; T. incana; 
oe. Sau) pee ;are common in the rains and in the cold weather 
in sandy places. Sesbania aculeata; Zornis angustifolia; very 
common inthe rains; Alysicarpus longifolius; A. vaginalis; 
Alhagi maurorum, the Camel thorn, not common; Clitoris 
ternatea, the blue, and also the white varieties, are common 
among bushes in the rains; Butea frondosa, uncommon; 
Rhyncosia medicaginea, common in hedges in the rains and 
cold weather; Abros precatorius, not common; Guilandina 
bondue, not common; Cassia sophora, C. tora, and C. occidentalis, 
are found in the rainy season, but are not common; C. senna, 
nncommon; C. pumila very common in the rains; Tamarindus 
indicus; Bauhinia racemosa, not common; Prosopis spicigera, 
very common as a small tree; Dichrostachys cinerea, 
nncommon; Mimosa hamata, common; Vachellia farnesiana ; 
Acacia eburnea, not uncommon, is generally a small shrub ; 
A. arabica, babul, very common. A. catechu, tolerably common, 
in bushy tracts. <A. leucophlwa, common, A small tree, easily 
known by its pale yellow flowers in large terminal 
panicles; Albizzia lebbek, sirris, may be seen in gardens, or 
occasionally planted near wells. The following also may be 
found in gardens: Sesbania mgyptinca, flowers dark purple 
with yellow spots; also the variety with pure yellow flowers; 
Agati grandiflora ; Poinciana pulcherrima, gulmohr; P, regia, 
royal guimolr, a small tree; appears to thrive, and grows 
rapidly ; flowers well but not so richly as in Bombay ; Medica 
sativa, Lucerne, is grown as food for horses, and S aean ee 

Phaseolus vulgaris, P. mongo and aconitifolins, Dolichos sinensis, 

Lablab vulgaris, are generally grown in gardens and fields 

in the rainy season. Cajanus indicus, fur, is but sparely 


‘Myrtacer, Syzygium jambolanum, jdmbul, is found only in 


gardens, or occasionally planted near wells; Punica granatum, 
pomegranate ; Psidium pyriferum, two or three kinds of guava 
Ehizophoracee, Rhizophora mucronata, found in tidal creeks. 


Ajythracem, Rotala verticillaris, found in ponds; Ammamia octandra, 


in wet ground, and Lawsonin alba, mendi, the henna plant, is 
said to grow wild on the Charva hills. 
Halorage2, Myriophyllum tetrandum, found in ponds. 
Cucurbitaces, Zehnerin garcini, with a small, red, hammer-shaped 
berry, is not common; Aichmandra epigwea, pretty common ; 
Mukia scabrella, common ; Bryonia laciniosa, with a berry, the 
5 236—41 
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Chapter 1. size of acherry, red with white streaks, is common; Cocumis — 
Production trigonous, and C. pubescens, creeping plants, are common in 
tha: rains and cold season ; Coccinia tndiica with white flowers — 
Epis. and oblong fruit red when ripe, is very common, in hedges nearly 


all the year round. Cucumis melo and C. sativus, are grown in 
gardens. Also Luffa pentandra, furdi ; Momordica charantia, 
karela; Trichosanthes snguina, snake gourd; Lagenaria 
vulgaris, bottle gourd; Cucurbita citrullos, with other sorts of 
melons and pompkins, are much grown. 

Cactem, Opuntia dillenii, prickly-pear, is grown as a hedge, but is 
not common. 

Umbellifere, nil; Dancus carota, much grown as a_ field crop ; 
Coriandrum sativum, dhania, is also grown. 

Rubiaces, Spermacoce hispida, a weed, is not common, 

Composite, Vernonia cinerea, is very common in the rains and 
cold weather; Ageratum aquaticum, common by the sides of 
water-courses in gardens and fields, flowers white ; Spheranthns 
mollis, not common, found in damp ground; Pluchea indica, not 
uncommon in hedges, is shrubby, growing to a height of six or 
eight feet, or even more; Laggera arida, an under. rub, is not 
uncommon in the cold weather in stony ground, or in the sides 
of water-courses; Blumea amplectens, the leaves linear or — 
subspathulate, acute sessile; above subglabrous, below densely 
whitish, ‘hairy corymb somewhat loose’: ecapitula oblong, white ; 
Anaphalis entchica; Inula cutchica, leaves fioalie: wedge-shaped, 
apex trifid, flowers yellow ; Vicoa indica; Pulicarin angustifolia, 
common in the cold weather in sandy soil. Blainvillea latifolia ; 
Siegesbeckia orientalis; Bidens wallichii; Glossocordia 
boswellia ; Echinops echinatus ; Tricholepis procumbens ; 

‘ pr a sarmentosus; Brachyramphus sonchifolius, are 
all common, 


Sapotace#, Mimusops hexandra, in gardens only, or planted near 
wells. M. elengi, bakhul, in gardens, occasionally, 

Salvadoracem, Salvadora persica, pilu, a large evergreen shrub, 
or generally a small tree, the trunk contorted, with drooping 
branchlets and glaucous bright green foliage ; the berry small, 
smooth, red, juicy, tasting like cress, pungent and bitter. Tt is 
very common; S. oleoides, generally a stunted, rarely a large 
shrub, is easily known from 8. persica by its linear lanceolate 
leaves; the flowers are white and the berry yellowish when 
ripe. It is not nearly so common as the last. 

Asclepiadew, Periploca aphylla, generally a low shrub with 
Bumerous ramous, twiggy branches; leaves few, very small, 
thick, ‘broad ovate’, or nearly orbicular ; Howers dark purple, 
sweet-scented; corolla lobes above with white, rather coarse 
hairs, a tuft of the same kind of hairs at the back of the 
anthers; all parts of the plant full of a milky jnice; common in — 
stony, rocky places, The long, filiform, somewhat contorted — 
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arista of the staminal corona are remarkable; Calotropis 
procera, generally a shrub, but frequently a small tree, is very 
common ; Sarcostemma brevisti , common in stony places, 
usually scandent on bushes of Euphorbia nivulia; Pentatropis 
microphylla, plentiful in the rains and cold season; Domina 
extensa, very common ; Leptadenia jacquemontiana, a broom-like 
shrub, leaves few narrow-linear, branches long twiggy 
slender very tough and fibrous; used for thatching and making 
ropes. It is very common. 

Gentianes, Hippion orientale, is common in the cold season. 
enoniaces, Tecoma undulata, is not common ; Millingtonia horten- 
sis, found in gardens only. 

Sesames, Sesamum indicum, not truly wild; Pedaliam murex, an 
herbaceous annual; ata little distance when in flower is very 
like the English primrose; common in the rains and cold 
weather. 

Convolvulacew, Elvolvulus hirsutus, in the rains and cold season 
very common; Cressa cretics, in fields in the cold weather is 
not common ; Convolvulus arvensis, in cultivated fields is 
common; C. microphyllus, in sandy places is very common, C. 
rottlerianus, in the rains is not common ; C. hirsutus in the rains, 
is common; [pommeareptans, in ponds, is not common; I. pescapras, 
on sandhills by the sea shore is common; I. pestigrides, very 
common; I. pilosa, common in the rnins; 1. pentaphylla, is not 
common; I. filicaulis, is uncommon; Rivea hypocrateriforms, 
common in the rains and cold season; R. bona nox, not so 
eommon as the last; Argyreia speciosa, elephant creeper, m 
ardens; Cuscuta sulcata, a parasite, filiform-twining and 
eafless, the flower very small and white. It is very abundant 

Ehretiacez, Heliotropium rottleri, H. supinum, and Tournefortia 
subulata, are common, 

Boraginaces, Trichodesma amplexicaule and T. seylanicum, are 

Cordiaces, Cordia latifolia, in gardens and near wells, not uncommon; 
C. rothii, fruit size of a pea, orange-yellow, eaten by the 
natives, very common. 

Solanacez, Datura alba; Solanum jacquini; and 5. indicum, are 
common : 8, trilobatum, is not common ; Physalis somnifera, is 
rare ; oe europeum, a thorn shrub, leaves lanceolate or 








oblanceol: Flowers solitary, } to } inch long, limb short, 
tube long, white. The berry small and yellowish red. It is 


common, 
Jcrophulariacem, Linaria ramosissima; Lindenbergia urtic» folia. 
Acanthaces, Barleria longifolia, not uncommon in the rains and cold 

season; B. prionitis, common in bush ground ; B. dichotoma ; 

‘Lepidagathis cristata, common; Justicia diffusa; Rungia 
repens; Peristophe bicalyculata ; Haplanthus verticillaris. 
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Verbenacew, Premna latifolia ; Clerodendron phlomoides, not 
common, 


Orobanchaces, Phelipcea indica, common, 

Labiate, Ocymum canum; 0, banlicum; O. sanctum; Lencng 
cephalotes, and L, linifolia. ‘The two last are common. 

Chenopodeacem, Sucoda indica, 

Nyctaginacer, Borrhaayia diffusa; B, repens; B, stellata, are very 
Common, rf) 

Polygonaces, Polygonum elegans, 

Amarantacee, Celosin argentes; Amaranthns tristis; Euxolus 
oleraceus; Alrva javanica and Ag, monsonia, these two very 
common; iAmblogyna polygonoides ; Mengea tenutfolia : 
Achyranthesaspera; Pupal ivatropurpurea; Alternantherasessilis, 

Aristolochiacez, Aristolochin bracteata, is common, 

Euphorbiacem, Euphorbia nivulin, very common; often an immense 
bush, used as fuel by the poorer natives ; EK. tirucalli, milk-bush, 
very common as a hedge plant ; E. thymifolis, and E, parviflora, 
are common in the rains and cold weather; Phyllanthus niruri, 
is common in the cold season, 


Moracem®, Ficus bengalensis, banyan tree ; F. religiosa, the pipal tree ; 
F. ae the pipri, panes e planted by fopil-tides ancl 


Asparagines, Asparagopsis sarmentosa, 

Commelynaces, Commelyna communis, and C. bengalensis, are common 
in the raina, ) 

Palmales, Phoenix sylvestris ; Cocos nucifera, the cocoanut tree, may 
be seen in prio Pe but is not much planter Aig 

Susie Pandanus odoratissimus, is not common and not truly 

The chief domestic animals aro horses, camels, oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, sheap and foats, and passes, 


Cutch' horses have long been held in much esteem.” Gonerally «a 
little over fourteen hands they are well made, spirited, and showy 
in action, with clean bony limbs, thin long neck, large hend and 
cheeks, outstanding ram-like brow, full sparkling eyes, and small 
soft ears. His chief defects are his ill temper, the length of his 
cannon bone, and his ugly wer brow. To improve the breed 
stallions are kept by the state for the use of their own mares, and of 

' Chiefly from notes enpplied b Liout. J. H. Sadler, B.Be., Asst, Pol. Avent, 

* Abul Fazl (1589) a the Paes of Cutch are equal to Arabs, It is said that 
& long time ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cutch, and that 
it bad seven choice horses, from which, sceording to the gen belief, 3 
breed sprang.  Blochmann's Ain-i-Albari, I. 134 It seems to be to Cureh horses that 
Finch (1810) refers in his account of the Rija * about Gujarit,’ who hada breed of 
horses ‘not to be matched in the cast.” They were valued at £1500 (He. 15,000) 
and were said to be far above the Arabs not only for swift ranninyg but for nay | 


Power, ‘so that aman mip t ride one of them almost at fall whale sce 
never draw bit,’ Harris, OL, fa apeed a whole day 
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any other animals that may wish to be served. More horses are 
bred in Abdasa than in any other ads of Cutch, Formerly (1818) 
they were reared by Rajputs, Molesalims, Girdsids, Sindhis, and 
some Ahir cultivators who, when young, fed them largely on goat's 
milk, one colt requiring from twelve to fourteen goats.' Of late 
the fall in the value of horses, and the high price of grain and 
fodder have been much against horse breeding. Many who formerly 
reared horses for sale have given it up, and most are now bred by the 
state or the larger proprietors fortheirown use. The trade m horsea 
is small. A very few are imported from Sindh, and a yearly average 
of about forty are sent from Maéndvi to Bombay and Aanzibar. 
Except in the town of Bhuj where a few of the chiefs drive them, 
horses are used solely for riding. They are generally put to work 
too young, and though strong and enduring most of them at five 
years old are damaged. His ordinary food is a mixture of pulse, 
math, Phaseolus aconitifolins, and millet, bayri, Penicillarim spicata, 
with in addition, in the cold season and after hard work, # mess of 
flour, molasses, and clarified butter. Bofore any extremely hard 
expedition the old outlaw custom of giving the horse a feed of boiled 

‘a or shoep's flesh is said sometimes to be still kept up. With 

@ increased ease of importing horses from Arabia, Persia, and 
Australia the value of the Cutch breed has declined. In the seven- 
teenth century (1617) Catch horses are said to have been worth from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-3000); early in the present century 
(1818) their price is said to have varied from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200. 
1000) ;* and it is now returned at from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). 

Cutch has long been famous for its camels,‘ Somewhat slightly 
made but very fast, they are better fitted for riding than for burden. 
Camels are chiefly reared by Rajputs, Rabdris, Sindhis, and Bharvads, 
They are used for riding, carrying burdens, and turning oil-mulls. 
Their milk is the chief article of the Rabaris’ food, The price of a 
camel varies from £5 to £12 10s. (Re. 30-125). 

Cowa, oxen, and buffaloes are found in large numbers. Of oxen, 
there are three breeds: Vigadia, reared in Vagad by Rabéris, 
Bharvids, and other cultivators ; Bannidi, reared in the Bann pastures 
generally by Musalmiéns; and Cutchi, reared in different villages 
‘of Cutch by Rabéris and Bharviids. The Vigadia bullock is tall, 
strong, and well-made, costing from £10 to £25 (Rs. 100-250); 
the Banniti bullock is, except that it is smaller, much like the 
Vigadia and costs from £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150); the Cuteln, used 
aa a pack bullock, is small and of little strength or beanty, and 
wosts from £2 lie. to £12 108. (Ra. 25-125). In the chief 
towns many bullocks devoted to the gods, allaia, and never set to 

‘ MacMuorda. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IT. 22%. } 
1 Compare Yule’ Marco Polo (1200), I. .281, where the people of Malabir, the 
smandel coast, are said to feed their hones on rice and boiled meat. 
t's History, VI. 856, MacMurdo. Trans. Bom, Lit. Soo, IL. 228. 
—*'The beat camels are said (1590) to have boen bred in the subha of Gujardt moar 
Ba sy eas ot tes peonince, hah ts So searahy tends of Uns socth- wor 
s due to the strength thoy drew from fooding on salt food, MS, Report, 
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any work, are seen roaming throngh the streets. Most Cutchi 
bullocks are castrated. The bulls, dntAlds, are very mischievous and 
are considered of less value, costing from 16s. to £5 (Rs. 8 - 50). 
A cow varies in value from 10s, to £4 10s, (Rs. 5-45), and a 
she-buffalo from £2 to £8 (Rs. 20-80). 

The goat is held in high esteem among the pastoral tribes of 
Cuteh, in particular by the Muhammadans descended from the old 
Sindh tribes, who eat goat’s flesh and live almost entirely on its milk 
and clarified butter, OF goats, there are two kinds, hamia and deshi, 
the former being shorter and of a finer breed than the latter, They 
are reared chiety by the Rabéris and Bharvéds. Ror *s and packs 
for bullocks are made of their wool. Sheep, kept chiefly for their 
milk, from which clarified butter, ghiy is made, are plentiful. Their 
wool is sold to Vania and Lohdna merchants, and their flesh is used 
to a considerable extent. A goat costs from 2s. to Se. (Re. 1-4); 
and a sheep from 4s. to 10s. (Ra. 2 - 5). 

Asses of two sorts, Sindhi and Cutchi, are reared by Kumbhars» 
sie and Ods, diggers. They are used by grain merchants and 
Kumbhérs to carry burdens, and are small and untractable. They 
cost from 10s, to £4 (Rs. 5 - 40), 

At the beginning of the century, lions, tigers am 
were plentiful in Cutch.’ But of late years, tigers and lions have 
almost entirely disappeared. The Panther, Felis pardns, is still found 
and is kept for His Highness the Réo’s shooting. They have prood 
and plentiful cover among the rocky hills, and, except after killing a 
cow or goat, are difficult to trace.’ The Wolf, varx, Canis pallipes, 
the Hyena, teraz, Hymna striata, and the Jackal, idl, Canis AOreUS, 
are also found but not in large numbers. Of the Fox, lokdi, Vulpes 
bengalensis, three varieties are found: the first, the common grey 
Indian fox; the second, white with black belly and legra ; anit te, 
third, a large English-like fox, of a light brown colour, with s white 
point to his Scaah: The Wild Boar, dutkar, Sus indicns, abounds 
In most parts of the country and is much hunted with the gun and 
spear by the dJidejis.? Black Buck, haliir, Antelope bezoartica, are 
to be seen occasionally on the alluvial sands along the shores of the 
gulf of Cutch, while the common Red Antelope, chinkira, Gazella 
benettii, are found in the same places in much age numbers, JA 
few Blue Bulls, nilgat, Portax pictus, are also found. Besides these, 
Cutch has a wild animal peculiar to it, the Wild Ass, khir gaddha, 
Equus onager, found in the desolate wastes of the Ran. Itis one of 
the most timid of animals, rarely coming within sight of man, seeking 
the loneliest spots, and coming near the Ran islands and the tnain lan 
only at night for water and grass, In the cold seasun it is found in 
the fields and does much harm to the crops. Itis thirteen hands 
high, has a light brown neck and body, a black strip down the -— 
back, and a white — Like the tame ass it has long ears, butits 
limbs are stronger and better made, Generally moving in herds of 


* MacMurdo, Trans, Bom, Lit, Soc. Il, 227, 228, 
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from ten to fifty, it is sometimes found single or in pairs. Its chief 

food is the salt grass and shrubs of the desert. When in herds, it 

ig not easily frightened and can be closely approached. When 
attacked, it is said sometimes to show fight, and in the famine of 

1815, when wild asses were hunted by Kolis and other wild tribes for 

food, the wounded animals often attacked the hunters. The flesh is 

said to be tolerable food, but at ordinary times, even the lowest classy 

of natives do not eat it. According to the local belief, there are, im 

every herd of wild asses, besides young ones, several grown animals 

both male and female. All the males, except the head of the herd, 
ure snid to be enstrated. This, according to one account, is done 
when they are young, according to another account, as each young 
male comes of age, he fights the hend of the herd, and the loser is 
mutilated and becomes the victor’s follower. 

Of smaller animals, the Hare, saslo, Lepus ruficandatus, is found 
in large numbers. : 

) Of the birds of Catch Colonel C. T. Palin has prepared the following 

list -— 

Raptores, Vourrenis, there ore Otogyps calvus, the Black 
Vulture, not common; Gyps indicus, the Long-billed Vulture, 
not common; Gyps bengalensis, the White-backed Vulture, 
common; Neophron percnopterns, the Scavenger Vulture, 
common. Fatcosm, Faleojugger, the Laggar Falcon, common ; 
Hypotriorchis chicquera, faramti, the Red-headed Merlin, 
common ; Teawancabin nlaudarins, the Kestrl, common; 
Micronisus badinus, the Shikra, common ; Aquila fulvescens, the 


Tawny Eagle, not common, and yet may sivas be seen in 
suitable places ; Circaetus gallicus, the Common Serpent Eagle, 


seldom seen ; Poliornis teesa, the hace bers Buzzard, common, 
erally perched on trees near wells and tilled ground ; Circus 
wainsonii, the Pale Harrier, not common, though often seen in 
the cold season, hunting over fields and pond sides ; C, cmeraceus, 
Montague’s Harrier, like the last often seen hunting; 
Halinstur indus, the Maroon-backed Kite, not common ; 
sometimes seen near the sea const; Milvus govinda, chi, 
Common Parinh Kite, very abundant, breeds about February. 
Of Stuomsz, Strix javanica, the Indian Screech Owl; Otus 
brachyotus, the Short-eared Owl; Urrua bengalensis, the Rock- 
Horned Owl; and Athene brama, the Spotted Owlet, the last 
very common. 


Insessores. Among Fissrosrres there are of Hrruxpixins, Hirando 
rustica, the Common Swallow, o cold-weather visitant, not 
common; Hirundo filifera, the Wire-tailled Swallow, common ; 
H. danuriea, the Red-rumped Swallow, Hag Serra builds its 
nest early in June ; Cotyle concolor, the Crag Martin, 
common in fort walls and rocky hill sides, and Oypselsus affinis, 
the Common Indian Swift, common. A colony breeds under 

i Dodd, Hom, Geog. Soc. XVI. 6 Capt. Del. Hoste (1840) mentions an ass canght 

mung ; “was very fond of its master though every effort to broak it in 

young and tamed. Ht wa ve eo) 
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' Chapter IT. the roof of the inner gateway in tho Bhujia fort. Of 
Product Carrmutamns, Caprimulgus asiaticus, the Common Indian 
Beeoewson Night-Jar,common. Of Meroripx, Merops viridis, the Common 

Birds. Indian Bee-eater, common throughout the year, Of Conactans, 


Coracias indica, the Indian Roller, common, though rarel seen 
in the hot weather. Of Haucrvonine, Haleyon fuscus, the White- : 
breasted Kingfisher, common ; Alcedo bengalensis, the Common 
Indian Kingtisher, rarely seen; and Ceryle rudis, the Pied _ 
Kingfisher, not common, though found about large ponds and 
deep river-bed holes. 

Among Scansores, there are of Psrrractpx, Palmornis torquatus, 
the Roseringed Parrakeet, very common. Of Prema, Picus 
mahrattensis, the Yellow-fronted Woodpecker, not nncommon, 
Of Cucunipx, Coceystes melanolencos, the Pied-Crested Cuckoo, 
found, though not often, in the rains in bush-land; Eudynamys 
orientalis, the Indian Koel, common in gardens and trees; 
Centropus rnfipennis, the Common Concal or Crow Pheasant, not 
uncommon about field and garden hedges. 

Among Texnvizosrers there are of Necrarmma, Arachnechthra 
asiatica, the Purple Honeysucker, very common, Of Uroripa, 
Upupa epops, the European Hoopoe, a cold weather Visitant ; 
and U. nigripennis, the Indian Hoopoe, 

Among Dentiroerres there are of Lantane, Lanius lahtora, 
the Indian Grey Shrike, common in the plains and in low thin 
bush-land ; L. Hardwickii, the Bay-backed Shrike, common in 
the cold weather, disappears towards the end of March or the 
beginning of April ; L. cristatus, the Brown Shrike, uncommon ; 
L. arenarins, the Pale-brown Shrike, very uncommon, met only 
in certain places on the borders of the Ran ; Tephodornis 
pondiceriana, the Common Wood Shrike, not common, tet with 
only in thin bush-land; Pericrocotus peregrinus, the Small 
Minivet, not uncommon during the cold weather, found in 
bush-lands, babul trees, and pond banks; Dicrurus macrocercus, 
‘King Crow,’ the Common Drongo-Shrike, very common, 
breeds early in June, Of Mosctcarma, Leucocerca albofron- 
tata, the White-browed Fantail, not common, disappears in the 
hot weather. Of Mrgviing, Pyctorhis sinensis, the Yellow-eyed 
Babbler, uncommon, is found in low bush-lands: Chatarrlicea 
candata, the Striated Bush-Babbler, common everywhere, breeds 
in the rains, almost alwaysin a thorny bush. The eggsareblue, 
Of Bracnypopinx, Otocompsa leucotis, the White-eared Crested 
Bulbul, common, though not 80 abundant as Pycnonotus 
hemorhous, the common Madras Bulbul; Iora zeylonica, the 
Black-headed Green Bulbul, is common. Tis loud whistle 
makes it oftener heard than seen. One of its notes low and 
plaintive, sounds somewhat like “chee-chi-too,’ repeated two or 
three times, Of Syivianz, Thamnobia cambaiensis, the Brown- 
backed Indian Robin, is very common. It begins to build in 
April among rocks, holes in walls, and in out-honses ;} Pratincola 
indica, the Indian ian Bush Chat, is uncommon, a cold weather 
visitant; Saxicola picata, the Pied Stone-Chat, is common, 
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though a be cold weather visitant, coming late in July, and Chapter IT. 
leaving in the end-of March; 8S. @nanthe, the Wheatear, and Production. 
‘S. deserti, the Blatk-throated Wheatear, visit Cutch in the cold a 
weather; Cercomela fusca, the Brown Rock Chat, is common, — 
building in the rains among rocks, loose stones, and out-houses ; 

Ruticilla rufiventris, the Indian Redstart, is not uncommon in 

the cold season ; Cyaneula suecica, the Indian Blue-throat, is in 

abundance in the cold season, in high grain fields, tall grass and 

axlgea rushes; Orthotomus longicauda, the Indian Tailor 

Bird, is not uncommon; Cisticola schwnicola, the Rufous Grase- 

Warbler, is common in the cold weather, in may Te fields and 

long grass ; Drymoipus inornatus, the Common Wren Warbler, 

is not uncommon in low bush-lands ; Drymoipus longicaudatus, 

the Long-tailed Wren Warbler, found in the same places as 

D. inornatus, is not common; Phylloscopus tristis, the Brown 

tree Warbler; Sylvia orphea, the Large Black-capped Warbler ; 

S. affinis, the Allied “Gre Warbler, is.common in the cold 

season, hunting through habul trees, bushes, and peiges ; 
Motacilla maderaspatana, the Pied Wagtail, the largest of the 
Indian Wagiails, is not common. It is usually found in pairs 
on sides of water holes and ponds; M. iuzoniensis, the 
White-faced Wagiail, is common in the cold weather; 
M. dakhanensis, the Black-faced Wagtail, is not so common as 
M. luzoniensis; Budytes viridis, the Indian Field Wagtail,is not 
noicommon in the cold weather, frequenting damp ground near 
rivers and ponds; Agrodroma campestris, the Stone Pipit, is not 
uncommon on open stony ground. 


Among Controstres there are of Corvine, Corvus splendens, the 
Common Indian Crow, common in every town and village. Of 
Srvenipa, Acridotheres tristis, the Common Myna, very common; 
Pastor roseus, the Rose-coloured Starling, abundant in the rains 
and cold weather, though the flocks are never large. They 
stay as long as there is any grain or fruit to be had,a few 
stray birds stopping through the hot weather. Of FPromamuns, 
Ploceus baya, hha Common Weaver Bird, is common. It 
stays throughout the year but is often past unseen till at the 
beginning of the rains, it ae on its breeding plumage; 
Mania malabarica, the plain Brown Munia, is common, living 
in small flocks; Passer indicus, the Indian House Sparrow; 
P. flavicollis, the Yellow-necked Sparrow, is uncommon. It 
probably is often passed over from its likeness to the common 
sparrow; Emberiza huttoni, the Grey-necked Bunting, in 

seattered flocks, on stony hill sides and river banks, 1s not 
uncommon in the cold weather; Emberiza fucata, the Grey- 
headed Bunting, is not uncommon. It lives in the same ground, 
‘but does not make its appearance so early as E. huttoni; 
Carpodacus hrinus, the Common Rosefinch, is uncommon. 
A cold weather visitant; it is found Sess Rap fairly thick bush-land 

on the sides and slopes of the larger hills; Mirafra erythroptera, 
the Red-winged Bush Lark, is common in low-scattered 
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Chapter IT. is not uncommon on stony open ground; Pyrrhulauda grisea, 
Production. the Black-bellied Finchlark, is common on open bare ground ; 
= Calandrella brachydactyla, the Short-toed or Social Lark, is 
common in flocks in the cold weather; in March the different 
flocks unite in some years into vast troops containing many 
. thousand birds ; at this season they are excellent eating; they 
leave early in April; Spizalanda deva, the Small-Crested ” 
Lark; Alauda gulgula, the Indian Sky-Lark; Golerida — 
cristata, the Large-Crested Lark. 


Gemitores. Among Cotumerms, there are Columba intermedia, 
the Blae Rock Pigeon, very common ; Turtur cambayensis, the — 
Little Brown Dove, very common ; T. risoria, the Common Ring — 
Dove, common in the open country, but does not enter gardens 
and yards so freely as T. cambayensias; T. humilis, the Red 
Turtle Dove, is not common. It may generally be found in 
certain places, but is not widely spread. 





Rasores. Among Prerocums, there aro Pterocles arenarius, 
the Large Sand Grouse, a winter visitant, coming in September, 
leaving in March. It flies in large flocks, frequenting certain 
places only, choosing open sandy Slant at fasciatus, the 

ainted Sand Grouse, is common, but locally distributed. — 
Tt frequents bushy, stony, and hilly ground ;  exiatas, the 
Common Sand Grouse, is very common; P. senegallus, is not 
common. Itis found in certain places near the Ran of Cutch, 
and may at once be known by the bright orange buff of the 
throat and sides of the neck. Of Paastaxmez, Pavo cristatus, 
the common Peacock, common in cultivated fields and 
bush-lands. Of Terraoxma, Francolinus val ris, the Black 
7 Partridge, abundant in certain places, and found in fields and in 
B: aeons bushes on sandy ground; Ort i \diceriann, 
ai) ‘the 


| ‘tygornis pondiceriana, — 
Grey Partridge, is common and abundant everywhere ; 









Perdicula asintica, Rock Bush Quail, is common in sernb 
bash-lands and stony hills; Coturnix communis, the Large Grey 
& Quail, abundant in the cold weather in grass and grain fields ; 
except some few birds that stay behind and apparently breed — 
in the country, the Grey Quail leaves in the end of March or 
the beginning of April; C. coromandelica, the Black-breasted 
Quail, abundant in the rains and cold season, breeding from 
ie June to August. Of Treammng, Turnix aykesii, the Button 
Quail, not uncommon, but not abundant. 


| Grallatores. Among Perrsstrosrees there are of Ormipz, 
. Enpodotis edwardsii, the Indian Bustard, not uncommon in 
s certain places, usually open plains; Honbara macqueenli, the — 
Indian Honbara Bostard, not common, bnt ma geuerally be 
found in sandy plains and waving sandy ahaa ; Sypheotides. 
auritus, the Goninon or Black Florican, is plentiful in the 
rainy season, when there has been an early and fairly free fall 
of rain. Of Cursors, Cursorius gallicus, the- Seve aasir | 
Courier Plover, is common in the cold weather in amall flocks — 

on bare sandy plains. The pale isabelline or sandy yellow colour 
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of the whole body with the pale grey of the top of the head at Chapter IT. 
once distinguishes this from C. coromandelicus, the Indian Production 
Courier Plover; this, not nearly so common as C. gallicus, may ey. 

be said to be uncommon. Of Cuarapning, Aigialitis geoffroyi, madi 
the Large Sand Plover, and Ai. phyrrhothorax, the small 

Sand Plover, are both commonly found in flocks along the 

shores of the gulf of Cutch; & philippensis, the Indian 

Ringed Plover, and !. minutus, the Small Ringed Plover, 

thongh not common, are both found in small flocks on the sides 

of ponds, and sometimes in open and ploughed lands ; Cheitusia 

gregaria, the Black-sided bepwing: an uncommon cold weather 

visitant, frequents bare or low, dry, grass-covered plains in 

moderate sized flocks. Irby truly says: “ when on the wing it 

shows a deal of white”; Lobivanellus goensis, the Red-wattled | 
Lapwing, ‘ Did he do it,’ is very common ; Sarciophorus bilobus, 
the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, is uncommon, but found on arable 
land and dry plains; (Zdicnemus crepitans, the Stone-Plover, 
is common, generally choosing low, stony, or bushy hills. Of 
Hawatoropipe, Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone, and Dromas 
ardeola, the Crab-Plover, are uncommon; and Hwmatopus 
ostralegas, the Oyster-cotcher, is common along the shores of 
the gulf of Cutch. Of Gnurpx, Grus antigone, the Sarus Crane, 
is common; G. cinerea, the Common Crane, and Anthropoides 
virgo, the Demoiselle Crane, both visit Cutch in numerous and | 
tolerably large flocks daring the cold weather, coming im | 
towards the end of October. | 


Among Loxorrostzes, there are of Sconoracipz, Gallinago 
scolopacinus, the Common Snipe, abundant in the cold weather ; a 
G. gallinuls, the Jack Snipe, not quite so abundant as ; 
G. scolopacinus ; Rhynchoa bengalensis, the Painted Snipe, 
common ; a few birds stay in the country, breeding im June 
and July ; Limosa mgocephala, the Small Godwit, not common ; | 
Numenius arquata, the Carlew, ia very common on the const, : 

: 
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and often found inland in riba ponds; N. phaopus, the 
Whimbrel, not so common as the Curlew; Tringa subarquata, 
the Curlew Stint, common, in flocks on the coast; T. cinclus, 
the Dunlin, is ssid to be found on the shores of the of , 
Cutch; JT. minuta, the Little Stint, and T. temminckun, the : 
White-tailed Stint, are both common on marshy ground aad 
’ round the edges of ponds; Calidris arenaria, the 5s nderling, 
on the shores of the gulf of Outch; Actitis glareola, the . 
Spotted Sandpiper, common in the cold season by the sides 
of ponds; A. ochropus, the Green Sandpiper, common; A. 
 Bypaleucos, the common Sandpiper, common; Totanus glottis, 
he Greenshanks, T. staguatilis, the Little Greenshanks, and 
T. calidris, the Re 








Heoane rks, are Common. Of HimanrToring, 
- Himantopus candidns, the Stilt, and Recurvirostra avocetta, the 
Avocet, are very common, frequenting the sides of ponds in 
.. the cold weather. 

./ Among Latirores, there are of Parrins, Hydrophasanns 
_ ¢hirurgus, the Pheasant-tailed Jacana, ur on. Of Rauups, 
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Chapter IT. Porphyrio poliocephalus, the Purple Coot; Fulica atra, the Bald 
Production. Coot ; Galliores cristatus, the Water Cock, the last very 
Ta uncommon, 


Among Cvuurieostres there are of Axpgmsz, Arden cinerea, the 
Blue Heron, common; Herodias alba, the Large Egret, 
H. egrettoides, the Smaller Egret, H. garzetta, the Little Egret, 
are all three very common; miegretia asha, the Ashy Egret, 
ig common by the sea-side and tidal creeks ; Buphus 
coromandus, the Cattle Egret, common ; Ardeola leacoptera, 
the Pond Heron or Paddy Bird, common ; Butorides javanica, 
the Littla Green Heron; Botaurus stellaris, the Bittern; 
Nycticorax griseus, the Night Heron. Of Taxtatipe, Tantalus 
leucocephalus, the Pelican Ibis, ig common, frequenting | ands 5 
Platalea leucorodia, the Spoonbill, is common; Threskiornis 
melanocephalns, the White Ibis; Geronticus ng ane: the 
Warty-headed or Black Ibis, is not common, It breeds in the 
rains and cold season. ° | 

Natatores. Among Lameniiostars, there are of Pauwsicor- 
TERID#, Phcenicopterus roseus, the Flamingo, common on the 
sen-coast, Of Ansenipx, Sarkidiornis mélanonotus, the 
Black-backed Goose or “Comh Duck,” nukta, is common 
during the rains and cold weather ; Dendrocygna awsuree, the 
Whistling Teal, is tolerably common; D. major, the vege 
Whistling Teal, not as commonas D. awsuree ; Casarca rutila, 
the Ruddy Shieldrake, is not common. Of Anaripx, Spatula 
ns a the Shoveller, is ajundant during the cold weather, 
feeding in shallow water ; Anas pecilorhyncha, the 
Spotted-billed Duck, common fy the cold weather; Simibebinires 
streperus, the Gadwall, abundatt in the cold season; Dnfila | 
acuta, the Pintail Duck, usually abnndant in the cold weather, 
their number, as is the case with most of the duck tribe, 
depending on the fall of rain: Mareca penelope, the Wigeon, 
not uncommon, but by no means abundant, seems to come 
to Cutch later than most other kinds of duck ; Querquedula 
crecea, the Common Teal, very common and abundant, is the 





first comer of all the ducks; Q, circia, the Blue-winged Teal, — 
is later than the common teal, and not nearly so a undant; 
Fuligula cristata, the Tufted Duck, is uncommon ; Aythya ferina, 
the Red-headed Pochard ; A. nyroca, the White-eyed Duck. 
*Among Mreorrores thore are of Ponrerpipa:, Podiceps philippensis, 
the Little Grebe or Dabchick, not abundant, 
Among Vacatores, there are of Larmex, the Larns fasens, the 
Lesser Black-backed Gull, common on the shores of the gulf 
of Cutch ; Xema en ane the Brown-headed Gull, found 
in the gulf of Cutch ; and Gelochelidon caspius, the Largest 
Tern; G. anglicus, the Gull-billed Tern, frequents ponds and 
rivers ; Nabe indica, the Small Marsh Tern ; Seen 
aurantia, the Large River Tern, and Thalasseus bengalensis, the 
Smaller Sea Tern. | 
Among Piscarores, of Gracunips, Graculus javanicus, the Little 
Cormorant and Plotns melanogaster, the Indian Snake-bird, are not 
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Fish of good quality, amongst them the much esteemed pomphlet, 
i erabs, and prawns, abound in the gulf of Cutch, but as the 
Vénids do not allow fishing to be carried on as a trade, the supply is 
at times very unequal to the demand. The rivers are too dry and 
brackish in the hot weather to have any large store of fish, and none 
of the tribes of Cutch live as deep-sea fishermen, The fishing, chiefly 
in the hands of Vaghers, is most practised along the shores of the 
gulf of Cutch, Seventy-four kinds are said to be caught. They 
are taken either by stake neta or by baited hooks, and sometimes by 
making walled or fenced enclosures along the sea shore and catching 
fish left stranded by the ebb tide. Sometimes milk-bush branches, 
Euphorbia tiruealli, are used to poison fish. mee Brahmans, 
Bhatiis, Vanids, and a few other high-caste Hindus, all classes of the 
population eat fish. Fish salting is carried on to some extent along 
the coast of the gulf of Cutch. The head quarters of the industry 
are at Mundra, Jakhiu, Anjir, and Bhuj. The deep-sea fishin, 
along the Cutch coast is in the hands of south Gujarat and nort 
Keheak fishers chiefly from Balsér, Daman, and Térapur, 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION: 


Tae people of Cutch differ in several respects from the people of 
Sete paves ie Gujarit. They are more recent settlers, more vigorous, 
more Muhammadan, and readier to visit foreign lands. They came 
into Cutch chiefly from the north and north-east from Sind and 
Marwar, In early times Cutch would seem to have been held b 
the Kathis, Ahirs, Rabdris, and other herdsmen, till in the eighth 
century the province was overrun by the Chivdas, and the Kathis 
forced south to Kéthiawér. Next, in the tenth century, from the east 
came the Solanki conquerors, and from the north Sammis, Sodhas, 
and other Sind tribes driven south partly by Musalmin conquests, 
vomkes! by the destruction that followed the drying of the eastern 

ch of the Indus. In the twelfth century came the Vaghelis 
from the east, and from the north Sammés and Jiidejés up to 
their final conquest early in the fourteenth century. Of others, 
Payne the ruling tribes, caste ue point to a Sind, Marwar, 
poate rte origin. Almost all B ns and Véniés have come 
érwér and Gujarét?; Bhatidés and Lohénés are from Sind 
and Multan ; : and of craftsmen some trace their origin to Sind and 
others to Gujarét and Kathiiwir." 


Strong, well-made, and muscular, the people of Cutch are rathor 
above the middle size and among the higher ranks incline to 
eorpulence. Gujariti, the home tongue of most Brihmans and 
Vanias, and of the Ahirs, Chérans and other early shepherd tribes, 
is the. e of literature, business, and general correspondence. 
Cutchi, closely xesembling the: disleck tu wae ta eke lower Indus, 
is the home tongue of the Jadejis, Lohinds, and Bhatias, and 
of other Sind tribes in north Gutch. "Though generally ee 
Cutchi is seldom written.* Hindustini is b 
numbers, and, except in the north, is Radewotocs te by all. fei 
in their habits their food i is, among ‘the poor, for the morning meal, 
millet or Indian millet cakes with pulse * and whey, and, in the 








"Besides what has been taken from books, thin chaplex we pabretc se 
from tf mapenae aetna Ene nia ahs oe , late Assintant Poli nat Folia! Age 
Mr. Vindyakiriy N ‘di Diwan, and by Mr. Da)patrdm P. 


Inspect 

Of Bechinad: the Sdrasvat, Pokarna, Bhojak, Nandvina, Palivdl, and Sth | 
sub-divisions say that came from Rajputana and the north ; the Modh, fa 
Parajia, Aboti, and Kandolin sub-divisions trace their origin to Gujanitand Kathiawir; 
and the Haj defen Samai or Tatta in Sind. Except the Sorathia,  Vigda, and 
Modh « o have come from Kathiiwir and Guojardt,almost all 
se fom, Mar smiths and Hindu and Musalmdn tape-makers ani : 

silver Any ul ta Lif 

that they were called by theatate foes Sind; shomaslcorn coepekbare res and | 
bracelet-makers say that f Dolinheca fra errr vemninla t and blacksmiths from 
Kithidwir ; washermen and — from Sind Be aneaei ard, cotton-spinnera 





from Marwiir; and gildera ; thield-makera from 
* A translation of ofthe Lord's Prayer into Cutehi shewed that of 32 het 
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evening mixed millet and pulse, Klichdo, The rich use mixed Chapter IL 
rice and pulse, khichdi, and add clarified butter and vegetables. Population _ 
Theirs holiday food is swestmests among all classes, and animal | | 
food among all but Brihmans, Vaniis, and Bhitiis. Many drink : 

liquor, and almost all take opium and opium-water, kasumba.' 
| Most menin Cutch, both Hindus and Musalméns, wear loose Dress. 
trousers, a long-sleeved under-jacket, a short coat reaching a little 

below the waist, a plain or silk-bordered cloth wound round the . 
waist and falling eight or nine inches below the knees, and over it a 
waistband, bheth. Among Hindus the most noticeable turbansare, the 
Rajput’s large and loosely rolled,the Bhatia’s close fitting and peaked, 
and the Nigar priest's a little bigger than a Bohora’s. Excepting 
* Bohoris, Musalmins wear the large Rajpot turbans, red, black or 
white. The ordinary pointed Gujarit shoe is worn by all classes. } 
Instead of loose trousers, most eghisatis, Bhitids, Sonis, Vayda | 
and Maheshri Vanids,and other Vaishnavs, wear the waistcloth, and : 
the Gujardt long coat and shoulder cloth. Some young men have of | 
late cakes to wear tight English trousers. Except Bhatia, Lohina, 
Sirasvat, and Kshatri women, whose robe, chorso, is five cubits long ; 
and ahout four broad, Brahman, Vania, and most Hindu women 
wear the Gujarit robe, sallo, nine cubits long and four broad, a 
petticoat five cubits round, and a bodice, kamkho, looser and longer 
‘sleeved than the Gujarat kanchli, but like it open-backed. Tho | 
Girisia Rajput and Khavis women’s robe is a square coloured chorso, 
five cubits long by five broad ; their petticoat is twelve cubits round, ; 
‘and their bodice, kamkho, long-sleeved. Except some Meman, | 
Khoja, and Bhadéla women who wear the Musalm4n shirt, bodice, 
frock and trousers, the Musalmin women's dress differs little from 
that of the Girésia Rajputinis. Almost all classes of well-to-do 
Mnsalmins, and pi the Hindus the Jidejis and higher class 
Rajputs do not allow their women toappearin public. Proud, lazy, 
aud Inxurious, though now settling to peaceful habits, many tribes in 
-Cutch are naturally martial and fond of predatory warfare’ Of the 
husbandmen the number of regular cultivators is small. A large 
proportion belong to tribes of herdsmen who have not long settled to 
‘the work of tillage. The skill of Cutch craftamen and sailors" has long 
been famous, and its traders and labourers are distinguished for their 
vigour and for their readiness to leave their homes in search of work. 
‘At the beginning of the present century, so progressive was 
‘Islam, that it seemed as if another bun years would seo the 
 Jast of the Hindn faith.* In the worship of many local saints the 
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tenets and practices of the two religions are still often oddly mixed. 
But Jiddejés and other Rajputs who in 1819 freely married Musaliné 
women, kept Musalmén cooks, and in beliefs and customs were not 
less Musalmén than Hindu have of late become more careful to keep 
from practices contrary to the Hindn religion. 


About the middle of the eighteenth century the population of Cutch 
18 said to have been considerably greater than it was formany years 
after. The misgovernment towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the wars carried on by Fateh Muhammad at the opening 
of the present century, and the deadly famine and pestilence of 1812 
are said to have lowered its strength to about one-half! In 1821 
Mr. Elphinstone gave the native estimate of the population at about 
510,000 souls, of whom more than one-third were Musalmins.? Two 
years later (1824) Colonel Tod gave 500,000, one-tenth of them found 
in the cities of Bhuj and Mindvi.’ In 1830 the total was returned at 
350,000 souls. Five years later it was given at 484,852," of whom 
152,950 or nearly one-half were Musalméns. This would seem to 
have been an over-estimate as the 1852 returns give a total of only 
409,522 souls, 300,420 of them Hindus and 109,102 Musalmdns. 
Since then, the 1872 census has shown a total of 487,305 souls. Of 
the whole number, 369,184 or 75°76 cent, including 65,873 
Shrivaks, were Hindus ; 118,063 or 24-22 per cent were Musalmaéns c 
forty were Parsis; five were Sikhs; and thirteen Christians. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population according to religion, age, and sex : 

Cutch Population, 1872, 











ee ae 
sion te wasitua ven 
* The details were: Erdhmans, $2,553: Cutch Vin 36,000, Guiar Vaniies 1 
Modh Vanids, 1600, Mahesbri Vanids, 1500, Vayda Vanida, ao. em i 
£00, Kandoi Vanida, 400, Jarvad Vanids, 200, Jhdlora Vanissa, 200 ; 0: 
Bhitids, 32,000; Bhansalia, 2000; De Leh Balpate, 
das em Rajputs, 25,050 ; A‘hirs, 35,0 ; Ranbis, Leva and K 
; 5000 ; Khatris, 6000 ; Parajin Soni, 400 ; Garina Sonis, 400; Suthirs. 
1, 2000; Salita, 100; Luohdra, 1000 ; Darjin, 200; Kumi 4000 ; 


4 Bom, Gov. 5 XV. 8, The details were: Jideja Rajputs, 8598, V; 
S17; other Rajputs of various tribes, 29, + Besos ead Pa 
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Cuteh Population, 1872—continned, 
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From this statement it appears that the perenne of males on 
the total population was 52°16 and of females 47-84, Hindu males 
nombered 192,318 or 52-09 per cent, and Hindn females numbered 
176,866 or 47°90 per cent of the total Hindu population; Musalmén 
males numbered 61,863 or 52°39 per cent, and Musalmin females 
56,200 or 47°60 per cent, of the total 3 Mnuaalmién population ; Christian 
males numbered six, and Christian females seven; other males 
numbered twenty-four and other females twenty-one. 


The total number of infirm persons was returned at 3104 (males 
1580, females 1524), or 0°63 per cent of the total population. Of 
these, forty-nine (males forty-one, females eight) or 0-01 were 
insanes ; 227 (males 166, females sixty-one) or 0-05 per cent were 
idiots ; 412 (males 252, females 160) or 0-08 per cent were deaf and 
dumb; 2401 (males 1108, females 1293) or 0-49 per cent were 
blind; and fifteen (males thirteen, females two) were lepers. 


The following tabular statement gives according to sex, the 
number of each religious class at different ages, with, at each stage, 





smiths, cultivators, tailors, shoemakers, and other Hindu craftsmen, 720,585. Of 
Musalmins the details were : Memans, Khojds, and Bohoras, 74,551 ; artes, SFE 
barbers, and musicians, 27,071 ; Samma, and other nomadic tribes, 3065 ; a 
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the percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions, but show the difference of sex : 







Cutch Population by Age, 1872. 
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The Hindu population belongs according to the 1872 census. to 
the following sects : . ee 2 
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From this it would seem that of the total Hindu population, the 
mixed classes numbered 192,071 or 52°02 per cent; the Vaishnava 
84,192 or 22°80 per cent; the Shrivaks 65,873, or 17:84 percent; 
and the Shaivs 27,048 or 7-32 percent. Of the 118,063 Musalmdéna, 
108,509 were Sunnis and 9554 Shids. Of forty-five who came under 
the head ‘ Others’, forty were Pirsis all Shahanshai, and five were 
Sikhs, followers of Nanak Shih. Of the thirteen Christians, nine 
were Catholics, and four Presbyterians. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

eee cece rn et” enero 

IL —Professional persons, 5462 or 1°12 per cent. 

IT.—In service or performing personal offices, HM or 103 per cent. 

IV.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 108,455 or 29-95 per cent, ~ 

V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 17,854 or 2°66 per cent. 

VL—Employed in mechanical ; ufactur ind engineering operstions an 
en, in the sale of attics manufactured = ube wled prananel toe 
consumption, 62,110 or 10°60 per cent. 

VIL—Miscellanoons persons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 147,200*and children 
136,301, in all 283,681 or 58-21 per cent, and (b) miscellaneous persons 9803 
or 201 per cent ; total 293,454 or 60°22 per cent. 


Bra‘hmans, according tothe 1872 censusreturns, melnded twenty- 
six main divisions with a strength of 24,932 souls or 6-78 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. Except Nigars,of whom many as land- 
holders and state servants are in good condition, most Cutch 
Brahmans are poor living on alms or by tillage. Sa’rasvars, 5431, 
the largest class of Cutch Bréhmans, are said to take their name 
from the Sarasvati river from which they came to Cutch by way of 
Sind.’ Fair in complexion, their language and dress are those of 
other high clasa Cutch Hindus. Besides acting as family priests 
they follow many callings, reading holy books, uwag horoscopes, 
teaching private schools, trading, and serving as acconntants, soldiers, 
and constables. Once the holders of high offices they have long 
lost their special position and now are ces eating with, a 
serving as the family priests of, Kshatris, Lohfinds, and Bhansilis, 
whom, they say, they saved from Parshurdém’s persecutions. In 
religion Shaivites and goddess worshippers,’ their family deity is 
3 ati, whose chief place of worship is on the river of the same 
name. Not careful to keep the ordinary Brahman rules, they allow 
Widow marriage, and freely travel across the seas to collect 
borer from their patrons, Cutch Vania traders settled in 

ozambique and Arabia. SoraTata Sa'gasvats, distinct from the 
regular Sérasvats and associating with no class of Cutch Brihmans, 
are a small body with a great local name for learning. Ra‘scons 


! Another account derives their name from Brahma’'s daughter Sarasrati, and traces 
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or chief's family priests, 4798, originally of the Andich stock, 
though digeidnl in the eyes of other Brahmans, are in Cutch a 
favoured class owning lands and villages, acting as Jadejas’ priests 
and as hushandmen. The Rijgora allow widow marriage, and eat 
with Vanids and Leva Kanbis. Avpicus, 2945, within the last 250 
years settled in Cutch from Sihor near Bhéynagar, Jhélévad, and 
Fb d in Kiithiéwir, form three divisions, Gohelvadi, Jhaélavadh, 
and Gadhvi, and live chiefly in Bhuj, Méndvi, and Abdisa. Fair 
in complexion all are Shaivites in faith, except the Paran readera 
who, probably in compliment to their Vania and Bhatia patrons, 
have become followers of Vallabhachirya. Wagad Andichs are 
cultivators, and as they carry cooked food to their fields, smoke 
the Auka, and allow widow marriage, are held degraded. Still in 
matters of marringe they are allowed to give their daughters to 
Audich Bréhmans of Halvad in Kathiawir, whose danghters again 
marry with Dhringadra Audichs, and the daughters of Dhringadra 
Andichs with Andich Brahmans of Viramgém, Ahmedabad, and 
Sidhpur, the highest Gujarat representatives of their caste. The 
other Anudichs are, by profession, horsebreakers dhdraks, priests, 
cooks, beggars, astrologers, schoolmastera, traders, writers, and 


Poxarsa’s,! 2521, chiefly from Mérwér and Sind, generally 
swarthy in complexion, do not differ in language and dress from 
other high class Cutech Hindus, They are enterprizing,’ travelling 
to various parts of India, and many of them anxious to visit Zanzibar 
and Arabia though prevented by their caste rules. They act as 
family priests to Bhatiés, and like their patrons are willing to follow 
any calling. They are chiefly engaged as hushandmen, contractors, 
confectioners, and clerks. Followers of Vallabhichirya, their 
family goddesses are Lakshmiji and Chimunda in Marwir. They 
wear the sacred thread putting it on with little ceremony, generally 
at a relation’s marriage or at some place of pilgrimage. High caste 
Brihmans do not eat with them. Among members of the same famil: 
stock, otra, marriage is notallowed. On the sixth day after child-bi ieth : 
the women of the family, singing as at a marriage, bring a clay horse 
from the house of the mother’s father to her husband's house. At 
marriages the men dance in the procession and the women sing 


Pie ieee Read, (oll Ear Bo in that two of their ancestors, 
Karanji an Naranji from Shihor and Isdmli, while on their 7 ee 
pec "7a Pog ay ee liebe pre ay rece eng the daughter af 
one Hi ly anil ee of the Sammdéa then living at Nagar Samai on the site 
of the modern Tatta, This Hardds allowed the self-sacrifice of tha daughters of Jim 
etal nee abet keine we Apoae se Jones itten at the evil 


to nocept his son-in-law asi family peissta, Jém Lakha agreed and all Jadejia still 


where one of them went from Shrimdl, and being received with honour, settled. 
Seg eet aegis conc 
ilegitin +. i Se ny sles tenor A steele’ “Trartante Had MUDATLS 
| ferry oly man acre awtream. Burton's Sind, 310,311 
* Que of them who visited Europe and America is now an outcaste. 
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immodest songs. Education is spreading among them and their 
condition is improving. Panama's, 2138, degraded Andichs, take 
their name from Para} near Jundgad, where they came from [simli 
and Marwar, and they sayin 691 (747 5.) agreed to act.as family priests 
to Chérans and Ahirs. From J undgad they moved to Cutch, and 


settling in Printhal and Gedi, spread to Palansva and Adesar. When, 


in the reign of Réo Bhérmalji I, (1585 - 1631), the Ahirs left Vighela 
territory and settled in Chohéri and Anjar, their priests came with 
them, They own the Makhel village near Palinsva and there, as 
well as in,zome other places, are cultivators. They speak Gujaréti 
and dress like Ahirs. Unlike other Brahmans, Parajiis place a dish 
with a wheat flour ball on the chest of the dead body, throw the 
ball to the crows, and, after breaking a piece of its edge, give the 
dish to a low caste man; they also givethe six monthly feast after 
death, chhamdsi,at the end of the first month and the anniv ersary 
feast, varsi, at the end of six months. Shaivites or worshippers of 
goddesses, they wear the sacred thread, but as they allow widow 

re and eat with Rajputs, Suthdrs, Luhirs, Bharviads, Kumbhirs, 
Ahirs, 


is, and Darjis,.they are held degraded, 

Na’ cars, 1594, of twodivisions, Vadnagris, state servants, priests and 
beggars, and Visnagris, land-holders, are said to have come to Cutch 
in the timeof Rao Khengarji (1550). Mopus,' 914, taking their name 
fromthe village of Moherak or Modhera in the Dharméranya near the 
modern Chuval, are of three sub-divisions,? Chaturvedi, Trivedi, and 
Jethimal. The first, followers of the four Veds, are in Cutch of four 
family stocks, « gotras. Generally fair, remarkably clean and religions, 
they are priests, copyists, writers, Puriin reciters, coaks, and beggars. 
They are a well-toalo class and fond of giving caste dinners. 
Followers of Rim they belong to the sect of Raminandis. The 
Trivedis, followers of three Veds, claim descent from Riimchandra,? 
the hero of the Ramayan. According to their story they 





separated 
from the other Modh sub-divisions at Modhera, and narieooted by 


Ald-nd-din Khilji (1304) fled to Cutch. Fair in complexion, they 
speak Gujarati and dress in the meg Cutch fashion. Most are 


ries to Modh Vaniis and in r circumstances. Shaivites in 


=; rates 38,000 


_ religion their family goddess is Bhatérika of Modhera. At their 


marriages the bridegroom's oa aintle dressing a8 a jhanda,* in 
women’s clothes from head to waist,and in men’sclothes below, rabs his 


' ened ed Erahma, Vishnu, and Rides, ot ths my thtont Besbant- 
shabtis, at the Sabi ee "Theis families 

at nest | 
ating twenty-four stocks, were from living at Modhera, called Modba, and formed 


themselves into six sub-divisions, Chaturvedi, Trivedi, Jethimal, Dhinoja, Tindalja, 
and Agidrasa Dharmaranya section of the Skanda Purdn, 


tier tires bab divisions, Agidcves, Diiooja, and Tindaljs, are not found in 


Cutch., 
ait (0 mabe otoeaeed hor nga! mya gho Pavoni these Brihmans 


15,000 in number officiated oa their maintenance Ram created 36,000 
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face with oil, and daubs it with red powder, and then armed witha 
sword, goes with the bride and bridegroom to a place where two 
roads cross, and stays there till the pair offer their goddess food. 
Viivdisamvana Modhs area Chaturvedi sub-division put out of caste 
about 100 years ago for supportinga man who married his widowed 
danghtertoa Vairigi. Jethimals, wrestlers, 163, the third Modh sub- 
division, fair, strong, muscular, and many of them tall, speak Gujarati, 
The men have lately begun to wear Cutch clothes though the women 
still keep to the ordinary Gujarét dress. State messengers and 
professional wrestlers, they allow widow marriage, and, except those 
who follow Sv4mindréyan, have no objection to animal food and liquor. 
They are generally goddess worshippers, their family goddess being 
Limboja in Dinmar. Of late their condition has improved owing to 
the spread of education and their increased employment as clerks. 


Sa‘cHora’s,' 878, of two divisions, chiefly found in Vagad, of fair 
complexion, speak Gnujariiti and wear the ordinary Cutch dress. 
Though some are cooks in Vaishnav temples, beggars, and traders, 
most are husbandmen in Véghela villages. Generally well off, they 
are Shaivites or Vishnavites in religion following the Sam and 
Yajur Veds.2 The chief ee of their family goddess Pratyangn 
is at Satipur or Saéchor in eee They do not dine with ones 
Bréhmans, Sema’, 870, claim descent from fourteen sages, 
rishi, to whom on the occasion of her marriage with Krishna, the 
Shrimal district was made over by Lakshmi. They were then 
of fourteen family stocks, gotras, numbering in all 45,000 souls, 
Fight hondred years later, 18,000 families left Shrimél and settled. 
at Pushkarkshetra in Rajputina whence they came to be called 
Pushkarniis or Pokarnfis. Out of these 18,000, 5000 dined with 
Osval Vanids of Osnagar in Pirkar and came to be called diners, 
bhojake, formingaseparatecaste. Unusually fairin complexion, their 
language and dress are Gujarati. Living as priests of Vania Sonis, 
and Shrimali Vanifis, husbandmen, traders, cooks, and beggars they 
are asa class well-to-do. Shatvites in faith, their family goddess ia 
Mahidlaxmi of Bhinmal. At marriages the bride’s father must for 
ten gy hetandage feed the bridegroom’s relations, and generally feeds 
them for ten or twenty days more. They do not dine with other 
high caste Brahmans. Grena‘ra’s, 787, of the Panai sub-division of 
mount ,Girnir Brihmans,’ have a tradition that Krishna when he 
rose from the Damodar reservoir at Raivatéchal, the modern 
Girn4r, established them as Brahmans. More than three hundred 
years ago about 1557, their number in Cutch was 1100. Very fair 
in complexion, they are of average size, (jem Gujariti and, except 
that their turbans are Cutchi, wear the Gujarat dress. They are 
a well-to-do class living as priests, Purdn reciters, astrologers, writers, 












' The name of this caste, said to have been formed in the first cycle, Sat Fug, is 
said to be a corruption of Satihara or Satipur. Sati Dikshiyani bestowed the town 
of Satipar on thirty-six descendants of Om their deserting it some time after, 
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water-carriera, money-lenders, cooks piper ly in Vaishnav temples 
and houses, state and private clerks, and grant, girds, holders. They 
donot eat with high caste Brihmans, Vaishnavs of the Vallabhichérya 
sect, they follow the Rig, Sam, and Yajur Veds, and have thirty- 
six family goddesses, whose temples are in Sorath and Haldér tm 
Kiathidwar. Vena‘'xrs, 440, called Veorva's in Benares, descendants 
of the sage Vedamvyas, are rather dark in complexion and speak 
and dress in the ordinary Cutch fashion. Though some are priests 
and schoolmasters, most are husbandmen. Followers of the Yajur 
Ved, and Shaivites and Vaishnavs in faith, they are a well- 
to-do class. The chief place of worship of their family goddess 
Sarasvati is at Benares. They wear the sacred thread and dine 
with Vaniis. 


Anorts, 391, trace their origin to the sage Valmiki’s younger 
son, who, with other sages, was brought by garud, Vishnu’s eagle, 
to a sacrifice performed by Krishna at Dwirks. Rather fair in 
complexion their language and dress are Gujarati. Asaclass they are 
poor, living as temple servants, traders, beggars, and confectioners. 

aishnays in religion, their family god is Dwérkénéth at Dwarka. 
Nawpva’na’s, 350, found about Anjdr, claim descent from the sage 
Nandi who, when officiating at a horse sacrifice, was cursed by 
Brahma’s wife Sdvitri, Blighted by this curse his descendants lost 
all scripture knowledge, but by the kindness of their family goddess 
Vinkal at Virdni in Mérwiér, they re-gained their pastas and 
are now admitted to be priests. Except that their women dress 
in Cutch fashion their language and dress are Gujarati. Traders 
and cultivators they are chiefly Shaivites following the Yajur Ved. 
Pa'iva's, 255, belonging to the Gaud division of Brihmans, 
take their name from Pili in Maérwir which, they say, was about 1200 
wrested from them by Sioji Rathod, nephew sh Japan of ils 
whose kingdom was overthrown by Shihbuddin Gori (a.D. 1193). 
Their language and dress still show traces of a Marvadi origin. 
Priests, hushandmen, and beggars,! they are goddess worshippers, 
their family deity being Bauchréji of Chuval near Viramgim. 
Baosaxs, 182, came from Shrimél to Osnagar in Pérkar, separating 


from their Shriméli parent stock. Called Bhojake, diners, from 
eating with other castes, they came to Cutch with the Osvals. Generally 
are beggars, priests of Jain Vanids, and ministrants in Jain or 
where they act as songsters and musicians, on new year's dey making 
verses in honour of their Vania patrons. In spiteofthe wishes of their 
ee they cling to the worship of goddesses and refuse to become 
Jains. They wear the sacred thread and are fairly well off, spending 
large sums of money in brin a ese from Marwir. Suevars, 1/4, 
are degraded ministrants in Vaishnav temples. AYRA Bra‘ MANS, 
160, associating with Ahirs for whom they act as family priests and 
with whom they eat, are the same as Parajids. Other minor classes are 
Gavps, 112, are beggars. Guouts, 86, said to take their name from the 


1 ‘The Palivils in the village of Nakhtrina are rich money-lenders, some of them 
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aloe, gugal,! are rather fair, and speak and dress in Gujarat fashion. 
Priests of Réjgors,and ministrants or beggars in Vaishnav temples, 
they officiate as priests in shrdddh ceremonies performed at the Gomti 
lake in Dwérka, and levy fixed taxes on pilgrims visiting that holy 
island. Followers of the Yajur Ved and Vaishnavites, each family 
has its own goddess, Visot or Chandrabhiga at Dwarka. Asnclasa 
they are poor. Sompvra’s, 17, brought into Cutch from Somnath Pétan, 
are Gujaritis in language and dress. Priests of Sompura Salits, 
they are Shaivs in faith following the 84m and Yajur Veds. Their 
family goddess is Vaégheshvari. As a class they are well-to-do. 
Mora a's, 16, and Dzccanis, 7, are state servants and in : 
circumstances. Kanponia’s,* 26, from Kathiiwar, priests to the 
Sorathia Viinids, are Gujaritis in language and dress. Shaivs 
or Vaishnays in religion their family goddess is Simudri, of 
Kandoha near Dhoraji in Kathiiwir. Jna'tora‘’s, 58, are begrars, 
Va'rpas, 4, are priests to Viiyda Vanids, and Puragta's, 68, of North 
India, are soldiers, 


Writers included two classes, Kiiyasths 380, and Brahma- 
Kshatris $890, a total of 4270 souls or 1°15 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Ka'yastus are said, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, to have come to Cutch from Sind, Marwér, Ahmedabad ; 
and Sorath. Once largely employed in the Réo’s army they were 
much more numerous than at present. They are found in Bhuj, 
Mandvi, Anjér, and Mundra as state servants or accountants and 2s 
merchants and clerks. They belong to three sub-divisions, Mathur, 
Shrivastak, and Valmik. Most of them are Mathurs, but ag all 
intermarry there is little difference. In colour much like the better 
class of Vanids, they wear the sacred thread and have lately taken 
to the Vania and Rajput instead of the Bhatia turban, They respes 
Brihmans and belong to the Shaiy, Vaishnay, and Sv4mi a 
sects. There is no leetng family among them. Thongh none of 
3 are scholars they freely send their children to school even to 

ombay. 


Ksnateis, properly Branwa-Kenatnis*, 3890, found in Mandvi 
and Bhuj, cut in small numbers over the whole province, are said 
to have peereeny lived in the Antarved, that is, the land between the 
Gangesand the Jamna, They call themselves Suryavanshi Kshatris 
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and claim descent from the twelve sons of ci, agnor who, 
during Parshurim’s persecutions, were saved by the sage Dadhichi 

and brought up in his hermitage as Brahman boys. On a visit of 
Parshnuram to his hermitage, Dadhichi passing them off as Brahman 
boys, Parshurém took away the eldest and taught him the art of 
war. Finding how he had been deceived, Parshurém cursed the 
boy, and made useless his knowledge of war. At Dadhichi's advice 

the boy went with his brothers and propitiated the goddess Hinglaj. 
Unable altogether to reverse the curse, the goddess allowed them to 
reign for three generations in Sindh Sauvir when they were driven 

out by the Barbar, a tribe of foreigners. Again visiting the goddess 

she told them to give up hope of becoming rulers, and ordered 
Vishyakarma to teach them the arts of dyeing, weaving, turning, 

and carpentry. As craftsmen they increased, and spreading over 
Marwar, Kathiiwir, Gujarit, and Cutch, are now divided into 96 
families. heed Bade the Brihman thread. Following different 
Sasa all belong to the same caste, have the same Sdrasvat 
rihmans for priests, and have the same nukhs or family names. 

Fair and in appearance like Gujarat Kzhatris, Cutch Brahma- 
Kshatris, in language, food, and ies do not differ from other 
middle clasa Cutch Hindus. Most are dyers, calico-printers, silk- 
weavers, and carpenters, but some are revenue contractors, writers, 
land-holders, money-lenders, traders, and ship-owners. Those at 
Mandvi are writers, silk-weavers, and labourers, and those at Bhuj, 
dyers, Though some have risen to high posts, as a class they are 
badly off. Attheir marriages, accompanied bya party of his friends, 

the bridegroom, dressed in white, ' ‘ith a drawn sword and cocoanut 

in his hand, rides to the bride’s house, and is there received 

by the bride’s mother. Throwing o cloth round his neck she 
leads him to a cot in the centre of the marriage booth where 

the bride lies covered with one or two quilts. The bridegroom walks 

four times round the cot, distributes sweetmeats an a cocoanut, 
and, without seeing his bride, retires to neighbouring house, 
returning some time after for the regular ceremony. During the 
seremony both bride and bridegroom wear & white dress sprinkled 
: with yellow, and when the marriage is over the bride's father-in-law 
| vives her a suitof clothes with a special design, bhat, not found 
the clothes of other castes. W idow marriage is allowed by 
artisan Brahma-Kshatris. The practice is said to date from Raja 
Todar Mal, who at Akbar’s et es married his widowed daughter 
_ girl oho old. In widow marriages the bride and bride- 
(groom: ins! of looking at each other look at their reflections in. 
earthen waterpots. Their family goddess 18 Hinglaj, and excepting 
«a few Vaishnavas who belong to the Vallabhichéri sect, they are 
generally followers of Shiv and Mata. In every village they have 

a place called the manayi with an image of Hingl4j or Ashapura. 

A. few Kehatris send their children to school, but they are not 
ashing or a prosperous class. The section of the Brahma- 
Kshatris, writers and Government servants who, immigrants from 

' Léhor, hold themselves aloof from the craftsmen; do not allow 
_ widow marriage, and, as family priests have Sarasvat Brahmans, 
: who, unlike other Sérasvats, do not dine with Lobénds and 
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Bhansilis, though well known in most parts of Gujarat, are not 
found in Cutch. 


Of Merchants, Traders, ond Shopkeepers, there were 
fifteen classes with a strength of 117,684 souls or 31-03 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population, They belong to two main sections, 
Cutchis originally from Sind whose home tongue is Cutchi, and 
Gujarétis who speak Gujarati and have most of them come from 
Gujarat within the last 200 years, Of the fifteen classes, eleven 
were Meshri or Brihmanic and three Shrivak or Jain Vanias. 

Following this division there are of Mesnet Va'n1a's, Mopus, 
1191, who, taking their name from Modhera in Parintij, 
are found in the chief towns of the province. They are said to 


"have fled to Cutch from the persecution of Alé-ud-din Khilji 


(1295-1315). Of the six divisions, Dasa and Visa Goghvis, Dasa 
and Visa Adéljds, and Dasa and Visa Méndaliés, distinct in other 
parts of Gujarat, four, Dasa and Visa Goghvis and Dasa and Visa 
Adaljas, lntermmarry in Cutch and Kathiéwir. Mandaliia, who 
are also found in Cutch, are soparate. Fair in complexion their 
look and home tongue are those of Gujarat Vaniis. Living in 
well-built houses, ey are neat, hardworking, intelligent, and, 
especially in Bhuj, well-to-do. Some of them of late have risen to 
high places in the state, but most are merchants, accountants, 
state and private clerks, shopkeepers, and turners. Especially the 
Mandaliis, Modh Vaniis are religious, followers of Vallabhicharya, 
and careful to visit the shrine cf their family goddess Bhadrérika 
at Modhera, Though they claim the right to do so all do not 
wear the sacred thread. Widow marriage is forbidden and 
solygamy is practised and allowed only when the first wife proves 
aren. At marriages, except among the Mindalids, Modh 
bridegrooms wear the sword. They have a headman, patel, but 
allow him little authority, All Modhs give their children Bo 

Gujarati schooling, and are, on the whole, Prosperous and well-to-do, 
‘aYpa's (358), coming in the latter part of the sixteenth centary 
from Vayad in Pitan, are found only in the towns of Bhuj, 
Kothira, Méndvi, Nalia, and Tera. Their two sub-divisions Dasa 
and Visa, the Visa very small and found only in Bhuj, marry with 
each other and with Gujarit Vaydas, Speaking Gujaréti, and wearing 
the Bhatia turban and a simpler and coarser dress than other V anitis, 
they are clean, hardworking, quiet, and honest, someof them labourers, 
but most dealing ih tobacco and grocery. They are in middling 


condition generally well removed from poverty. Though they wear 


the Vaishnav sect-mark, kanthi, they are not strict Vaishnays. 
Their priesta are Vayda Bréhmans of whom there is only one family 
m Cutch. Sprung, according to their caste tradition, from Vayn 
son Hanumén the monkey god, though they hide it from outsider 
the bridegroom goes to the bride's honse dressed as 4 monkey and 
there leaps about in monkey fashion, Allowing polygamy, but 
forbidding widow marriage, the caste has a headme , patel, whe 
settles disputes with the help of some of the leadi rmembers. Most 
Viydis give thei boys some little Gujaniti schoo ing. Sorarmia's 
(161), found in Mandvi, have come from Sorath in Kathiawir, 
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and claim to be of the solar race. Intermarrying with the Kathiawar 
Sorathias, their language and dress are Gujarati. Traders and 
merchants’ clerks, most of them are in a middling condition. 
Vaishnavs in faith their family goddess 1s Simundri. They allow 
polygamy, but forbid widow marriage. JHa'LonA'’s, (97), & 
small community found at Mandvi and | iraini, said to have been 
created by Parvati to maintain Valkhel Brahmans, take their name 
from Jhélor in Marwar, whence they seem to have migrated to 
Gutch, Their three sub-divisions, Dasa, Visa, and Pancha, speak 
Guijaréti and dress in Cutch fashion like Gujar Osvils. Generally 
raders, shopkeepers, and writers, they are a poor class. Shaivs, 
Vaishnavs, and goddess worshippers, their family goddess is Himja 
(Parvati) at Réythanpur. They allow polygamy, but forbid widow 
marriage. Kana’ps (215), found chiefly at Godhra in the south, 
claim descent from Kashyap, one of the seven seers, Sapt Rishis, 
and state that, originally of the Meshri sub-division, they came 
from Maérwir to Cutch before the main body of their caste. 
Prospering in their new land and takinga new name, they began 
to despise the Moshris who retalisted by stopping intermarriage. 
Then the Kardds associated with Cutch Osyaéls and mostly adopted 
Jainism, though some, especially in foreign parts, kept to the 
Erihmanic faith. Cultivators and traders they are very well off. 
They allow polygamy if the first wife is barren, but ford widow 
marrige. Mrsuet (863), more correctly Muheshria, found at 
Madh, Bhuj, Mandvi, and in the wost, are said to haye come to 
Cutch about 500 years ago from Nagor-in Thar, and, establishing 
themselves in Kanthi, to have gradually spread over Abdasa. 
Speaking Thar Gujarati they wear a turban much like that worn 
by Thar Vanias, something between the ordinary Vania and 
the Bhatia head-dreas. Chiefly dealers in clarified butter, ght, 


oil, sugar, and molasses, they are a religious people, in middling 


condition. Vaishnavs in name, but with goddesses as their family 
guardians, their hereditary family priests are Pélival Brihmans, 
though of late ‘some Pokarnés. have by purchase secured their 
sironage. Practising neither polygamy nor widow marrage, they 
in not allowing their women to join the marriage party 
| bride . headman, seth, with the help of 
xoctable members sottlos caste disputes. Most of them 
give their boys some Gujarati schooling, and to better thei- 
condition have, in considerable numbers, moved from Cutch to 
Bombay. Naa'conts, a branch of Meshris, intermarry with, and in 
religion do not differ from, the main body ofthe caste. Their women 
“Wa'wra Sonrs,) an offshoot of the Visa Shrimféli Vanide, 
wear the Gujarét dress, and are by profession goldsmiths, ae 
ornaments and setting precious stones. ign: with Vaniés and 
not putting on the sacred thread, they are followers of Vallabha- 
chérya and goddesses. Their family goddess is Vagheshvari. 
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Of Suea'vax Va'wia's there are three classes : Sagmta‘nrs (5745), of 
two sub-divisions Visa 4400 and Dasa 1345, a comparatively small 
caste, are found all over the province. According to their caste Story, 
at Shrimaél 90,000 families were created by Lakshmiji out of her flower 

urland to maintain 45,000 Shrimali Brihmans, Those sprung from 
the right side of the garland were called Visa, and those from the 
left, Dasa. Of rather dark complexion, both wear the ordinary 
Cutchi dress and speak Gujariti, the Visiés with a rather indistinct 
pronunciation. Clean, industrious, sober, and thrifty, both are 
traders, merchants, and clerks generally well-to-do. ‘Though so far 
alike, the two divisions do not intermarry and differ from each 
other in religion and customs. The Visés are all Thénekvési * or 
non-image-worshipping Jains; the Dasis are image-worshipping 
Jains, Vaishnavs, and Shaivs. The family priests of both Visis — 
and Dasis are Shriméli Brihmans. Unlike the Dasia, the Viséis 
intermarry with the Visa Osvals and do not keep the yearly Hindu 
rites, shraddh, in memory of deceased ancestors. The famil 
roddesses of the Vistas are Sachii and Chimunda, and of the Dasia 

fahilakshmi of Bhinmdl in Marwér. Kanpots (265), an offakoot 
from the Dasa Shrimalis, are now a separate caste. Confectioners 
by calling, they do not differ in other respects from their parent 
caste. Cutout Osva'ts (47,472), from Os, Parinagar, and Budhesar im 
Pirkar, say, that forced to leave Piirkar on account of the misconduct 
of their chief, they went to Sind, and, finding the Musalmén 
element too strong, came to Cutch.* They are of three sub-divisions, 
Visa, Dasa, and Péncha, The Dasis separated about three hundred 
Fears ago wishing to introduce widow marriage. They afterwards 
gave up the practice, and, within the last few years, a small offshoot 
reintroduced it and were named Panchis. Visis and Dasis are 
found over the whole country, the Visés chiefly in Kanthi and the 
Dasis in Abdisa. The Pénchés, about 125 families, are chiefly 
confined to Abdéss. Speaking Cutchi, the Dasds, but not the 
Visés wear a turban somewhat like the Bhiitia head-dress. They are 
a mild people, even among Vanitis,and haye good saving habits. 
Some of them traders, but most cultivators, they are in ! 
circumstances, slowly gaining the ownership, girds, of rent-free lands. 
Chietly image-worshipping Jains in religion their family goddess is 









‘Jains of the Derivdsi sect worship the images of some goddess, and of the 
twenty-four saints, firthasbora, 
_* Another story is that tho Shrimdil king Desal allowed none but millionaires ta. 
live inside his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, aShrimdli Vania named Ruid 
had a brother named Sdad, whose fortane did not come up to the chief's standard of 
wealth. Forced to live outside hassked his brother to help him to make up the required 
million, but meeting with no encour nt he and Jaychand, » discontented son of 
the king of Shrimi!, and many Shrindlis, Rajpots, and others left Shrimal, and = 
in the town of Mandovad, called it Oanor the frontier, Among the settlers were - 
Shrimali Viuniia, Bhatti, Cholin, Ghelot, God, Gohil, Hada, Jddav, Makvdna, 
Parmar, Rathod and Thar Rajputs, all devout worshippers of Shiv. RatansuriaJain 

eggar, by working miracles, converted Jaychand their kisi, and all the settlers to. 
his inith, age fy Osvals formed them into one caste. Thisis said to have - 
_ on. (itech sche cad (August) ghee Shrimali ee of the 

amily nama G » Who had come with them, being converted dined with them, 
and ate therefore called acioks, Tod (Western India 405) sere different account 
of their origin ¢laiming them as descendants of the Solanki kings of Anhilvida (M2-— 
1240) who gave up the aword for the till, 


Gujardt-] 
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Satya in Péirkar. In both divisions every settlement has its head- 
man, patel, who have considerable influence, two or three of them 
meeting and settling caste disputes. Most Catch Osvala give 
their boys some slight schooling. Guyan Osva'ts (11,499), as in 
towns all over the province, speak Gujariti and are the richest class 
of Catch Vénids, all of them traders and merchants. Jains im 
religion both of the image and non-image worshipping sects, their 
family priests are Bhojaks occasionally helped by some less illiterate 
Bréhmans. They have a headman, puatet, who, calling im some 
respectable members, settles caste disputes. They are @ prosperous 
class, educating their children and willing to take to new pursuits. 

Besides Vinids, under the head Merchants come Bhiitiis, 
Lohinds, Bhansdlis, Depdlis, and Vivas, though many Lohanis and 
Bhans4lis are husbandmen, not traders. 

Bua'ria’s) about 20,000, are found in all of the province. 
They claim to be Bhati Rajputs of the Yadav * stock, who under the 
name of Bhattis or Bhitis aro the ruling tribe in Jegalmir in north 
Rajputéna, and, as Musalmaén Bhitis, are found im considerable 
numbers in the Labor and Multan divisions of the Panjab,’ and 
to a less extent in the North-West Provinces. In Sind, best known 
as the traders of Shikarpur,* they are found over the whole provimee 
chiefly in Abdisa and Pavar, and the towns of Mandvi, Mundra, and 
Anjir According to Panjab accounts their earliest capital (600 B.c.) 
was at Gajnipur, supposed by General Cunningham to have been not 
far from the modern Raval Pindi. From this, he thinks, they were 
in tho first century A.D. driven south-east before the Indo-Skythians.’ 
Tod mentions that in the eighth century the Yadu Bhiattis 
were driven south of the Satlaj.° But it would seem from the 
accounts of the third expedition (1004) of Mahmud of Ghazni 





1 Phitia or Bhattia comes, according to Ganeral Cunningham, from Mat a warrior 
[Ancient _L 247). They are also anid to be called either after Bhat one of 
the sons of Salivdhan (As, Res. 1X. 215), of Bhapat the grandson of Sam. (Tubfatu- 
vt The Bhatia and J&dejds are branches of the Vidar. Glsdwin's A'in-d-Akbari, 
IL $77, The Hindu Yadave of Jeanlmir are called Bhitia, their brethren af the 
Panjab who have beeome Musalmdins are known a Bhatis, Cunningh ‘s Arel 
= 1963-64, 16 20. The rulers of Jesalmir are Bhattia, those of r Bhitis, 

nd the Hindu traders of Shikarpor in Sind Bhdtiia, Elliot's Races, N. W, P., L Si. 

4 North Rajpotina is the modern headquarters of the Bhattis, The boundaries 
are roughly, on the north the Hatlaj, on the east Harriana, on the south Bikiner, and 
on the west the desert. Ham. (at. L. 226. In the inning of the century their 
bead cattera were at Bhatner 130 smiles north-east of miner, Ditto. 





+ Elliot's Races, N. W. P., 1. 37,38. 
+ Elliot's Races, N. W. P., I. 37. bab high 
Sa ein "tes, IX, 218) finds montion of them as Ashambbsss On 1? Oe 
‘Jand on the east of the Indus from Uch te the ses. Ha also says (222) that 
tribes have avttled to the enut of the Ganges. | sham, the Viidara 


dig FES , Arch. Rep. Il. 2. According to General Cunuingham, 
a Fee " gilivaban and by bis sou Résilu, the founder of 
Brill ! heap lh ey According to Wilford aes Det: LX, 215, 222) some 


tribes of Bhattie strongly inal on their descent from Salivaheo & call themechves 
and an incarnation of V4 
* Western » i. 
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Chapter III- that there was still a strong Bhatia kingdom at Bhatia or Bherah 
Population. on the left bank of the Jhelam near the salt range.’ And it was 
Trad probably by the later Musalmiin invaders that the Bhatiis were 
ne driven south into the desert and Sind In Sind the Bhétiés are 
eaid to have sunk to be fishermen, and there they still continue to eat 
fish and drink spirits." The date of the Bhitiis’ arrival in Cutch 
has not been traced. Probably most of them have settled since the 
establishment of Jédeja power (about 1350). ‘Their two sub-divisions, 
Dasa and Visa, eat together. But the Visis, while taking Dasa girls, 
rarely give Dasis their daughters in marriage. 'They are well 
made, tall, and active, according to MacMurdo (1818), « remarkably 
fair and handsome race.* Their home language is Cutchi. Exeey 
that the women’s robe is somewhat scantier, and that the men's 
turban has an extra peak or horn in front, their dress is the same as 
the Vaniiés’. Keen, vigorous, subtle, and unscru ulous, as merchants, 
traders, and brokers, they have, under the Hritish Government, 
risen to much wealth and importance. Numbers have moved either 
permanently or for a time to Bombay, and as there is no difficulty 
in the way of their travelling, many of them are settled, tothe weat, 
in the ports of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Zanzibar, and, in 
the east, as far as China.’ _ Others are apres over Gujarat as retail 
shopkeepers and milk-sellers. In Cutch, besides as traders, clerks 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as husbandmen, and 
a few as labourers. Probably from the cipians fecling aguinst 
taking life none deal in vegclablas or in root crops. Their women 
are clever with the needle, flowering silk with mach skill and taste,® 
About the close of the fifteenth century, the Cutch Bhitiés were 
converted to the Vallabhichérya sect of Vaishnavs. Under tho 
influence of the Mahérdjés, for whom they have a very extreme 
veneration, they have become very strict vegetarians, most careful 
not to take life, and very observant of religious rites, ‘hey wear 
the sacred thread and ds not allow widow marriage. They haye a 
“man, mahijani, but give him no authority, and settle all caste 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of members. On 
the whole they are a rising class; careful to teach their children to 
read and write Gujariti, the rich beginning to invest their Savings 
in buying landed estates. : 
Eohdnda. Lowa'xa’s (30,939) are found all over Cutch, Originally Rathod 
Rajputs, they are said to take their name from Lohénpur or Lohokot 








1 Elliot's Hist » TT. 30 and 440, The Bhatti Rajputs still mt to this track 
aa the place of their residence before their advance oastward, and air nin ine ia atl 
ed in the large town of Pindi Bhattean on the Chindb. (Ditto, 441), 
L E a = cre L bar 





_* Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. Il, 245. So the Bhiitis of Bhatiana are anid to be one of the 
finest and handaomest tribes in India Jour. A. 8, Beng. XXXV, IL 97. ot ie 
® ‘Among Bhitids,” writes Sir Bartle Frore (1875), ‘are the keenest of traders, the 
most sensual of Voluptuaries, intellects remarkable even among Hindus for seuteness 
and subtlety, sometimes an obtusencas of moral consciousness which would startle a 
y slave, butin rare exouptions 4 simple devotion to truth which would do honour 
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in Multén' and to have been driven by the Musalmins from the 
Panjab into Sind, and afterwards, about the thirteenth century, to 
have found their way to Cutch.? In Cutch, in the seventeenth 
eentury, especially during the reigns of Lakhéji and Raéyadhan L., 
Lohans held very high posts as bankers and mimsters, Im 1746 
they were most bitterly persecuted by Lakhiji, sixty-five of the 
chief families tortured to death and a sum of £80,000 extorted from 
them, and again in 1778 the head of the caste (Devchand) was put 
to death and a large fine levied from his relations. Since then a 
Lohana has never risen to the post of minister, and few of them 
are now men of much wealth and position’ Among the Sind 
Lohinda there are at least fifty sub-divisions, the chief of them 
Khudaébaidi and Sehvini. But in Cutch clan titles have worn 
down into family names, nukhs, and all dine together and 
intermarry. Darker than Bhitiés they are like them tall, strong, 
and muscular. Their home tongue is Cutchi and the dress, both of 
men and women, is that of other high class Cutch Hindus, They 
nly eat flesh and drink spirits. Very sturdy and hardworking, 
hey are most nseful labourers, masons, and hushandmen, Some are 
‘very successful writers, shopkeepers, and grain-dealers. But, unlike 
the Bhatiés, they seldom risk large ventures or push their fortunes 
in Persia, Arabin, or Africa.t Waishnavs of the Ramanoj sect their 
family goddess is Randel Mata, and they are devout worshippers 
of the Spirit of the Indus, darya pir, who is said to have saved 
them when they fled from Multan.’ Every Lohina village has 
a place built in honour of this spirit, where a lamp, fed 
with clarified butter, is kept burning day and night, and where in 
the month of Chaifra (March-April) a festival is celebrated. 
They wear the sacred thread and allow polygamy and widow 
marriage. They have a headman, patel, but give him no personal 


authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the 








i Burton's Sind, 314. Burgess’ Arch. Sur, Rep. 1874, 195. Perhaps Ptolemy's 
Labaka (St. Martin Geo. Gree. ot Lab, 922). At Unitra, Tod (1823) found Lohinis 
whom he calls a mercantile tril of Bhatti ne Adee Western Indin 


Lohina is aid to have then included the Samma and Likha clans. aiiots Hinicey 
L 362; MacMurdo, Jour. R.A, Soc. L 947. Lohands are still the chief Hindu tribe 
in Sind. Besides in the Panjab, north-west Coteh, and Sind, Lohinds are found in 
vinistdn, the — — a io “cca 

“coma, ar a | and a howtile pe nduring kinds of hardship 
raving not bile danger in suit of wealth, Burton’s Sind, $14. 

* Since their in Catch a large number of Lobiinds have bocome Musalméns 
of the Maman sect, See p. 3. 


4 Burton's Sind, 315, vs 
* Trane Bom. Lit.Soc IL 245, Tn Sind they eat meat, are ndiicted to spirituous 


ora, do not object to fish and onions, and drink water from the of their 
inlosiors sa well aa their superiors in caste. Borton’s Sind, 314. So Tod (Annals of 


a Or the Sint Lobéas trader, cing bp (Sind, agi uncommonly acute in 


ip the river god and some have adopted the faith of Buba 


ae diy start new ventures, cautious, and perhaps & 
4 ‘Cabol, 
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opinion of the majority of the members. Those who can afford it — 
generally give their children some Gujardti schooling. 


Brawea'tts or Veous,’ 10,599, found in the south and westof — 
Cutch, claim to be Solanki Rajputs, who, taking to cultivation, 
separated from the rest of their tribe in the reign of Sidhréj Jaysing 
(L094-1143). O€f their arrival in Cutch nothing certain is known, 
but they probably settled during the eleventh century when Cutch 
formed part of the eee of the Anhilvida Solankis, Except 
in wearing small gold earrings and a white skull cap when pci 
in the field, their dress and lan aare like those of other good 
caste Cutch husbandmen. When hard-worked the Bhansali 
adds to his allowance of clarified butter, and in the cold weather 
sometimes takes sweet oil with his bread. All smoke tobacco, and 
a. few eat meat and drink liquor; none take opium. Husbandmen, 
shopkeepers, and traders, they are hardworking and thrifty. 
Though, except some who have made fortunes in Bombay, few of 
them are rich, as a class they are free from debt, generally owning 
one or two milch buffaloes and cows. Except one monthly holiday 
and three or four special rest days, the Bhansili cultivator works 
in the field from sunrise to sunset, his wife bringing him dinner at 
noon and generally working with him for somehours. Vaishnays in 
name, some of them worship goddesses. But they chiefly reverence 
the Mandvi saint, Sadhu Laldés, to whom they seaate make a 

resent of 6d. (4 as.) and some grain. Their family poddess is 
Mabéméya of Sidhpur Patan. Contrary to rule they shave onl 
twice, and bathe only once a month. More than other Cateb 
Hindus they live as joint families. Children are betrothed soon 
after birth and married about ten. Birth and marriage registers. 
are kept by their priests, and widows are allowed to marry. They 
are on the whole a declining caste. 


Der’ata's (111), perhaps from Depélpur in the Panjab, are found 
in small numbers in different parts of Cutch. Originally Lohdnés 
they have separated from the main body of the caste, and, though 
they dine with them, do not intermarry.* Their language and dresa 
are Gujariti, and they are employed as house servants, labourers, 
and traders. They wear the sacred thread and allaw widow marriage. 
Their family goddesses are Ashdpura, Tripura, and Kélika. Some — 
families also worship the god Narsingji whose chief temple is 
in Dhriingadra. Though poor as a class, one of them not many 
pee ago rose to a high ition in the service of the state. 

‘a’va's, 13, grain parchers by trade, differ little from Lohans and 
Depdlés with whom they dine. 2 








the tribe referred to (1818) in Hamilton's Deser; 
Eowedines fee 
V. cap. L) mentions them, under the name of 
who eat meat and fish, a | 
* The Dhringadra and Wadhwin Lohands do not dine with Depdlia, 
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Rajputs, 40,166 strong or 10°87 per cent of the total Hindu 
population, form two main divisions; those who have come from Sind, 
and those who have come from Gujarit. Simd ERajpnts (25, 649) 
include the Jadejis, the twenty-three low class Samma clans known 
as Dangs,and the Sodhds. Gujardét Rajputs (16,517) include, besides 
a number of smaller clans known locally as Gujars, representatives 
of the preat Chivda, Solanki, Vaghela, and Golil tribes. 


Ja'pesa's, the ruling clan in Cutch, with astrength of about 18,599 
souls, found all over the rovince and especially numerous in Abdésa 
and Kanthi, are the sading Hindu representatives of the old Sind 
tribes of Samma Rajputs, The present Sammis claim as Musalméins 
@ more or less Arab origin.’ But they, as well as the Jddejds, 
almost certainly belong to the great Yadav stock whose pedigree 

back to Sémba, son of Krishna, and who are probabl othe 
Baitaetie and Sambus of Alexander’s ($25 8.c.) historians.’ Early 
in the eighth century (712), the Sammias are specially ecacnn 
- coming, with dancing and the beating of drums, to meet the Arab 
meror Muhammad Kasim, and to have gladly accepted his rule. 
the Sumra dynasty (1025 - 1515), the Sammas probabl 
waiiiniaed a half in ependent position in the south of Sind,‘ am 
. would seem at several times between the eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries to have moved south to Cutch to avoid Sumra tyranny.® 
- Om the overthrow of the Sumris by Ald-ud-din (1315), the 
Sammés, with their head-quarters at Samai near Tatta, became the 
 gnlers of south Sind. In the spread of Muhammadan power, tha 
_ Sammés, before the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted 
Islam," and since their conversion, though it is still borne by several 
large pastoral tribes, the name Samma is less known than those 
of the Hindu branches of the tribe, the Saimejis and Jidejas.? 
According to the latest accounts, the name Tédeja was taken by the 


at a 
4 ace said to be descended from an Arab Abi Iahl, also to take their name 
thie tin or nes compen tg the prophet Nuh or Noah. Their chief's 
amahed, Elliot's 


; title Jaan foi same way traced to the great Persian Jam or J 


) are said at that time te have boon under the influence of 





® Though the Sumris were the 
and, ph idayen the mention af Pre 
time of nee Loe abdarapaerle Ag 
He iy oe and ASL eae 
the ancient tenants of the soil, Many families were driven by his exactions to 
abandon the the land of their birth and seck refuge in Cuteh, which hes between Gujanit 
=| sed Sind, pee Stim) enh by boas ane Hany Bee held to tho present day. 
3 © The date of Samma conversion to Ialém was not carlier than 1391. Elliot's History, 


FM Eiiot's History, L, 496. Sdémeja Hindus are not found in Cutch. 
2-8 
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Chapter ITI. (Cnutch branch about 1350 when they called in as their chief Likha, 
Population. 2 son of Jém Jéda of Tatta.! Whether Jideja was a new namo, 
r seek whether they about this time became Musalméns and afterwards 
os Poa returned to Hinduism, and whether these changes of religi 
or were the canse of infanticide are doubtful Herein, On the w ole & 
it seems probable that they were called Jadeja after Jada the 

father of the new line of rulers ;? that they had, probably os 

far back as the eleventh or twelfth century, been converted 

to the doctrines of the Karmatian sect of heretic Musalmins;? | 

and that, . the killing of children was no new custom, 








1 ' Arch. Rep. 1874-75, 190, | 
* Vivien de St, Martin (Geographic Greeque et Latine de I'Inde, 906, 207) identifica 
them with Pliny’s (77 a.p.) Derange with whom the Buze or Bouddas, an old branch 
“ the Jidlejida, 1 caught Another reference to the Jddejds is, about 1300, in the | 
‘ervclatad rasehes ;of the Térikh-i-M"Asumi (Elliot, I. 216-225), in the ol 
rads Dada the ep of south Sind, where Jddejda are several times mantio with — 
Balochis and Sodhds and are in one place spoken of as men of Jadeja, Jit Baluchia — 
by race, (Elliot, L 217, 218). These passages, confused and of doubtful authority, are | 
sup rted by the stories which, attempting to prove that it dates from Likha, (about 
1350) show "hat at Lakha's time the name was already in use, Of LAkha’s story 
share are two versions, Of these the Rao's version (Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. 205) maker 
out that Likha waa one of twins, and asin Cutch a twin is called Jiida ho was known 
aa Jddeja. Toil's version vo India, 474) is that Likha waa the only one /of 
pirat aoe ekvell fret 8 idemic, and that as pected irbaadh: Pts spiel 
feather brush, jdela, roum him he came to be called Jdda, il ng a, peacock: 1 
fanciful explanations, beth stories agree that Lakha waa the son of Jdda, ee Jade 
name is the most natural and likely origin of the word, The endin 2 oe eer ae 
son of, is very common among Rajput and allied tribes. (Major J, W. ateon). 
ait appears from the detai wd account in Ferishta, IL 390+ a2, that the Jailajsa: 
re been converted to Isldm long before the time of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511), 
Compare Gladwin's A‘in--Akban, IL 72, the Mohammadan meee has cation i 
led in Cuteh). d calling them heretics Forishta does 
= of the faith the Jac pecteebed “SBut for several reaona ft seen probable 
that they, with man bly ae het cle Sind, were converted by the leaders of the 
Karmnatian sect, eleventh or twelfth century. Three accounts 
are given of the origin a the name and sect of the Karmations, va Ania. 
According to wie ss iabigpr gine ned Oriontale, L. 507), it comes from Hamlin 
near Kula, onder. weccomting to Elliot (Hist, DL. 
Stacie fun Rareat a gine st remain ag agit rg trae Bape spin _he adlop 
aeocret style of wri Acoonling to the Dabistin (David Shea‘s 
Il. 421, sake) the fe was nicknamed Aoarmatah, the crooked, This pene ek 
Ahmad or Ham«Lin, the son. of Ashath, appeared in 891 (278 H.) as an adherent 
ef Ahmad, son of Abd-allih, son of Maimun Kaddah the ancestor of Said or 
Obaid-alldh, the founder of the Fitemite Kdlifa, Recommending of 
women, and releasing men from all moral and religious duties, or, according to Elliot, 
teaching the doctrine that everything desirable is obtainable, Hamdin Karmata 
differed from his predecessors in endeavouring to carry out his views by violonce, and 9) 
ae ae an open unrelenting war moe the ruling powers, According to D'Herbelot (L J 
they believed ina government of angels and devils, turned the orders of the! au 
eneatarnicies, said that the religious fast waa a symbol of cedar pres ealirbare be 
Siesta ene tha religi tt) seve fornication, waa the | 
uncleanness forbidden ble Koran, In the year 08 or $03 (286 or 2) H.}, under 
Said surname! Haleib, the Karmatians v 1 war u an the Khdlif Motadhes im Syria, . 
ee eee eae tho I Deserti of the Ramana, ance [ 


a - a sa about ten years, Said was 
During. bia tons go sons’ eons im O23 (2 . H), the towns of Baara aed Kuta. were | 
captured, and, in 931 (310 H. j, und under a oe loader, Abu ‘Tahir, the ei ot Meeca 
wns taken with terrible slaughter, the temple plandered, and the holy 
jrwl-amead, carried away, and kept for twenty year: Ar-Ragi app ‘twentieth | 
Khair cgred’ to pe to pay the ets an annual subsidy to secure tha safe sass ye per 
to Mecea. On the death of Said's last son Yusuf or Abu Ydkub, in 97 sales 
Karmatians confided their g t to six Syeda called pure, sadah. Toware 
close of the tenth century the government of Hagidr, weakened by ‘ingens 
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their isolation in Cutch was the canse of its becoming universal. 
Since their arrival in Cutch, the Jadejés have maintained 
their ition as the rulers of the province. <A body, or 
brotherhood, of chiefs, exch in his own estate very independent of 
the head of the clan, though dissipated, thriftless, and stamed 
by the crime of infanticide, they have kept a high name for 
dence and courage. Driven by the crimes of their rulers 

to seek the help of the British, the smaller chiefs gained m 1818 
nah ee position in the state, Since then by their idleness, and 
by the growing division of estates, dne to peace and the consequent 
increase of numbers, their condition has sunk so low that about 
twenty-five per cent of the whole clan are little more than field 
labourers and peasant proprietors, It has lately been found 
that only eleven were, as holders of one or more villages, fitted 
for the exercise of police and magisterial powers. Sturdy, high- 
aatured, and manly in bearing, in ‘lone tiaher dark and ruddy, the 
men are chiefly sibticenble for their flowing whiskers divided by a 
mnicel siya down the chin, and their long drooping mustachios, 
Aap dress and constantly fondle, and dye when they 

They also wear a peculiar tuft of hair, jadi, 





i feat pe 1 to turn pre 
e shind the top Piast: The women, by birth Rajputinis of the Thala, 
| hela, Sodha, and Gohil tribes, are famous for their good looks, 
| sd the care they take to preserve them even when advanced in 






eenienly each Jadeja chief had a fort of some strength. These 
were all thrown down by the 1519 earth hquake and almost none of them 
rebuilt. The mansion, der or darbar,? of a large proprietor or under- 
lord Thakor (Plan I.) forms a quadrangle, about 150 feet long by 120 
broad, enclosed by a well-built stone wall about ten to twenty high 
separated bya ge from an “dees the inner buildings. Entered bys 
‘Passage A} celled Etaoin bis 2 enclosure has, outaide the gate but 
e See edie wall, a shed, chopxid, (a) nsed asalodging for the 
_ poorer class of guests. On either side of the entrance passage is a 





i ; : wore (Shea's Dalmatan, IT, 421, note I 
mat an early period to have p char yaa Ye Indus yn Acoordi map orien / Bn / 
o heretical 


a Giant in 10 (410 FE) drove fom ‘Maiti, e known, from - aE RS 
to ig heer: hoon = ec of the 


ough Mahmod « walled the chief the heresy nok mapped sha 

mi im UTS (57) HL) (Tabakati Nisiri in Elliot, It Sr ora a 
ng Multin from the hands of Karmatians. agp wager eggnog 

some force attacked =e. noma nee 






momue . 
0 of thes: killed. Tetliet IL 673}. bi ees 













opport the belief that to the Karmatian sect. About 
2 (402 | 5 tina of the fermrn dyanstion wae apag yaad ie Le eng tel pnt 

. uchis who, the Jiejia aay, converted hom to Ialdm (Perish, 1. 300 ~ 2) were 
any of them Karmatians, o in the Baloch clan Karmoti (Elliot, L 
ae Farther it geome possible that in the loose faith and morals ofthe Karmatians 


© {he Jidejéa found support for infanticide, a practice oppreed both to the Hindu and 
Toms. 


 Musalman 

daira. The Jddej  omeneres on hele SS mustachios The mustachioa, 
ie “each sometimes | ete be seamen te. cewoy Whe: Slting te te 
Mr. Postans’ Cuteh, 1 


Bia, Assan the vor Ne a are never called Dartir, that title being kept entirely for 
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raised platform, deli (b and c), generally with an upper store : 
one of these platforms the Jideja sita and receivea vaitoes, an | 
the other sit the servants and the lower. class of guests. Inside of — 
these platforms is an open space or outer court (B) with, to the right, 
in the outer corner a fenced space (C) used as a pound, Inside of 
this Space are two platforms (d and e) and a room (f) where the — 
fideja bathes, breakfasts, and sleeps in the afternoon, and where 
girésia guesta are lodged. Inside of this, entered by a middle — 
passage (h), isa stable (¢) anda cattle shed and cart-room (i). — 
Across the court on the left hand side are, in the outer corner, 
pve (2) used for storing grass and fuel, and, close by, with a 
fr nt verandah (j), two rooms (k and k') the sons’ quarters, kunvar 
kara’. By a passage (E), placed so that no direct view ie given 
the inner court (F') called dodht is entered, To the right is a priv , 
(I) and a well, and to the left, inside of a verandah (m) sa de 
temple (n) of the goddess Momiya and its kitchen (n’), En Ti 
through a doorway to the right of this inner yard not far from the _ 
well, is the women's yard (G) with, in the outer corner, a granary 
kothar, (o). To the left facing the women’s yard aro the chief 
rooms of the house, a verandah (p) m front, nsually with concrete 
aos and to the left a cook room (q) and a water room (r) 
rough the verandah is an inner verandah (s) and within it are 
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two rooms (t and t’) substantially built of stone and mortar with Chapter ITI: 


concrete floors, and for light two or three openings high up the walls. 

In one of these the women of the family keep their furniture, and Population. — 

in the other the Jideja sleeps. The dwelling of a smaller proprietor, Rajputa, - 
girasia, (Plan Il.) is a quadrangle of about 48 feet by 40, Jiietejets, 


surrounded by a thorn fence. On the left at the entrance door is a : 
shed (a) with rooms for cattle and for storing grain. Across the ; 
enclosure (A) are the chief rooms of the house with an open - 
verandah (b) and cook room (c) and inside two chief rooms =a 
; (d and d') the walls of mud and rubble and the roof of tile. A oy 
Jideja's house differs little from those of Kanbi and Vania a 

» hosbandmen. -*" 
_ The men’s head-dress is a common silk, mashru, cap, and over x 
if a large loosely-rolled turban red with the young and white with . 
the old; a long coat with wide sleeves; a scarf, dark with the 
: young and white with the old, wound round the loms, the ends a 
alling to the knees and fastened at tho waist by a variety of 


_ wuist-cloths; a pair of loose trousers with a tight button at the 

_ ankle, and pointed shoes, They are good horsemen, and, as arms, 

| _ Wear a short sword and one or two knives, but they are poor shots 

_ and the art of fencing has almost died out.! The women? wear 

a petticoat, loose spencer and head scarf, and, except when in 

mourning, never go out without slippers. Of petticoats, usually 

about twenty feet long worn plaited round the waist and hanging to 

the ankle, most women have about fifteen, those for every day wear 

of cotton or cheap silk, and those for state occasions of cloth of gold 

t or gold-fringed silk. A entero lengha, of about seventy-five feet 

of fine Turkey red cloth, sewn into a large number of folds is 

coming into fashion as a home dress, It is not yet used as a full 

__ dress. Of bodices, kamiha, rather looseand without aback, most women 

“have about forty. All are made of different coloured pieces of silk, the 

finest ones with thick lace borders. The hend scarf, chorso, seven 

feet by eight, often changing in fashion, is, for ordinary use, of plain 

~ cotton, and, for foll dress, has a gold lace border and on the end that 

shows, gt he lace fringe. The favourite colours are blue, red, and 

green. Yellow and purple are seldom worn. Herango or menia, iron- 

grey on a red ground, the colour of oldage and mourning, is also, 

- as a mark of sympathy, worn by young women whose friends have been 

widowed. Certain ornaments, depending on the relationship to the 

- person who has died, are left off in sign of mourning. Jddeja women 

generally wear a plain suit in the morning and a finer suit in the 
evening, They keep their best clothes for special ceremonies. The 
take the greatest care of their clothes and are famous for the lengt. 

- of time they manage to keep them fresh. Niet feta of rich clothes 

‘they care less for jewels than other Hindus, and have a rule never to 
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1 Tadejin were in old times famed for them wkill aa archers. Brigge’ Ferishta, 


. 2 “! "The Rajputani, a4 well aa the ladies of Europe, has ber coametica and washes and 


understands how to make an artificial mole or patch on the mont favourable spot to © 
ect off the beanty of herskin. Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc, U1, 228. 
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‘(Chapter 11. wear silverexcept as anklets. Lamp black, but not antimony, surma, 
Population, 78 used for the eyes, and Aenna to colour the hands and feet. 
Rajpute, Ina rich family the head of the house rises about five, and after 
Zz Jadejda, smoking a pipe and washing, dresses, and seating himself in the 
| teway platform, dels, is jomed by Bhat, Chiran, and some other 
friends, As they sit a servant brings a dish of opium water, 
kasumba, This the host, after offering it toa Bhit, Charan, or 
Rajput proprietor, girdsia, if one is present, drinks some of it and 
ives the rest to the people round. The opium water is followed 
by a pipe, Avka. Then Arh eight, for an hour or two, he hears 
nesbtatee from the villagers, and prescribes for the sick, most | 
Jidejis having some knowledge of medicine and some of them | 
keeping a store of drugs. He then goes to the stable for breakfnst. 
Before breakfast, once every two or three days, he bathes, not 
regularly, the only rule being that the oftener he takes opium the 
seldomer he bathes. After bathing, sometimes incense is burned « 
and a few beads told. Then, in some places in the verandah, but 
generally in the stable, breakfast is served. The party, for if well- 
to-do the head of the house is generally joined by some respectable : 
eres and Girfsids, sented aay narrow eens: eat, either from | 
one hig platter placed on a wooden stool, or each from B separate 
late. e ie neal is of millet and wheat bread, palse and rice khichdi, 
butter served in a small cup, and whey, sometimes milk, ina jug. 
After another pipe the Jideja goes to rest, and, rising about two, 
washes and dresses, and sits chatting or settling family matters till, 
about five, he to the village temple and comes back at dusk. 
Taking his seat in the gateway Noth if he is a big man o torch 
a Pay 
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“es is lighted and people come an y their respects to him and he 
‘4 hears complaints and settles disputes. About ei ht, putting off his 
eA outer robe, he goes to Mata’s temple, and washing his hands and feet 
a4 burns incense and says some prayers.' He then goes to the women’s 
Le quarters, where, seated on a xmall quilted seat, he gathers his children 
ap round him and chats with them till supper is ready. He eats supp 
“ in the women’s quarters with the men and some of the children of 
Pet the family, the meal consisting of pulse and rice khichdi, millet bread, 
| pickles, thin wafer biscuits, pépad, and milk. Some Jidejis 
_s never come out after dinner. thera sit in the gateway and smoke, 
‘ hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the women’s quarters 
about ten or eleven. The young men of the family spend most of 
their time in looking after boundaries, tracking thieves and robbers, 
% traming horses, ata learning to hunt and shoot, The wife of a 


| Jideja rises later than her husband, about sunrise. She begins the 
eer day by making three reverences to her mother-in-law and to other 






. Two prayers in common use are: oma 4 $1 Yai, YR dl g oe; Oe 
HY aia, gq 4 HL YA mL: that in, O goddess ! I know nothing, [unde i 
nothing, thouknowest everything. Cast me, I pray thee, on a heap of wealth and 






i fortune. ‘The other rans: Gly qj pr, 4 431 aeMlAri; al ape) 
a . 7 42.0 181 YOR1i; that is, the height and steadiness of a tent depend on 
4. is shown by his kindness to his people, be the peayee, a ees 
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women,even to servants, khavids,who are her seniors, but not to bond- 
women, golis.' Thon, after washing, she looks to the distribution of 
whey and milk among servants and dependents, bathes about eight, 
hows to the sacred basil, looks afterthe children’s breakfast, and going 
to the kitchen superintends the cooking or helps to make some of 
the finer dishes. After her husband has done, she breakfasts, sleeps 
for a couple of hours, and if young sews or chats, or if old reads or 
listens to sacred books till evening. Before dark they put on fresh 
and richer clothes, and the young wives but not the daughters of the 
house, thrice as in the morning, reverence the mother-in-law and 
other older women. A lamp fed with butter is then lighted in the 
water room and the women go and help in looking after the 


preparing of dinner. 


In 1818, many were in matters of food Muhammadans, employing 
Musalman cooks, eating flesh, and refusing things forbidden in the 
Kurin. Now, except about five per cont, they live as Hindus, most 
of them on simple fare, respecting the Rajput feeling against eating 
the domestic fowl, and seldom using animal food. Some among them, 
‘of the Vaishnav sect, are strict vegetarians. The men are greatly 
‘piven to the use of tobacco and opium water, but except at their 
marriages they do not drink liquor to excess. The women chew 
; tobacco and the old women take snuff, but they never smoke or take 
opium, and seldom drink liquor or eat meat. When meat is used, it 
is duly killed by a Musalmén and cooked at a distance from the usual 
kitchen. In youth, vigorous, manly, and independent, the Jadeja 
qs soon aged by debauchery, and though kindly, honest, courteous, 
and in some matters keenwitted, is always thrif tless, thoughtless, 
slow, slovenly, and proud." The women, very tidy and careful 
of their looks, are bold, enterprising, and high-spirited, according 
to the proverb, ‘tho wise mothers of foola’ Intriguing, jealous, 
ambitions, thrifty, and fond of show, as theproverb says, ‘they marry 





. the land, not the man’, and when they can secure rich husbands, 

have their separate villages and their own establishments. They 
© 4 The form of reverence is, covering the right hand with the end of the head cloth, 
f to stretch it to the ground and then rice raise it to the head. 


E writers bitterly complain of their intemperance. very Village 
its still where strong spirits were made from re ae dates, and carrots. Many were 
habitual drunkards, not one man ina hundred ut drank spirits a | 
ee tae thal MacMurdo. Trans, Hom. Lit. Soc. IL 
a - for their bravery, which has indeed been questioned (Mr. Williams, 


_-2 In the matter of liquor drinkin the Jidejas seem to have improved. The early 
twat 


Resident, 1821), and for their decent, manly, and p : 
“Minute, 1821, Bom, Gov, Pol. Rec. 49), the Jddejds wero form 
few good qualities. ae says Mulvi Muhammad Ali (1805), 






| | night in eating © and smoking, leaving their work to 
managers, ‘The Jadejds,’ says MacMurdo (1818), ‘are a most ignorant and indolent 
race. They possess neither the activity, the spirit, the sense of honour, nor the 
cong Soda rights and privileges, which were so remarkable in their ancestors.’ 
‘Trans. | grits Boe, reson 15 ! ge Postana Say Be a 
dgnorant, dissipated, prond, —eruel, their haggard faces raying intemperance 
nil a eine 7 of Musalmén power, the example of 

of infanticide, the division of land, and the 
the Jadejds give upseveral of their dissipated 
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are generally skilled sewers and embroiderers, and, except the poorer 
Village Jédejés, almost never appear in public. The younger women, 
who are married about sixteen, are generally, by the older women 
or the family priest, tancht to read and write, and learn to sew and 
embroider.’ Most Jédejés are land-holders, some of them large 
proprietors, but very many, by want of thrift, and unceasing 
division of property reduced to be labourers or panupers.” 


In their religion the Jadejis, except a few Vaishnays, and a still 
smaller number of Svimindriyans, are half-Hindu half-Musalmén. 
Like Hindus they worship Vishnu, Shiv, the sun, Ashapura, and other 
roddesses and the snake, the most gorgeous festival in the year 
baie the Réo’s procession to the snake temple in the Bhujin fort, 
Of their former Musalmén beliefs and practices nuthing remains 
but the reverence for some Musalmén saints, and the occasional 
marriage with Musalmién families. They show great respect to 
their priests, Brihmans of the Réjgor sub-division, and to Bhits 
or Bérota and Chérans, their family bards and chroniclers. The 
sg sa names and their ceremonies at birth, marriage, and death, 
are 
do not intermarry, the onl exception being that the 
with the Chudésmiés, and the Kers one of thi sommidinre 
offshoots of the Jiideja tribe known as Danes. Tho Jidejis 
marriage the danghters of Vighela, Sodha,# A 
Formerly (1819) they freely took the daughters of Musalmina, 
bot this practice is said to have now died ont. Since infanticide 
has been repressed, they have begun to marry their daughters to 





Jhéla, Chohin, Jethva, Rathod, Vaghela, Parmar, Sodha, Mahida, 


indu. Considering themselyes of one stock, the Jédejas 


Chivda, Gohil, Sindhal, Solanki, Savaiya, and as already mentioned, 


to Chudiisma and Ker husbands. Among the rich the girl's futher pays 
the bridegroom asumof money. But among the poor such a payment 
is not generally required. Well-to.da Jidejis have little difficulty 
in finding husbands for their daughters. Polygamy is allowed = 





bother to marry t he widow of his elder brother, widow ma: 


eis 
forbidden. Musalmén historians notice two customs ns peculiar to the 


' The character of Jideja women would seem to have improved, Early English 
writers describe them in the blackest terms as stained by the practice of infanticide, 
abortion, ani presse? MacMurdo. Trans, Hom. Lit. Soc. IL 234, 

at ag ps : inced but the 
subdividing land, some were reduced to hey wero on 
eel ie many were much in debi, thay Waa few dispute and ns pitvae cee 

| L 1? of 1520-2), 


instone's Minute, Bom. Gov, Pol. 


tised, but, except that the Abdés and some Hothis allow a younger — 


iidejis seems worve than in 121. Already by the practice of 


The Jidejis have for long heen half Hindus half Musalmins, At the time of — 


Mahmud Begaila’s com st (1472), though appeari ' Turns in ther 
hitch a malas ea ® tone. dnvactaae a sles, to some heretical Tero rote 


been converted In Akbar's time (1500) they were still Musalmdna: 


(Att akon IL. 72}, and till the } | 
as much Musalmén as Hindu, In 1815 they too ha « 
Sreny i law and morals, followed ita rules about 





Muaal farnilies, ancl worshipped in mosques, (MacMurdo, Trans, Bom, Lit, Bo 
IL. 237). Since then under the'fnflueniecs att above (p. 63, note 3), thay: kaeaeed 
great extent, gone hack te their first faith, . ao 

ee rtagpy~cha ter Parkar, ay ee (1819) the favourite object of 
: hela ve brides marriage women, probably because 
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Jidejés. In any desperate enterprise several of them, wearing 
saffron-coloured turbans, used to vow to conquer or die ; again when 
the fortune of battle went against them and defeat was certain, the 
Jadejés sometimes dismounted, tied their waist-bands together, locked 
their shields in front of them, and grasped their spears.' As the 
governing class of the country the Jidejds have a strong clan feeling, 
and, in spite of their disputes with him, a deep respect for their 
head the Réo. Under the Rao is the brotherhood, bhdyad, of smaller 
chiefs, bound to yield him military service, on succession presented 
by him with a sword and a turban, but, except on the accession of a 
new prince, paying no rent or tribute. On his own estate each of 
these petty chiefs has, until lately, been independent, exercising 
police and magisterial powers over his people. Lately, as ta 
shown below (p. 188), the chiefs have been arranged into classea 
according to their wealth and establishments, and they have been 
vested with fixed and graded powers. In the families of all the 
chiefs, including His Highness the Réo’s family, each son can 
claim a share in the estate. The younger families of each branch 
owe military service, not to the Réo, but to the head of their branch ; 
and, except in the matter of military service, the chiefs of the 
different branches have no power over the younger members of their 
branch. In his own village each landlord is independent, Still the 
head of the branch has a position of respect, and is chosen referee 
in disputes. Though improving as ‘cultivators, and giving most of 
their children some Gujarati achooling, the Jéidejés do not take to 
trade or to crafts; and from their increase in numbers and the 
constant division of estates are, on the whole, a declining 
community. 

Of the same stock as Jédejés, the Dancs? hold a lower place, and 
differ from them in letting their women appear in public, in allowing 
widow marriage, in more freel giving their daughters to Musalmiins, 
and in more widely adopting Musalmén beliefs and practices. 
Otherwise, except that they are rougher and poorer, they do not differ 
from the Jiddejis in food, dress, or customs. Without thrift or 
forethought, none of them give their children any schooling and 
show few signs of improvement. 


Of the Dang clans, Abdds (390) are partly sprang from Abdo 
and partly from Jam Abda, fifth in descent from Jém J ida, who gave 
his name to the district of Abdisa ; A'mars, sprang from Amarji are 
seabed Jédejés partly Dangs; and Birdchs, Hindus and Musalméns 

| Béréchji the son of Mulvdji, There are also Bhojdes ; 
_ Butias, chiefly in Abdfsa and Garda, now Musalmans; Chhugers 
found in the west about Lakhpat and Kora; Dals, Hindus 
and Musalméns; Gajane, Musalmins sprang from Gajanji, the 
fourth in descent from Likha Jideja; Géhas found in Abdésa A; 
Hothis, sprung from Hothiji, second in descent from Jim Lakha, 










} Elliot's History, I. 537. Tho first of these is common among other Rajput tribes. 


2 Daag in common use means a meeting or gathering, as Sammdno dang, a meeting 
of Sammiés, The Jadejis seem to os hn he areola tribes in the 
scornful sense of the many, the masa, the mob. 
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and found in Lakhpat and Kanthi; Judas an offshoot from the 
main clan of dédejyis ; Jesars land-owners, mulginisids, found 
about Navindl and Berfija; Kanaddes found in Vagad; Kays, 
living about Vadva ; Kers (see Halds), now Musalmans, land-holders 
in Pipar and Gholai in Garda ; Kénddyris early Rajpot settlers living 
about the village of Kandigra ; Mokis an offshoot of the Mokalai 
Rajputs found about Bibbar and Aral; Payers living about Rohn; 
Pasayde a branch of the Kanaddes found in Vaigad; Reladi 1s 
living about Vinjan ; Sindhals,a branch of Sodhds, found in Khadir, 
Vagad, and Kanthi; Voramsis, an offshoot of the Sammis, found in 
Garda and Pavar; and Verars found about Pévar and Lakhpat. 


Other branches of the Samma tribe are Dedis, Halas, Mods, and — 
Ustiyis, The Depa’s,' or Virbhadras (566), are an early offshoot 
from the Jédejis sprung from Deda, second in descent from Jim 
Likha, They are found in Vigad, Machhukantha, and Halér. The 
chief town of their headman is Kanthkot. They pride themselves 
on the martial and enterprising spirit of their ancestors. Ha’ta's 

1050) are sprung from Haliji, son of Gajanji, second in descent from 

fim Lakha Haldji, after a long struggle, subdued all the villages 
in the south, middle, and west of Cutch. Jiim Raval, a descendant 
of this Haldji, conquered the west of Kathidwér, named it Hildr, and 
made Navinagar his capital. He is the ancestor of the present Jam. 
Such Halas as remained in Cutch enjoy some villages in Kénthi 
and Halichovisi. Mops (560), the descendants of Mod, the brother 
of Abda, are land-owners, mulgirdsids, in the Moddsa district, Mod 
became a convert to Islim and undertook an expedition to Halar, 
where he died. His body was brought to Modjsa and over his tomb 
a mosque has been raised, where he is worshipped by the Moda. 


Sopna’s, 4657 strong, both Hindus and Muhammadans, are found 
in the north of the province. A division of the Parmér tribe? 
they are generally supposed to be the Sogdoi or Sodrm found 
by Alexander (325 .c.) below the confluence of the five Panjab 
rivers.” At one time holding a large territory in Upper Sind, of 
which Aror was the capital, they were gradually, between the eighth 
and thirteenth centuries, driven south-east by the Mnsalman 
conquerors. They continued to rule at Umarkot in the desert till they. 
were defeated and driven out by the Sind Kélhorés about 1750.4 A 
branch of them entered os retical in the fourteenth century, and, 
in reward for help given to the Vighela chief of Wadhwin, were. 
presented with the estates of Muli, Than, Chotila, and Chovari.2 At — 
the beginning of the present century the Cutch Sodh4s were ina very | 














' Those Dedis who live near Shikdrpur are called Kala, 

§ Artign listen Sogicl -uinins Corti, Salton ol estas ale 

9 Arrian | m Sogdoi ; Quintus Curtius, Sabrace : and Dh | i. Vivien. 

de Bt Martin believes hak they ore the game aa the Sudras placed by the Sanskrit 

writers beside the Sindhavs and Abhiras. Geog, Grec, et Latine de I'l ie, 155, 14, 
* Elliot's History, I. 632, and Vivien de St. Martin, Geog. Gree. et Latine de I'Inde, 

153, Abul Faal (1490) places Sodhis and Jidejda between Bhakar and U kot, | 

Glatwm's A‘mi-Akbari, IL 117. Tod Aloette, 2, 65) atates that the Umnis, a 

sul-division of Sodhds, gave its name to Umarkot. . 

* Raw Mala, 227, 22y. 
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wretched condition living chiefly as banditti, and, for several years 
after the beginning of the. British connection with Catch (1 819-1822), 
their raids caused the greatest ruin and distress in the east of the 
provinces The men are tall, strongly made, and somewhat swarthy, 
the women famous for their beauty. They talk Cutchi, and in dress 
and food do not differ from other Cutch Rajputs. Settled in small 
numbers in the north of Cutch and in some of the Ran islands 
they are, except a few cultivators, chiefly hordsmen, most of them in 
poor condition. Their chief connection with Cutch 1s through the 
marriage of their daughters with the leading Jideja and Musalman 
families. Of great natural abilities and much personal beauty the 
Sodha women are ambitions and intriguing, according to MacMurdo,’ 
nob scrupling to make away with their husbands that their sons may 
obtain the estate. Sodhas never intermarry, but take wives from 
the Dya, Khanri, Solanki, Chohin, Rathod, and Vaghela Rajputs.” 
They are entirely without education, Ra'spurorn’as, 53, a distinct 
sub-division of Sodhas, are found in Khévda. 

The Gujarit Rajpats( 16,517) of Cutch belong to two main divisions, 
one composed of Chavdis, Solankis and Vaghelis the representatives 
of the ruling tribes of Anhilvéda, the other including a number of 
tribes locally known as Gujars supposed to have settled in Catch when 
it was under Anhilvada rule (746 - 1304).* Tho classes locally known 
as Gujars,® 6437, though none of them are of the Gujar tribe, are 
found chiefly in the seven Vaghela towns of Gedi, Palinava, Jativada, 
Bela, Bhimasar, Umio, and Kididnagar; in the two Hamirpars; and 
in the Jadejatowns of Kéinmer, Chitrod,and Rav. Eating with ae 
Brahmans, Ahira, Malis, Suthira, Luhirs, Rabdris, Bharvids, 
Darjis, Ojha Kumbhirs, and Atits, they allow widow marriage and 
let their women appear in public, Of the three formerly ruling 
tribes, who dine but do not marry with the ek the CHa‘vpa‘s, 
80, probably came from Panchisar in Palanpur, the seat of 


3 Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. IL 253. His danghters are one of the sources of a desert 
Sodha’s income. Handsome ee sometimes fetch as much as £1000 [Rs. 10,000), 

beuides an establishment for the girl and for half a hundred needy relations. Ditto, 
-§ Avcording to MacMardo (1818) the Thal Sodhds were so much mixed up with 
Muhammadan Sindia that the could not be known from them cither in dress, 
# Among the Gujara are Barods, Barts, Bhattia, Boddnds, Butiyds, Chincha, Chanda, 
Chinesara, Chohins, Daiyis, Dabhis, Doda, Dudids, Gelda, Jaga, Jhala, some , Kher, 
| JP 





Karikeda, Khers, Khods, Makvinia, Masinis, Mers, Mulraj Nakumbs, 
Pidarida, Rdthods, Shidhav, Sodha, Solanki, Suars, Tadgehrniin . Tanks (Tuars! 
Umata, Vallos and Vanola. Except those that are affshoots of the same clan all these 


: ve Gujars, “who have given their name to the Bombay province of Gujarat, 
ait Raj dintect of Gujarat in the Panjab, are diferantly desentey MS 
amy Shears Ghaan to the inde Skythian teibeof Yachi oF Tochari who ruled 


it the beginning of ern (about 56 B.c. - 20) 
: anida, 








) and who probably had a am to the east of the lower Indus between the fifth 
ani eighth centuries a.p, (Arch. Rep, IL. 64-70). Though very few of the Gujar tribe, 

apa none oxcepta amall clan of Gujar Vanida, are found in Bombay Gujarat, they 
fort , “Gfth of the population of the Panjéb where they are al] Musalmina. 
They are also a very large tribe in the North-West Provinces, A strong manly 
class, pastoral rather than agricultural, th i were, until lately, notorious thieves and 
robbers, Elliot's Races, L 09, and ingham's Arch. Rep. IL. G4. 
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Chapter INT. Jayshikhri the father of the renowned Vanraj (746-806).! The origin 
ekating: tt the Chanda or Chépotkats, who belong neither to the lunar nor 
“img : the solar race and who according to their own le ndary account are 
aipate. Agnikulas,? is traced to the west of the Indus, Thay first 5 es 
Chdmdda, at Okhdmandal in north-west Kathidwaér, then ruled in Lin and 
Pitan Somnéth in south Kathiawar, and, about the sixth century, 
tetired to Panchdsar on the eastern shore of the Ran} Whate . 

their origin, they were, in their time of prosperity (746-942) as kings 

of Anhilvida, itted to a very high rank among Rajputs marrying 
even the daughters of the Gehlots of Meywir.* When, in 942, the — 
Chivdds lost Anhilvdda, one of Samatsing'’s cousin's wives, by tribe 
a Bhétidni, fed with her infant son to her father's honse at Jesalmir, — 

This boy, named Ahipat, on reaching manhood became a formida I 

outlaw. ‘Taking nine hundred villages in Cutch he made Morgadh 
his capital and ruled there for many years. The last chief of thia 
house was Panjaji who lived in the reign of Ald-ud-din Khilji 
(1295-1815). In the fourteenth century the Sammis and Jédejis 
pread over Cutch and wrested their fortresses from the Chavda 
chieftains. In 1818 the Chévdés were little known in Cutch. They 
; had fallen to be owners of some trifling estate, girs, held rather 
‘ as servants, khavds, of the Jédejds than as lords of the soil, At 
resent, 1876, Chéivdés are almost all either Rajput servants or 
; Muhammadan soldiers. In all Cutch there are only eight houses 
7 of pure Chiivda descent.’ While the province wag under the 
Solankis, Souaner kings of Anhilvada (942-1240) many families of that great 
tribe settled in Cutch. ‘The only trace of them is jn the names of 
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Vdghelis, some of the Rajput honsehold servants? ‘The Va'quena’s,® 1746, 

a branch of the Solanki, who about 1240 overthrew the rulin: 

family of Anhilvéda and retained power till the closq of the 

century,'” included part at least o Cutch in their dominions, 

’ They were the ruling tribe in Végad" in the enst when (1350) the 






oma whether Vanraj's cry is ‘ee ag fs - rather than of 
Panchssar, AneAasar ig perhaps the more likely. Major J Wataon. 

4 2 ind. Ant. IV. 1g 148, Fey li dcecent freon Rate alas 

" Ge eee Siar 412. = Eben. ids on in ae Di (Rajasthan, |, 99) 
Lege t were Skythic. He afterwa (Western Indi 12) traces | a to 

> Sankhodvace or Soootra the const of Africa and #0 ag te ther cdi an 


wayne | sae es | : esenndanta 
of Alexander's (325) Greek colonists (see Maand)'s Prairies d'Or, DT. 36, 37). Buy 
beech which sha Print he git Sooo tra ia, Here tes little Pie Ob Hee oo 
Aan? dct Socotra whose proper Hindu name ix Dyipa Sukhiars oe: eet Meee 
t Major EAT Wika Asch Rep, 1 
‘ Sots of the Chivda chiefs were then valind in 
. a eee bag p. ZL. ont ; ie 
f. Jaipatrim P, | iT, mer LATh 
nd, Ant. V.173,. The northern a 


‘oe the eee Solanki tribe conqu 
Gujarat in 942 , d in (472 «.p.) the south ‘Chilukya bh | 
Gujarat age noel ta .} the southern or BF es had cstaldin 


ered 

i = abed. 

* The correct form in anid to be Bhégela. (Tod's Raj . ; | 

eon of Sidhraj. But the name probably A fro ya ri we Veh ie 
a ey ae ite 
| ee families still rule is Migelkhand, in Ge a ae 

Thar ie Puaspur : ae = and, in Gondvdna, apd in Pitdpur, and 

irini, and Pali 7) aul. and Pranthal aro Bela, Bhimdsar. Ge: iad 

Lodrani, anf Palinsya ‘They are tributary to His Hic Sirs et Jatavada, 
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country was overrun by the Sammis and Jadejis. They suffered 
much at the hands of the Jidejis, and of their tribe only about a 
dozen families are left of which Gedi is the head, Except that they are 
somewhat less strict in matters of caste, a result of their closer 
connection with Musalméns and half-Musalmén Jidejdés, the Cutch 
Vaghelis do not in customs or in way of living differ from ordinary 
Gujarét Rajputs. Besides Chévdés and Solankis their daughters 
marry Jhélis and Jiédejis, and lately, in a few cases, Musalmiéns,' 
To thege three tribes may be added the Goums,’ 857, of whom there 
are two houses of pure blood and many that have fallen into the 
position of family servants, chavis. These four clans Ene 
speak the same language, waar the same dress, eat the same f 
and have the same birth, marriage, and death customs. 


Sawona'rs*, 1321, with ten sub-divisions are found in Central Cutch, 
Details are given below (p. 95) under the head  Musalméns.” 

Under Husbandment* came four classes with a strength of 43,588 
souls or 11°62 per cent of the whole Hindu opalatiqn, Of these 
20,466 were Kanbis; 1619 Sathvards ; 1047 ; and 11,456 Kolia. 


Fayerg, 29,466, found in the east and eat of the province, 
Of the whole number, 13,8]4 are the half Musalmin half Hindu 
Momna Kaubis, an acconnt of whom is given below under the head 
“Musalméns.” Of the rest 13,864 are Levéa and 1788 Anjnas, Except 
that they have no windowsand no separate cook-room, their houses are 
much the same as those of Vania peasants. Besides their dwellings, 
most families have a steading, radi, where some of the young men 
sleep, and where the plough cattle and most of the fodder and fuel 
are kept. In dress the Kanbi is like the Vania, only that instead 
of a waist clpth, he wears loose trousers, choraa. Their chief meal 
is taken in the fields about eight in the morning, some of it being 
left to be finished about noon, Like the Bhanséli, when hard- 
worked, the Leva eats a specially large share of clarified butter, and 
in the cold weather takes gweet oil with his bread. He smokes 
and chaws tobacco, but neither eats meat nor takes liquor or opium. 
Almost all of them are husbandmen excelling in patient hard 
work. They are thrifty and prosperous, most of them having, besides 
‘their plough cattle, two cows and one or two baitalbes, Eg many of 





them some store of buried treasure. Except in the cold weather 


when he is less busy, he begins work at day Hreak, breakfasts about 

ght, rests for an hour, ents and restsacain at noon, ‘and then works on 
a dark. The women help in the fields bringing their husbands’ 
breakfast and working with them till evening, Levas are careful to 
keep the rules about washing, bathing often, at least on the eleventh, 


\ Tad. Ant. ¥. 178 haem 184-75, 193. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, IT, 237. 
dnven | the Rathods about the middle of the 
1 as about a Saat andl ity yoo, years, took Piram in the na Sosa af 
uhammad Tughlik (1347) two ee bit 0 
ee SU ene oe chiefs of RaAjpipla in Rewa Kantha, and of 


7 Bedadiya, Bhiria, Ree ie i Saya, 


. Pr astes the recular cultivating classes, mens ost Osvdl Vdnids and Bhansdlis, and 
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vada, and other low classes live by 
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Chapter II. agiiirae, of each fortnight. They rest their bullocks on the 30th, 
Population. amivedya, of every month, but themselves take only three holidays 
handmen, %2the year. Their family goddess ig Amba Bhavani, but many — 
-—, — are Sviminiriyans, who at harvest time eet apart some grain for 
Santis. the temple, and at least once go on pilgrimage to Nariyansar or 
Ahmedabad. Boys are betrothed before two and married before 
eight, and often in their first year, Besides the bride's jewelry, 
marriages generally cost from £7 to £10 (Rs. 70-100), Births 
are recorded by Bhiits who are paid sixpence for reyistering the birth 
of the eldest son. Widow marriage is allowed. Among Leva 
Kanbis, if there is more than one grown son, the property is divided, 
A certain amount, generally about £5, is set apart for the funeral 
expenses of the father and mother, and they live with their sons in 
turn. The parents take no part in the house manipement, and 
the mother-in-law, if she quarrels with her son’s wife, is made to 
live in a separate part of the house and is supplied with cooked 
food. Ansa Kanuzs, sag Rajputs, are less skilful, hard- 
working, and well-to-do than tho Lavas. Vaishnays in religion, 
| they allow widow marriage, and have a headman, patel, who 
— Batherirds, settles their disputes. Satuva'na's, 1619, said to have come from 
“ Millis, Patan in Kithiawar about 700 years ago, and Ma'tts, 1047, are 
4 Kolis. very insignificant classes, Kous,' 1145, are found chiefly in Vagad. 


=... 





They are of many clans, and probably the Bibria Kolis, who have 
: given their name to Babridvad the south division ofKdthiawirand are 
nh thought to be the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,” came from Cutch. | 

Some at least of the Koli clans would seem to be descended from the 

Mheds, Mers, or Mands, the most powerful tribe of lower Sind at the 





time of the Arab conqnest (712).3 Formerly the Cutch Kolis used 

- . to live by robbery, but of late years they have almost all settled aa 

5. cultivators and labourers,* | 
Sn Ohaftdesen, Of Craftsmen there were ten classes with a strength of 31,066 
: souls or 8°43 per cent of the whole Hindn population, Of these 8949. 
> were Sonis, gold and silversmiths ; 2004 ansiris, coppersmiths 5 
= 5207 Suthirs, carpenters; 3407 Luhéts, blacksmiths ; $268 Darjis, 
ra tailors; 11,163 Kumbhérs, potters; 198 Sompura Salata, INLSCTS 5 
J 595 Bhavatirs, calico printers; 681 Vinjés, weavers of silk-cloth, 

i” nashru; and 101 Ghinchas, makers of bamboo baskets, 

——— Goldamiths, Soni, goldsmiths, do not, as in other parts of Gujardt, belong 


fo one class, Besides the regular Sonis, $530, known as Vania 
Sonis, there are two classes of goldsmiths, Kansira Sonis and 





Musalmién Sondrs, and in Bhuj, some of the best silver workers 
: are of the blacksmith, carpenter, and shoemaker castes, The 
A regular Sonis claim to have once been Viniis and sy that about 
Je 1000 years ago they took to working in gold and silver, andep et 
; came to be called Sonis. They make and paint gold, silver, and 
i jewelled ornaments. They aro in middling condition with vonidly 
a mneomes varying from £13 to £75 (Re. 180-750). Though some 





Worship goddesses, the greater part are followers of Gosdinji_ 
, ind. Ant. TIT, 228, IV. 193. Thn Khhurdlidin’s (912) Kol on the Gutoheneat ib cau 

othe eae reference to Kolis in Cuteb. Elliot's History i le ee 
lle Lut. og ds a Liot's t me P | i o-Da], 

' Arch. Rep. 1874-75, 192, , Mi en ieee 
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Their family goddess is Viigheshvari.! The caste has five headmen 

with power to enforce caste rules, and, with the concurrence of four 
respectable members of the caste, to punish petty offences by fines 
| varying from 74d. to 34. (5 ans.-Re. 14), and graver breaches of the 
' ules by fines of as moch as £3 (Rs. 30). 

Pa'tst Sows, 412 in number, claim to be Songhad Rajputs who» 
at the advice of Sidhréj Jaysing (1094-1143), followed the profession 
of goldsmiths. They are a sub-division of Parajia Sonis and are 
called Patni from having lived at Pitan. They have branches 
called Chohiin and Rathod. Some are goldsmiths, some carpenters, 
some stone masons, and some hushandmen. They are in middling 
condition, their yearly carnings varying from £9 to £50 (Rs. 90-500). 
Some of them are followers of Vishnn, some of Svimindriyan, 
and some of goddesses. Different families have different family 
goddesses, Hinglij, Momai, and Asir, and some have as their guardian 
moh Khetarpél, the god of boundaries, or a Musalmén saint. 
‘The men wear the sacred thread being girt with it generally at the 
time of marriage, but with no special ceremony. They allow widow 
Marriage and polygamy. Those who reverence Moslem saints, though 
they bury their dead, are still recognized as members of the caste. 


ie Kansa'na’s, with atotal strength of 2094 men, claim to have once 
| heen Kshatris, and state that, durmg some time of trouble, they tock 
to the calling of coppersmiths, Kansirdis, on the advice of the goddess 
Mahakaéli. They sis to belong to the Maru or Miarwir tribe of 
_ Kansiris which they say has eighty-four branches, twenty-four of 
them in Cutch.2? They have no intercourse with goldsmiths and 
silyersmiths. . Their yearly earnings are said to be about £6 
(Rs, 60). They are followers of goddesses with Mahikali as their 
_ chief divinity. They allow widow marriage. They have two 
headmen, patels, but allow them no independent authority. 


, Gosan Surma'es, 2322, claim to bedescended from Gujar, the third 
= of Vishvakarma the divine ‘ world-builder,’ and state that they 
were once stone masons as well as cal ata but gave up stone 
cutting because of an attack made on them when Sidhraj Jaysing 
had engaged them in building his Rudramal.’ Their caste has, the 
say, 1000 sub-divisions.* Most are carpenters, but some work in gol 
and silver and repair clocks and watches. They are im middling 
condition with yearly incomes varying from £13 to £50 (Rs. 130- 500). 


r 


~ Bome follow Shiv, some Ramanand, some Vishnu, and some 





| This dean in traditionally believed to have created two persons both of them 

Vinids. elder took to making ornaments and was called Soni, and the younger 
taking to trade was called Pepi 

. four tribes of Kansiria are scoording to these people Marni, Ahmedabadi, 


and Kiakreji 
2A book on their caste, called iocsipansine anys that about 3000 years ago when 
their caste waa formed, their ancestors od regularly, repeated the most sacred 
text, i manfra, and performed other coromontes like Brahmans, and like them 
| wore dt ruled into families, gotras, and branches, alidheds, — | 

4 Among them are Abdanaa, ee Bhdrdiyde, Dudhaiia, Gharvallis, 
imuirha, and Vadgamas. These are pow family names rather than 
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Sviminiriyan. Different families have different goddesses such 
as Verii Mata and Dhrangad Mata, They allow widow marriage. 
They have no headman, patel, caste meetings bemg called at the 
instance of four respectable members, Ma’rva'pt Surna'es, 325, 
claim to have been Marwir Rajputs who took to carpentry when 
Parshurim resolved to destroy the Kshatris. They are of six 
branches, Bambardi, Bhati, Chohan, Rathod, Solanki, and Tur, 
Thongh some workin wood their chief occupation is erie 
Their yearly earnings are estimated at from £10 to £13 (its. 100 - 
130). They all worship goddesses; different families herng 
guardians the commonest being Chimun, Matag, Solanki, Vatchran, 
and Bhanibhau. One of their after-death ceremonies is peculiar, On 
the twelfth day twelve earthen jars full of water,each with a metal 
pot, fansli, containing cooked food, are given to Brihmans, who after 
making a male and female calf walk round the jars, take away 
the pots leaving the cooked food to the boys of the caste, They 
allow widow marriage, and have a headman, patel, with very 
limited mubhonityy | kia SUTHA'Rs, 2560, say that they once were 
Ahir Kshatris and took to carpentry when Parshurdin destroyed 
the Kshatris. They are of six tribes, Chohan, Ayadya, Pagnishia, 
Ghati, Bhala, and Todhorya. They live as carpenters and 
husbandmen and are in middling circumstances, their yearly 
earnings varying from £20 to £50 (Ra. 200-500). Almost all of 
them worship goddesses, their guardian deity being Mahé Maya 
whose chief place of worship is the village of Umiya. They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy, and have no headman, the caste 
choosing some of their number to settle disputes. 


Gusar Luna‘rs, 3407, claim to be of Kshatri descent. Sprang 
from some Kshatris who, fearing to fall victims to Parshuriim, 
joined the Luhfrs! and took up the calling of blacksmiths. The 
caste has ten branches, Balsora, (rohil, i peli Makviina, Maru, 
Parmér, Podiiria, Rathod, Solanki, and Umrasia, and two 
sub-divisions, Suratiya and Machhu-Kacha. Most are blacksmiths, 
some carpenters, and some workers in gold and silver. Though 
some follow Svaminérdéyan, most worship goddesses. Bhavani 
Mata, who founded their caste and calling, is their family goddess. 
The men wear the sacred thread being girt with it at marriage 
without any special ceremony. The caste allows widow marriage 
and polygamy, has a headman, patel, with little authority and 
settles disputes at mass meetings, “t 


Daxzis, 3268 strong, claim to be sprung from Kshatris who to 
escape Parshurém’s vengeance became tailors. There are nine 
branches, Chavda, Dibhi, Galecha, Gohil, Lakadia, Parmar, Rathod, 
Piiesess i a a Though ne are carpenters, most earn a 
iving as tailors. ey are a poor class with yearly inco es Varyin 





' Tradition haa it that the Luhar was created by Mhavdni to prepare the discwete | 


kill'a demon who was proof against all other weapons, 
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some follow Trikamji, and some Svimindriyan. Hinglaj, whose chief 
place of worship is Bhuj, is their family goddess. On the sixth da 
after birth a pair of scissora covered with cloth is laid down aa 
the child made to bow before them. At marriages the bridegroom 
elect walks to the house of the bride. They perform no ceremonies 
at the time of death, but on the eleventh day grain and clothes are 
given to Brahmans. They allow widow marriage. They have a 
icadman, patel, but give him little authority and settle disputes at a 
mass meeting of the caste. 


Cuaragia Kouwema'rs, 8216 strong, are bricklayers, but mostly 
husbandmen. ‘They are in middling condition with yearly incomes 
varying from £8 to £50 (Rs. 80 - 500). In religion chiefly 
Réménandis some of them believe in Thikor Mindvi. Their family 
goddess is Brihmani. They allow polygamy and widow marriage, 
and have a headman, patel, with little authority. Osawa Kumena‘rs, 
1892 strong, say that their caste takes its origin from Brahma 
and is about a thousand years old. Most of them live by making 
earthen pots. They are poor, with yearly incomes varying from 
£5 to £18 (Rs. 50-180). They worship goddesses, Chavan Mata 
being their family goddess. On the sixth day after birth a clay 
horse ia prepared, a round mark made on the child's forehead 
with oxide of lead, and the child made to bow before the horse, 

| Whey allow widow marriage and polygamy, and have a headman, 
patel, with very little authority. 


Komewa'e Sana'ts, formerly inhabitants of Navanagar were 
called in by the Réo of Cutch, because the Sompura Saléts were 
behind with their work. They claim to be sprung from Kshatris, 
who, to escape Parshurim, saved themselves by pretending to be 

‘potters. They afterwards took to stone cutti and formed 8 
separate caste. There are eight branches, Balsod, Bhatti, Chohin, 
 Gohil, Kacha, Rathod, Solanki, and Tank. Most of them living as 
stone masons are poor, their yearly earnings varying from £6 to 
£18 (Rs. 60-180). Except a few who follow Svaminérayan and 
- Ramanand, they worship goddesses, their favourite family guardians 
‘being Amba, Chavan, and Parvati, whose chief place of worship 18 
at Navaénagar. Widow marriage is allowed. The caste has no 
dman, patel, four respectable members managing ite affairs. 


E 

‘ 
‘ Bua'vea'es! or Crnrea's, 555 strong, claim to be of Kshatri descent 
| 








* and are of five branches, Bhatt, Chohin, Gohil, Parmir, and 
 Réthod. Tailoring and hnsbandry are their chief occupations. They 
are poor, their yearly earnings varying from £7 102. to £12 10s. 
(Rs. 75-125). They all worship goddesses. Choal Mata is 

ir family goddess and her weapon a trident, frishul, is kept 


‘The Bhiveirs have o tradition that when Parshorim was exterminating the 

Feshatri race they were Rajputs living at Brij Mathura. Fearing their fate they 
Devji being calender, Chhips, his followern were at first called Chhipds. Their 
- Bresent name they derived from their having placed faith, bidr, in this mendicant. 
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by every Bhivsr at his honse. The caste allows widow marriage 
and polygamy, and, without any headman, settles disputes at a mnas 
meeting. 
Gua'scna’s, 101 strong, claiming descent from a Vania mother 
and a Rajput father, get their name from making bamboo baskets, 
ghdncha, to hold flowers for their family goddess Bahuchardji. They 
are of three branches, Solanki, Jhéla, ond Podhiar. They are | 
poor, but not forced to beg. Followers of Mata, their sits"! . 
goddess is Bahucharéji, whose chief place of worship is Chuval — 
near Viramgim, where she has a handsome temple built by agrateful — 
Rajput whose infant daughter the goddess is said to have changed 
intoa son. The caste has a headman, patel. iis 
Va'xsa's, 681 strong, weavers of silk cloth, mashru, claim to be 
Kshatris the descendants of the great Sahasrirjun of Purdnic fame.! 
They are in middling condition earning yearly incomes varying from 
£6 to £80 (Rs. 60-800). They worship goddesses, their fami 


goddess being Hingléj Mita, whose chief place of worship is oe 
village on the sea shore about 100 miles (60 kos) west of Kurrachee. 
All do not wear the sacred thread, but some are invested with them 
before the gotten, and others for a fee of 6d. (4 as.) by Gosdinji 
Mahérij, They allow widow marriage and have a headman, ata 
with very little authority. Disputes are settled at a mase meeting 
of the caste. Rs HE: 

Under the head of Bards, Songsters and Actors came two 
classes with a strength of 9863 souls or 2-67 per cent of the whole 
Hindn population. Of these 619 were Baa'ts and $244 Coa'kana, 
bards anc , genealogists, There are two chiof classes of Cntch 
bards, Bhits who are Hindus, and Dhadis who are Musalmdns. 
Bhits, on the whole a declining class, are of two kinds, Brahma 
Bhéts and Dongra Bhats, both originally Kanojia Bréhmars. - 
The Brahma Bhats though not now attnshed to any particular 3 
caste were originally the genealogists of the Lohanés, with whom: 
and the Kshatris they dine. They are beggars, hushandmen, and 
soldiers, and do not allow widow marriage. The Dongra Bhits claim 
to have come to Cutch with the Jadejis, and are found chiefly in 
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1 According to the Ff ] Purdn the wives of Sahasrér Resa mac 
and of Jauinlagol. the ake mare baba father of Paginas Sent Rahatri king, 
while fetching water, for her husband was poor, Renuka, the sage's wife, thought 
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Chidsarand Nandra in central Abdisa, and Bhujpurin the Kanthi. 
They are now the genealogists of all the Sammadtri or Samma- 
See pa and live on small registering fees and yearly presenta. 
dine with Rajputs and Khavas, and do not wear the sacred 
thread, Alike in their duties and accomplishments, singing festive 
songs prepared or improved in honour of marriages and other great 
occasions, reciting stories of the warlike deeds of the chiefs’ 
forefathers, singing of love or telling old legends. and tales of 
hairbreadth esespes, the Bhét and the Dhadi differ in this, that the 
Bhat recites or sings without, and the Dhadi with, the help of an 
instrumental accompaniment. There is also the difference that the 
Dhadis are only singers, and the Bhits, besides being singers, are 
genealogists and sometimes historians. — 


The CHa‘ras was, according to Hindu story, created by Shiv 
to tend four animals of opposite dispositions, a lion, a serpent, 
a cow, and a goat. The hon attacked the cow and the serpent 
attacked the lion, but the herdsman quieted them by the gift of some 
of the flesh of his arm and brought them safe to Shiv, who in reward 
gare him the name of the grazier, Chdran. In origin the Chérans 
would seem to be closely allied to the Ahira and Kathis; they are 
the bards of the Kathis, and address the Abhirs as uncles, mama. 
According to a local story they reached Cutch about the same 
time as the Kiathis, as Rim Parmir of Telangina (700) is said to 
have given Cutch to the Charans. They are of three classes 
Kiaicbhelis, Marus, and Tumers. The Kachhelis, found in east 
Abdisa about Manjal and Kanpar, and in central Cutch, are money- 
lenders and traders. From their name, probably the first of 
Chéran settlers in Cutch, they speak a dialect like that of the 
Abirs.) The Mirus, from the desert in the north-east, are found 
about Bhuj and north Abdésa including Mik.* They speak a 
Marvédi dialect and live as cultivators. The Tomers, the largest 
eub-division, found in the Kdnthi ond Abdésa as far west as 
Jakhéu, are said to have come with the Jédejis from Sind. They 





spedk Qutchi and are the Jadojés’ family bards? They are fair, 










trong, and well made, not unlike Rajputs. The men dress like 
tch Rajputa in turban, pdydi, jacket, kedio, trousers, chorno, 
and wnistoloth, dhofi, and the women in a robe, thepido, bodice, 
kamkho, and blackwool blanket, dhabli, worn over the head. 
As bards, and as one of the self-mutilating castes, fraga varan, 
Chérans hold a high position. The Rajput allows him to smoke 
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Mother's sister ; hy — fle, sister; sqjeamial = 4f £2. What are you 
Se or the dewy land, is the local name of a tract near Nakbtrina in central 


Cutch famous for its heavy dews, 
l a Hb neernape Chairans Abol Faz! 
Abkari, IL. 70, 
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from his pipe,’ and he passes with his wares unharmed in times of 


trouble and lightly taxed in times of | eace. Chiran women, supposed 
to have supernatural power, are by the lower classes addressed 






as mala, mother or mother-goddess, and several of them have 
after death become goddesses? (Chérans are as a class clean 
-and neat both in their dress and honses, and very manly and 
independent. Except the bards who are idle and given to opm, 
they are thrifty and hardworking. They are bards, landed 
proprietors, traders, and husbandmen. As bards they recite the 
praises of Rajputs in short rude pieces, some of them in reward 
Iding large gifta of land. Leaving their women at home, as 
traders they take large caravans of bullocks north to Mérwér and 
Hindustéin, and east through Gujarit to Malwa. Some of the 
bullocks are for sale, the rest are pack carriers taking ivory, 
coconuts, alum, and dry dates from Cutch, and bringing back corn 
and tobacco from Mérwiir and Gujarit. By the opening of cart 
roads and railways this pack bullock traffic has of late greatly 
fallen off. Some of those who formerly had pack bullocks have 
now settled as traders and money-lenders. Others have taken to 
agriculture, but they sre new to the work and very unskilled. No 
grazier Chérans are to be found in Cutch. They are very religious 
paying much respect to Brihmans whom they se as family 
rests. They chiefly worship the mother, mdta, under many titles 
th in her well known forms of Bhavini, Amba, and Parvati, and 
under local names.’ Their birth, marriage, and death customs are 
said not to — from hee of Sees rian pe Pid ert 
marriage is allowed, and, especislly among the Tumers, | by 
man and woman a divorce is ve ps obtained. The Kichhelée ! 
allow the widow of the elder brother to marry the younger, but — 
among none of them does the custom of female succession prevail in 
preference to male, Each sub-division has ita hereditary head, — 
called the old man, ghardero, and settles caste disputes when a large 
company is met at some high feast, : 


Of Personal Servants were there two classes with a strength 
of 7055 souls or 1°91 percent, of the whole Hindu population, OF 
these 1368 were Va'tawsps, or Hajams, barbers,’ and 5687 Khaviis, - 
household servants, The Hasa'ws, poor and in small numbers, found 
in all parts of the province, do not differ from those of Gujarat. Tho 
Kuava’s are the descendants of Raj puts who have lost their lands. 
As their wives have to appear in public and work in the fields, the 
better class of Rajputs will not give them their daughters in marriage, 
They have been forced to take women from the lower classes and 
to allow people who have lost caste or are of illegitimate birth — 
to jom them. Some of the Khaviés aro the personal servants of | 
chiefs, others are soldiers, husbandmen, and Tahoma They are 





1 Mrs. Postans’ Cutch, 235. 
* The goddesses, Khodiydr, Varadi, and Bahuchara, now worshipped in Cutch, were 
3 The chief Cutch Mothers M A’shipura, Shi Karni Rav Ra 

- Khodiyir, Varodi, and Bahuchara. Tho last three are deified Chinen thou eh 

us * Most Cutch barbers and all washermtn, except a few Bhiivaars, are Musalmins. 
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allowed to marry and cannot at the pleasure of their master be 
made over to another owner. A Khavds, sometimes in famine 
years or when hopelessly indebted, binds himself to serve a 
chief as his servant. These people called Golds become for the 
rest of their lives the servants of the chief who feeds them, clothes 
them, and pays their expenses. Female servants seldom marry. 
Most of them are of easy virtue and the children become the 
servants of their parent’s master, and may by him be handed 
over to his daughter as part of her dowry. The ranks ‘of the 
Golis are also recruited from illegitimate children of all castes and 
intime of famine from children of destitute parents. They are 
well treated and lead easy lives, some of them gaining much 
influence over their masters. 


Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes with a 
total strength of 39,759 souls or 10-78 per cent of the whole Hindu 
cater Of these 25,072 were Ahirs, 13,37] Rabéris, and 1316 


__Anirs, the Abhirs or cowherds of ancient Hinda writings,! 
with a strength of 25,072 souls, are found north and east of 
Bhuj, east of Kaénthi, and west of Vagad. Sprung, according to 
Mann, from a Brihman man and an Ambastha or Vaid woman, 
according to the Brahma Purdén from a Kshatriya father anda Vaisya 
mother, according to the Bhagyat Purén from Vaisya parents, and 
according to an old tradition froma Rajput slave girl and a Vaisya 


slave, they claim to be Vaisyas, but are by Bnihmana classed as , 


Sudras. At present, besides in Cutch and Kithiiwar they are found 
in large numbers in central India? and Rajputdna, in many parts 
of the North-West Provinces,’ and east in ‘Baneal Though now 
depressed and of little consequence they were once a powerful class. 
Asa, the Ahir ruler of Asirgad,” connects them with the Shepherd 
kings or Girli Rijés of Khéndesh ;° they raled in Central India 
near Mirzipur and in Nepél ;* they seem closely related to the great 
Buddhist dynasty of Pal,’ and according to the Vishnu Purinthey were 
hhiversal sovereigns reigning between the Andhra andthe Gardabha 
dynasties.* 'T'races of the Ahirsare said tobe found inthe Abisares of 
ader’s historians (325 n.c.), the ruler of the hills between Mari 











tin's Geog. Gree. ot Latine de 





~ * In Central India is a large tract called after them A‘hirvida. Tod's Western 
) "In the south of Delhi, from Marebrah to near Bibameyu, and from Salempur in 


‘orakhpur to Singrauli in Mirzipur, Elliot's Races, I. 3. 

Ger eilchia quoted in Elliot's cea, L 2 bs oF 

~ ® A/hir, from ahia make, would seem to connect them with the early Nig or Snake 
kings of Gujarat. One authority states that they are of the family of Ahi of the 
OP iris Races, L. 3 Tod's Western India, 355, Asiatic Researches, IX. 438, 

Inscription of Virasena the Abhira king on Cave VIII. at Nasik, perhaps the third 
Pitedia Annals of Rajasthin, Hl 400. * Elphinttone’s History, 157 
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and the Margala pass, a tract known by Hindu writers as Abhiséra,}! 
and in the Sabiria, [biria, or Abhiria in Upper Sind mentioned by 
Ptolemy (150 4.p.), and inthe Periplus (246 a.p,), and apparently 
identified with the Abhira of Hindu writers? At the same time the 
absence of Ahirs in the Panjéb and Sind, their position in the east 
of the North-West Provinces and in Bengal, and the mention of them 
in Manu would seem to show that they were older than the race that 
gave their name to Abhiséra in north-west Panjib, and Abhiria in 
north-east Sind.? Likethe Ahirs of the North-West Provinces the 
Cutch Abirs claim Mathura, Krishna’s birth-place, as their first 
seat. They say that from Mathura they came with Krishna to Girnér 
in Kathwar, and, from there going to Thar and Pirkar, finally 
ended in Cutch. Locally they are divided into five sub-tribes, 
Machhua, from the river Machhu near Morvi in north Kathidwir, 
living m the districtof Anjér; Pranthalia, living in Vagnd; Boricha 
in Kanthi; Sorathia, from Sorath in south Kéthidwér, in and about 
Anjir ; and Chorida, from the island of Chorad in the Ran, living in 
Adesar, Paldnsva, Sanwa, Umiyu, Jétivida, Bela, and other parts 
of Végad.* These sub-divisions do not intermarry, but, excopt 
the Sorathiés who are held in disgrace because they.once betrayed 
their chief Rao Navghan of Jundgad to the Emperor of Delhi, — 
they dine with each other. Well made, fair, and with high features 
their home tongue is a corrupt Gujariti, Poor, many of them sunk 
in debt, Ahirs generally live in small tiled houses with stone and. 
mud walls, with a good store of cattle, but no furniture beyond 
bedding quilts, cots, and large earthen jars, the jars sometimes: 
sornamented with figures and prettily arranged in rows. Except that 
the women are fond of wearing black robes, their dress does not 
differ from that of Vania cultivators. His ordinary food is much 
like that of the Vania and Kanbi, millet bread, and pulse, and millet 
with milk and vegetables. When he can afford it he drinks liquor 
and eats any flesh but that of the cow. Though he associates with 
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' Vivien de St. Martin, Geog. Greceque et Latine do I'Inde, ee 
Arch. Rep. II. 23. nh 
Lassen Ba » Ptolemy's Sabiria ia the Abhira of Indian Geographers. (Jour. As! 
Sac. Beng. IX. 276). But according to the usual account the Abie of ait puree aes —. 
the western coast of India from the Tipti to Devgad. Elliot's Races, 1.2; Bird's 
Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 5, On the Allahabad pillar (about 200 o.c.) Abhira is mentioned 
sar hee gins jun in ff eH at Martin (as above), 161. i 
* Gen, Cunningham (Arch. Rep, UL 24-33) would trace both Abhisira in the F . 
aid Abbiria in Sind to the Abra or Sua the great Indo-Skythian race thet congested 
the Panjab and Sind in the second century mc. According to him Alexander's a 
Abhisdra, an Indianised form of Abirinida, waa called after a colony of Skythians of 
bee al kde aplanted. from Hyrkinis by Darius Hystaspes (498 3,0.) This | 
nea ai Ta, oe olds, are represented by th modern (G; : nt 
the Abhiria of Ptolemy, ringers ie Gakart. 3 In pies 
the main body of the Abirs or Sus who, in the second century nc, 
Panjib and Sind, and about SF hare later wera defeated by the . 
wer confined to the lower Panjadb and Sind, and who in his opinion are nted 
by the Jdteand Meda, In support of General Cunningham's view it may be noticed — 
sce gage qgested for the doubtiul passage in the Periplus is Abaratike: 
not Abhiratike. (MeCrindle’s Periplus, and Cunningham's Arch. Rep. IL 49, 
_ ind. Ant. V. 168 In Kathidwar (1513) the A’hirs were divided into Nesnca who 


* The following sentences show some of the particulars in which the A’hir dialect _ 
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Musalméns, almost all flesh-eating Hindu castes will dine with him.' 
Thrifty, but not very hardworking, they are dirty in their ways and 

_ among themselves quarrelsome and spiteful. They have given up 
shepherding and thongh poor and with little skill, except a few who 
are carpenters, live as husbandmen.? The women help by cleaning 
and spinning cotton. They worship goddesses, mite, and Krishna 
or-Thakorji, and of local divinities Habbiy of the Habba hill 
fourteen miles north of Bhuj; Mekan, one of twelve ascetics who 
buried themselves alive at Dhrang eighteen miles north-east of 
Bhoj; and a Rajput saint called Vachara. They are said to 
observe no special forms of snake worship. Children are betrothed at 
any age and married between twelve and fifteen. Every year on one 
xed day Ahir marriages take place.’ On the marriage day the 
women of the family with singing bring a wooden image of Ganpati 
and place it in the marriage canopy. As the bridegroom's party 
drives up in carts the bride's relations come out to welcome them 
with singing. The ceremony is performed by a Parajia Brihman,* 
who gets =a of 2s, Sd. (5 koris). The details do not differ from 
those observed at other Hindu marriages. During the day to the 
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differs from correct Gujartiti : 





Eseiiaid. A*ne Gey ama‘tt. = Consfct Osa hath, 
Punja, where are you) jn, q slié eam. | Ye, gq sul ma. 


. Sees pong to Dagila vE SA, MALY SUG. 

—- Whatis your business? | 410i 4142. qj sin B. 

: Tam going to tell him avg endt HiMIGL, | WA seat ma v q 

F  “PBatifhedocsnotoome st yd araa, sig} mud alan, adi 

pete sommplsint! 93g a tlule. | at details sda. 
‘What will he take from) jy4@ sta GE. wit] WH 2 AR. 
Wall. ge. | ve. wR. 
; | He. 44 BS. 

. TH wv. 








"dine with Parajin Brihmans, Rajputs, Rabiris, A’njoa Kanbis, Chérans 
Bhat, Parajia Suthira, Hajims, Ojha Kombbare, Malia, Atita, a eg, d 
Ravals, Of the North-West Province A’hirs, Sir H. Elliot says (Races, L 6), in Delhi 
the A‘hire eat, drink, and smoke in cee ape “i Fag rab no ge bert — 
conpncbion with A‘hirs. epee districts Brihmans will fake milk, water, and even 
2 The North-West Province A’hirs are still berdamen, those of Kithitwir skilled 


8 "The rulos vary in the different divisions, Among Printhalia A‘hirs the day is 
always ‘the same Foaishath ead! 18th (April-May). In other subdivisions the ‘day 
t _# These Brih: a ding ith the A’bire They are said to have saved the A‘hirs at 
the time of Parshurim's persecution by saying they were not Kehatriyas but the 
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Chapter III. sound of the drum, diol, the women dance in a circle, and the men 
: Popu nlation go through a stick dance, daniliya rade, moving in a circle and 
2 = striking at each other with sticks, Two feasts are given by the 


| eccran. bride’s party and onthe third day the bridegroom leaves taking — 
: A’hira, his wife with him, Among them it is usual for a younger brother 
to marry his elder brother's widow. Some of the Ahir women are 
more independent than among the stricter Hindus, not coverin| 

their faces in presence of their eldera and speaking freely with their 
hosbands. Their births and marriages are registered by Rivals a 
kind of degraded Bhéts, The caste has a headman who with a 
committee of the caste settles all disputes. Breach of caste 
rules is punished by fine and eating with forbidden persons by . 
excommunication. | 


ee ee 


Raga‘ris, 13,571 strong, also called Buora's, becanse many of them 
serve in Mafas’ temples, fh wandering tribe of shepherds with a total 
strength of 10,000 souls, are generally found in the Banniand other 
rich pasture lands of north Cutch. Their story, that they came to 
Cutch from Marwir, is supported by the fact that the seat of their 
tribe goddess Sikotra is at Jodhpur.' The story of their origin is 
that Shiv, while performing religious penance, fap, created a camel 
and aman to graze it. Thi had four daughters, who married 
Rajputs of the Chohén, Gambir, Solanki, and Parmar tribes. ‘These 

| 


é@ 





ie and their offspring were all camel graziers, Other Rajputs. joined | 
them and formed a separate caste, Besides Rabéris and Bhopés 
they are called Visofars, because at the time of the Parshurém 
rsecutions one of them saved the lives of twenty, vis, Kshatriyas. 
Thoir home tongue is Gujarati with some Marvaédi inflections, ‘Tall 
and strongly made with high features and an oval face, the Rabari 
like the Ahir takes flesh and spirits, and does not scruple to eat with 
Musalméns. He lives for days almost solely on camels’ mill. 
Except a black blanket over his shoulders the Rabari wears cotton 
clothes. His waistecloth, dholi, is worn tucked throngh his logs, 
and not wound round the hips like a Rajput’s. They live much by 
themselves in small hamlets of six or eight grass huts styled vandha or _ 
nyces. They are described as civil and obliging, honest, intelligent, 
contented, and kindly* They are very poor living on the produce 
of their herds.* They are a religious class, many of them acting as 
priests in Matas’ temples. Each family has a she-camol called ‘Mata 











- eri, which 1s never ridden and whose milk is never given to any one 
ou =< 
a " Perhaps from their high features they are, cord 

‘| origin, and in support of this it is said that one of their 
<a « Col. Tod motions the eattle stealing habits of the desert Rabéri 
. * Col Tod notices the cattle steali ita of the d Rabdris, Ho says’ Rabari 
x is known throughout Hindustdn only as denoting persons employed in saa g and 
-- ding camels who are always Moslems, Here they area distinct tribe pie. 

= entirely in ee ae them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity 
+ uniting with the Bhite in the practice. When they come upon a herd the boldest 
= and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he reaches, then dips a cloth in 
: at the end of his lance he throste clone to the noes of tee mest 


wheeling about, sets off at speed followed by the whole herd lured by the scent of. 
blood and the example of thet leader.” Annzlet Rijuthin I he 
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but a Hindu. Like the Ahirs they practise polygamy and allow 
widow marrage. They have a headman called shia, but he has 
little authority and most disputes are settled by a mass meeting of 
the caste. 


Brarva'ns, 1316, are found in the north-east of Cutch. 
According to their own story they are of the same caste as 
Krishna’s foster father, and came to Cutch from the North- 
West Provinces.'! Their home tongue is Gujariti. As herdsmen 
of goats and sheep, as hnsbandmen and as labourers, they are 
fairly well off. They worship female deities, their tribe ‘ mother’ 
being called Machhu. At the betrothal the father of the bride gives 
milk to the bridegroom’s father and pays him 2s. 8d. (5 koris), and 
the bridegroom gives to the bride’s mother £1 ls. 4d. (40 peed 
Among Bharviids the custom is for the poorer men to wait till a ric 
man’s daughter is married, and then for all to marry their danghters 
on the samo day, the rich man paying the expens They 
have a headman called mir, but settle disputes at mass meetings 
punishing abduction by excommunication and other breaches of 
caste rules by fine. 


Of Fishers and Sailors there were three classes with a strength 
of 1192 souls or 0°32 per cent of the whole Hindu population, Of 


these 1143 wore Khirvas, sailors, and 49 Machhis, fishermen. 


Kua'rva’s, or seamen, with a strength of 1143 souls, claim Rajput 
descent. They say that they fled from Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1515) 
into Kathiawar, Cutch, and Hélér, Taking to a sailor's life they did 
much to improve the knowledge of eae among the Cutch 
seamen, and formed a separate caste. There are four branches, 
Jelhun, Jhéla, Rathod, and Solanki. They are excellent sailors 
going to many parts of the Persian Gulf and the Red Bea, and 
even to Madagascar where Bhatia, Vania, and Bohora traders have 
long been settled? As a class they are said to be badly off. 
Most of them worship goddesses, the guardian of the Rathods bemg 


Rhoji, and of the Solankis, Chimunda, All used to wear the 


thread, but tho practice was stopped because of the rule that no 
wearer of a sacred thread should live at sea. Four of them have 
been invested with it, three for going pilgrimages and the fourth 


for ye th Mahérajis. On Shravan vad 10th, they set the 


d Murli Manohbarji* in Méndvi in a four-wheeled 
chariot, rath, ea, drawing it toa pond, bathe it, and bring it back. 
They eat with all Rajputs except such as associate with Musalmans, 


‘They have a headman, patel, and under him a kotedl, who calls 
‘caste mectings at the temple of Murli Manobaryi. 





| tradition is that the ‘the same caste as Nand Mehr the foster father of 
etate rt tare eauigrtbed treme Geka Vandravan near Delhi to Kathidwar, Cutch, 


and Gajarit. 5 
“2 Dr. J. Wilson it i for 1872-73, 136. 
i So perils Fe ig seein fall in & dream ard. told him 
hat his image had floated onshore, Search was made and the image set up in ite 
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Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were seven 
classes with a strength of 3155 souls or 0-85 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 1579 were Bhils, 696 Waghris, 
vegetab c sellers, hunters nna. labourers found chiefly in Vigad F 
591 Rivaliis or Jagarifis, tapeweavers ; 259 Ods, diggers ; 10 Thoris, 
woodentters and beggara; 10 Mardthis, servants, and 10 Kaldls, 
liquorsellers. The Bhils originally from Pélanpur snd living 
chiefly in the Bhuj Sadar Bazar are palanquin bearers and labourers, 
The Jdgariis were formerly Raval Jogis, but their profession of 
weaving tape and beating drums, dani, led to the formation of a 
separate caste. It has six branches, Singara of 26 men, Makvina 
of 19, Mepaof 14, Mujaria of 6, Nara of 5,and Mayatraof4. They 
are poor,’ their yearly earnings varying from £5 to £8 (Re. 50-80). 
They worship goddesses, their guardian divinity being Mana: Miata. 
After death the body is set close to a wall and some wheat flour, 
a pot of water, a bag, and two wooden shoes are placed before it. 
The caste has no headman, patel. Ops claim to be Kshutris, tracing 
their descent from Bhagirath! son of Sagar, after whom the 
Ganges is called Bhagirathi. The caste has four branches, 
Solanki, Bhati, Chohin, and Gohil. Most of them are diggers 
with yearly earnings varying from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150). 
They have no headman. 





Of Leather Workers there was one class with a strength of 
1257 souls or 0°33 per cent of the whole Hindu population. The 
Mochis came from Gujarit about 200 years ago, and from their 
family names Dabhi, Parmar, Chohin, Jhila, Makvina, Chudisma, 
and Solanki seem to have once been Rajputs. Their home language 
is Gujarati, They are generally rather fair and dress like other 
Cutchis. They used to drink liquor and eat flesh, but since they 
adopted the religion of Svimindriyan they have given them up. 
They are clean, sober, well-behaved, and rather idle. They make 
shoes in native and European fashion, saddles, water-bags, and 
bottles. Four houses work as gold and silver carvers, forty as 
embroiderers on wool and silk, making table cloths, caps, shoes, 
slippers, and handkerchiefs, and five as arm-polishers and gilders. — 
They do not clean or tan hides. They earn enough for ordmary 
expenses and as a rule are well-dressed. They belong to the 
Svdminiréyan sect. Their marriage, birth, and death customs do 
not differ from those of other Hindus. Their family goddesses are 
Ashipura, Chavan, and Brahmani. They have a headman, but 
disputes are decided at mass meetings. Besides the Mochis, the 
Meghviils and Turiyiis clean, tan, and dye leather. The Meghvils 








! The tradition is that king Sagar had 7100 sons, Hoe ordered them to dig a well 
and swore that he would not wash his face until water came. While they were 
digging, o quantity of earth fell on his sone and all but BKhagirath died. Going to the 
Ganges tosave his brothers the holy river promise] to come if he would not look 
behind him, After a little while, on being told that the Ganges was following him, 
Raabe bee ie grein dame a hm: d him if he wished the 
salvation of his brothers to begin digging. He, with some Rajputs, became professional 
diggers and formed a separate caste : asd ; 
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also make shoes and are cobblers. The Turiyis are Muhammadana, 
generally carning their living as tanners and leather dyers. 


Of Depressed Castes there were four with a strength of 
96,306 souls or 9°85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 35,142 were Meghvils, 837 Pardidhis and 161 Mes, and 166 
Bhangids. Mranva'ts, also found in Sind, the Ganges Provinces, 
and Central Himilayas,’ state that ina twelve years’ drought in 
Kathiiwar they became degraded by carrying and skinning dead 
cattle. Of nine branches, Bhuchiya, Bhuringya, Dhua, Dhopra, 
Gora, Kopal, Rhola, Runnal, and Rosya, they weave cloth, labour, 
and carry dead cattle. They worship goddesses. They have no 
headman, but the farmer of the tax on skinnersof dead cattle 1s 
acknowledged as their head, Breakers of caste rules are required to 
giv a dinner to their priests, gors. ‘These priests Garudiis enjoy the 
revenue and are the pujdris of the snake temple at Bhujia fort (see 
p. 64). On his accession a Garuda pujdrt marks the new Réo's brow 
with saffron and ties aturban on lis head. Buanoia's, scavengers, 
are said to be sprung from a certain Vélam, who about 2000 years 
ago started the profession of sweeping, There are six branches, 
Dhori, Makvana, Parmér, Rathod, Solanki, and Vaghela. They 
worship goddesses, different families having different guardian 
deities, ‘The Paridhis and Mes half Hindu, half Musalmin, are 
hunters and weavers of leaf mats. A Mé eats food cooked by « 
Musalmén but a Musalman will not eat food cooked by a Mé. 

Devotees and Religious Beggars of various names, 
Brahmachéris, Sanydsis, Sddhos, Vairigis, Jogis, Khakhia, Atits or 
Gosdis, Képdis,and Kanphatés, numbered im all 6840 or 1°85 per cent 
af the whole Hindu population. The sanctity of Nirdyan Sarovar and 
-Madh brings many iy, ee beggars to the province. Some of 
them remain for a considerable time, others, after staying a few 
days, pass on in their tour 23 om ne Of devotees settled im the 
district the chief are Atits, Kapdis, and Kanphatas. 

Avira or Gosa‘ts, 4877, are in Cutch divided into two classes, 
celebates, mathdiiris, and householders, gharbiris. The householders, 
‘all of them Shaivs, are the Mnrgest class, numbering 3760 souls. 
They belong to ten sects, Gir, Parvat, Sigar, Puri, Bhérthi, Van, 
Aran, Sarasvati, Tirth, and Ashram, and add the clan name to the 
personal name, as Karangar, Hira-puri, Chanchal-bhirthi. All of 
these clans have some of their members householders, gharbiris, and 
others monks, mathdAdris, and take recruits from all classes of 
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_ 1 Vivien de St. Martin Geog.Gree. et Latine de l'Inde, 209. The Mogha, probably 
‘the Magians of Timur, are a large part of the population of Riydsi, Jammu and 
Aknur, a pure race of low caste, apparently ontcaste in other places. wn are 
: pa the Mekei of the Aryans and to them belong the Mekhowdl (Makvanda), 
"They claim to be Sarnaavat Bral Canning Arch, Rep, I. 1% Burnes 


fron Geog. Soc. IV. 93) speaks of the Megvars of South Thar as an aboriginal or 
Jat race, They are probably connected with the Mehira of lower Sind and the 
Meghétia of Baluchistin, and are, perhaps, Pliny’s (77) Megari or Megallm and the 
Mokars of the Rajput chronicles, Vivien de St, Martin, 19%. Burton (Sind 354) speale 
of Bind Meghawara os Dheds or Moghrala, tanners, shoemakers and weavers, found in 
“many parte of Sind, The Umarkot Meghiwars were very well-tolo, with priesta, 
guraras, and sacred books, pothia of their own. They were said to come from Malwa. 
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Hindus, They eat flesh, drink liquor, and are either entirely or 
partly clad in brown. Most of them are professional beggars. But 
among them someare bankers,merchants, state servants, and soldiers. 
They do not wear the thread, and allow widow marriage. They — 
are said to have come to Cutch from Junigad in Kithiiwir about 
three hundred years ago, and, of their three chief settlements, — 
Kalydneshvar in : Bhuj, Ajepél? in Anjér, and Koteshvar in the west, 
wrested two, Koteshvar and Ajepél, from the Kanphatis, 


Ka'rois," 285 strong,’ are devotees of the temple of Ashipura 
Mata at Madh, about fifty miles north-west of Bhnj. Of the 
name Kiipdi no ‘satisfactory origin has been traced? They say that 
they came from Gujarét about 1800 years ago, and had records 50 
late as the great defeat of Jhira (1763) when they deserted their ’ 
villages and lost their property, All they now know of their ° E 
history is that Liln Jas Raj was their founder, and that they were ; 
patronized by Riija Gaddhesing, the father of Vikramajit (36 B.C.) 
After this nothing farther is heard of them till, in the sixteenth 
century, Rio Khengirji’s father (1500), when in distress, vowed all 
honour to Ashépura Mita if she helped his cause. On ‘succeeding 
in his enterprise he went on a pilgrimage to Madh, endowed the 
temple with several villages, an | with the title of ‘Raja Bere ‘ite: 
| ans the privilege of remaining seated when visited iy the 
Réo, About a hundred and fifty years later (1660) Mokan,. o 
Rajput devotee of Madh, r qu uarrelled with the head of the sect, and 
withdrawing from it founded a separate sub-division. Since then 
the original sect has been known as Ashipnris, and the new snct, 
after their founder’s name, as Mekapanthis. Living in buildings 
round the temple of Kahaotien Miita, the K&pdis are ruled by their 
igh riest or Réja, Some years ago the high priest had two — 
eaktly favoured disciples, Bhagbhara and Govind. While the elder 




















1 Biva Revigir Kuvargir, a leading Cutch banker, is held in great repute through. _ 
out Hindustin; and Bava Soviigir was highly trusted by the late Thikor of 
Dhivnagar. Ind. Ant. ¥. eh, 1G8. 

* The Atita of Aj known by their brick-red turbans, area Shaiv sect. 
sacred! bull, mami, haldn daa prominent place on the platform: facing the coor of 
Ajepaél shrine, and a lingo in ongraved on the small cells, chiatroa, built over the ‘ 
gare af their high pricata, Burgess’ Arch. Sor, Hep, (1874. Lie 10, $ 

2 This account is compiled from Sir A. Burnes’ per of March ee Reis in Bom, 
Gov. Sel. CLIL, Appendix, 17-19; Mr. Money's paper ea : 
Spectator, VI, Deo, 1335; Mrs, Postans’ Cutch, L837 3 and Colonel Barton's Tous fet 


teh, La7S. 
4 Their number seems to have considerably increased during the lot fifty years. — = 
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Bir A. pd (1827) gives about 100; Mr. arn (1828), 120 to 130; and Mra, has, : 
(17), 10. 
® The usual explanation is that the name | i comes from their worshij img 
ee ee Se One story a hate origin is that the Almighi 
after soning rahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Shakti, ordered Rodra to 
Shakti. Rua refused unless Shakti changed her form, Tho change wna 
and Redra marie! her, but soon after, at her earnest wish, allowed her to take her 
old form. The children born, while Shakti waa thus transformed, wore called Kt. ‘ 
or children of the fallen body, from Deiyee body nd prenli pepe soorilit 
another Lalu Jas Kaj their founder, after the conquest af Cey with 
Kim to Mingle Miata on the borders of Makran, was, as the M 
left by him te build a temple to Auhapura Mata tho wish ‘passed oth a | 
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disciple Bhigbhara was in Sind, the high priest died, Govind Chapter DI. — 
succeeded and on Bhigbhara’s return sehiest As acknowledge his = Popniation. 
claims. Bhigbhara appealed to the state, and the Rao decided ei. ; 
that he should be high priest with the full management of the Boggart, 
affaira of the sect, and Govind should be rorasi or Raja elect, dprtia. 
living separate and with a small school of disciples, chelis. Since 
hen, when a Raja dies, the rerdsi succeeds him, and the eldest 
disciple of the deceased Réja becomes rorasi. If the roruat dies 
before the Raja, one of his own disciples is chosen to fill his place. 
Except the rorési and his band of twenty-five disciples who have 
& separate establishment, the Kapdis live and eat together, and as 
the whole stores are in the Réja’s hand, the rordsi and his disciples 
‘ri Sergi on him for daily supplies, all clashing of authority or 
risk of schism is avoided. As they may not marry, the Kapdis keep 
up their order by recruiting, Most disciples are Lohiinds, but 
except from the degraded classes they may be taken from an Hindu 
caste, To receive a new member the whole body of Kapdis meet 
together. The new brother is brought in, his tuft of hair, mafape, 
cut off, and the peculiar cap of the order placed on his head. He 
is presented to Ashipura, takes the vows, ia welcomed by the whole 
sect, refreshed with opium water, kaswumba, and feasted. He hans 
little to learn but the art of begging and some special forms of 
er. They are well-to-do and very hospitable, careful to offer 
od to travellers of every race and religion, and opium to visitors of 
rank or wealth. They let out their land, tilling none of it themselves, 
' and leading an idle easy life, begging and looking after their 
monastery as, in the absence of women, cooking and other details 
rest with them. ‘They are utterly unlearned, none but the Raja 
being able to read or write. They have some curious rules, one 
that if the Rija leaves Madh he cannot come back till after sunset," 
another that no Kapdi or pilgrim may stay more than the twelve 
hours of the night at sinh If day dawns on him in Hingis his 
own goddess will drown or otherwise destroy him.2 Except the Raja 
whom they burn, the Kapdis bury their dead. A Raja is mourned 
- fortwelve days, and then with feasting and merriment the Raja clect 
takes his place. 4 
‘Buova's, 678, settled in Madh and tracing their origin to the Bhueds, 
brother of the founder of the Képdis, differ from them in marrying, | 
wearing beards, and eating with all except the degraded classes. 
Like the Kapdis they lead an idle easy life, fed out of the 
' _ sovonues of the temple of Ashdpura.’ 
ss Ka'wenata’s or slit-eara, $22 in number, have three separate sees, Kénphatéa vs 
at Dhinodhar in the north-west of Bhoj, at Shivra Mandap in the - ae 
town of Bhuj, and at Manphara in Vagad. Of these the most 
important 18 Dhinodhar with about fifty members and three branches, 
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~ 9 Mra, Postans’ Catch, 123. | | 

AS © Me Money. ‘The origin of thix rule ix probably the scarcity of water. 
"Bom. Gov, Sel, CLIL, Appendis : ee 

4 From bie car, and plutae ik. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIL 12 
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at; Baladhiya, Aral, and Mathal. Taking their name from spe 
their eurs and hanging from the slit a peculiar earring called 
darshan, they claim as their founder Dhoramnath who, emp 
to Cutch story, among other wonders destroyed Rarpur or old 
very powerful body, but as noticed above, about 300 years ago, 
two of their chief monasteries, at Koteshvar in the west and Ajepal 
in the east, were wrested from them by mendicants, atils, ee 

The Dhinodhar monks, endowed by more than one of the per: | 
are a rich body living in a large comfortably fortified and fenced 
monastery on a wooded knoll overlooking alittle luke at the foot of 
Dhinodhar hill, with temples, ets, ouses, and the tombs of 
their headmen, pire. Among the buildings Dhoramndth’s shrine, a 
rough domed temple standing on a raised platform and about seven 
feet square and as many high, contains a marble statue of the saint, 
three feet high, and wearing the earrings of the sect. ides 
Dhoramndth’s statue, there are small Jings and other brass and stone 
idols. Here, ever since the time of Dhoramnith, a lamp has been 
kept burning and worship 1 performed twice a day. In a shed 
close by is a sacred fire, the flame fed since the time of Dhoramnith 
by blocks of wood. 


Except for their huge horn, agate, or glass earrings, that about 
seven inches round and 24 ounces (6 folds) in weight, make their 
ear-lobes ugly, almost painful to look at, and a necklace of rudriahah 
beads, the Kanphatés wear the ordinary Hindu dress, a coat, and 
waist cloth generally of a red ochre colour. The head of the 
monastery is, on succession, invested by the R4o witha gold-bordered 
bloe silk turban, a sacred woollen neck-thread, sheli, a scanty waist 
band, white waist cloth, a red or brick-coloured scarf, shal, and 
wooden pattens, chakhdis. His ornaments are very old and rich. 
His earrings, the same in shape as those worn by his disciples, are 
gilt and inlaid with gems. From his neck hangs a rhinoceros horn 
—- whistle, which it is one of his chief privileges to blow when he 

in worships his gods. | 

Their ordinary food is millet and pulse. They are rich’, and — 
spend most of their yearly income of £1700 (Rs. 17,000), in 
entertaining strangers of all castes and creeds. To all comers, two 
meals of millet and pulse are served everyday. High caste strangers 
take it uncooked, low caste strangers are fed in a large hall, and 
Musalméns and members of the degraded classes in the garden, — 
i some special days, Gokal A'tham in August, and Nevrdéra in 
ae October, rice and lapsi, that is wheat flour, molasses and batter, are— 
“on cooked, and opium 1s distributed.* at + 
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1 Details are given under “ Mandvi" and “ Dhinodhar.” a 
> The expenses of their charity are met by the produce of about twenty villages, — 


which are the y ty of the establishment, Some of these have been acquired by 
original grants an ors by purchase. Mrs, Postans’ (1837) Cutch, 121, ala * 
F Jour. E.. A. Sox., Vv. , ; } , 
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Worshippers of Shiv, they have a special ritual for their goddess, 
the head repeating a hymn in her honour on the second of every 
month. Their worship isa form of abstraction, yog, the special 
tenets of their founder having long been forgotten. As they are 
bound to celibacy the sectis kept up by recruiting. New comers 
generally belong to one of two classes, orphans or the children of 

estitute persons who enter as boys, and lazy or disheartened men 
who are taken in sometimes at an advanced age. The novice starta 
as the disciple of some member of the sect who becomes his spiritual 
uide, guru. On joining, his guide gives him a black woollen 
|, tied round the neck with a rudra knot, from which hangs a 
two-inch horn or speaking trumpet, shringinad, and through it he 
is made to repeat the words omkar, updesh, ddeah, or the mystic om, 
teaching, and orders. His conduct is closely watched for eight 
months. Then, if he has behaved well, he is taken before the god 
Bhairay and has the cartilage of his ears slit by one of the devotees. 
In the slit a nim stick is thrust and the wound cured bya dressing 
of nim’ oil. When the ear is well, large agate, glass, or bone rings 
are thrust into the slit, the hair, beard and mustachios are shaved, 
and by the guide, the rule, updesh mantra, of the sect, * Be wise, 
pions, and useful,” is whispered im the disciple’s ear, and he 1s 
called by a new name ending in nath. He is now aregular devotee, 
repeating the name, dada, of the founder of the sect, serving his 
guide, and doing any duty he may be set to. Devotees of this sect 
are buried, and on the twelfth day after death a feast is given and 
alms distributed by the eldest disciple who succeeds to his guide's 
place, On the death of the head of the monastery the guides choose 
one of their number to succeed. The position of head is one of 
much local honour. 'The Réo invests him with a dress, pays him a 
visit, and is received by the holy man seated. The present head, 
the twenty-seventh in order of succession, was installed in 1879. In 
former times when any oppression was threatened the Kanphatas, 
like the Bhéts and Chaérans used to commit fraga, sacrificing one of 
their number, so that the guilt of his blood might be on their 
oppressor’s head.! 
_ The Kaénphata monastery at Shivrimandap? in ree Dales gee 
in 1749 by Réo Desalji, and given to a Jogi of Dhinodhar. This 
Jogi was soon after replaced by one Sevandth Shrinagar, in whose 
line of disciples it still continues. Like the Dhoramnath Kanphatas 
they belong to the sect of Shintinéth, They worship the ling, the 
statue of a brazen horseman, nakalank, the coming tenth incarnation, 
and female divinities, shaktis. ‘They eat with sanydsis, and feed them 
out of their revenues.” | 
The third monastery of Kiénphatés is that of Kanthadnéth at 
Manphara near Kanthkot in Végad. When the Samma chiefs 








) Furnes in Jour. R.A. & TDL 587. This account of the Kinphatds ia compiled from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, V. 268 (1839); Mra. Postans’ Cutch, 120-126 ; 
sad Bom. Gov. Sel CLIL 1-14 | ae | | 
2 Shivrimandap or Shiv's hall is dedicated to Nakalank, and is in shape like aShaiv 

mple. Gov. Sel. CLII. 97, Note. 
mm, Gov, Sel, CLI, 72. 
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Mod and Mandi came imto Cutch (1300), they wished tobulda — 
fortress on Kanthkot hill. But the ground was already taken by a ; 
devotee called Kanthadnéth, and at first as his wishes were not 
consulted, he threw down the walls as soon as they were built. At 
last he was appeased and the fort finished, and called after him. The 
devotee’s descendants became herdsmen generally staying at a well 
at Manphario near Kanthkot. Rio Bharmaly: (1715), once passing, 
was entertained by Udeknnthad the head of the community, and tis 
whole army was fed from one small dish, In returnthe Réo established 
Udekanthad as the head of a monastery and endowed it with the 
lands near the Manphario. They worship Ganesh and Kanthadnéth, 
using Kanthadndth’s name in telling their beads, Their chief temple 

is at Kanthkot where twice a day Kanthadnith is worshipped. In 
taking a vow of celibacy and in almost all their customs they resemble 
the Dhinodhar Kinphatis! They recruit chiefly from Ahirs and 
Rajputs. 

Musalma’‘ns, according to the latest (1872) revised figures number 
118,700 souls or 24°35 per cent of the whole Cutch population, Found 
over the whole province they are in greatest strength in Garda, 
Abdasa, and Banni in the west and north-west, loss numeroua 1 
Kanthi in the south, and fewest in Vigad in the east. 

Cutch Musalmfins are partly immigrants, partly local converts. 
The immigrants from Sind and Gujarst sro, ene them, of more or 
less foreign descent, and others pore Hindu. The local Musalmén 
converts are from among Cutch Hindus. With few exceptions their 
home tongue is Cutchi. Gujardti is spoken by a few, and Urda by 
still fewer, Some are landowners, traders especially to Bombay and 
Africa, and craftsmen, but most are cattle-dealers, soldiers, pensants, 
and servants. Except the trading classes, chiefly Memana and Khojia, 
and some Banni lead Garda proprietors who are in easy circumstandes, 
Cutch Musalmans are generally much poorer than Cutch Hindus. By 
faith more are Sunnis than Shits. At their chief family occasions, 
especially at marriages, most classes perform many Hindu ceremonies. 
Atthe beginning ofa marriage the women meet in the early morning 
and sing songs. This is called dhol-chhap literally drum-beating. 
Dates are then handed round, and on all relations’ houses gardeners” 
wives hakilans, tie dsopal, Polyalthia longifolia, garlands. Then 
the bridegroom loaded with ornaments is seated in a bower, chaur 
and dates are again handed round. Few of them give their 
children much schooling or take to new pursuits. As a whole they 
are neither a rising nor,a pushing class. ~. ik 

Syeps, nombering 1819 souls, are found over almost the whole } 
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of Cutch. According to tradition they represent different Syeds, 
who from time to time came from northern Indian and Sind. — 
Of their history and dates no exact information is available. "They — 
have lost the special Syed appearance and differ little from other : 
Cutch Musalméns. Their home language is Cutchi. Generally 





1 Some of them are (1826) allowed to marry, But the fathers will not eat with 
their children until their it and other dedicatery rites er ee le 
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neat and clean, some are hardworking, fairly honest, sober, and 
thrifty. Religious teachers, husbandmen, servants, and beggars, they 
are in middling condition, many of them in debt, but all with some 
credit, Sunnis in name, someare Shida at heart. Marrying generally 
among themselves they form a a eae and well-managed community. 
Their sons sometimes marry the daughters of Shaikhs and other 
foreign or local classes, but their danghters as a rule marry Syeds 
only. Except that the higher families portion their widowed 
daughters and do not let them re-marry, all follow Sunni customs. 
They do not give their children muc schooling or take to new 
pursuits. 

Suatkns, numbering 75,549 souls, foundin almost all Cutch villages, 
are said to be the descendants of local Hindn converts. In the 
north and east, leading a wandering life, they are strong wild- 
looking. men, dark, with high noses, thick lips, long necks, and long 
streaming locka of hair. Their home tongue in the north is like 
Sindi, and in the east a rough Gujariti. Though dirty and untidy 
most are hardworking, honest, and thrifty. They are cattle-dealers 
in the north, and in the east cultivators, cattle-dealers, and servants. 
Few want food or clothing and few are rich. Most have some credit 
and some debts, spending more than their savings om their family 
ceremonies. All are, at least im name, Sunnis, following religious 
guides, pirs, to whom some special fees and certain «mall yearly 
sums are paid. Early marriage is customary, for girls about five, 
‘and for boys about eight years. Marrying only among themselves 
they form separate communities ge erally settling their disputes by 
headmenchosenfrom themselves. Like Gujarat Musalmiins, pregnancy 
ceremonies are formed on the seventh or ninth month after 
conception, and the same ai! pe as in overs mark the birth of 
the frst son. On the sixth day the chhathi ceremony is held and 
relations feasted. Among the poor cooked food is distributed to 
relatives, who in exchange send ancooked grain, which is generally 
given to the midwife. Boys are circumcised in their third or fourth, 
and sometimes in their seventh, year. Sacrifice, alika, and initiation, 
biemilléh, ceremonies are rare. At betrothals and marriages many 
Hindu customs are observed. They are not arising class. Ver; 
- few give their children much schooling or take to new pursuits, A 
. sect of Shaikhs numbering 1827 souls and inhabiting Sumrasar, a 
village about ten miles north of Bhuj, are professional beggars. In 
dreas they differ from other Shaikhs only in wearing turbans of 
twisted black wool. They go from door to door beating small drums, 
dajlas. Sunnis by faith they pay special reverence to Diwal Shih 
Pir! ‘Their ceremonies do not differ from those of other Shaikhs. 

1 The real name of this saint was Malik Abd-ul-latif the son of Muhammad 
Krishi, one of Mahmud Begada's nobles (1459-1511), whose tithe Déwar-ul-malk 
has been changed into Dawal Shah Pir. 2 reward for his penances Shih A‘lam 
Bokhari made hima his ciscipio, and imed him equ | in rank to Salar Mas'ud 
Ghia, a famous commander f Mahmud Ghasnavi's, oe ee, given mck to peligints 
= i Zi (1474 ap.) slain by Deda Ranmalji 
siferings and sacrifices are made to 
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Mocnats, 391 strong, scattered over different parts of Cuteh ara 4 


settled chiefly in Bhuj. Coming from Ahmedabad, Sind, and thé 
North-West Provinces about 100 years ago, they are said to have at 
first been Shids, and to have by degrees changed to the popolar 
Cutch faith, and to be now staunch Sunnis. Their home tongue 
is Hindustani much mixed with Cutchi and Gujaniti. Most of 
them servants, they are generally hardworking, honest, and 
cleanly. They are fairly well off, with in most cases, a certain 
amount of credit. ‘They are all followers of the same religions 
head, piv, and marry generally among themselves. On special 
occasions, When there ix a want of girls in their own class, they 
associate with Pathdna. In their customs there is nothing peculiar. 
They seem content with their position as servants and do not take 
to any new pursuits or send their children to school. 


Patna xs, numbering 936 souls, found chiefly in Bhuj, Mandvi, and 
Vagad, are said to be the descendants of Pathans ‘icra from 
Ahmedabad by Rao Khengirji in 1534, when, with the help of Sultin 
Bahadur (1526-1586) of Ahmadabad, he ‘ecatubliatiod himeelf as 
ruler of Cutch, Though by intermarriage they have lost their 
special size and strength, their long faces and sharp eyes — 
distinguish them from other Cutchis. Their home tongue is still 
Hindusténi though much mixed with Cutchi and Gujariti, Almost 
all of them are soldiers, fairly hardworking, well-behaved, cool- 
tempered, and hospitable. Their condition is middling, all with 
some credit but many of them indebt and none able tosave. Sunnia 
in faith some are religions, but without any special spiritual hend. 
Marrying generally among themselves tl ay form a 8e) 
community. Their customs do not differ from those of other Sunni 
Musalmins. Among the more respectable families re-marriage is 
mncommon, widows dressing in white and wearing no ornaments. 
They give their children very little schooling, and are in no respect a 
rising class. 3 


Mowna’s, numbering 14,000 souls, are found in greatest nombers 
in the irrigated country to the north-west, south-east, and sonth-west 
of Bhuj, and chiefly in the girasia villages. Descendants of Hindus 
of various castes, they are, according to one account, said to have 
been converted to the “Musalinén faith by Im*mehih, and & portion. 
of them to have, after the great Momna revolt and defeat (1691) in 
Gujarat, fled to Cutch and settled at Shikra in Vigad. According 
to another account they were Leva Kanbis converted and called 



















Momnés or Momins, believers, by Pir Sadr-ud-din who is said ta’ | 


have become their independent pontiff, imém.' Slightly made and 
dark, the Momnds shave the head except the top knot, and the face 
except the upper lip. The men wear coats, trousers, and three- 
cornered over- hangin ee Pied a Dark in colour, their women wear 
petticoats, jackets, and head cloths, Their home tongue is Gujaniti 





' Bom. Gov, ace CLIL 47. According to their own account their ancestors 
by aking Waal & bis were converted at ne thes be ec 
relia Brae to the Ganges and bringing them back in a trice, induced them to 
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without any noticeable peculiarities, Untidy, but sober, quiet and 
hardworking, Momnés work chiefly as husbandmen and labourers, 
Very few are rich or well off, and many are in debt, but asa class they 
have enough for their daily wants. Shids in faith they are Musalmans 
in little more than name, their habits, feelings, and general mode of 
thought being Hindu. The ordinary form of seletatgon among 
themselves is the Shrivak phrase, Johar johar, and with othets the 
ordinary Hindu form, Ram, Ram ; although not knowing why, they 
keep the janméshtamt and divali holidays dressing in their best 
and feasting. Though according to their own accounts they believe 
in Shet Syed of Patan, the cultivators devote one-twentieth part of 
their income, and the labourers a rupee a year each to [mémshah's 
shrine at Pirana.! ‘The rich among them often, and the poor once 1m 
their life, go to visit his tomb at Pirana, Marrying among themselves 
they form a a body with, at Minkuva near Bhuj, o headman, 
patel, who settles all disputes. He has also the power of fining and 
excommunicating any one who breaks caste rules. His sanction 
4s also necessary for widow marriage, any widow marrying 
without his consent being excommunicated. Murder and adultery 
are punished by excommunication, the offender being allowed to 
rejoin on paying a fine. They do not associate with Musalmans, eat 
no flesh, do not circumcise, say no five daily prayers, and do not 
keep the Rumen fast. On the sixth day after birth a red powder, 
gulal, cross is made onthe ground by the women of the family and 
at the end of a month a Sérasvat Brahman names the child The 
marriage day is fixed with the consent of both fathers, Four days 
before the appointed time a booth is built, and a garland hung 
round the bridegroom's neck. Women sing songs and dates are 
distributed. On the marrage day the bridegroom's father, with his 
relations and friends, forming 4 procession, jan, leads the bridegroom 
to the bride’s house where the ceremony is performed first by a 
Bréhman and then i a Syed, a descendant of Imdémshih one of 
whom lives at every Momna settlement, ‘The dying are bathed and 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is placed before them. God's name 
is uttered, and when life has gone the body is tied on a new cot, 
-overed with a cotton cloth, and while the bearers repeat the words 
Sahih, Sahib? is carried to the burial-ground, and buried. As im 
Gujarat, instead of a mosque, a dwelling, khéna, witha lamp always 
burning init, is set apart, and a seat, gadi, of ImAmshéh kept in tt, 
where the men every evening, and the women occasionally meet and. 
worship. Tho cultivators set apart a fifth of the gross income of 
their acts as a gift to the khdna. They give children no 
schooling and take to no fresh callings. 4 

Kxoza's, honourable or worshipful converts, numbering 7255 souls, 
‘are found all over Outch, chiefly on the south coast in Mandvi, 






1 Accordi | -toanother account they pay their dues to Sadr-d-din's seat, masned, 
a Cust. Bun, Gov. Sel. CLIL 47. Hosides believing in ImAmsahah and Sadr-ud-lin 
‘they worship Babo Velo a murdered robber and outlaw and his wife Ranged, a eats 
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Mundra, and Anjér, and have an old and large settlement in Bhuj. 
Some of themclaim Persian descent and say that they fled from Persia 
when their power was overthrown by Haliku the Tartar (1255). Bat 
most are probably of Hindu origin, some Sindis, others Cutchis, 
converted to the Khoja faith 400 years ago by Pir Sadr-ud-din, 
According to one account a detachment of them came from Sind 
about 1550 under the guidance of acertain Pir Didu. Of middlé 
size, strongly made and of fair complexion, they wear the beard 
short and the moustache long. They dress like other Cutchis and 
at home speak Cutchi without any marked peculiarity. They are 
well off, in no way ecrimped for food or clothes. Many are able to 
meet special expenses, but some are forced to borrow, Thrifty and 
hardworking they are quiet and orderly. Most of them are traders, 
but if they seem likely to gain by it they are ready to take up any 
new calling. Several of them of late, prospering in trade, have, 
near Bhuj, sunk wells and built rest-houses. Shins of the Nazfrian 
Ismaili sect, they follow His Highness Agha Khan whom they 

worship and obey as their unrevealed imam and hereditary chief 

descended in direct line from Ismail the son of Jafar Sadik, the Inst, 
of the revealed imams, and from the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ 
Shatkh-al-jabal, otherwise known as Hasan-i-Sabbsh the originator 
of their faith and converter of their ancestors the terrible Assassins 


of Alamut. Their converter Pir Sadr-ud-din, a missionary, das, of one 


of His Highness Agha’Khdn’s ancestors, is said to have introduced 
a religious book of ten incarnations, dasavafar, containing the 
nine incarnations of Vishnu and the incarnation of the most hol 

Ali as the tenth.’ They have no mosques, but say their prayers, which 
consist of hearing the tenth chapter of the dasavatdr and reciting the 
pedigree of His Highness Agha Khan, in their assembly houses, 





amal kinds, Sadr-ud-din, dying at Uchh in the Panjab, some of 
his descendants settled at Kadi in the Gaikwér’s territory, and were 
named Kadiwils, One of the Kadiwils, Ghulém Alt Shih by name, 
eame in 1792 to Kera in Cutch and being received by the Khojis 
with much honour settled there? At his shrine a yearly fair is held in 
Augast (Chaitra Sud 11), Marrying among themselves, the Khojia 


form a distinct community whose caste disputes are settled by mass 


meetings. They have # treasurer or steward, mukhi, andan accountant, 
kumaéria, whose duty it is to collect and forward for transmission 
to His Highness Agha Klin, as imam, wherever he may chance to 
reside, the contributions raised on his account by the community. 
They have lately shewn themselves anxious to give their children 
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wrileagcof thls treatine uf dacealar, We oxpinined by the fect teak se 


ddis, were always instructed to assume or admit the truth of the yreater portion of the — 
religions tenets of those whom they wished to convert. Hence the above treatise, — 


intended to convert to the Inmdili faith a body of not very learned Hindus, asumes 
the nine incarnations of Vishnu to be true aa far fa Pent » anil on Jements the 
t Vishnavite system by anperadding the cardinal p bebe if the Tsrndilis, 


the incarnation, avatir, of the most holy Ali, Sir H. BE, Frere, MacMillan's 


Magazine, XXXIV. 346 and 434. 
* Details are given under the head ‘* Kera,” 
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more schooling than formerly, and are on the whole a prosperous 
and rising class. | 
Sasma’s, numbering 7000souls, are found inthe east and westof the 
province. With the bulk of their tribe they were ‘green’ converted 
to Islim in Sind about the close of the fourteenth century and are 
among the late settlers in Cutch. Of more than average height 
and strength they aro dark with flat noses and faces, long necks, 
thick lank hair, and long beards, They speak a mixture of Cutchi 
and Sindi, Careless and untidy, they are brave, hardworking, 
honest, hospitable, and though hot-tempered generally well-behaved. 
Cultivators, eattle-breeders and dealers, they are as regards food 
and clothing well off, but most of them have to borrow to meet 
the expense of their leading family ceremonies. Sunnis in faith the 
Sammiis of the west keep their Hindu bards and have also spiritual 


guides, -pira, Those in the east honour the ordinary maulvis. 
enerally marrying among themselves their sons sometimes take 
wives from among the Musalmén tribes of Notiirs, Hingolas, and 
Abdas, and from Sodha Rajputs. They never give their daughters 
to any but Sammds, Disputes are very rare and are settled by their 
headman the Jam, who lives at Kunéria. They keep to their old 
Rajput names and at public dinners eat from separate pots. But 
their birth, marriage, and death customs do not differ much from 
those of other Musalmins. They give their children no schooling 
and show no signs of improving their position. 

Mewans, numbering 6178 souls, are partly immigrants from Sind, 
partly Cutch converts chiefly Lohiniis by caste. ‘The Sind Memans 
are said to be Lohindés converted in 1433 (838 H.) and named 

belisvers, momin, by the celebrated saint Syed Yusuf-ud-din the 
. descendant of Syed Abd-ul-kédir Jilani, the saint of saints, Pirdnpir 

of hdéd, Thestory of their conversion is that Sundarji and 

Hansraj two men of the Lohana caste, lived at Nagar Tatta then the 

capital of Sind governed by Markabkhén a ruler tributary to the 

ghagzni kings, Seeing some miracles performed by the saint, who is 
said to have come there in 1422, shag beeete Masalmans (1433) and 
-were by him named Adamji and Taj Muhammad, Their example was 
followed by about 700 Lohdna families, Sundarji or Adamji being (1541) 
madetheir head, sheth. Under hisgran dson Kato, they, at the invitation 
of Rév Khengirji, emigrated to Cutch where their numbera were 
increased by converts fromamong the Cutch Lohdéndés. Theyshave their 
heads, wear long beards, and speak Cutchi without any peculiarities. 
Neither very neat nor cleanly, they are hardworking, honest, sober, 
and quiet. Memans follow all professions, those living in villages 
being cultivators. Their state 1s middling, with enongh for food and 
clothes, but pressed to meet special demands. Sunmis in faith they 
are religious and follow the regular Kazi. In their marriage and 
other ceremonies they do not differ from other Sunnis. They form a 
distinct community, settling their caste disputes by a committee of 
five. Though giving their children little schooling they are a pushing, 
daing class, ready to take to any new calling and gomg to distant 
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countries to make their fortunes. Many Cutch Memans, prosperin 
‘as traders in Kurrachee, Bombay, the Malabar coast, Haidarabad, 
Madras, Calcutta, and Zanzibar, bave in their native villages built 
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mosques, rest-houses,caste-houses, jamat khands, wells and ponies 
set-apart funds for the charitable distribution of grain. ‘hey dress 
like other Cutch Musalméns and, except that at public feasts they 
use sweetmeats instead of mutton, there is nothing special in their 
food. They perform the sacrifice, akika, but seldom the initiation, 
bismillah, ceremony. They have aspecial spiritual guide, pir, living 
in Bhoj, who goes by the name of Bhid Vila Pir, his own name 
being Auhadnenad Shih, to whom fixed ey payments are made." 
They are also in the habit oF becoming disciples, murids, of maulvis 
whom they pay certain yearly fees. 

The few Musalmin Kaatet families found in different of 
Cutch, are said to have come from Sind about the middle of the 
sixteenth century (1544), and to have adopted Islim because of 
some dispute with their priests, Brahmans of the Sarisvat custe. 
The men shave the head and wear the beard, and to look at do not 
differ from other Cutchi Musalmins. They wear the common Cutch 
dress and their women dress like the Meman women. ‘They are fair 
with flat faces, long ears, and high prominent foreheads. "They speak 
Cutchi with no noticeable peculiarities, Generally neat, they are 
hardworking, honest, sober, thrifty, and orderly. They work as 
dyers, carpenters, turners, and cultivators, and their women are 
skilled in embroidery and frilling. As a class they are well-to-do, 
able to meet all expenses and to save. Sunnis in faith they aro 
religions following the ordinary Sunni mauivis. Marrying among 
themselves they form a distinct community, settling disputes by 
persons chosen for the purpose. Hindu Khatris wishing to join 
their class are sometimes admitted. Their customs do not differ 
from those of other Sunnis. Though well-to-do they are not a 
rising class, giving their children no teaching and taking to no 
new pursuits. 

Kumena’rs, numbering 6000 souls, are found in almost all Cutch’ 
villages. They are said to have come from Sind about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Probably converts from the Hindu caste 
of the same name, they claim descent from Halimah, the Prophet's. 
nurse. Both men and women are well-made and have good features, 
Their home tongueisCutchi. Hardworking, but seldom neat, they are 
honest, a few of them thrifty, mild-tempered, and, according to their 
means, hospitable. Potters and aes-breeders they are in middlinge 
condition not stinted for food or clothes, some of them indebted, but. 
almost all with credit. Sunnis in faith, besides a special pir, they 
honour Sunni menulvis, Forming,as regards marriage, a distinct 
community, disputes are settled by an officer chosen by themselves, — 
and named prince, mehtar. In their food, dress, and customs, they 








! They hare another enint Syed Bogznrg Ali, the lineal descendant of thetr fir ’ 
converter Syed Yueuf-ud-din to whom, thongh they honour him more thas the Ps 
eco they made no payments, Being in a very pour state, the frienda of this pe 
a (187 anes atte eae he brical E containing the histery. ie 
cman conversion, the pedigrees of the pir, and a copy of a dacumen t pasmed to § 
Yusuf-nd-din by the Memana, oe themselves a thir descendants, rage trea 
even Hf in doing so they were to be sold as alaves, the pir and his descendants, Since 
this book was publisbed the Memans have begun to fulfil the promise made hy their _ 
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do not differ from other Cutch Sunnis. They never teach their 
children, and though not a rising are a steady class. 


Saxana‘rs, numbering 4000 souls, both Hindus and Musalmiins, 
are found chiefly slong the central part of the north shore of the 
gulf of Cutch. According to some accounts they came before, 
according to others they came with the Jiédejis from Sind (about 
1300). Some years after their arrival they are said to have been 
converted to Islam by Minchu one of their number who lived at 
Jakhéo. Those in the west are more civilised than the rest. They 
speak Cotchi with a rather harsh Sindi accent. Dirty, and not 
dverhonest, they are hardworking, hot-tempered, and hospitable. 
Most of them are cattle-breeders, husbandmen, and servants. As 
a class they are poor, able to meet ordmary charges, but forced to 
borrow for special expenses. The Sanghdrs of Vagad and Abdasa 
are Sunnis, Those of the south and other parts believe in maulvis 
and have spiritual guides, pire, but most of them worship jakha or 
white horsemen.! They used to intermarry with Rajputs, but now 
marrying only among themselves they form a distinct community. 
Their disputes are generally settled by persons appointed by the 
easte, Their children have Hindu names, and about a fourth of 
them do notcircumcise. The sacrifice, akika, ceremony is unknown 
and early marriages are common, the ceremony being performed 
both according to the Musalmdn and the Hindu rites. Except that 
they bury their dead, some of them first touching their feet with 
fire, none of their funeral customs are Musalman. They are nota 
rising class, neither teaching their children nor taking to new 
pursuits. 

These Sanghirs, though as Musalméns they claim Arab descent, 
would seem to be of Hindu origin. They are said to include 
members of several Rajput tribes and to have once formed four 
distinct castes with many sub-divisions of which their seventy-two 
family names, nukAs, is atrace.? The name is thought to come from 
‘ ee troop or band, and to mean herdsmen. But they are 

robably the same as the Sangir Rajputs who appear in two of 
Tod’s tables, and are still powerful in part of the North-West 
Provinces.? This tribe would seem to be the same as the Sangadiis 
or Sangirds found by Nearchns (325 B.c.) to the west of the Indus, 
and by the other detachment of Alexander’s troops between the 
east and west mouths of that river, and, since then, under the names 








Ee 
| 1 ‘Their place of worship is on the Kakadbet hill eighteen miles west of Bhuj, where 
on the second Monday of Bhidarva (September), a yearly fair, attended by Sanghirs, 
Hindus, and a few Musalmana, ia held. The jaths or white horsemen are seventy-two 

number. Wherever the Sanghare live they have their places of worship with a set 
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Sangamirs, Sangas, Sangamans and Sangerians, known ainda 
entirely a] Cea In the beginning of the eighth century ssoociaied Wage 
it was the excesses of the Sangamaras, Tangamaras, sasociate 

the Meds and Kerks, that brought upon Sind the Arab invasion 
and conquest? Early in the ninth century under the name of 
Bawirij, from Baira a boat, they cleared the seas as far as Sokotra 
chasing the Arab ships bound for India and China# In the 
eleventh century, also under the name Bawérij, Biromi (1030) 
places their head-quarters at Cutch and Somnéth.* They are 
probably Marco Polo's (1290) ‘desperate pirates of Gujarat,’ one of 
whose ‘atrocious practices’ was, in case they might have swallowed 
their jewels, to force their merchant prisoners to take Tamarindi 
mixed with sea water which induced a violent purging." As in the 
ninth century, they frequented Sokotra, a place of great trade, 
where they encamped and sold their plunder to good profit for the 
Christians bought it knowing well it was Saracen or Pagan gear 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, under the ai 
Sangeries or Sanganians,’ they caused perpetual trouble to Indian 
merchants and sailors. In 1690, Ovington describes them as livi 
between Sind and cape Jagat, infesting all the western coast an 
cruizing to Ormaz.* © The heir bouts ross Sy toed ad aay rece Ooi 
taken. Though pirates they were faithful to their aes sae In 
1720 Hamilton’ says, Sa is their province, Bot ares seaport, 
and a queen their governor. All are pi ernit 7 
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criminals and villains. Before boarding a ship they drink hak: a 











and when they wear their long hair loose, they give no quarter, In 
1788 Rennell ” describes them, as, from their chief ports of Bet and 
Aramra, cruising as far as the Persian Gulf." ith the Sangérs 





' See Jour. R.A. 8., L 202, 208; MeCrindlo's Nearchus, 177 ; Vincent, I. 196. Tho 
identification is probable, Though no Cutch Sanghirs are seamen most of their north 
Kathinwir clansmen are 

? Elliot's History, I. 376, 608; Reinand (Memoir Sar. I'Inde, 161) exys from ba 

antiquity the Indus mouths and the Gujardt covets were a m for Indian 


pirates, mr a the time af a py ay ingen they infested the Tiga and occasionally 


made raids as far up the Sea as Jidda. Though Alexander's writers make no 
mention of their piracies they are said in earlier times to have been so troublesome as 
to have forced the Persian i to block the Euphrates mouth, Pepa x. pati 
And, in the sixth contury (a AD), 1 was their outrages tha t made | 


Navahirwin of Persia insist on the transfer to to kim of the Belushiatan ooust 
on the Poriplusa, Ind. Ant. C, & C 1, 335. 
2 Marudi (013), Prairies d'Or, UL. oa. 
* Elliot's History, L i. Yule's Marco Polo, IT. 328, 
© Yule's Marco Poi 3 TI. Hl. Montaldhabu:l-tubat jabout 1000) 7 speaiia of. ef 
lenge pedhie pier An Inwleas sect to Surat notorious for their piracios 
boarded small -craft from Bandar Abbasi and Maskat, bet did act paneer as 





2H. 
2M. ae Ry They would seem at this time to ‘have been i t 
Sg Barrera nee pple eee Thus Ogilby in 16 says 
tata V. fis) Gujarit is boun cunded on the north by Dinl-dind, a and Chitor, 
eiktaoiat “1 rding to Vincent (IL. Tee been driven from 
ae  Kathidwar. 
© Map of India, 293. 
Pye tm age the Sanganian n piracien in the seventeenth and 
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wore associated other tribes of pirates. Of these the chief were the 
Vaghers of Dwirka and the Vidhels of Aramra. At the close of 


‘the eighteenth century (1799) they were once or twice attacked by 


British ships of war, but though the pirate fleets were destroyed their 
castles were not taken.’ Later on they were (1809) for a time 
reduced to order by Colonel Walker. But they again broke out 
as pirates. In 1916 Dwairka and Bet surrendered to a British 


‘detachment. Afterwards, when Okhim ndal was mado over to 


the Gaikwar, Vaghers rose on the garrison, and were not finally 
mpeessed till,in 1820 (Nov. 26), a British force took and destroyed 
Dwarka and Bet.* 


Jars, 3000 strong, are found all over Cutch but chiefly in Garda 
and Banni to the north of Bhuj. They are all Musalmans, converts 
from the great tribe of Jats or Jits, who form the bulk of the low 
class population in the Panjib and Sind. They would seem to have 
come to Cutch from Sind probably with or after the Sammiis (1300). 
But of their arrival nothing certain has been traced. Cattle-dealera 
hy trade, most of the Jats have no fixed abodes and keep moving in 
search of forage. The men are tall and stout, with scgatak features, 
fair complexion, high noses, thin lips, rounded cheeks, lank black 
hair, and thick full beards, worn sometimes long, sometimes short. 
The women are stout and handsome. Their home tongue is Cutehi, 
much mixed with Sindi, onaccount of their frequent dealings with 
the Sardis of Sind. Besides cattle-dealing, a few are ers, 
hnsbandmen, and servants. As a class they are well-to-do, not 


gorimped for food or clothes, and able to save. In religion they are 
Sunnis with a separate spiritual head, pir. They also pay reverence to 





to let him go without a ransom of Rea. 50,000, and Mr. Petit died apriaoner. In 1696, 





a small Sanganian ship with eight manned by a furious crew of 300 mon, eruis- 
ing between Surat and Bombay, attacke the English man-of-war Phamix of forty-two 
guna. Finding their mistake they tried to get away. Pursoed, by the boata, and 
scorning quarter, their chip He wus nese B only seventy of them were saved. 
boats, one “140 men and ten guns, the other with four _ggron sane Bh mn. 
Coming up with Say’s ship, about seventy or eighty mon, arm with ewords and 
targeta, scrambled on board. Say's crew, who were all Arabs, leapt into the sea, 
leaving the captain and two servants to their fate. Rushing at the captain, the 
pirates nearly cut off bis hands, and overpowering him, stripped him naked. 
aa there was resistance they used him well, looked, after his Wort, te og 
with opium y= r, FL 
438-446, 163), In 1717, two ro four vessels with abont 
3000 men, waylaid the English ship Morning Star on ber way to Sarat with a rich 
cargo. ‘Their larg ni — 1 of 600 caine 
soar | Tene nyt akaken off without a loss to the dish of seven 
men kille and seven wounded (Low's Indian rage Patan In 1707, Lieutenant 
Hayes, while crossing the entrance of the gulf of Cutch, was attacked by four 
‘Sanganian ships, each more ‘fenck lnating for thr of, and carrying twice as many m 
as, b oe Alter a fierce attack lasting for three hours they were driven off aer's 
‘Indian No , 


, L 202-3). . 
“Ran, Reg, (1803), 189. Indian Reg, (1800) Chronicle, 3. 
Indian Navy, I. 280. Tod's Western India, 433-443. In Tod's opinion the 
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the tomb of a Jat woman, Mata Bhimbhi, about seven miles west of 
Bhuj, where, at « fair held every year, they meet to pay vows made on 
behalf of their children. This tomb is respected by other Sunnis, 
The ashes of the incense burnt at the shrine, if eaten and ap red. to 
the wound, are said to cure hydrophobia. In marriage and other 
respects they form a distinct community and settle their o on disputes, 
They keep to moat of their forefathers’ customs eating more milk, 
curds, and clarified butter, than grain. They wear two sheets, chadars, 
one on the upper and the other on the lower part of the body, and 
on their heads they tie a scarf, falia. To avoid the expense of 
washing, the sheets and scarf are coloured a dark yellow. Unlike 
the other women of Cutch, Jat women wear a gown, ghighru, and @ 
head scart, od. They never wear bodices. Th ¥ have also a peculiar 
ornament, a thick flat silver necklace called hana, Except a little 
of the Kurin and some other religions books they teach their 
children nothing, and are in no way a pushing or a rising class, ; 
Mia’wa’s, numbering 3000 souls, are spread over the whole 
province. They are said to be formed of Musalmén families 
converted from different castes from Sind, Haélér, and Kathiéwar. OF 
late years they are said to have received recruits from several of the 
than other Musalméns, they are tall and strong, rather raddy, wit 
regular features, round cheeks, and thick curling beards Their 
home tongue is Cutchi. They are dirty in their habits, hardworking, 
hot-tempered, and though less so than formerly, unruly. Soldiers, 
sailors, and husbandmen, many of them are stil! highway robbers. 
Without thrift, and with little credit, most of them are poor and 
in debt. Sunnis in faith they have a special spiritual guide, pir, 
honouring at the same time different Sunni maulwis, They ally. 
marry among themselves. Except that they bury their dead, the . 
customs are Hindu rather than Mnsalmin. The men wear r tight 
and short clothes and the women, who have no character for. 
chastity or modesty, instead of a gown, ghaghru, wear only a waist- 
cloth, pernu or dhebado, Formerly the terror of the country, they. 
md x = rey Lacan toa much quieter and more orderly life, 
though they still show no signs of trying to improve these’ ose 
or any wish to have their children pathos E Poe 
Bowora’s of the Daudi sect, numbering 1947 souls, are 1 
chiefly in Bhuj, Méndvi, and Anjér. They are said shave a 
from Gujarét and Kaéthiéwér about 300 years ago. Of medium. 
height, lean, and wheat coloured, with very little hair on their faces: 
they differ much from other Catch Musalméns, Their lanou is. 
Gujarati with the same peculiarities as among the Surat Ddudj 
Bohoris. Neat, tidy, and hardworking, the Bohorés a6 aba 
skilful, quiet, and orderly. Except a few who hold land tilled by 
others, all are traders chiefly occupied in making and selling al 
saltpetre, and soap, 1 Weaving, and in dealing in iron, timber, oil,’ 
dyes,and ink. | Shiis of the sect of Mustdli-Isméilis they are follower 
o7 the Mulla of Surat to whom, besides one-fifth of their income,, | 
Khums, they make fixed yearly payments, Regarding marri Be : 
other ceremonies they form a distinct cota “Bucs v9" 
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who himself decides any serious disputes. They dress like Gujarat 


Daudi Bohoris, in white, rather high and well-folded turbans, 
Waistcoats, and coats, juladi, loose trousers, fammans, and, over their 
shoulders, shawls instead of cotton shoulder cloths. Their women 
do not wear the ivory bracelets or the red scarf, odnt, common in 
Cutch, nor do they use the veil cloak, burka, common in Gujarat. The 
Bohorés wear the beard long and the moustache close cut. They 
mix much with Sunnis and at least outwardly differ little from them 
in their customs. 
_ Brana’na‘a, numbering 1000 souls, are chiefly found in Mindvi. 
Their tribe is made up of families of several castes who seem at 
different times to have come from Sind, Halér, and Gujarat. 
According to tradition some were Musalmins before they came and 
others were converted after their arrival in Cutch. They are strong 
and dark, much like other Sunni Musalméns in feature. Their home 
tongue is a somewhat peculiar form of Cutchi.! They live in houses 
built of unburnt brick, very aneey covered by their women with 
white clay. They are almost all sailors most of them engaged in the 
pie pe bot many of them ready fora voyage to Aden and 
zibar, and some of them ‘captains of great skill and courage, 
Acquainted with the use of the compass and quadrant. Some are also 
fishermen. Their women sell fish and make coir ropes and palm-fans, 
They are in middling condition, well fed, and well clothed, but 
rather pressed to meet their special expenses. Sunnis in faith 
they are religious and pay special reverence to Pir Murad Shah 
their spiritual guide, to whom, on the return from a voyage, every 
crew makes certain payments. Vows to the water angel, darydpir, 
are also common. rying only among themselves they form a 
diatinct community whose disputes are eettled by a committee chosen 
by the caste. Though some of their women still wear the Hindu 
dress they are said of late yeara to keep much more carefully to 
Musalmén customs, those belonging to well-to-do families never 
ppearing in public. They do not teach their children or enter on 
iy fresh pursuits, and on the whole are said to be falling off in 
iambers and condition.” 
~Suwna’s, numbering 500 souls, are found chiefly in Bhoj and 
Méndvi. They are the descendants of the Hindu tribe who ruled in 
Sind from1032to 1351.3 According to their own story, their ancestors 
fled into Cutch, at the close of the Pecthnaag cm Lats escape from the 
atms of Ala-ud-din Khilji. On settling in Cutch they are said to have 
remained Hindus, till their headman and 1500 followers, crossing 
the Ran to the east of Lakhpat, fell short of water, and were suffering 
he Ds of extreme thirst when the Musalman saint Baha-nd-din 
and quenched their thirst from a single water-pot. On his 





















. peculiarities are the use of the word ve, for pan, but; Malo, for 
ena ‘Me rotti Ehddhi, 1 ate bread, they would say, A’u mdni AadA in the 
masculine, and o# Lhadhia in the feminine. . | 

? With their head-quarters at Aramra in west Kathidwir the Bhadilin were, with 
the Vighers oS. Sanghdra, among the most dangerous pirates in western Lodi. 
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return to Vadséra, the Jam and all his clan became Musalmins. His 
tomb, where a yearly fair is held, is still to be seen at Vadsara, 
Dirty, hardworking, honest, and well-behaved, they are soldiers, 
sailors, grass and wood cutters, and cultivators. Their state is 
middling, not scrimped for food, but poorly clad and on special 
occasions forced to borrow. Sunnis in faith they are not religions. 
They have a spiritual guide, pir, whose ancestor 1s said to bave 
come with them from Sind. rying generally among themselves, 
but occasionally giving their daughters to Syeds, they forma 
distinct community settling disputes at mass meetings. In their ~ 
dress and customs they do not differ from other Musalmins. They 
do not teach their children and are in no way a pushing or rising 
class. 

Kerg,! numbering only a few families scattered over the provines, 
are said to have been Rajputs, the descendants of Mandi who, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, came from Nagar Samal 
in Sind, and settled at Patghad, now Artdo, governed at first 1h 
Mandi’s unclo and afterwards by Mandi himself. Mandi, who! 

a strong leaning to the Musalmdn faith, is said to have been 
converted, along with many Rajputs of different clana. The 
Kers speak a mixed Cutchi and Sindi dialect. Generally nent 
and clean, they are idle, honest, thrifty, hot-tempered, hospitable, 
and well-behaved. Cultivators and cattle-breeders, they are 
well-to-do, having enough for food and clothes, and able to save. 
Although with good credit they seldom borrow. None are in debt 
or beg. Sunnis by faith they are religious and honour maulvix. — 
They give their danghters in marriage to the descendants of pir. 
Bahba-nd-din a Musalmin samt, ‘Their chiefs, filale, occasionally 
marry Jéidejis’ daughters. Caste disputes are settled by their Jam. 
They circumcise their sons but give their children Hindu names. 
At their betrothals, marriages, and deaths, they have many Hindu 
rites, and their women always dress like Rajputs. Their numbers 
are said to be falling off. 

Pa'nars, 40 strong, found in Bhnj, came to Cutch with the British ~ 
(1816) and settled at Anjir then under British management, where 
there still is a house known as the Pirsi wida. Three of the Pirsis, 
including the Réo's physician, are state servants, one belongs to the 
Agency, and the rest are merchants. Except one or two well-to-do 
families the state of the Cutch Pérsis is middling. 

Curistians, 13 strong, found in Bho, are for the most part / 
British officers. One is the head master of the arts school, and one, ” 
a German, is a contractor. “at 

In the province of Cutch there is one village or town to about every 
six square miles, each village containing on an average 475 inhabitants 
and about 163 houses. With the exception of the people of six towns, 
numbering 91,085 souls or 18°69 per cent of the entire inhabitants, 
the population of Cutch, accordmg to the 1872 census rel - 
h in 1019 villages, with an average of 388 souls to each village. 













' Aer, in the sonse of sinners, waa applied to the descendants of Mandi when they 
took the land that hacl been set apart to atone for the murder of Mandi's uncle, | 
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~headman, patel, the accountant, talaii, the m 


(2 © or kithodida,’ the strolling players, b 
dhrus, and the headman’s assistant, cha 
land paying only a quit-rent, and, though not hereditary, the office 
jg often handed down from father to son On festive occasions, tho 
- headman holds a place of honour amongst the villagers and is with his 
family asked by them to dinner parties, or presented with uncooked 
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Cutch villages are, as a rule, small and fenced by thorn hedges with 
one or two openings facing the east. The gates, made of thorns and 
moving on wooden hinges, are during harvest time closed at night. 
Some villages have high round watch-towers, kothas, generally out 
of te. Ontside the gate 15 1 Hanuman, a large shapeless stone, 
a Mahédev’s, and sometimes a Shitladevi’s, temple, and a pond 
generally dry in the hot season, except a hole dugin its bed. To meet 
the cost of repairs, some ponds and wells have lands and Acacia 
arabica, bibul, groves attached. At the entrance gate are the houses 
of the Meghval, the Kathodia, the Pinjéra, the Kumbhir, and other 
low caste non-cultivating classes. Then follow, in the case of large 
villages, the houses of the barber, the tailor, the carpenter, the black- 
emith, and the cultivators. Inthe centreare the houses of the village 
shopkeeper, the Brahman, the devotee, atit or gorji in dain villages, 
a temple generally dedicated to Ram or Krishna, and sometimes o 
Musalmin mosque. The honses, built of stone and mud, have, except 
in the Kora sub-division and in Pachham and a few other places on 
the Ran, tiled roofs. Near the gate is a large fold, vada, for sheep 
and goats, of which every village has one or two flocks. Fodder 
and cattle are kept in separate enclosures, whore a momber of the 
family usually sleeps. 

There was, in 1872, a total of 167,378 houses, or, on an 
average, 25°75 houses to the square mile. Of the total number, 
37,785 houses lodging 99,790 persons or 2-47 per cent of the entire 
per lation, at the rate of 2°64 souls to each house, were buildings 

“with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. The remaining 
129,593 houses, accommodating 387,015 persons or 7752 per cent 
with a population per house of 4-99 gouls, included all buildings 


covered with thatch or leaves or whose outer walla were of mud or 
sun-dried brick. 


‘he chief village officers paid by the state or the people, are the 
. aSCurer, havdldar and 
pantya,the craftsmon,vasrayds,the tracker, payt, the guard, pasaitis 
or kad. Re ae the revenue officers, 
aud fri. 


ri, Most headmen enjoy 
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| t Jn 182) every vill was fortified some of them pr enti “a idable and 





ax all built of stone except those at bpat and Mandvi, & nuare or oblong, with 

four, six, or eight eee cetall well bailt, bot none fecrometed 

were supplied with ate generally from wells, The Rao’s forta were garrisoned | 

Aria and the chief's forte by their subjects, ‘T — was generally fillod wi 

tiled houses inhabited by Jédejas, They were furnished with guna af small calibre, 

with bad carriages, and im poor repair. Sir A. But *MS. 1828. The 1519 sarth- 
aake threw down almost ever fortification in Catch, In 1825 there was scarcely a 


~ fanable fort in the province. am. Des. of Hindustn, I. 


noi. 
t 'The Kathodits, literally wood-cutters from kath the Cutchi for fuel, have no 
eonnection with the Kat iis or Kathkaria, Terra japonica or ith makers of sooth 
Gujarat and the Konkan. 
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Chapter rations. Either Bhitids, Lohinds, Vaniis, Khojis, or Memans by 
alation, Caste, the faldtis are farmers of the petty dues that me levied - every 
village. They sometimes, but not more than other educated villagers, 
‘Communitics, ely the headman to prepare the village accounts. Guards, 
havdlddérs, have only lately begun to be paid in cash. In proprietary, 
girdsia, Villages they are still paid in grain, and in some places during 
harvest time they get bread from the cultivators in turn. Musalman 
or low class Hindu messengers, pantyds, are found in every village, and 
are paid by the villagers in grain worth about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, 
They serve as messengers and see to the wants of official travellers. 
Craftsmen, vasrdyds, literally settlers, including barbers, carpenters, 
potters, and others, are paid in grain or uncrushed corn beads for 
ordinary, and in cash for special work. In some old villages they 
enjoy rent-free lands. Trackers, pagis, employed only im large 
villages, are more under the orders of the village landlord than of 
the villagers. Generally paid in grain and sometimes in cash, their 
income amounts toabout I6s. (Rs. 8)a month, They are not bound 
to make good to the villagers their losses by theft, but when a 
theft has been traced toa village its Kolis and Kathodiés as the leash 
trustworthy classesare held responsible. In girdisia villages, except 
when the person whose property has been stolen is his tenant, 
the proprietor. makes up the loss. Guards, pastifds, found in some_ 
‘illages especially in V4gad enjoy Fent hen lands, Kiithodids, 
always carrying arms, trace robberies, and in return are allowed some 
abatement in ordinary village payments and land tax. Bhavayde, 
strolling players, come from Gujarét in the dry season and receive 
some customary payments from the cultivatora, Dhrus,said to take 
their names from the polar star, are stationary revenue officers, with » 
the charge of from three to four villages. ‘The headman’s assistant, 
chaudhri, gets no pay, but is occasionally asked to dinner by the 
villagers. The common village fund is called the gate, jhampa 
fund. Except Kathodiis all villagers contribute to it, oulehvalaes 
paying twice as much as the rest. Charities, public institutions, 
except those of the Jains and Musalméns,and expenses connected 
with the visits of official travellers are paid from thisfund. Besides 
on death and marriage occasions the villagers meet twice a year, on 
Gokal A'tham in the village temple, and on new year's day at the 
house of the biggest man, who, ip the proprietor, girdsia, or the state 
agent, mehia, gets presents of cocoanuts from the villagers. At 





funerals, except in the case of the lower castes, a man from each 
family goes with the pe to the burnmg ground. At marriages 


the villagers meet in the marriage hall, mandvo, and get presen 
of ee arriage ‘THE and get presents 





ee ae _From the uncertainty of the rainfall and from the pnoshing 
the people. vigorous character of the people, there is much more migrati 
Cutch than in most parts of the Bombay Presidency. The higher 
class of traders,among Hindus, Bhitids, Osvil Vanids, and Lohands, 
and among Musalmins, Khoj4s, Memans, and Bohords, are always 
ready to leave their homes in search of employment. Many of 
them have permanently settled in Bombay, And among the young 
men, a very large number, both of Hindus and Musalmans, leaving 
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their families in Cutch go to pash their fortunes not only in Bombay 
and other parts of India, but in Persia, Arabia, Africa, and Chima. 
Many of them amass considerable fortunes and return to spend 
their gains in jewelry, feasts, house and temple building, and the 
purchase of land. ides traders a few high class Hindus leave 
Cutch in search of employment as clerks or m Government service. 
Like the traders, many of the leading artisans, masons, blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths, and weavers find work out of Cutch, and in years 
of scarcity large numbers of the poor are often for the time forced 
to leave their homes and seek a hving either in Gujarat or in Sind.’ 
OF the classes who in ordinary seasons move about the province, the 
chief are, of artisans, cer teh , blacksmiths, copperamiths, masons, 
and weavers who with little capital go from town to town offering their 
services or selling their wares ; of carriers, Abirs, with their bullock- 
earts, Chérans, Lohindés, and Memans with their pac bullocks, 

sttera with their asses, and Sindis with their camels; and of the 
ower classes, shepherds, Ods or wandering difgers, cotton cleaners, 
and labourers, especially field labourers in harvest time. Of 
immigrants, polishers, blacksmiths known as Gadiliés, and Ods, 
come from Marwar and return within the year; and in the cold and 
hot seasons traders from Cabul and coppersmiths from Kathidwar 
come and sell their fruit and brass vessels, and return before the 
rains set in. 





1 According to the returns in 1862, 25,000 left; in 1563, 35,000 ; in 184, 23,000; 
in 1865, 23,750; in 1866, 15,600; in 1867, 20,267 5 in 1968, 20,000; im 1870, 15,000; 
anil in 1875, 50,000, 
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j CHAPTER IV. 
| AGRICULTURE.' 
Chapter IV Tae Catch arable area is estimated at aboot 1,450,000 acres, of 
= Agriculture, which about 600,000 belong to the Réo and 850,000 to smaller 
Pe Ee chiefs and landlords. As most of the soil is sandy and easily tilled, 
eee Aree. holdings are large averaging about thirty-five acres. Thedry crops 
are generally sown in July, A’sidid, and harvested at the beginning 
a Seana, of October, A’so. About the time of the early harvest, cold weather 
- crops are sown, all of them im watered garden lands. Watered 


hot-weather crops, sown in March, Chaitra, and reaped in June, 
Jeth, are liable to suffer from an early rainfall, 


The ordinary field tools are: the plongh, hal ; the weeding plough 
or hoe, kalia or rimp; the seed drill, dantal; the weeder, vikhedo 
or dhundiu; the hoe, kodali; the scythe, détardu; the hand hoe, — 
kharpi; the rake, dantdli; the scraping hoe, pdvdo; the leather 
water bag and lift, kos? ; and for harvest work, a high stool; a 
leather-covered cane or iron winnowing fan, ie ths ; and a leather or 
leather-covered bamboo basket. Though its value is best understood 
in gurden-land villages manure is carefully preserved throughout 
the country. In the dry weather, sheep and cattle are fed and 
stalled in the fields, and litter is laid about them and afterwards 
stored. House and yard sweepings are in most places carefully 

hered. In the hot weather they are spread on the land, and the 
field ploughed or worked with the hand hoe, kodéli, Less commonly, 
the soil is first loosened and then manured, an acre of watered land 
getting on an average from 50 to 40 cart-loads (11 to 15 tons) of 
manure. Bird dung, gathered from the floors of ruined buildings 
and from under trees where birds roost, is much used in growing 
melons, and rotten fish and castor-seed cakes are sometimes dug in 
round mango-tree roots. Bones and lime can be had in plenty, but 
until lately they were never utilized. Except that salt-earth is 
sometimes mixed with water to Sen irrigated crops and to improve 
clayey lands, salt is never used as a fertilizer, Salt lands are 
often improved by filling them with fine dust or blown sand, and 








bacteremia of this chapter have been supplied by Mr, Vindyakriy 
ES chief parta of the water-lift are, besides the leather bag, two untanned. 
leather ropes, a larger, voraf, and a smaller, rorofdi ; two aie Aer ORC as 
eo tpl hey Pye ton 

| the ground a wheel two feet two inches Jong and; 
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rardens, wwidis, by throwing into them road scrapings and pond silt. 
In no part of the province is the land burnt before itissown, And 
except in one or two places as at J&tavida in Prénthal, lands are 
seldom flooded that they may be enriched by the silt. In the 
alluvial coast tracts, Minti, that it may be thoroughly turned, the 
soil is often dug instead of ‘ploaghed. 


After spreading his field with manure the hushandman ploughs 
it once or twice. The plough, drawn by one pair of bullocks, does 
not go more than three inches deep. A skilled cultivator rakes off 
roots, weeds, and dry sticks, and levels the ground. A less careful 
worker uses only the hoe, alia, or in poor lands, fit only for 
pulse, does nothing till the rain falls, After the first rainfall 
(June-July) millet, bajri, is sown, the seed being mostly covered 
by the harrow, After the millet is in, comes the sowing of 
cotton and of gurdr and korad, two kinds of early pulse. When 
millet, bijri, and pulse, gurar and korad, are about a foot high the 
space between the rows is loosened by a weeder, rikhedo, Mullet is 
sometimes weeded by the hoe, both before and after the loosening, 
and is occasionally more than once loosened with the weeder, but for 

one loosening is thought enough. When cotton plants are 
boi a foot high, the earth about them is loosened by the weeder, 
hoed and weeded a second time, and after the second weeding, to 
wither the surface roots and drive down the main roots the best 
hushandmen again plough and level the field. In garden lands, vadis, 
millet, bijri, is chiefly grown. Cotton and Indian millet, juvdr, are 
seldom raised as garden crops. If the rainfall is timely, millet 
wants no water in the beginning of the senson. But if there are 
no signs of rain before the end of June, Jet, the field is plonghed 
and levelled, divided into beds, Aydras, and the seed sown and 
watered. When the plants are about a foot high, the soil is twice 
weeded by the hand hoe, kharpi. 


The harvest operations are : for cotton three pickings about the 
end of February at intervals of ten or fifteen days ; for millet about 
the beginning of October, first the cutting of the heads and 
afterwards of the stalks; for Indian millet, also early in October, 


| either the cutting of the heads and afterwards the rooting up of 


ate 


the stalks or the cutting of heads and stalks together about a foot 
from the ground; for early pulse, mag and guear, in October, the 
close cutting over by a shovel, and for korad, almost at the same 
time, the digging out by the hoe, kharpi, 


The chief products are : of early, kharif, crops, millet, pulse, and 
cotton, and of late, rabi, crops, wheat, barley, gram, and rapeseed. 
Rice is not grown. Common millet, bijri, Penicillaria spicata, one 
of the staple crops, is of two kinds, a small, fhithro, and a large, 
mahwdo. Large millet sown in middling soils grows best when 
the land ia slightly salt. Millet wants water and flourishes best as 
a ee crop. It 1s generally grown by itself. But in Abdiésa 

and Vagad it is sown with mag and korad. In Abdisa each erop 
is reaped as it ripens, and in Vagad all three are cut together and 
separated after cleaning. Inamixed field, according to the quality 
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of the soil, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole crop is — 
millet. The yield of millet varies from sixty-fold in middling soil, — 

to 250 fold in watered land. Indian millet, juvir, Sorghum 
vulgare, is chiefly grown in clayey soils, It is rarel wateted: and 
is for the most part sown by itself. There are five chief sorts, 
juvar and puchar, sown in June or July soon after millet and 
cotton; gundali sown before the setting in of the cold weather or 
about the end of August (Shrivan); chastio sown about the end 
of February and grown by irrigation ; and rafad sown in July and 
August with other grain as a dry crop, or in the hot season as @ 
watered crop. The average yield of jurir is about sixty-fold. 
Wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivum, is chiefly irrigated. Unwatered 
wheat is grown only in parts of Viga liable to flooding. Some 
soils in the const alluvial lands, kanfhi, are suited to the growth 
of wheat, but they are of small area, and by the beginning of the 
cold weather the land is generally too dry for sowing wheat. 
Wheat is generally reaped ia Mebedars (Maha). The average produce 
of irrigated wheat is about fifteen-fold rising to thirty-fold. in very 
good seasons. Barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon, though less than 
wheat, is grown by irrigation. The climate, soil, and water seem 
suited to it. Like wheat it is rea in January (Maha), 
Sometimes, lest either crop should fail, a field is sown half with 
barley and half with wheat. Ndagli, Eleusine corocans, and banti, 
Panicum spicatum, both cold weather crops, are grown only in small 
quantities and never without watering. They are found in the 
south alluvial plain, kdnthi,and in the plain, mak, north-west of 
Bhuj about Dhinodhar. | 


Xeorad, Phaseolus aconitifoliug, an early crop, is in the most sandy 
parts grown from year to year in nearly the same fields, It is for 
the most part sown by itself, but is sometimes mixed with guvdr, 
Gucdr, Cyamopsia psoralioides, an early, kharif, crop is larevy 
gare in sandy loam, sometimes by itself, sometimes mixed with 
korad. A crop of gueer is thought to do good to the soil. Mag, 
Phaseolus radintus, like gurdr, an early crop, is grown in sandy 
loam. It is sown with millet and sometimes with the variety of _ 
Indian millet known as puchir, In Cutch, gram, Cicer arietinum, | 
a cold weather crop, is very little grown. Adad, Phaseolus mungo, — 
and chenna, Panicum miliaceum, are sometimes grown in the cold’ 
weather in fields that have already yielded an early crop. BS dy 

Castor-oil seed, erandia, Ricinus communis, an early re is fp 
generally sown in the same field as cotton, In | of rddsa / | 





and Vigad it is ina very few cases sown by itse When sown . 
together the proportion of castor seed to cotton seed varies from 


one-tenth to one-fifteenth. Two kinds of gingelly seed, tal, white | 


and black, Sesamum indicum and Verbesina sativa, are 


| grown in ~ 
soni season. Sesamum is sown by itself chiefly in Vagad and — 
1 of Abdésa; in other places it is sown with cotton or millet. — 
Hapeseed, sarsav, Brassica napus, is grown as a cold weather crop | 
10 watered lands, sometimes by itself and sometimes with wheat. 
_ Cotton, ru, inm herbaceum, sown in clayey soils, is grown 
chiefly in Vigad, Ke thi, aind eastern Abdémac” 16 W oF the yearly 7 
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variety called areda, and like Dholera cotton is picked in its 
capsule, It is almost all grown as a dry crop and generally with 
castor seed, though of late years in some places the practice has 
been started of growing it by itself. It is picked twice or sometimes 
thrice about the end of February. The average ontturn of clean 
cotton for the whole province may be estimated at from fifty to 
eighty pounds an acre. 
Sugarcane, gerdi, Saccharom officinarum, is grown only in small 
quantities, chiefly in central Cutch in the conntry cultivated 
by the Momna Kanbis, and about Anjir and Mundra. Tobacco, 
vajjar or bajjar, Nicotiana tabacum, is grown only in small 
quantities. mong vegetables, carrots, gajar, Daucus carota, 
tank first, Cutch being famous for its carrots used for fodder and 
ickling, Chillies, marchi, Capsicum annuum, isasmall, and onions, 
Finda, Allium cepa, and garlic, fasan, Allium sativum, a large, crop 


sometimes exported to Bombay. Of fruits the mango, dmba, 


Mangife ra indica, and guava, jamphal, Psidium pyciferum, are by 
the help of water largely grown. The date palm, khareki, Phoenix 
sylvestris, is cultivated in some parts of the sandy water-bearin 
Nowish-brown soil. Inferior to those from Arabia, Persia, anc 
ind, the Cutch date is better than any other grown in western 
Tndia. It is eaten as it ripens without drying or storing. The 
cocoanut, nériel, Cocos nucifera; grape, dardkh, Vitis vinifera; 
smegranate, didham, Punica granatum; lemon, limbu, Citrus 
rgamia ; papia or kath chibda, Carica papays and plantain, ela, 
Musa paradisiaca, are cultivated in small quantities. Melons of 
yarious kinds grow in profusion at all seasons. The best varieties, 
the ¢ ,and musk melons, are raised in river beds ripening in 
April, Ma , and June. The fruit of the pilu, Salvadora persica, 
about the size of a currant and yellowish or dark red, is pleasant, 
but sticky and so harsh as to blister the mouth. | 
Of cultivating classes the chief in order of number are Osvil 
Vaniis, Rajputs or Girdsids, including Jadejas and Virhelis ; Ahirs ; 
Momna Kanbis; Leva Kanbis; Bhansélis; Kumbhars; Suthérs ; 





and Bh4vsérs. Of these, Vdnids, Girdsin Rajputs, Levis, and 





Rajputs are the most prosperous. In intelligence Vénids 


Girasia Eee are a well mannered class, some of them men of 
capital. some respects, Ahirs and Karadia Rajputs rank next 
to Girdsiés. But though stupid, Momna Kanbis are better cultivators. 


Bhansilis, Kumbhirs, Suthirs, and Bhivsirs are indifferent 
‘usbandmen, the Kumbhars adding to the profits of their fields by 





ing as potters, bricklayers, and day-labourers. In 
Tigad, besides the above classes, Mahs, Brahmans,’ Dheds, Khavis 
also called Golés the descendants of Rajputs by slave girls, and 
others cultivate. On the whole the cultivators of Cutch are not 


generally in debt. 


As the Cutch water-supply depends almost wholly on tho rainfall, 


‘and as the rainfall is most uncertain, droughts are common. The 
yng that a famine comes once every ten years. LDlights are 


rare, but much damage is often done by locusts, and sometimes a 


Crops. 
Fibrea. 
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little by frost. Of the early famines very little is known. In 1577 
Cutch passed through a time of much distress. The well-to-do 
were ruined, and even large landlords, Jaghirdars, were forced to 
seek help from the Réo. Dnuring the latter half of the eighteenth 
century there were seven famine years, 1746, 1757, 1766, 1774, 
1782, 1784, and 1791. The 1746 famine was severe. To relieve 
the poor the Réo had lar fe quantities of food cooked near the Bid 
or grain market gate at Bhuj, and allowed all who came to eat what 
they liked, and take home enough for one other person. The 
building erected on the cooking spot is still called Tota Vali 
Farandi. In 1791 the rains failed and the country swarmed with 
black ants which were eaten in large quantities by the cattle. 
During the present century there have been many bad years, In 
1803 a scarcity caused by locusts was in the next season followed 
by a failure of rain, dJamddr Fateh Muhammad, then at the head 
of the state, opened shops in Bhuj and sold grain at about 
twenty-six pounds the rupee (4 piitis the kori). ge numbers 
migrated to Sind and returned after rain fell. Nine years later 
(1813) came the fiercest and most destructive famine on record. 
Destitute and unruly bands passing to Sind plundered the villages, 
and grain was sold only in well guarded stores. Prices once rose to 
ten pounds the rupee (14 pdtis the kori), To relieve the distress, 
work was offered on the Desalsar lake at Bhuj, on a daily wage of 
four-fifths ofa pound (4 pati) of grain. Well guarded grain shops 
were also opened in Bhuj, Maéndvi, Mundra, and Anjér, and private 
charity helped by giving daily doles of food. The distress, increased 
by bands of destitute wanderers on their way to Sind, was most severe. 
afans gold their children for food, A cat or dog was a delicacy and 
even human flesh waseaten. In 1815, still known as wnderin or the 
rat year, a promising early harvest was destroyed by rats, which. 
swarming over the fields carried off the ears of corn and stored them 
in their holes. In 1820 heavy rain rotted the grain and Indian 
millet and wheat were frost-bitten, grain prices rising to about 
thirty-nine pounds the rupee (6 pitts the kori), In 1835 the 
failure of rain caused great scarcity. To relieve the distress a larg 
number of wells were dug, the Hamirsar lake was deepened, the 
workers receiving a daily wage of four-fifths of a pound (} pafi) of - 
grain, and food was distributed both by the state and by private 
rsons. In 1826 rata again appeared, but did less damage than 
m 1815, In 1834 the promise of a good harvest was destroyed by 
locusts, who ate every green thing, crops, grass, and tree leaves. 
One flight swept through Bhuj filling some of the houses so thickl 


as to puta stop to all ree Grain rose to twenty-six pounds the 
1539, 


rupee (4 Poh the keri), 164], and 1842 were years of want. 
» Desalji employed the destitute in building several palaces and in 
working at the rear and Desalsar lakes. Between two andthree 
thousand workers were employed, the daily wages being at the rate 
rs 2 tag (I patt) of grain for a man and four-fifths of a pound 
(pit) : 





fora boy. 1846, 1849, and 1858 were years of short rainfall 
and failure of crops, with grain at from twenty six to thirty-nine 
pounds the rupee (4to 6 pétis the kori), In 1861 an almost complete | 
failure of rain caused much distress. Work was offered on the | 
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Desalear and Hamirsar lakes, the labourers being paid a daily wage 
of 1f pounds (1 pati) for a man and } of a pound (4 pati) for a boy. 
Grain duties were remitted and at state stores grain was sold at from 
‘thirty-three to thirty-nine pounds the rupee (5 to 6 pafis the kori). 
Between 1862 and 1877 came a succession of unfavourable seasons. 
In 1868 the state opened a store, pedhi, and sold grain at the rate 
of twenty-six pounds the rupee (4 patie the kori), In 1869 the 
promise of a good harvest was destroyed by locusts, and in the two 
Following years the rain was scanty and the crops bad. The 1872 
crops were damaged by locusts, and from scanty and unseasonable 
ain those of the next three years were so poor that many people 
were forced to leave Cutch. In 1877 the rain, though abundant, 
was unseasonable, the early crops failed and the scarcity pressed 
hard on the poorer classes. A kind of lark, banda, did much 
damage scraping the seed out of the fields. To relieve the distress 
half the grain import dues were remitted, wells were dug and works 
subscriptions were collected ; some rich merchants sold grain at low 
prices; and supplies were forwarded for distribution by Cutch 


residents in Bombay. 


7 or 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


Chapter V. Excert the fortunes made by traders settled in forei . 
Capital there is not much saving in Cutch. Townsmen spend their surplus 
a income in making ornaments, house building, trading, and money 
ane. lending. Villagers invest their savings in lending money or grain, 
Capitalists, Men of capital are, among Hindus chiefly Bréhmans, Vanids, 
Bhétids, Lohinés, and Goséis, and among Musalméns, Khojas, 
Memans, and Bohoris. They number about 500, of whom about 
400 have an estimated capital varying from to £5000 
(Rs. 30,000 - 50,000) ; about eighty-five from £5000 to £30,000 
(Re. 50,000 - 3,00,000); and about fifteen of more than £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). The Cutch banker keeps five books : (1) the journal, 
avro, bringing together for each day from the cash book, rojmel, 
from the bill register, Aundini nodh, and from other expansions, all 
transactions both cash and adjustments ; (2) the ledger, khdtavahé, 
containing an abstract of all entries made in the dvro ee in the 
order of their dates under the names of the persons to whom they 
refer; (3) Rokadvali, containing all ready-paid items ; (4) the 
bill register, jangadvahi, showing all bills of exchange issued and 
discharged; and (5) the Adthvahi or note book. me bankers 
keep only two books, and only a few have a separate interest book, 
viajvahi. Money lending is a branch of most merchants! business, 
In towns the chief money-lenders are of Hindus, Viiniés, Bhiitiis, 
Atits, Brihmans, and Lohinds, and of Musalméns, Bohoriis, 
Memans, and Khojés. In villages the chief money-lenders are, of 
Hindus, Rajputs, Vaniiis, Lohinds, Bhatids, and Kanbis, and of 
Musalmins, rill and Khojés. Small traders add to their 
capital by borrowing money at interest, using the advances pari 
pelea, nit partly in fet, Ae at higher rates. paetiy 
About fifty Cutch firms hold the place of bankers issuing ee 
bills, Aundis, and lending money to traders. Bills of exchange for 


a ‘eased 
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Me and taken generally ata discount of from } to 4 per cent. Bills, 
< for as much as £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), are sometimes though rarely 
= accepted. They are of two kinds, namjog, in which the 1 ayee’s name, 
m2 and roe ae jsp which some distinguishing mark of ¢ » payes’s, is 


a Some bills are paid at once, soma, though payable at sight, 
. are not paid till the day after presentation, and some aro p. yable. 
7 after a period of from one to ninety-one days. In the case of b bh of 
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these bills, the banker Peis at his ownrisk. If a bill is lost a second 
called = is given. A bill can be rejected either on presentation, 
or on the expiry of the term. But if the banker once binds himself 
on oath to accept the bill, he cannot reject it even though the issuer 
of the bill becomes insolvent in the interval. Bills are sold like 
any other commodity by making entries in the books of the seller 
and the buyer. In Méndvi, Anjér, and Mundra, the bill passes 
through the hands of a broker whose rates are one-twelfth per cent. 
On loans a common craftsman has, on personal security, to 
y yearly interest varying from nine to twelve per cent; @ cultivator 
rom six to twelve per cent; and a day labourer ats twelve to fifteen 
per cent. 

The Rao has a mint at which gold, silver, and copper coins are 
manufactured. The gold coins are the rdvedi moher equal to 100 
silver koris, the half mohor equal to fifty silver koris, and the golden 
kori equal to 264 silver keris. The silver coins are the panchio 
equal to five silver koris, ardhpanchio equal to 2} koris, the kort worth 
about one-fourth ! of the Imperial rupee, and the half fort. The 


copper coins are the dhabu hare to one-eighth of a kori, the dhingla 


qual to pth of a keri, the dokda equal to th of a keri, and the 
bdabia ia equal to jth of a kori. Up to the death of Rao Desaljt IT. 
(1860) these coins had on one side the name of the Emperor of 
Delhi in Persian, and on the other the name of the Rao in Devnagri 
characters. Since 1860 the name of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress Victoria has been substituted for that of the Delhi Emperor. 
Besides British Indian coins there are gold guineas, dollars of three 
kinds, mohars and magarabis, and silver dollars, dhariras, vitas, and 
agarias ; but they are not current and are taken by money changers 
at no fixed rates of discount. 

Among Cutch bankers and traders cases of bankruptcy are rare. 
When a trader finds that he cannot meet his liabilities, he shuts his 
shop and storehouse, calls his creditors, and shows them how 
matters stand, The creditors choose some persons to audit the 
accounts, and if the bankrupt refuses to show is books, he is liable 
to be criminally prosecuted. When the mareny is over, except the 
necessaries of life, his movable and immovable property is attached 
and divided rateably among hiscreditors, In cases, when he promises 
to pay so much in the rupee or by instalments, he is, by offering a 
surety, allowed to keep possession of his property. 

‘Twenty-five years ago carpenters and masons used to get 6d. 
(4 annas) a day, and ordinary day prsvciiy bay's were! roa 
present daily wage o a carpenter or mason is lv. 3d. (10 annas) and 
of a here OL (4 annas). As a rule labourers are paid in 
cash. During the present year (1879) at Bhuj the prices of the 
chief grains were: mullet, baste, Penicillaria spicata, seventeen and 
a half pounds the rupee; dian millet, juvar, Sorghum vulgare, 
twenty-three pounds; Sindhi red rice, fifteen, and white, thirteen 
pounds; mag, Phaseolus radiatus, twenty-two pounds; forad, 











1 970 boris are equal to 100 Imperial rupecs. 
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Phaseolus aconitifolins, twenty-eight pounds, and wheat, Triticum | 


estivum, fifteen pounds the rupee. 


The prices of millet, korad, and rice are available 
years given in the following table : 


only for the 


Cutch Produce Prices, Pounda for the Rupee, I744- 1878. 
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Gold and silver are sold by weight. 
different places, A 


u # 


sixteen rails, one gadidno. 


paki panchseri ; two pinchseris, 


buying jewels a pdka rupee contains 33 korig, and a kach 


koris. Opium is sold by weight according to the fol] 


thirty-seven and a half juna dobdia, one ser; and forty sers one man. 
In Mandyi silk is sold by weight according to the following scale : 
forty a sere, one paka 

the following seale : 
thirty-two juna dokdis one ser; and fifty sere one man, 
capacity measures, 
ia: two chothlas, one pavdalu ; two pavdlds, one patri or pdli; two’ 
ents one fokadiu ; two tokadids, one choi ; two choids, one map 5 
our maps, one mint sai*; four nani sais, one chosin ; two chowides, 


thirty-five juna dokdds, one paka ser; and 
man. Ivory when whole is sold according to 


Grain is sold by cylinder-shaped 





At present a ser is equal to forty pai 


1 ada’ 
. | haba. 
: There are two mana, a pdko murn of ert aens and a bicho man of forty, sens, 


In Bhuj the ami containing eight mcijpa is called moti sai, 


: The weights differ in 
| piece of gold weighing 100 gadianas at Maéndvi 
and Mundra will weigh at Bhuj 106 gadiinds. These metals are 
weighed ncoesaing to the following scale : four mage, one rati ; three 

ane Groceries, spices, alum, 
and all metals except gold and silver are sold by weight according to 
the following scale : four paisibhdrs, one nartank ; two navianks, one 
paser ; two pisers, one ardhaer ; two ardhsers, one ser! ; six sere, one 
one dassero; two dasserds, one 
adhmant ; two adhmans, one manki?; and twenty mans, one khandi. 
Pearls and precious stones are sold both by weight and number, 








In 
a rupee three 
owing scale: 


The scale 





one hiro ; two harda, one kalet ; $F eisd ion Duds ones Exce 

Sat ee ted d, clot 

sold by the gaj. ute commonly called the lakh ; 

vided into twenty-four parts te parts called faswe. In some places  9aj 

: size of a man’s fore-arm, called Adthio, is used, 

indr. fet: is is sold in bundles of eighteen vidls each. Wood is sold by 

Secini and thickness by the Atsibi gay, which is 
hs and Anjér wood is measured according 
| ‘piende, one risve ; and twenty visvas, 


gaj. I os are : twenty-four visndeis, one visvo, 

and twe1 GE Wicks, cae gai. In all state towns and villages the 

wei gl )and measures are made and stamped by the state, and are 
ca purchased by the dealers for their own use, 





Roads, 


Vessels. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
SECTION I.—TRADE. 





» Bhuj and Méndvi, and ten miles between Anjér and Tuna. Of fair 
weather tracks there are in all sixteen extending over a total distance — 
of 762 miles. The chief are a road between Bhnj and Anjér 
twenty-four miles ; between Mundra and Mandvi, twenty-four miles 







: 
alt 
between Anjir and Shikirpur by Bhachan, forty miles; between 
Bhoj and Lakhpat by Madh, eighiy miles ; between Bhuj and 
Mundra, near Fe niles ; between Anjérand Mundra, twenty-four 
miles; between Mandvi and Jakhdu, forty miles ; between Bhuj and 
Bela by Répar, ninety-six miles; between seria bo Lakhpat by — 
Kothira, ninety miles; between Kothira and Nirdyansar, forty 
miles; between Luna and Mindvi, sixty-five miles 3 between Bebu 
and Mandvi, fifty-four miles; between Khévda and Bhuj, thirty-two 
miles; between Bela and Anjér, seventy-four miles; between J njar 
and Rohar, ten miles; and between Bela and Palinsva, thirty-six 
miles. Except in the Ran, where there is the risk of a chance 
plundering party, the roads may at all times, by day and night, be 
safely waraliad “a 
In the districts of Abdisa and Kiinthi, along some of the blic | 
thoroughfares, charitable persons have built rest-honses, dharmehdlds, 
The state has built a travellers’ bungalow and a large rest-house 
at Daisra, half way between Bhuj and Méndvi, a smaller rest-honse. : 
at Bit Assambia, between Daisra and Mandvi, and a travellers’ 
bungalow at Mindvi. a: 
Of the different boats used in Cutch, one, the kotia comes ready 
made from the Malabér coast, The rest are built in Cutch, at | 
Mindvi, Mundra, Tuna, and Jakhéu. The builders are Musalmi a 
called Vadhis and Hindu Suthérs, The timber both for the hulla 1§ 
and for the masts comes from the Konkan, Kanara, and the Malabér =| 
coast. The sails are made of cotton, woven in the villages round 
Mindvi. The hulls-are coloured with tar, and sometimes with 
ney are repaired by rubbing the upper parts of the hull witha 7 
mixture of cement, oil, ee Dat "Bulecnodendie mukul, In | 
Cutch harbours, besides canoes, jolly boata, fishing boats, and ry fx 
boats, six kinds of deep-sea tradin vessels are found: the padav, |) 
0, bagala,and hatela, Canoes, hodi, dug out of a 


nied, kotia, ganyjo, : ta | 
single tree rink : from 12 to 22) feet long and from 2} to 8 feet | 
= Sa ‘ 
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broad, from about 7 to 18 ewts. (12-4 khandis) burden, and costing 
from £5 to £12 10s. (Rs. 50-125), are rowed by paddles, generally 
by a crew of three or four men, and are used chiefly for fishing and 
carrying passengers to and from ships. Cutch-built jolly boats from 
104 to 194 feet long and 5} to 44 broad, and from A oe 14 cwta. to 
1} tons (2 - 4 khandis) burden, cost from £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - 400). 
Resides four oars, they have a mast with one sail and a crew of 
from four to seven men. They are chiefly used in harbours to take 
sailors from one ship to another. The ferry boat, tera, built in 
Cutch is from 9 to 12 feet long and 44 to 6 feet broad, and from 
about 1} to2 tons (4-6khdandix) burden. Costing from £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200 - 300), it has paddles worked by one or'two sailors. The 
hing boat, machhva, is of two kinds, a large and a small, both built 
in Cutch, The small fishing boat 9 to 18 feet long and from 3} to 
6} broad, is from 14} ewts. to 2} tons (2-6 kidindis) burden, and 
has a mast with one sail, four oars, and @ crew of from two to four 
tien. ‘They are used for carrying passengers to and from ships and 
sometimes for fishing. The large machhva, about 27 feet long by 
10} broad, about 284 tons (80 kAdndis) burden, and costing from 
£20 to £60 (Rs. 200-600), bas one mast and two sails and a crew 
of four or five men. They cruise between the Cutch and Sind 
‘ports, and are used to bring mangrove and other sea-growing timber. 
Mf deep-sea trading boats there are the paddr, from 27 to 374 feet 


Jon by 104 to 15 broad, of from 284 to 62) tons (80-175 khandia) 


borden, and costing from £500 to £950 (Rs, 5000-9500). It has 
‘two masts and three sails and a crew of from four to seven men. 
They trade with Kathidwar, Konkan, and Malabdr ports. The navdi, 
from 27 to 404 feet long by 104 t0.124 broad, of from about 28 to 80 
‘tons (80-225 kisdindis) burden, and costing from £500 to £1600 
(Rs. 5000-16,000), has one mast and three sails, and a crew of 
from fourtotwelve men. The ndvdi trades with Bassora, Sanzibir, and. 
Maskat, Tho kotia, from 27 to 40} feet long by 10} to.16} broad, 
varying from about 28 to 80 tons (80-225 kAdndis) burden, and 
‘costing from £500 to £1650 (Rs. 5000 - 16,500), has. three masts 
and two sails and a crew of from four to twelve men. The kotia 
‘sails to Zanzibér, Maskat, and other ports, and is the chief trading 
‘yexsel in Cutch. The ganjo, from 37) to 48 feet long by 16 to 194 
‘broad, varying from 62) to 125 tons (175-350 khandis) burden, 
‘and costing from £1000 to £2800 (Rs. 10,000 - 28,000), bh three 
“masts and three sails, and a crew of from eight to fifteen men. The 
santo trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, and other ports. The batela, from 
to 45 feet long by 10} to 18 broad, varying from about 28 to 






“ 
| "195 tons (80-350 kAdindis) burden, and costing from £500 to £2400 
| (Rs. 5000 - 24,000) has two masts and three sails, and a crew of 


four to twelve men. The batela trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, 


id’ other distant ports. The bagala, from 42 to 57 feet long by 
ty! to 194 feet broad, varying from about 40 to 985 tons (250 - 800. 


“khandis) burden, and costing from £1700 to £3800 (Res. 17,000 - 
°38,000), has two masts and three sails and a crew of from ten to 
“twenty-four men. The bagala trades to Zanzibar and Maskat, and 
‘other distant ports. 
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Small boats generally belong to snilors, and large ships to traders. 
Tn trading to Calcutta sailors are paid monthly salaries ; for other 
voyares Wie ot & lamp sum, khalds, for the trip. Besides this 

yages they get a lump mr the | : 
each man is given an allowance, bhalfa, of nearly 3} pounds 
(2 patis) of grain a day. The grain is cither bijri, Penicilluria 
spicata, wheat, or rice, whichever is cheapest. The captain, mdilam 
or nikheo,' is paid twice as much as the sailor. According to the 
present rate, in addition to the ump sum, the sailor's monthly bhatte 
amounts to about 10s. 6d. (20 koris). The captains, besides a 
mp su, khalaa, and an allowance, bhatia, are paid o customary 

a 


compass, and from a quadrant and pike staff can at noon calculate 





yado. The captains of Cutch trading boats know how to use the 


the latitude and longitude. | y also have charts and a book on 
navigation called captain’s tables, malamni hisibni chopdi® Vessels 
that go no further than the Malabér coast have no navigating — 
captains, milams, but their commanders, nakhvo, are food sailors, — 
skilled in the use of the compass. Cutch sailors are partly Hindus, — 
partly Musalméns. The Hindus come from the south const. of 
Kathidwée and are culled Khirvas. Among the Musalmén sailors 
those from Sind and Jéfarabad in south Kéthidwar are called — 
Bhadalés, Part of them seem to be of a special tribe, the rest are 
Hindu converts, who, though Musalméns in habits, may still be 
known by their Hindu surnames, Two other classes, Miyiinds and, 
Vaghers, follow the calling of seamen, wy 
Except between Jone and September when they do not. ply, a 
British India steamer of from 600 to 900 tons, calls at Mandyi once 
& week on its way from Bombay to Kurrachee, and another on its 
way from Kurrachee to Bombay. On the way from Bombay the 
steamer stops off Verival, Mingrol, and Porbandar in Kathigwhr 
generally taking about forty-eight hours on the way At Mandyi 
it has to lie a mile or two from the shore. ‘The traffic is almost 
entirely in Perenness, Besides the British India ships several small _ 
steamers, from 150 to 300 tons burden, some peddle and some screw; _ 
during the fair season (October - May) trade between Bombay and. 


tz # 
‘The malo ix the navigator, the nithvo has charge of the men, Small vessola 3 
have only a adbkes, i; 
‘Of the Cutch sailors and the voyager performed by them, Sir Alexander Bornes” 
wrote in I835: ‘It will strike a European with BOIne surprise when he finds these 
distant Yoy ayes performed by mich vouneta, and the more au, perhaps, whew it ia adodd., . 
that they are navigated with precision and no amall skill } pilote who have acquis 
the use of the quadrant, and steer by charta, Some of + ie latter, indeed, exh! , 
an originality that would not, I am aure, be disputed by Eratosthenes, the f 
constructor of a map whose name has boon handed down to terity.' Hed 
one of their charts aa ‘a specimen of naval surveying unequalled in any of the 
cabinets of Enrope,’ and one Which may supply some notion of the charts Inst in the. 
Mexanidrian library, The natives of Cutch mformed Sir Alexander Hurnes that their 
Eanmunications with foreign nations had existed for many years, but that the 
knowledge of astronomy, navigation, ehip-building, and other arts had been 
intrednoed into the country by a young Rajput of Cutch, now familiarly known aa: 
Tat a , Who, a century since, had been carried to Holland, where he learnt 
those Various charts and books, said to have been Raimaing'’s pro ,werealso 
abo, wee fully cormbarated the traditions of the people, bP sg eae 
os 


"To Verdval 2 hours; to Mangrol 27 ; to Porbandar 36; and teMandvias. 
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Mandvi. They do not go beyond Mandvi and on their way call at 
Din, Veraval, Mangrol, and Porbandar. The time taken is generally 
about forty-cight hours. Like the British India ships they chiefly’ 
carry passengers though they sometimes take a little cotton and 
: other _ cargo. In spite of steam competition, considerable trade 
stall remains for the sailing bonta, and in 1878-79 twenty-three new 
vessels aggregating 761 tons (2130 khandis) were built at Mandy, 
agninst twenty-one vessela aggregating 1412} tons (8900 khandts) 
built in the previons year. 
r ‘There are in all nine harbours, bendars. Of these the most 
rtant, though little more than a roadstead, is Mindvi on the 
q walt of Cutch thirty-six miles south-west from ‘Bhuj. To improve 
the harbour, a breakwater to be called the Mandvi Albert Edward 
rf kwater was begun on the 31st Jannary 1878, and nearly 450 
| feet of the work have been completed. hen this breakwater is 
finished, Mandvi harbour will be little inberie: to Kurrachee. At 
the end of 1877 there were, belonging to the Mandvi port, 260 
vessela of an aggregate burden of about 15,140 tons (42,300 khandis), 
or to each vessel an average capacity of about 58 tons (163 khdndis). 
Next in importance to Méndvi is Tuna about thirty-five miles 
south-east of Bhuj. Mandra, the third port, about twenty-six milea 
south of Bhuj, is a safe and sheltered harbour during the stormy 
n (dune-October). The others, Rohar, Vavimia, Jinjuda, 
: Sicbtechvar, Jakhan, and Lakhpat are minor ports, Lakhpat on the 
: Sind frontier, about seventy-five years ago a great seat of 
commerce, has lost ita importance partly from the development of 
trade at Kurrachee and partly from the shoaling of the mouth of 
the Kori river. 
- ‘There-are two light-houses in Cutch, a diopteric light of the fourth 
order at Méndviand a lantern at Tuna. 
_ Barly im the present century (1818) Cutch is said’ to have had a 
brisk trade with Bombay, th ¢ Malabar coast, and Arabia, employing 
wards of 800 boats of from about 14 to 180 tons (40 - 500 hands), indis). 
he exports were chiefly cotton, silks masru, coarse cotton piece- 
oods, alum, and clarified butter. The imports were bullion from 
Mokha, ivory, rhinoceros horn and hides from east Africa, dates, 
~woroannuts, of all kinds, and timber from the Malabér and 
Konkan | coasts. In 1885 Méndvi had no fewer than 250 vessels 
| if in size from 25 to 200 tons. Shey corned a large taco 
gail with two masts, A maritime communication was kept up with 
bbe and the whole east coast of Africa, with the Red Sea and 
abia, with the Persian Gulf, Makrén, Sind, and with India as 
far as Ceylon. 2 ‘The most valuable branch of traffic was with the 
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| ‘) ir dealin ie lyrer yay sry ope sopra ica, outside the straits of 
Babel Mandeb, the Vania tradera had to suffer gre t hantahipe. Immediately a boat 
landed each person had to consign himaelf toa: who became his diin or security 
for life and property. ees arrangement was abeolutel necessary as the pone 
were perfidious, bigoted, and quarrelaome. They to wwim off at night to 
European vessels ani m murder all the crew. For such protection the tax. of nella | 
or less per head, and so uuch for cach bale of cluth was cxacted. Besides t 
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eastern coast of Africa or ‘Swally’ as it was called in Catch, the 
chief exports being cotton cloth, and the imports ivory, rhinoceros: 
hides, aaa dollars! In 1837 the Méndvi trade was chiefly with 
Bombay, Malsbir, Sind, Makrin, Arabia, and Zanzibir.2 The chief 
exports to Bombay were cotton, wool, red and white rice, wheat, and 
of pulses, mafh Phaseolus aconitifolius, mag Phaseolus radiatus, ; 
adad Phaseolus mungo, clarified butter, and oil. From Dammam 
Aatch brought of timber, teak and kher Aoasia catechu, of a red 
colour much used i in sugar mills, fine rice, and « fine cloth called hasté . 
worth about £3000 (Rs. 30,000) a year. Timber was the chief article 
of trade, fifty or sixty vessels coming every year to Méndvi with © 
cargoes worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). “From Cochin came teak | 
blackwood sizam, punat, and dhupla for masts and yards, w 5 
basins, and jnckwood worth altogether about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00 ,000) 
a year, about 5,000,000 cocoanuts, 360 tons (1000 khandis) of coir 
ropes, 2000 bondias of dried cocoanuts, 25,000,000 betel-nute 
suparts, and 20624 tons (33,000 mudis) of rice; also cloth, samada 
a substance used by sword-cleaners, and patang woud Cesalpine, j 
sappan, from which the red powder, gulal, thrown about at holt ti 
and also used as a dye is extracted. From Sind came white 4 
red rice, millet, turmeric haldi, lotus seed Sar and salt-fish.— 
Catch exported to Sind iron, steel, lead, rice from 
Malabar called jirdser, betel-nuts, coir ind ndiry 0 
wooden basins / katrot, dates khajur, dried kwoods — 
rafters and bamboos, silk-cloth masru, cloves, pr cache om canal . 











dalehing, cubebs kabdbchant, frankincense lobén, sandalwood, 
boxes of silk thread, English thread, snuff, sometimes cotton: in 
times of scarcity in Sind, cloth from the Malabér const, white 
handkerchiefs; and of Bombay cloth, madapolams madarpdd, 
basta, dori, satin, sail-cloth, velvet, and chints, About forty or fifty — 
boats traded to the Makrén coast. The e exports were teak, blackwood, 
jackwood, boxes with locks, shields made of rhinoceros and elephant 
ides from Zanzi biir, silk-cloth masru, madapolams from Bombay,. 
turmeric, cumin seed from Mérwar, ginger and black pepper from 
Malabér, dark blne cloth, and metals. In exchange there camB_ 
from Makrén clarified butter, rapeseed, wheat, and pulse, Only four 
or five boats were employed in the African const trade. The goods 
exported from Cutch were about 500 bales a year of cloth of different 
kinds. The imports were bibul Mimosaarabica, gum kher, and aloes 
eriya, used to adulterate opium and as adye. ‘To Mokha were “a 
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every year about 10,000 bales of cotton and cloth, 400 bales of 
thread, 200 bamboo boxes kandyds of snuff, 200 bales of sal ammoniac, 
200 mans of borax, 250 mans of lac, lotus nuts, dried rice cakes, 
and about 10,000 wood and ivory combs.' Hemp smoking mixture, 
ganja, was much exported, nearly 300 mans a year, and toddy, 
local and Malabir, about 150 casks each containing from 500 to 
1000 bottles. Sesamum and grain were also exported. The 
imports were raisins khismis drékh and lil drékh, almonds, dates, 
sweet tamarinds, herberries, Bengal madder majith, aloes, seaqui- 
carbonate of soda aijt kivir, and coffee, Zanzibar supplied Cutch 
with ivory, rhinoceros skins, cocoanuts, Indian millet, sometimes a 
rice called sohili, cakes of wax, sesamum oil, lemon pickle, cloves, 
mats, chandroz resin from the Pinus sylvestris, and ox hides. There 
were about six vessela employed in this trade. They made one trip 
a year, starting in November-December, Pos, and coming back in 
April-May, Vaisdkh. They took from Cutch, cloth, iron nails, 
anchors, cumin seed, and boxes with locks, twine for sewing sails, 
brass wire and brass bars for armlets and anklets, opium, shoes, and 
leather buckets. 


The present trade of Cutch, though in some respects showing a 
ling off, is in its main features little changed. Of its two main 
benack es, the sea and the land trade, the sea trade season lasta 
from August to May, all trade in the gulf of Cutch being at a 
standstill in the two stormy months of Jane and July. During the 
fair season there is a weekly coasting steamer from Kurrachee to 
Bombay. Of the different sailing-boat routes the first to open is, 
in Angust soon after cocoanut day, to Sind, Kathidwdr, and the 
Konkan ; then in September to Bombay and the Malabér coast; and 
in November-December to the Arab ports and Zanzibir. The present 
trade to these ports is, with Kurrachee, of exports, Indian millet, 
cotton cloth,and snuff ; and of imports, millet, wheat, rice, gram, ra 


_ seed, lotus seed, fruit, clarified butter, gingelly oil, and mats. With 





‘Kathiiwar, of exports, , cloves, dates, ivory, wax, dyed cloth, 
tnatru both silk and aE ice: embroidery, gold and piceoucek: and 
shields; and of imports, wheat, sage? s@, adad Phaseolus mungo, 
chola Vigna catiang, and molasses. With Daman, Balsér, and other 
Konkan ports, the exports are castor-oil seed, gueir Cyamopsis 
psoralicides, and mag Phaseolus radiatus ; and the imports rice, gum, 
khinkhan a dye, tuver Cajanus indicus, ginger, cumin seed, anise 
seed suva, timber, leaves for native cheroots, and molasses. With 
Bombay the exports aro alum, white clay, oxide of iron kanyo @ 
brown mineral dye, pulse korad Phaseolus aconitifolins, cotton, 
cotton seed, garlic chiefly produced about Anjir, onions, gugal ? 
Balsamodendron mukul, chimad seeds used as an eye lotion, wool, 
embroidery, and gold and silver work; and the imports, metals, rice, 
| 2 














2 Gugeal is one of the oldest of Cutch wroducta, Al Birumi (1020) mentions Catch 


aa producing mukl, probably the of the ancients, the resin of the gugal or 
Pabamodendron makul, Yule's Marco Polo, 11. $31. i: 
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wheat, spices, sugar, sugarcandy, molasses,cloth, woollens and articles 
of European manufacture, carriages, furniture, fireworks, umbrellas, 
stationery, and matches. With the Malabér ports, Karwar and 
Cochin, the imports are timber, cocoannts, rice, betel-nnts, cardamoms, 
ginger, coffee, pepper, chillies, myrobalans herda, molasses, snuff, 
coir, and red powder gulal. There are no exports direct to Malabar, 
With the Persian Gulf the only article of export is dyed cloth, the 
imports are dates, wheat, gram, rice, millet, and raisins. With the 
Arab ports, the exports are mag Phaseolus radiatus, tobacco, inferior — 
cotton, and dyed cloth; and the imports, rock salt samdhav, red 
ochre, grain, ata raisins, pomegranates, dry rose flowers, and fig 
With the African ports the exports are salt, horses, earthen vile : 
dyed cloth, and silk; and the imports, chandroz resin from tha — 
Pinus sylvestris, timber, wheat, rice, millet, mag Phaseolus radiatus, 
tobacco, cocoannts, cloves, molasses, sugar, wax, and ivory. ~ 


The Cutch land trade is chiefly across the Ran to Sind, and Thar : 
and Piirkar, As noticed in the account of the Ran the chief lines 
are: one in the west from Nara in Cutch to Lona at the west end 
of the Banni and from there pretty straight north to Rahim-ki-bizér 
near Ali Bandar on the Kori river; and the othor further east from 
Sumrasar in Cutch north across the middle of the Banni along the 
west of Pachhom to Baliériin Thar. A third ronte lies from the 
island of Bela north to Nagar. Though sometimes crossed even 
when flooded, these routes are little used except in the fair season 
between September and March. The traffic is almost entirely by 
camels, the centres of trade to which Cutch caravans go being 
Umarkot in Sind and Thar. Besides these routes there are acroaé 
the little Sp in the east several tracts fit in the fair season for the 
passage of carts. Along these trade passes chiefly to Palanpur, 
Ahmedabad, and by pack bullocks to Ujain and Marwér. S| 


The trading season lasts from the middle of September, Bhadarvo, 
to the middle of Jane, Jeth. Tho brisk season for cotton and seed 
18 in April and May (OQhaitar and Vaisik), and that for other gooda — 
from October to April (A'so to Chaitar), With Sind the chief 
pos are alum, dates, cocoannts, madder, sugar, molasses, ivory, — 
gold and silver work, embroidery, and ¢loth both cotton and silk: 
and the chief imports, carbonate of soda kharo, rice, millet jurar 
Sorghum vulgare, maize, sesamom, turmeric, coriander seed, indigo, 
cheap molasses, lotus seed pabadi, bullocks, and buffaloes, With 
Thar and Pérkar the chief exports are dates, cocoanuts, ginger, 
betelnuts, pepper, chillics, garlic, sugar, molasses, and cloth; and 
the chief imports, millet bajri Penicillaria spicata, mag Phaseolis — 
radiatus, fal Sesamum indicum, math Phaseolus aconitifolins, gurdr 
Oyamopsis psoralioides, khdnkhan a dye, gugal Balsamodendron — 
mukul, gum, and clarified butter. With Pilanpor the exportsand 
imports are the same as Pirkar. With Alinadahed the chief exports — 
aire alum, kanyo a brown mineral dye, ivory, gold and silver work, 
and embroidery; and the imports, rice, tobacco, safflower, cumin 
seed, dry mangoes, and gold and silver brocade. With Mérwér the | 
chief exports are alum and ivory, the chief import is dyed cloth, = 
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Of late yours, probably, chielly owing to the centering of traffic 
along the railway lines, the through trade between the Cutch coast 
and Central India has much fallen off. To revive it the state has 
lately (1877), on goods sent inland from Cutch, granted a draw- 
back of two-thirds of the duty pxid on importing the articles 
by sea. The ivory trade with Mérwir, formerly of considerable 
importance, has also of late years declined. The decline began 
‘pome years ago on account of a dispute with the farmer of the ivory 
dues. Many of the workmen went to other places, but a few have 
(1877) been peranaded to return to Miindyi, Taking the sea and 
land trade together the leading Cutch imports are metals, timber, 
grain, tobacco, dates, cocoanuts, betelnuts, spices, dry fruit, dye 
stuffs, sugar, molasses, ivory, animals, and silk and cotton cloth. 
The exports are alnm, salt,clay, corn, cotton, castor oil seeds, tobacco, 
cocoannts, dates, spices, garlic, sugar, wool, horses, ivory, earthen 

pots, cloth both cotton and silk, shields, embroidery, and gold and 
eilver work. The chiof changes in the trade of the yen twenty-five 

_ years are, besides the falling off in the through trade, in the local 
trade under imports an increased demand for European goods, 
eotton cloth, plain, coloured and printed, and broadcloth, and for 
‘tables, chairs, couches, cots, and other articles of European house 
furniture, ‘There is also a decline in the imports of timber and 
ivory, and the export of ivory and dyed cloth. 


Tn the export trade tho field kas pulse, cotton, cotton seed, 
and garlic, is by a Vania or Bohora merchant generally bought in 
their villages from the growers, and re-sold by him to one of the 
wholesalo tradera in the sea ports and other trade centres. 

Oveasionally when produce is in special demand the pie ace traders 

| send agents into the villages and buy up what they can. B ee and 

- Cutch are very closely connected in trade, most of the leading Cutch 

_ merchants having either agents, branches, or their chief houses in 

Bombay. The importers, generally Bhitiis, Vaniis, Lohinas, and 

 Ehojésare men a 9 capital with agents or branch houses in Bombay 

i ‘andl Vansiber. They generally re-sell to country town and village 
dealers, chiefly Lohinis and Vinids, who sell either in country towns 

1 and villages, or at fairs. The internal trado centers in the towns 

of Mindyi, Mundra, Anjir, Jakhiu, and Nalin, In small villages 
only those articles which are bought for the daily consumption of 
the villagers can bo obtained. The system of retail trade 

} to @ great extent. When large purel have to be 













fe or other ceremony, or when timber is wanted for house 
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building, people generally buy in the sea-port towns. Some Bohords 
and others during tho Ae pomtes are ubabacteines selling 
‘Most wholesale dealings in bills of exchange, metal, grain, cloth, 
butter, and oil are conducted through brokers, dalals. e broker 
is paid “by one or both parties according to the custom of the 
particular branch of trade. The rates are one-half a cent on gold 
and silver, one pe cent on jewels,’and ‘one-twelfth p 
exchange bills. ‘The grain brokerage varies, depending on the 
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prevailing prices. Brokers are held responsible for the correctness 
of their weights and measures. They cannot practise withont the 
leave of a revenue officer, who has power to suspend or even dismiss — 
them, and they have to agree that while working as brokers they 

will carry on no independent trade. In some places they have to — 
pay the state a certain percentage of their earnings. 


It is the practice in Cutch to insure ships and cargoes against 
loss at sea, and sometimes goods carried across the Ran are also 
insured. At Mandvi the state has appointed six members of the ~ 
merchant guild, mahajan, to superintend insurance transactions, — 
These are settled through brokers, and a person who has once bound 
himselfon oath to a broker is never released. The brokerage 
rates in insurance by land are one-twelfth per cent, half paid by the — 
underwriter and half by the insured. ported acer are not 
insured. Until the goods are safely delivered to the consignee the — 
insuring agent is liable, but only in the case of their being robbed, — 
burnt, or otherwise lost. The two chief modes of insurance are avang — 
and vimo. In avang the underwriter pays some money in advance, — 
which with interest at about 4 per cent (6 annas) is returned by — 
the insurer when his goods have safely arrived. In vimo the money 
is paid after tho goods or ships have been lost. Responsibility — 
begins when the goods are si La Tt is not necessary that they — 
should be insured at their real value. Insurance rates are higher § 
in the busy than in the slack season, and ore always raised in the — 
rains and stormy weather. Usually ‘the avang rate varies from 3} 
to eight per cent, and the rimo from 3} to four per cent. 

In most Cutch towns there is a merchant's guild, mahdjan, At 
the sea ports some of its members are appointed by the state to fix, — 
in insurance questions, the amount to ta id for damage to the © 
ship or cargo. Their awards are saan a: by both parties. Tho © 








guild derives an income from a tax known by the name of dharmo — 
lago. This is levied by the state along with the excise duties and — 
its proceeds are handed over to the guild manager. The income is — 
spent partly in offerings to the Valabhichirya Mahiiréjis and partly | 
in the support of animal homes. Most of the leading members of — 
the guilds are Vinids and Bhiatiis. eS 


SECTION Il.—MANUFACTURES:! 

Of the manufacture of alum some details have been given 
the head “ Productions” (p. 19,20), 

Cutch bas long been famous for the superior design and workman. 
ship of its goldand silver ware. The ornaments most in demand ara 
services, muftineers, rose-water sprinklers, and salvers, This ind 
is (1879) carried on only in Bhoj and there only by a very 
families. The best gold worker in Bhuj is by caste a carpenter, 
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of the rest one is by caste a coppersmith and another a shoemaker. 
Besides these, several Marvidi goldsmiths are employed by the Rio 
to make common jewels and other women’s ornaments. The three 
first named goldsmiths are men of capital, making and selling on their 
own account. The rest are workmen, earning from 9d, to la. (6-8 
annas) a day. rk Op when the demand 1s brisk, the leading 
craftsmen keep a nee ataff of workers. They buy what gold aad 
‘silver they want from Vania, Bhitia, and Khoja merchants, who bring 
most of it from Bombay and the rest from Zanzibir. The workman- 
ship, whatever be the nature of the article, is much the same and 
varies only with the skill and patience of the artist. Some of them 
‘amuse themselves with eccentricities in the shape of animals ; others 
eopy European patterns, entirely unsuited to their style of art. The 
best eschew novelties, and keep to old favourite shapes and traceries. 
work on the same plan. Monlded into the required shape, the 
silver plate is filled with a wax called kil; the design is traced on 
the surface of the silver and worked by driving it in from 
outside by a small nail and hammer. This work over, the plate is 
softened by fire, the molten wax poured out, fresh wax filled in, and 
the design again worked on it. Sometimes the operation is repeated 


‘athirdtime. When the design is properly executed, the wax 1s taken 


out, and the outside ofthe vessel polished. The rough mner surface 
is sometimes covered by a coating of polished silver. It is then 
ready for sale. The sharper and deeper cut the tracery, the better 
is the work. The present market value of the articles 1s 5s. Od. 
(Re. 1-annas 12) for every rupee’s weight of silver. A school of 
design has lately (1877) been started at Bhuj, and it is hoped that it 
may raise to its former level the silversmith’s art, lowered of late 
years by the use of European patterns, and the ease with which 
cheap work can be sold. ‘The sons of many carpenters, goldsmiths, 
eat Raspata have jomed this school. The lessons are given by a 
Christian teacher sent from the Bombay School of Art. Privatesilver- 


‘smiths generally work articles ordered from Bombay, or other parts 
_of the country, or, if they have no orders, make articles and either 


directly or through agents try to sell them. The prices charged 
as a a good profit, Their instruments vary in value from 
£5 4¢. to £13 (Rs. 52-130). Including twenty-four elevenths, 
agydras,and twelve dark fifteenths, amds, they rest from work ae 
five days in the year. Though proverbially ready to cheat, the 
oldsmiths, especially those who do European work, are said to be 
rifty and hardworking. They form four guilds, jamats, Vienia- 
Kansdra-sonis, Suthdr-sonis and Musalman-sonara of the Meman 
found chiefly in Abdésa, Each of the above guilds has an 
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hire of vessels nsed at feasts, and fines for breaches of rules. This 
fund is, according to the will of the alderman and the committee, 
anel jects, building or repairing places of 
blic cooking vessels, and on guild feasts. 
Almost all goldsmiths are able to save. Very few send their 
children to school, and none of them have risen to high position. 
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yearsago. Taking refuge im the temple of Maha Kali, they were 
Sarat | by her + wate As pereinsihe, At present about 100 
families remain, who follow this craft in Bhuj, Anjar, Mandvi, Roha, 
and Lakhpat. They work in copper, brass, bell-metal, tin, and 

wter, and prepare jars, plates, dishes, cups, and large pots, dandia, 
ts making these articles, snitnble pieces of metalare hammerod on 
a wooden block, moulded into the required shape, and their joimts 


cemented. ‘The metal is bronght from Mandvi and Anjir by 


Vania, Bhitia, and Lohéna merchants, who get it from Bombay 
and sell it retail to the eoppersmiths. A few use English tools, 
but their tools are generally bought from local blacksmiths, Some 
have capital, and others are labourers. The workmen earn about Ls. 
ef dome a day. Many are able to save, and only a few are poor. 
Their pots and other produce are largely sold at foirs. Including 


twenty-four elevenths, agyiras, and twelve dark fifteenths, amis, — 


they keep fifty holidays in the year. They are hardworking and 


thrifty, but have no very high character for honesty. They have a 


trade guild anda fund raised and spent in the same way as the 
goldsmiths’ fund. 

There aro fifty-three families of blacksmiths, descended from one 
Surji, who 300 years ago came to Bhuj from Jundgad in Kathiawar, 
Of these one works as a goldsmith and two as carpenters. Most of 
them make locks, keys, pots for household purposes, and field and 
artisan’stools, A few make spades, shovels, knives, scissors, raxora, 
and other cutlery after English patterns, and of rood workmanship. 
Good swords, daggers, spears, and muskets are also made; but none 
are exported. In 1857 Bhuj iron-workers were able to turn out a 
flint or even a percussion lock, which many an Englishman would 
not be ashamed to own aa his production! Although they have 
no capital, the Luhdrs are well-to-do. The rains (June- October) 
is their busy season. They earn from 6d. to 2s, (4 as. -] Re.) a 
day, and are on the whole a saving community. i rs 





are generally paid ingrain. Although not very honest, th e Luhirs | 


are thriving and hardworking. Including twenty-four elevenths, 
agydaras, and twelve dark fifteenths, ams, they keep forty holidays 
in the year. 

There are eight families of gilders said to have come from Delhi 
to Bhuj. Of these seven are Musalmén and belong to the black- 
smith class. They cover brass ornaments and sometimes eopper 
and brass pots either with gold or silver. In gilding or silverin 
Delhi-made gold or silver leaves, or Cutch-made wire is pressed 
into the lines of a pattern, cut by sate? pointed iron tool into the 
face of a metal vessel and then polished. They have no capital of 
their own and are generally forced to borrow money from traders. 
Most of them work and sell on their own account. Others hire 
themselves out as workmen, earning on an average about Le. 3, 









are hardworking and thrifty. 


' Mire Pe , 45. Dr, Barnes (1530 , | eat | lish. 
Bis or coun “epee (1830) mentions « Bhuj guu-lock passing for English, 





(10 ae.) a day. During the year, Musalmins keep eleven and 
Hindus ten holidays. With no very good name for honesty, these — 
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OUTCH. 125 
Twenty Musalmén families came from Sind with the Jadejis as Chapter VI. 
polishers. They polish and sharpen knives and swords. They arc prannfactures. 
poor and without capital, In January and February when ther — | ad 
trade is at its best, they earn from 9d.-to ls. (6-5 as.) a day. Polishing, = 


They keep all the Muhammadan holidays. Very few send their 
children to school. They are thrifty and hardworking. 

Cutch masons are well known for their skill in stone cutting and 
for the delicacy and excellence of their designs. They are Hindus 
of two classes, mae riz, immigrants from Mirwar, and kumbleara, 


people of Cutch, Living in province very rich in building-stone, ‘ 
the Cutch masons have carried the art of stone-carving to great - 
perfection. The bases and capitals of the pillars and open tracery int oe 
the new Bhuj palace, and in some Cutch rivak temples show much i 


variety of design and fineness of work. They are a sober, hard- 
-* working, and thrifty class with a trade guild much like that of the 
sidamiths. Many Cutch masons go to different parts of western 

‘ndia in search of work. 

“Carpenters, suthidra, chiefly from Gujarat, have been settled in Carpentry, 
Cutch from a very early date. Nearly 2000 families, 1200 Hindu é 
and 800 Musalmén, are scattered over the province. Except babul, 
pipal, bordi, kandoant, and khijdo, almost all the timber used in 
Catch comes from Daman and the Malabar coast. Of the 2000 
families about sixty are said to have capital, varying from about 
£30 to £1000 (Rs. 200 - 10,000) earned in many cases by working m 
foreign parts, ‘The rest are workmen earning from 1s. 7d. to 2s. 7d. 
(aa. 12 pies 8- Re. 1 as. 4 pies 8) a day. Rising at six they work 
from eight to twelve, rest, and again work from two to six. Skilled 
carpenters generally save, investing their money in ornaments. Among 
the Hindus, caste influence is rode: Moe caste dinners are given on 
occasions of marriage and death. hey may follow any other craft, 
but are not allowed to drink wine. They rarely send their children 
‘to school. It is said that, im former times, a carpenter, sufiar, was 
not thought to be skilled im his ¢ ling, unless he had read a book 
called Rajvallabh, treating of the principles of carpentry mixed 
with much religious teac ing. Originally in Sanscrit, this book was 
translated into Prakrit. No Gujariti version has been made, and 
as the carpenters are uneducated, it ia now seldom read. . a 
i About 200 Musalméin families, chiefly from Marwér spin cotton in ‘Cotton Spinning. 
_-Bhoj. All of them labourers, in their brisk season, February and : 

— March, Phdgan, they carn from 44d. to 6d, (3-4 annas) a day, but 
' the demand for their work is not very steady. Includin; fifty-two 

Fridays they keep about sixty holidays in the year. Children are 

- very seldom sent to school. Wine is forbidden. As tal 
“Dark-blue and black cotton cloth used to be woven in large Cotton Weaving. 
quantities for export to Janzibér. ‘Three varieties known as jodi, — Ilo 

‘gadiamu, and bungan were much valued for the fastness of the dye. 

Of late the trade has fallen off, But it is hoped that the recent, 
‘Jowering of dues may help to restore it. ~ 

"Phere are about fifty families of Hindu embroiderers. About 250 
- years ago a Musalman beggar, fakir, skilled in embroidery, is said 
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to have come from Sind, and taught his art to some families of the 
shoemaker, mochi, caste, who both in Bhuj and Mindvi are famous 
for their skill. They work in silk, with a hooked needle like a 
broad awl on silk cloth, mashru, on broadcloth, net, and canvas. 
With a silk thread in one hand, the artist works with the other 
without any design sketched on the cloth or even placed befora him, 
and with wonderful speed forms letters, leaves, fruit, flowers, 
animals, and homan figures. Some of them keep for sale a stock 
of caps, tapes, cushions, bodicea and robes, while others make them — 
to order, Fifteen of the families are well-to-do, making up and a 
exporting large quantities of embroidery, and with from about £5 — 
to £50 (Rs. 50-500) invested in therr business. In their busy 
season, January, the marriage time, the workmen earn from 1s. da 
to 2s, Tid. (az. 8 pies 4-Re. las. 5j)aday. Including twelve dark 
fifteenths, amds, they keep eighteen holidays in the year. Hurd. 
working, sober, and thrifty, they invest their savings m developing — 
their business. So highly is their skill valued that Kathiawir and 
other chiefs employ them, and their work is in great demand over 
all India and is sent to Zanzibir, 


Thirteen Hindu families of the braid weaving, jdgria, caste, are 
said to have come from Mirwir under an invitation from His 
Highness the Rio. Some of them arv settled in Bhoj and some in 
Anjir. They are workmon, carrying out orders from traders, and 
when engaged, earn from Sd. to Sd. (2-6 annas)a day. They 
do not always get work, have no busy season, and are not in a 
Sra to save. When their work is slackest, gonerally in October, 
February, and April, they make considerable sums as exorcists, 
driving out spirits by beating the small déts,drum, They kee 
four holidays in the year and do not give caste dinners. Wine is 
forbidden them, Their children are not sent to school. Tint 

There are about 165 families of dyers, 112 of them Musalméns, the 
descendants of converts from the Khombhétri and Khatri castes, 
and 53 of them Hindus of the Khatri caste. Some 250 years a be 
the Réo asked their ancestors to come from Sind to Bhuj. Ofthe 
whole number of dyers only a few are well off, the rest are workmen 
earning from 4§ to 7jd. (3-5 awnar) a day. ‘The Hindu and 
Musalmin Khatris generally dyeing in fast indigo, dark-bloe and 
black colours, are better off than the Musalmans of the Khombhatr: _ 
caste, who dye women’s robes, scarves, and handkerchiefs, in light 
soon fading shades. The Khatris have work throughout the year, 
but during tho rainy season the Khombhitris are nearly idle. "The 
busy season of both is in the month of January, Posh. ‘Tho Hindus 
keep ten, and the Musalméns eleven yearly holidays, As a class 
they are hardworking and thrifty, and both have guilds for settling — 

iF iF 






their trade disputes. 

Silk weaving is carried on to a large extent only in Mandvi. 
The raw silk comes from China, Bengal, and Bokhéra, penarale: 
through Bombay merchants. ‘The silk weavers are of the Khatri 
caste, most of them well-to-do. Some save money and invest it in _ 
their business ; others work for wages among their own caste Soni 
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CUTCH. 127 
rotting from Ghd. to 9§d. (as. 4- 64) aday. Silks are dyed by 
Khatris tris, partly Hindus partly Musalmans, in pits dug on the banks 
of the dry river Rukhmivati where the water is said to give 

ially clear and lasting colours, Some of the silk is used locally, 
and the rest sent te Gujardt, Kiathidwar, and Bombay. The dealers 
are Shrivak and Vaishnav Véni4s, and Patodis a class of Khatris. 
Of late silk weaving has greatly fallen off. An attempt has been 
made to revive it by lowering duties. Their busy time is in the 
marriage season, during the months of December and January 

(Magear and Posh). Including twenty-four elevenths, agydras, they 
obeerve forty yearly holidays. 

‘The Méndvi Khatris to a small extent print silk by knotting. 
The process is the same as in other parts of Gujarat ; the 
consumption is almost entirely local. 

There are in Bhuj about fifteen Musalmén families of painters, 
kamangar, who are said to have come from Delhi, They make 
toys, shields, and sticks,and colour them with different dyes. Shield- 
making is one of the special Cutch industries. The kamuiingars 
import rhinoceros and elephant hides from Zanzibér, work them into 

som, and without any 

The fewer the 
flaws and stains the greater ‘s the value of the shield. Measuring 
erally about 24 feet across, the rhinoceros shields vary in price 

‘om Qe. to £10 (Hs. 1-100). Those for nobles and chiefs are 


old or silver mounted, and sometimes studded with gems- Shield 


makers have no particular = season, and in the rains are more 
or less idle. ‘Their average daily earnings ore about 1a. (as. 8). 
Thoy keep eleven yearly holidays, and though hardworking and 
thrifty, are not able to save. 


There are 300 families of oil pressors, thirt of them Ghanchis and 
the rest Chakis and Bohorés. They make o1 from sesamum, rape 
seed, castor seed, and cocoanut kernels. They have no capital and 
from about 6d. to le. (as. 4-8) a day. 
aise busy in December, January and February, bat at other 
times do not always get work. Including fifty-two Fridays, the 
Musalmins keep sixty-eight holidays. Though hardworking, 
thrifty, and temperate, they are notable to save. They rarely 
their children to school. 

There are seventy-five families of wood and ivory bracelet makers, 


| Hindus and the rest 
and Anjir. The 
rs, who about 250 
years ago were converted to Islim, and according to the story, were 
taught bracelet making by # holy man of Kodinér near Junigad, 

rs. from mani, the Sindhi for 
work chiefly in ivory and blackwood, and also 
bracelets are of two 
The edged are always covered In 
1 by gold foil, those without edges have no gold. Black- 
wood bracelets are always edged, and covered either with brass, 


chudgars or maniars, twenty-live of them 
Musalméins. They live at Mandvi, Bhnj, 
usalmans’ ancestors were Rajput horse-deale 


‘Since then = go by the name of maniirs, 
a bracelet. They 
make small boxes of rhinoceros hide. Ivor 
sorts, ee and without edges. : 
the middle 
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silver, or gold. The materials are supplied by Miéindvi and Anjir 
traders, chiefly Vaniis and Bhiitiis, who bring the ivory from 
Zanmibir and the blackwood from the Malobir coast. The 
miniirs are men of capital with from about £5 to £50 (Ra. 50- 
600) imvested in their business, They carn from Gd, to 2e, 
Gd. (ae. 4-Re. 14) a day.- Including twenty-four eclevénths, 
agyaras,and twelve dark fifteenths, amas, the Hindus observe forty 
holidays, and the Musalmiéns eleven. Although hardworking they 

are NOt in & position to save. 

Fifteen Musalmdén families of tanners, said to have come 
Halar in Kathiiwar, live in Bhuj and Anjir. They buy the leather 
from butchers and Dheds, and dyes from Muosalmin or Hindu ~ 
grocers, gindhis, Their trade depends on the leather supply, which — 
ig generally as much as is wanted for local consumption. They 
earn from about 44d. to 741d. (ae.3-5) a day. Including fifty- 
two Fridays they keep fifty-eight holidays in the year. Theyare 
hardworking and sober. a 

There are twenty-five Rajput families of basket makers, thirteen 
at Mandvi and the rest scattered over the province, said to be the 
descendants of six brothers, who, 300 years ago, first made bamboo 
baskets for Mata Baucharaji. ey work with bamboos brought 
from the Malabér coast by Vania and Bhdtia merchants. They 
buy a year’s supply at atime, bury them below high tide mark,  - 
and take them out when wanted. ‘Their busy season is from 
November to February. They generally work at home, and keep 
nearly sixty holidays im the year. They are hardworking and 
thrifty, and as a class are fairly well-to-do. 

There are fiye hundred families of Gujarit Hindu shoo . 
settled ir at Bhoj. The Meghvils, another class of Hi 
sho¢makers do not mix with them. About seventy-five of them 
have capital, varying from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) invested in~ , 
ad 6210) ee lent i saetinan They earn from 9d. to Is. Bd, 
as, 6-10) a day. ey keep sixteen holidays in the yea : a 
oberand hardworking, pe ee “4 


In 1877 an attempt was made, with some state help. to Btart a 
candle and match factory in Bhuj. But it did not ee cod wad ow 
be closed. be 

_About 150 families, five of them Mnusalmiins, make sweetmeata — : 
either in their shops or in their customers’ houses, Hardworking 
and thrifty, some of them have capital and are able to save, investing 

i ee a 


their earnings in ornaments. They earn from abont Gi. to 2s. 
(as. 4-Re. 1-44) aday. Inchudin, twenty-four elevenths, | 
2a twelve dark fifteenths, amds, they keep about forty 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 
Tue history of Catch may be roughly divided into two periods, 


‘anancient anda modern, before and after the Samma or Jadeja 
conquest about the beginning of the fourteenth century. In old 
Hindu writings the country is, under the pame of Kachchha or coast 
Jand, spoken ofasa desert with few and wild people. So it remained 
‘till a holy man, losing himself in the forests on his way from the 
Narayan Sarovar or lake of Ndriyan in the extreme west, cleared 


the country by fire. From the ashes sprang crops of grass so rich 
that large numbers of pastoral tribes settled in Catch.' 


The earliest historic notices of Cutch are in the Greek writers. In 
examining the eastern branch of the river Indus, Alexander (325 B.C.) 
came to great lake, formed either by the spreading of the river 
or the flowing together of the neignbouring waters. The entrance 
was easier than the entrance of the western mouth, and, to 
ensure a regular supply of fresh water, wells were dug along the coast.” 
About 150 yeara Inter (142-124 n.c.) Cutch was part of Menander’s 
kingdom, which stretched from the Jamna to — urightra.? Soon 
after this (120 n.c.) the Greco-Baktrian empire was overthrown, and 
Skythians, known to the Indians as Saka or Min, passing south 
established themselves in Cutch and other parts of north Gujarat. 
Defeated by Vikramiditya, about 56 B.c., they came back between 
twenty and thirty years later, and under Yeukaotschin founded s 
dynasty which in turn was, in the first century of the Christian era, 
overthrown by Parthians whose power stretched from Sind as far 
south as Broach.* In the first century after Christ, Pliny’s (77 av.) 





, Bom. Lit Soc. Trans. IL. 218 (New Ed.) | 
1 =x. % Rooke's Trans, 165. Tho wells seem to have bee et 
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ved in Cuteh. Vivien de St. Martin Geographic Grequo et Latine de I'Inde, 
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177, Note 5. 
*®°V, de St, Martin as above, 193, Note 3. For three or four handred yoars traces 


PBactrian temples, altars, fortified camps, and large masonry wen sowislne 
C. Wilford, nin Burgess’ Arch, Sor. Rep. 1874-1675, 190. C. Wilford, As, 
Res. IX. 154, « na Strabo's (66 nc. -24 4.0.) Tejardahira os the country of 


fy shoiera ee ing tohim, one of the earliest settlomenta in Cutch, Seo below, ‘Places of 
nterest,” Te}. Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 212) for Tejardahtra reads Saraostus anu 
identifies it with Sanrrehtra. Suis 

¢ MoCrindle’s Periplus, 108, Note 20. Of the Skythian conquest traces remain in 
the names of Indo-Skythia and Skythia given by Ptolemy ‘Bertins, =102) and the 


sothor of the Periplus (Vincent, IL $92) to Sind and the countey north of Cutch. 


The return of the Skythians (30-20 no.) closely corre- pons with the appearance 
of the Mudgals, who in the time of Vikram overran Cutch and carried off porte. 


q to their own country. ‘Raa Mala, 7. A trace of the Parthians, the Parada of j 
writers, was, in 1830, found in a number of coins dug out af the fort of Ponrar. Ses 


Panvarinogad under“ Manjal,” p. 235. 
a 236—li 
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Odambari are generally taken to have been the people of Cutch, and 
Ptolemy’s (150 a.p.) town of Orbadari to the east of the Indus to 
have been their head-quarters.! Ptolemy? knew the gulf of Catch 
as Kanthi, a name still applied to the strip of land along its north 
shore, and to the Kanthkot fort near the south shore of the Ran. 
About a hondred years later (246) the author of the Periplas 
speaks of the outer part of the gulf of Cutch as Barake." Further 
in, he says, is the gulf of Kirinon (the Sansernt tiga ‘a salt marsh ’ 
the modern Ran), divided into two parts, a greater and a less, both 
unexplored, dangerous to ships, shallow, and with violent eddies. 
The country along the coast of the gulf, which both he and Ptolemy 
eall Surastrene,* was rich, yielding in abundance corn, rice, sesamum, 
butter, and cotton forordinary manufacture, the peor were tall and 
black, and they had many herds. Except perhaps at a port near 
Kurrachee where Ptolemy has a station of the Kénthi ships, theGreeka 
would seem tu have had no direct trade with Cutch. The gulf of 
Eirinon is spoken of as a place to be shunned, and all trade centred 
in Broach’ Soon after the time of the author of the Periplus, Cutch — 
was conquered by the Sah (140-380 a.p.)® kings of Saurashtra, 
and then, probably after forming part of the ge dominions, — 
came about the end of the fifth century under the Valabhi kings.’ 
In the seventh century (about 640) Cutch was part of the province — 
of Sind. It is described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang os 
lying 267 miles (1600 lis) south-west of the capital of Sind, at that 
time Alor near Bhakar on the Indus.* He calls it Otien-po-chielo, 
which M. Julien renders Adhyavakila, and General Cunningham — 
would connect with Pliny’s Odambira. The circuit of the province 
is given at 833 miles (6000 lis) and that of the capital at five — 
miles (30 Kis), The capital’s name is i¢-tsi-shi-fa-lo perhaps 
Koteshvar.’ | 





oat, ir 








''¥. de St. Martin an above, 246. The form of the word in Bostock’s Pliny 
(IL. 48) is Gdonbeores. The name seema to survire in the Alomberas, o Brihman 
sub-division pretty widely spread over north Gujardt. The Audumbaras are 
mentioned in the Harivimes as a royal ram, V. de St, Martin, 246, Lose 
(Indischa Alterthumekunde, IIT. 144) identifies Orbadaru with Radhanpur, é 

? Bertins’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X. and 1), } ye 

+ Barake in probably Baravave the Magodhi form of Dwirka. Burgess’ Arch 


Sor. Rep. 1874-75, 104. . if 
4 Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, [L 392; Bertiua’ Ptolemy, 302, wet 

= Moats Commerce of the Ancients, II, 392-395; Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia 
ap 7 


The Girndr Rudra Dima inscription, dated 72 (probably 150 a.p.) deseribes 
the territory of the Sah kings aa stretching from the Tapti to Sind. Asvakachhia 
—Sgrer - aoe of subject lands is supposed to be Cutch. Burgess’ Arch. Sar, 


do L 
* Julien’s Hionen Thaang, I. S07, 2 


oT ‘s Ancient Geography of India, L 902% Julien reads the name of — 
the capital Khajiswara, and Lassen Kachcheswara. Seo below, “ Places of Interest.” 


Mr. Burgess ea Quotesancther part of Hionen Thsang's iting (Julien, 205 a) 
as roferni Gai Is ts eplase Kie-ch'-a mid tos about. 600 miles ra000 Be)! 






in cireuit, and with a capital 134 miles (20 Ss) round. Thename comes closerto Kachh | 
produce, and in the people's customs, Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-76, 190. | 
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The next mention of Cutch is that early m the eighth century 
(about 714), onthe death of Pramdr of Telegu, Cutch was given 
to the Chérans.! Soon after this the Kathis would seem to have 
ya into Cutch from Sind, and with their head-quarters at 
Pévargad, were probably the ruling tribe, especially in the centre 
and south of the province? At this time the chief other Cutch 
tribe would seem to have been the Chévdas in the east, whose 
power by the help of the kings of Panchdésarand Anhilvida, probably 
increased in the eighth and ninth centuries. In the tenth century, 
when, by the accession of Mulraj Solanki, the Chavdis were 
ousted from Anhilvada they retired to Cutch.? Shortly afterwards 
(about 959), when geal by the Chalukyas of Kalyan, Mulraj 
Solanki occupied Kanthkot.* During this time the Arabs, beginning 
with raids on the Kathidwir and Gujardt coasts, had completed the 
conquest of Sind, In the ninth century they had made settlements on 
the Cutch coast, and in the beginning of the tenth the province was 
considered part of Sind.* Al Birum (970- 1039) speaks of Cutch 

y its present name and notices that one branch of the Indus flows 
into the Sind Ségar on the borders of Cutch.* The chief references 
to Cutch in the writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are connected with its pirates, who, with their 
head-quarters at Cutch and Somnath, were, from the word Baira 
a boat, known as Bawarij.’ seven 
Barly in the eleventh century (1023) Bhimdev I. (1022 - 1072) o 
fnede ‘fed before all of Ghazni to Kanthkot (Kanda 
Kot). Like Mulrij he held the whole of Vagad and two of his 
grants dispose of Cutch villages. About the close of the century 


- 4 Chand quoted in Tod's Annals of Rajasthdn, I. 54. According to Mosalmin 
historians Ouich waa’ part of the Tete of the king ol Abe Yeu. Gov, Sel. 
XII. 8 


+ Vncwess’ Arch. Sur Rep, 1874-75, 191. With the Kathis the Ahire were 
associated. Ditto. Aboat 700, says Colonel Tod, the Kathis ercssed the Ran in 
their passage from Multén, and established themselves m the regions of the Sauras. 
 4# About ri sjior J. W. Watson, one of the ueens of Samanteinha, by 
“hee Hes anid wr wget father’s house in Sembier with her infant son, 
then a child of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and when be grew to ere 
‘estate beeame a formidable outlaw and used to ravagu the Patan dominions. He 
‘conquered nine hundred villages in Cutch, and built Morgad, which he made the 
seat of his government, and here consolidating his rule be reigeed for many years. 
Hip was succeeded by hia son Vikramsi, whose son was Vibhurdja. Vibbm was 
suceveded by hia son Takulji, whose son and successor was Seshkaran kberdd r we 
“was succeeded by his non Vaghji, who was snccended by his son Akberaja, moe 
Akherdja was : his son Tejasi, Tojasi Karamsinha, and Sranas 









Takhansinha  Tékhansinha ansinha by Mokamainha, and Mokamsinba by Punjaji, Punjajt 
‘lived in tho reige ct Sultan Mé-ud-din Khilji (1296-1515). Burgess’ Arch. 5c 
. ee ae Sur, Rep, 1874-75, 192; Ind. Ant. VI. 184. Acoording to = 
account (da Mala, 41-43) Mulréj in. his fight with Grah Ripa killed Lakba 


ruler of Cat But see Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 192 
bee ct ee rrerdddina (912) im Eliot, 1. 14 and Al Bildduri ($40) in sty rte 
of the er we was probably Sdndhin, See below, ‘Places of interes 
1 Thay are mentioned, Reinand’s Fragments, 120, by Al Sapuci [h%.) an 
Birani (1050) : Elliot, L 6, Bag abe on til] the close of the thirteenth peste 


Christians of the inland gladly buying it, knowing well that it was Saracen or Sagi 


The Arabs, 
711-1020, 
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the province was, ‘as far as Ménikbdi,’ overrun by Singhar the fourth: 
Sumra prince of Sind.! But his power did not last long as Cutch — 
is said to have formed part of the dominions of Sidhraj Jaising 
of Anhilvada (1094-1143).2 Not many years later, (about 1180), _ 
according to one version of Anhilviida history, in the famous fight — 
between Prithirdéj and Bhim Dey II., Balla of Cutch with 3000 
horse fought on Bhim Dev’s side? Andin the thirteenth century, 
on succeeding to the power of the Solankis, the Vaghela dynasty 
Bele - 1304) seem to have maintained the old Anhilvada sopremacy 
in Cutch.* 


The modern history of Cutch may be said to date from its 
conquest by the Sind tribe of Samma Rajputs. This tock place 
or at least was completed, during the fourteenth century. Sammds _ 
are said to have begun to come into Cutch several centuries — 
before, probably during Musalmén rule in Sind (712 - 1051).# 
Early in the thirteenth century, at the time of Shams-nd-din 
Altamsh'’s (1211 - 1236) conquest of Sind, other bands of Sammés 
seem to have retired into Cutch.* According to local tradition the 
reason of the Sammés coming to Cutch was a quarrel among the — 
sons of s Sind Samma chief by name Lakhn. ‘On Lékha’s death 
two of his younger sons, Mod and Mandi plotted against the rightful 
successor, their elder brother Unad or Umar, Their plot failing they 
were forced to fly to Cutch, where Mod's uncle Vagam, a Chavda chie#, 
ruled in Patead on the Ran. Vigam received his nephews kindly. 
But after a short time they rose against him, took his fort, and put 
hia to death. This outrage brought on the brothers the wrath 
of Vagam’s over-lord the Vaghela of Gunthli. To please him the 
brothers promised to double Vagum’'s tribute, and agreed that 
one of them should remain hostage in Gunthli. Part of the tribute 































' Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep, 1874-75, 197. Manikbai is unknown. It is algo written 
Nanik Nai. Bom. Gov. Sel, XII. 41. | ? His Mala, 138, = 
2 Tod's Western India, 200, Tad, following Chand, makes out that Bhim was 
killed, and one Balla, apparently the Cutch chief, set in hin place. Ditto, 204. Bug 
ere Raa Mila, 178. zs! 
§ The a ewription at Ray, dated 1271. Atmirim Keshavji's Cutch Itihds, 18 
' The Soom aris came about the ninth centtry. Dr. Burnes' History of Cutch,1y 
Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. 92. Aw a class the Sammés gladly accepted Muhammad Kdsim's 
rile (712-7 Lo) (Chach Nama in Elliot, L (191), so at that time they are not likely ta — 
have mored into Cutch in any large number, Two canses probably helped to drive 
the Sammds south into Cutch : the ruin in eastern Sind coused (about 1000) by the 
chrnge in the course of the Indna, and the persecutions, in 1005, 1175, and 1237, 
(Eliot, 11.575) by orthodox Musalmana of the Karmatians to which sect some st lewst 
of the Sammie seem to have belonged. (See below, ai Jadejaa’). ae. 
* For Shama-ud-din's conquest of Sind see ‘Tabakdt--Nasiri in Elliot, II. $08, and 
iphinstone, 373, 374 (1866, 5th Ed.), Besides by Shame-ud-din, Sind wasnt thietime 
conquered by Nasir-ud-din, Shame-ad-din's wife's uncle, and by Jalil-nd-din the 
refugee ruler of Khérizm, _ ‘This date (1225) agrees very closely with the traditional — 
ecoount of the arrival of the Sammds in Cutch ‘iven in the text Italo fitein well 
fateh more or leas dependent on the Sumria, Tirilch-i-M’asuai in Elliot, L 218, 
Tabfata-l-Kirim in Elliot, | 345; see also ditto, 486. The arrival of the Saminds- ceva 
MacMardo (Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc, IL 218), took place before the end cele riwenth 
seeing mii prebably much earlier. Tod (Western India, 470) places Umar an far back 
oven to Col. Tod's ta g back from Réo Khengirji 
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wasa payment of fourteen eart-londs uf grass. One year, under the 


, warriors were hid. Leaving their hiding place at night they 
tock possession of the fort of Gunthh and drove the Vaghelas across 
the gulf into Kathiawar.! After this StLCCeSS. Mod ruled 19 chief 
of western Catch. Sad who came next, was, about 1505, after 
a reign of fifteen years, succeeded by his son Phul, and he, about 
1820, by Lakha Phaldni. Meanwhile, according to the Musalman 
historians of Sind, the Samras whose hend-quarters were ab 
Muhammad Tur,? after being defeated by Ala-nd-din Khilji (1295 - 
1315) about the close of the thirteenth century, so oppressed the 


Sammis, the ancient landholders, that they retired to Cutch. Shortly 


after another Musalman invasion took place, Muhammad Tur the 


Somra capital was destroyed, and the Sumris' wives and children 
were sent for protection to the 


wi Sammas of Catch!’ On their 
atrival in Cutch the Sammas at first settled in the desert. After 
a time they begged the chiefs, who ‘were Chavda Rajputs, to 
grant them a tract of land. This was agreed to, and on condition 
of making over the grass to the Chavda chief as tribute they wore 
allowed to keep the grain. The story of their capture of Gunthli and 
their rise to power in Cutch is the same as that already given from 


‘Catch traditions.* The two accounts 50 far agree that the year 1920, 
when, according to Musslman accounts, the last bands of the 


Saminds urrived, is, according to Cutch tradition, the date of the 
nccession of Lakha Phulani the hero of Cutch legend, who, ruling 
at Kerakot, completed the conquest of Cutch, subdued the Kathis, 


‘and was slain about 1340 fightiog in Kathiawar.* 


‘At the time of the Samma conquest Cotch ts described as a Iand 
of deserts and hills. It would seem to have been thinly peopled 


‘by Kathis in the south and by Chaévddés and Vaghelas in other 


he Kathis were driven across the gulf, but the Chavdas 
consulted 


‘remained ‘once the masters now the tenants,’ and were consult 
‘when any well or pond was to be dug.* 


_ Lékha Pholéni was succeeded by his nephew Pura or Punvaro 
‘Gavani, who after a short reign was killed by the Yakshais.’ Pura 


-Jefttwo younger brothers Dethaand Sctha, but as neither of them was 






1 Col, Barton's Tour in Cutch, 1878, 9,10. Postans in Jour. As Soc. rau, ahs 102. 
2 This city, which was rainsd by Ali-ad-din, was ns GhAKRpL VE miles north of 
ye Large bricks and other remains sre & found. Elliot, 1. 403,408 
a Musalmin historians of Ald-ud-din's reign do not mention his invasion 

| irox Toph sellnot, IL. 837. 


the Sind Tarikh.i-Tahiri speaks of an invaiop at 
Sum th in nrafter (1316) the change of from Sumris to Sammds seems 
to show that the Sumra a power was crt 
7 7 -Téhiri in a 
According to another account he waa murde 5 ATs Sane 


of Sind, ancl the Firoz Shahi in eiving ss —— id pe E. 
: . ; i. > oe - 5 if © Se ; T is POE ' - | : A a 
of Ald-ud.din's agree dilure. Seppo eee te dereet ot the 
nrds, and soon after (1315) the change of dynasty 
we rnshed. Elliot, 1. 272. * 
ot, 1. 267. Details are given undor the head * Gunthli. . 
! by bis son-in-law. Borgess 
Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 199. Besides their success ate 
would seem at ‘this time to have sssamed the goverument ef Sind. See below, 
ad Pe L 


Sams. 

€ Tarikli-i-Tabiri : Elliot, 1. 267,268. Wa 

: By Yakabds, properly a class of superhnman } seo Rds Mila, 8), 
Musaimdns are probably meant. In Cutch the name Yak seems also to be 
ap sins Mauch older race of northern invaders. 
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fit to manage , the state, Pura’s widow sent to Sind and brought over 
Lékha the son of Jéda.! “Lékha’s reign is said to have begun 
about 1359, and to have lasted for fifteen years. Some of tha 


furmer Samma rulers of Cutch had spread their power to the 


south of Kiithidwaér, During Laékha’s reign, according to the 
Hind account from the fierce opposition of some of the 
Kathiéwar tribes,? but more probably driven back by yee ie 
Mohammad Tughlik (1325-1351), their territories were re need 
to the peninsula of Cutch.* After their power was confined 
withio Cutch limits, the ruling tribe came to be known as Jidejds, 
and to be marked by the systematic destruction of their fomala 
children, That Jideja, or the children of Jida, was a new name, 
seems probable, though there is some evidence to support the view 
that the name is old, and that it was the conversion to Islam of 
the Tatta Sammiis, the head of their tribe, that brought intoimportance 
the little known sub-division of Jadejis.* Infanticide was no 
doubt an early practice. Still, at this time, the spread of Islim 
among the tribes of lower Sind and the isolation of the Jidejda 
in Cutch, by increasing marriage difficulties, strengthened the 
femptation to destroy female children,’ The Jiddejés would seem to 
have been one of the Sind tribes who, in the tenth century, were 
converted to the tenets of the Karmatians. When the leading branch 
of the Sammés adopted the orthodox form of Islém the Jidejis 
seem to have kept to their old half-Hindu half-Musalmén faith, 
The names of their rulers continue Hindu, while those of the Tatta 
Jams are Musalman: and Salih-ud-din (1993-1404), the first Samma 
convert to Islam, marked his reign by a fierce and successful attack 
on the rulers of Cutch.4 Lakho was, according to the traditions, 
about 1365, succeeded by his son Rata Rayadhan, called the Red 
from the red scarf he used to tie round his turban? After an 
uneventful reign Rata Riyadhan died, leaving three sons, Dédarji, 
Othaji, Gajanji, and a fourth Hothiji by o different mother, 1 
three full brothers divided the land into four parts, two for the 





eldest and one for each of the others, twelve villages being set 


apart for Hothiji the fourth son. Dadarji’s chief town was Kanthkot 


‘Jide waa the son of Sindh the son of Tamuichi Samma the son of Jim Unad 
the elder brother of Mod. Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 199. 

* Burgess’ Arch. Sur, Ren, 1874-75, 185. Ghumli in south-west Kathiiwdr 
now in Porbandar, is said to have been, early in the Ith century, taken and destroyed 
by one Babmani Samma from Catch, 

*Mubammad Tughlik (1925-1351) very completely established his pore wer in 
porth-west Gujardt. The Cutch chief is mentioned as paying him tribute. liot, IDL 
Og ; Bird, 170, It was about this time (1961) that Firoz Toghlik's army was all but 

. es the mr Fs sere sins no —— of the Cutch chief occurs. 

4] sare given in the * at tion™ or (p. 57). 4 

® Details aro given below {o. 1 +}, yeaa ls 

’ Térikh-i-M‘asumi : Elliot, I. 227, The Samma were Hindus when cone 
by Firoz Tugblik (1361). "Their conversion dows not date earlier than 1891. Elise, 


? Rata Rayad han haa, by Dr, J, Wilson, been thou 
who coming from Cute nocssedad 4 
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in the east, Othaji’s! head-quarters were Ajapur to the north-east of 
Bhuj not far from the Haba hills, and Gajanji lived at Bara near 
Tera in the west.’ | 


_ Early in the fifteenth century (1410) Muzafar Shéh (1590 - 1411), 
the founder of the Ahmedabad dynasty, defeated the chief of 
Kanthkot. In spite of this defeat, though nominally subject to 
Ahmedabad, Cutch remained independent till, in 1472, Mahmnd 
Begada (1459-1511), going against them with only 300 cavalry, 
attacked and defeated a force of 4000 archers. “The Cutchis 
submitted, and being asked by Mahmud what their religion was, 
enid they were men of the desert, without teachers; the king 

romised to send them teachers, and many of the chiefs who went 
mack with him to Junagad embraced Islim.* 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Cutch chief would 
eeem to have been on no friendly terms with the Arghun dynasty 
(1519 - 1543), the overthrowers of the Tatta Sammds. According 
to the Sind historians on one occasion, about 1530, Shih Husam 
(1522-1544) entered Cutch, and inflicted on the Rao a severe defest.* 
At this time* the representatives of the three branches of the Jédeja 
family were Jim Dadarji, Jam Hamirji, and Jam Raval. Of these 
Jim Hamirji and Jam Raval were neighbours and rivals, and in 1637, 
Raval, by a solemn promise of friendship drawing Hamir into his 
power, killedhim. At the time of Jam Hamir’s death, Ahyayi," the 
eldest of his four sons, was on a visit to his sister, the wife of the 
Ahmedabad king ; and Khengiirji the second son, was on & visit: at 
Viréwah in Pirkar. The two youngest sons, Sahebji and Réyabji, 
were secretly carried off to Répar in Vagad ; and Khengér, returning 
from Pirkar, took them with him to Ahmedabad, where they were 
ere by a number of their family and followers. Atan Ahmedabad 

unting party, Khengar, though only a lad of fourteen, slew & 
with his sword. Pleased with the lad’s courage the king promised to 
Sepa him any thing he might ask. Khengér asked that he and his 

ollowers might settle for a time at Morvi on the Ran, The saber 
was made over to him in perpetuity, and Khengiir was ennobled with 
the title of Rio. From orvi Khengiir kept constantly attackin 
the villages of Jam Dsdarji, who was then on friendly terms wit 
Jém Raval. He also tried to get leave to settle in Répar, and after 





an unsuccessful attempt, succeeded. Henext, by the fees of his 
relation the Hothi chief, tempted the Rapar chief out of his fort, and 


slaying both him and his sons took his possessions. After a fourteen 





ibetete eee | 
hy ng eagle ruled at Ajapur about 1385. Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 

‘ Bom. Gor, Sel. XV. 10. Daddr's successors were Jihéji, Baérdch, Jadéji, Bhat, 
Ravaji, secure ihaji, and Dadar. gee ah saceessors were Gahoji (1409), | ehanji 
(1430), Mulvaji (1450), Kinyoji (1470), Amarji (1490), Bhim (1510), Hamizji (1525), 
and Aliya Gajanjasuccessors wore Hala the (em, E » Hala tribe, Rayadban 
Kubera, Hardhal, Haripal, Unad, Tamachi, Harbham, Hardhal, Lakha, and Ka 
who founded Navdnagar in 1599. 





Raval 


§ * orchea “LY. BG. It afterwards | ed that they had long before 
bean converted to an heretical form of Ialim. (Se mute pe. a. 

eeean ee nel is eid 8 Gov. Sel X11. 106 asin re = 

od Rao Khengir, and is said to have in Sind, Burton's Sind, 17. 
* Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. Il. © Bom. Gov. Sel XV. 1L 
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years struggle, Khengaér in 1548 drove Jim Raval, is father’s 
murderer, out of Cutch, and, acting with kindness to the chiefs, 
induced them to stay on their estates and established himself as 
ruler of Cutch.! Jim Raval fled to Kathidwir, founded the town 
of Navdnagar, and became independent, Settled as rnler of Cutch, 
_Khengir determined to make Bhoj his capital. The country row 
had long been a favourite haunt of robbers and marauders. After 
much difficulty they wore driven out, and, his dependents agreeing 
to settle there, Khengiir’s capital was established. . 


Dying in 1585 Khengar was succeeded by Bhaérmal who ruled til] — 
1631. Doring his reign the government of Gujarit passed from — 
the Ahmedabad kings to the Moghal Emperors. Under the 
Ahmedabad kings the Cutch chief remained to the last paying no 
regular tribute, but bound to serve with 5000 horge.* When fh elr 
yower ceased Bharmal seems to have attempted to make himself 
independent, but after two defeats, in 1590 and 1591, agreeing to” 
ailmit the supremacy of the Moghal Emperor, he was conti in t 
his former position, and was only occasionally called on to pay 
tribute.’ "oe 

Of the state of Cutch at the close of the sixteenth century, the 
author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1583-1590) bas left the followi ng details,4 — 
The greater part was composed of woods and untilled lands: Its 
horses, supposed to be of Arab blood, its camels, and its goats were 
remarkably good, Ita men, once Jadavs, now nam Jadejas, 
were tall, handsome,and long-bearded. ‘lle Mohammadan religion 
had for long prevailed. ‘he military force of the country was 
10,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. ‘he capital was Bhuj (written 
Téhej) and there were two strong forts, Bira and Kanthkot. 

In 1617 Bhirmal went to Ahmedabad to pay his respects to 
the Emperor Jahdngir, presenting him with 100 Cutch horses, 
100 ashrufz,' and 2000 rupees. Heis spoken of as one of the 
greatest Zamindirs in Gujarit, who had always fron 5000 to 6000 — 

orse, and was able in time of war todoublethe number#® Jahangir, + 
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Maer eee = AY, 13, 93, “f. 
‘The entry in the 1570 ncconnts is Jdédeja Khengér, the Zaminddr of Bhuj, 
With 1409 villages, serves with 5000 horse. Bird's Minit Auman tar ot Saas 
? Blochmann s Ain-i-Akbari, L. $24,419. In 1500 Reo Bharmalji, on of the 
Morvi estate, was base enough to give up to Mirza Aziz Kukaltach’ Akhar's general, 
the ox-king Muzafar who had taken shelter with him. Dian ere ian s,, 
treachery and delighted with the courage ahewn by the Hat chief iy. 
Muzafar's defence, Akbar in said to have set ap two stones, pdlids, at one of the — . 
Dethi Rates and ordered all passers-by to crown the Bot chiefs stone with 
flowers and bent the pe a with a slipper. The Practice was not given ap till 
Jam Desal (1718-1741), allowed-to proffer any suit, asked that the stone might be 
taken away, Tod's Weatern India, 436. The chief of Bhoj, called Sulimdnnagar, Te 
| tribute when it was enforced. Bird, 138. In 1609, with aforce of 2500 men, the 
Watson's oe oy ee ed with the othar Gujardt chiefs at Ramnagar iu Dharampur. 
 Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, IT. 71,72. Cutch horses { oo ag we 
te £900 (Ra. 2000-3000), Wakidt-L-Jahangir : Eliot, part mlease tes sce 
1000-6 saya, * Seralins ake which bo fen tapeee pee he Pee 





i eal : Tapecs a piece, : 
_ * Wakist-iJahdngiri in Elliot, VI. 356, 
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inal Gujarat.) 
much pleased with the old chief, gave him his own horse, a male 
and female elephant, a dagger, a sword with diamond mounted hilt, 
and four rings’! At the same time, on the condition of giving 
igrims a passage to Mecea, he freed Cutch from tribute. On his 
enth in 1631 Bharmal was succeeded by Bhojrij, who, ruling till 
1645, was succeeded by his nephew Khengir II. Dying in 1654, 
Khengiir was succeeded by Tamichi, and he by Riyadhan in 1662. 
These successions passed without a contest and during this period 
Cuteh seems to have enjoyed unbroken peace. The only event of 
Importance was, in 1609, the arrival of the unfortunate prince Dara, 
a fugitive from Aurangzeb. Tamachi at firat received him kindly, 
but afterwards, turning against him, forced him to leave Cuotch.? 
Noghanji, Rayndhan’s eldest son, died young, and during his father’s 
lifetime Prigmalji, Riiyadhan's third son, contrived the murder of 
his elder brother Ravin. Both the brothers had left sons who were 

entitled to succeed; but as they were young, Prigmalji, on his 
father's death in 1697, found no difficult = in seizing the throne, 
When Kanyoji, the son of Ravéji whom Prigmalji had murdered, 
became a man, he left no means untried to win back his birth- -right. 





On assuming power in 1697 (8S. 1754) Pragmalji had placed him im 
command of Morvi, on the southern shore of the gulf of Cutch, a 
possession still held by his descendants.* From Morvi, Kanyoji 


made ulmost yearly raids into Cutch, But the ruler of Bhuj was too 
strong for him, and he was always worsted. During this reign 
Tamiéchi, the sixth in descent from Hila, driven from Haldr, came 


to Pragmalji, who sending his son Godji with a strong force 
restored him. After a successful reign of eighteen years Prigmalji 
died in 1715.8 He was succeeded by his son Godji, to whose 


vigour and courage the success of the last reign had been 
‘almost entirely due. Of Godji’s short reign of three years 
(1715-1718) the chief event was despoiling Haloji, the son of 
i ho aang brother Noghanji, of his estate of Mundra, Haloji 
‘unable to resist retired to Abddsa, and there founded the towns of 
Kothéra, Kotri, and Nagarchi. His descendants are known as 
Hailani Jaidejis.* 


| Dye g in 1718* Godji was without opposition succeeded by his 
; son Desal (1718-1741), a man in the prime of life, handsome, 
and of pleasing and courteous manners. At this time the 
revenues of the Réos of Ontch were extremely small. Before 
the réign of Godji they were chiefly derived from the trifling 
trade of their seaport Anjér; from the Kora sub-division; from 








is ssid to have been ninety years 


1 Watnon’s History of Gujarit,70. The Rio 
went on ruling for fourteen years. 


old. He can hardly have been so mc he 
* Bernier, peru Sauer 180, 142 
3 Borgess’ Arch. Sor. , Rap. 1874-75, 200, ie 
* About 1700 Hamilton descrites Cutch Paci ypron-As as admitting of some 
trade, and produci: cottan, corn, coarse cloth, and , ashell fish, in ahape like 
a periwinkle, butas largeas a man's arm above the elbow, which in Bengal waa sawed 
inte poet women's connate, “tpt amet las 
; 4 Barges’ Arch. “igetttony 1574-75, 200, 
Anothor acoount gives 716. Bom. Gov. Sel, XV. 102. 
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some villages in Miydni; and from Rapar in Viigad. The 
lands of Mandra and Kanthi and Anjér Chovisi, added during 
Godyi's reien, brought an important Incrense of revere. 5 ut 
the Raos’ income was scanty, and their way of living very 
and simple. Among his brotherhood the Rio claimed no greater 
supremacy than what was due to his title and larger TeSOUrCES. 
Sheltered by the friendly feeling of his relntions and servante, he 
lived safe and unguarded, without crippling his resources by the 
pay of mercenaries. The leading Jédeyis had all Intely received 
their possessions, and ns, up to this time, the ties of relationship 
had scarcely been broken, habit and duty inclined them to obey 
their common chief. Friendly intercourse snd mutual support 
formed a bond of union between the Réo and his nominal feudatores, 
in striking contrast to the rivalry nnd discord of later years. Ab 
this time the Halinis had not long settled in Abdisa; the Godin 
or sons of Réo Godji, were in their new lands in the Kanthi ; the 
Sihebs, including the long established chiefs of Roha and Moth lity 
were continued in their estates ; and Tera was allotted to one of the 
sons of Rio Rayadhan I. These estates, including the best lands: 
and the richest towns in the province, were well peopled, peasants 85 _ 
well as traders being always ready to leave their houses ond settle 
in estates lately granted to cae favoured children of the Rito. 
Most of the country not held by the Jédejés was in the hands of 
Vighela and other Rajput chiefs, who through all changes had kept 
to their estates, and of smaller proprietors, Miydndés and others, who 
had earned grants of free or service land. All Jédeja chiefs and 
Girdsia proprietors acknowledged the Réo as their head, and when 
wanted were ready to fight for him. 


As a province of the Moghal Empire, Cutch had, for more than 
century and a quarter (1583-1718), been free from attack ; and 
for a hundred years, under the arrangement sanctioned by the 
Emperor Jahdngir, pilgrims had been sent to Mecca free of cl . 
and Cutch spared the payment of tribute. Soon after Desals 
accession, the Viceroy, pressed for funds in the decay of his (rojaras 
revenue, sent a force into Cutch. This army, under the command 
of a Pathin, Mozim Beg, advanced to Padar within ten miles of 
Hearing of their approach, the Réo, calling his Bhaiyid together, 
despatched a force to meet the invaders, At the same time he sant 
agents, representing the injustice of the demand, and reminding the 
Moghal leader of the terms under which the Cutch tribute had 
been remitted. These measures were successful, and the Moghal 
leader, seeing that the Rao was ready to support remonstrance DY 
foree, withdrew. Foresecing a repetition of the demand, the Hao 
set to work to build o fort at Bhuj, and in other ways spared 
neither expense nor trouble in his efforts to meet a fature attack, 
Nor had he a long respite. In 1721, before three years were over, 
Nawab Kesar Khan came into Cutch, again demanding tribute. 
Hearing much of the strength of the new fort at Bhuj he syoided 
it and led his srmy to, ond plundered, Nalin, an open town 
of considerable wenlth in Abdisa. But finding that the peor 
of the country round had taken their goods with them ond f AL 
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to Mandyi and Bhoj he withdrew.! The failure of these two 
attempts, followed by seven years of e, lulled the Rao and 
his friends into unreadiness. Then the Viceroy, Sarbuland Khan 
(1723 - 1730), at the head of an army of 50,000 men, and bringin 
with him Kanyoji, the Morvi chief, as a claimant to Cutch, advancec 
towards Bhuj. The Rao was ill prepared to meet him, and though 
the Jiidejis loyally gathered at Bhuj, they and their followers were 
little able to oppose so strong an enemy. To add to the Rio's 
difficulties his minister failed him, declaring that he knew of no 
means for raising money or men. Among the women of his palace, 
Desal had one favourite wife, whom his bounty had greatly enriched. 
Telling her his difficulty she freely offered her whole wealth, and her 
manager, Seth Devkarn a Lohina by caste, bowing before the Rao, 
engaged, if service were given him, to guide the state safely through 
its present dangers, The Seth was made minister, and, by his power 
over his rich caste-fellows, armies such large sums that, by offers 
of pay and opium, the whole fighting population of the country was 
quickly drawn to Bhuj. 

Encamping on the borders of the lake outside the city, they were 
divided into two armies, One was sent to strengthen the garrison of 
the Bhujin fort, and the other kept to guard the town whose walls 
were yet unfinished. The day after the defence was arranged, the 
Musalman army appeared before the city. An attack was made on 

the Bhujia fort, and two of ita bastions were taken. Next day the 
‘garrison, in a successful sally, won back the two bastions, and 
‘drove ont the Musalmins with the loss of their leader the Viceroy's 
nephew. Choered by this success, the Réo, choosing three thousand 

of the best Jiddeja horse, and binding round their brows the orange 
turban of self-sacrifice, dashed into the enemy’s camp, and 
 eaused such loss and confusion that the invaders retired. At Lakhona, 
where they halted, their supplies were cut off, and their camp 
attacked and plundered by troops of Miydna horse, Seeing how 
matters went, their guide Kényoji left the Musalmins, and gaining 
his pardon joined the Rio. The Viceroy soon after escaped to 

Gujarat, and great numbers of his men following him in disorder 

"were pursued and slain by the Cutch horse.’ 

- Freed from the risk of foreign invasion the Rao rewarded Devkarn 

Seth by giving into his hands the whole management of the country. 

nowing his or of wealth, the minister, letting the Rao’s revenues 
accumulate, used all his own resources to improve tho state. 

_ Commerce was encouraged and the land revenne fostered by o 

useful system of accounts, and by setting agents of the state in every 

“town, and through them supplying the husbandmen with funds. 








Ft Aveording to Musalmdin accounts the Vi | Haidar Kuli Khan defeated the 
f en oe and made him pay «sum of £28 400 (6,75,000 mahmudis). Watson's 
 * The Mohammadan historians admit, but tone down, this defeat. ‘ The Vicero 
mow (1720) marched in the direction of Cutch, and refusing the offer of about £:44 
‘nivaneed against Bhuj, As the Ran was very difficult to cross, as tho Rio had out 
off aupplies, and sa news came of riots in Ahmedabad, be had to return to RAdhan par.” 
* ‘ateon’s Gujarat, 106. | “ 
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y these means the Rio's yearly revenue was raised to £50,000 
(18 lakhs of koris), and the minister’s to more than £25,000 (10 
lakhs of kris). Besides enriching the province, Devkarn Seth 
made it secure against foreign attack, strengthening the ago fort, 
finishing the walls of the capital, and fortifying the towns of Anjar, 
Mundra, and Réipar. These places were garrisoned by troops, and 
a regular force engaged to protect the country. Not content with 
securing the safety of the province, he spread the Réo’s name and. 
power by carrying an army into Parkar, and, leaving a post there, 
overawed the Sodhis and put a stop to their raids, In west 
Kathidwir, the Okhémandal pirates, who had been harassing the 
trade of Mandvi, were puniabid and kept in order by building in their 
district the fort of Cutchigad; and in the east Bélamba and other — 
Hilar villages were recovered from the estate of the traitor Kanyoyi. 
In Sind, called in by the Raimaés, Musalmdéns of the Jideja stock, — 
Devkarn protected them, and, to secure the lands he had won, built | 
a fort at Rahim-ki-bézér. All this was done without rousing the ill 
will of the chiefs and proprietors, who, on the slightest summons 
were ready to gather round the Réo’s standard. | 


The latter part of Desalji’s rei m was disturbed by the violence — 
and intrigues of his only son Lakhaji. Unlike his father, frees 
handed and fond of show, Laikhéji was popular, and gathered round 
him a band of followers who stirred up ill feeling between the young — 
chief and ‘his father. Uneasy as to his designs, the Réo reduced his 
f0n"s expenses, and refused him any share of power. Lakhiaji left 
Bhuj, and threatening to take service with the Raja of Udepur, forced 
his father to yield to some of hia demands. Though to appearance — 
satisfied, Lékhijisecretly continued to scheme to brin gthegovernment — 
into his hand. His first step was to get rid of the minister 
Devkarn, whom he hated ss the canse of his exclusion from a 
share of power, and whose close intimacy with his mother he is said 
to have had strong reason for beli¢ving to have been criminal, 
Accordingly, in 1738, he raised a disturbance in front of the 
minister’s house, who, coming out to restore order, was attacked — 
and slain by s hired assassin, At first indignant at the loss of his 
favourite minister, the Rio was by degrees won by Likhaji’s 
submission to grant him forgiveness, and in token of their friends! ip 
agreed to be present at an entertainment in Lakhéji’s house, — 
The Réo bronphi with him most of his chief officers, and to show | 
respect to his father, Likhéji had all his attendants in waiting. — 
There was much delay in serving the feast, and the young Ni 4 
after many impatient messages, himself left the room to hurry on | 
the banquet, As he left every opening from the room was closed, 
and the Rao and his officers were quietly secured. Placing his father — 
in confinement, Lékhiji began to rule, receiving the submissi 









ssion of © 
the commandants of all the forts in the pro ince except Mindvi. 
When Likha, more commonly called Réo khpatji, was settled in 
power, he allowed his father a suitable establishment and greater 
freedom. And his officers and personal friends were released 
sent to distant parts of the country. In 1751, Réo Desalji died at 
the age of seventy. Love of money was his ruling passion. Buta 
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kind and easy temper held him back from cruelty and extortion. 
Songs still keep fresh the memory of the quiet and plenty of Desalji’s 
rule when Cutch grew populous and rich, and was respected by its 
neighbours. 

In 1741, when he placed his father in confinement and assumed 

_ the rale of Cutch, Likhsji was thirty-four years old.’ His 

handsome form, pleasing manners, open-handedness, and love of show 
made him popular, and the great wealth, £1,000,000 (1 kror 
rupees), found in his father’s treasury did mach to strengthen his 
power, At the same time many of the Jédejis were displeased at 
Lakha’s treatment of his father, and one of them, Sumraji, hikor of 
Tera, a rich town and fort in Abdasa, spoke with open scorn of his 
unnatural condact. When firmly settled in the government, Lakhijt 
determined to wipe out this affront, Collecting the Bhiyid, he 
sent a force against Tera, and as the guns were served by men 
drawn from British territory, the fort suffered severely. After a few 
days, the chiefs taking thought that on an equally slight pretext 
the Rao might destroy all their forts, warned the gunners that, if 
they continued to damage the fort, they should pay for it with their 
lives. After this the firing caused little injury, and failing to breach 
the walls, after a three months’ siege, the army withdrew. 

On the secession of the Réo, Devkarn’s son Punja was appointed 
minister, and so long as he was able to find funds he remained in 
favour. At tho end of five years, by a course of unbounded 
extravagance, Lakhiji had wasted his father’s treasure, and, finding 
his income too smnall for his wants, be dismissed Punja and seta 
Vania, Rupshi Sha, m his Bees. One of Rupshi Sha’s first steps 
was to seize Punja and all his relations, and treat them with such 
elaborate cruelty that thongh sixty-five of them died under torture, 
a eum of £80,000 (30 lakhs of koris) was wrung from the rest. 

The system of fining, first adopted by Réo Likhayi, soon became 
the regular practice, and mimsters were chosen solely on account 
of their wealth which soon passed to the Rao. For four years 
(1746-1750) Rupshi Sha continued in power, and Punja was kept in 
confinement. Then Rupshi Sha fell into disfavour, an Panja, again 
in power, retaliated on the Vania, massacring his relations and 

“sparing his life only for prison and the rack. In such disorders 

affairs soon took another turn, and Punja, driven from power, was 

suceceded by Gordhan Mehta. Thinking himself ill used, Punja 
‘glosely allied himself with Godji, the Réo’s only lawful son. Though 
but sixteen years of age, Godji, following his father’s example and 
stirred on by his mother and Punja, demanded from his father a share 
<n the management of the state. The Rio refused, and the young 
chief retired in anger. In his disapy intment Punja counselled Godji 
openly to oppose his father, ‘and the lad and his mother agreed to 
fly with Punjs to Godji’s town of Mundra. Before leaving Bho), Punja 
managed to ruin his rival Gordhan Mehta. the day of his flight, 
to prevent suspicion, he sent a message to the minister usking for a 
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wrivate interview. That it mightafterwards seemthat he and Gordhan 
Fiad together planned some treachery, he went to Gordhan’s house 
with much show of mystery, draw publio attention to his visit, and for 
two hours, with closed doors and windows, contrived to amuse 

Gordhan with trifling conversation. Shortly after, the Rio wns told 

that his son and wife had fled with Punja, And hearing that a few 

hours before his fight Punja had a long and secrot meeting with 
Gordhan, he was highly enraged, and ordered Gordhan’s instant: 
execution, On Gordhan’s death Rupshi Sha was freed and restored to 
power. He continued minister for a year and a half, when, on his 
return from Cabal, the post was given to Tulshidas, a favourite of the 

Rio's. hk 


Meanwhile, Godji was living in Mundra independent of his father. 
Though chietly advised by Punja, he trusted much to one Mirza Amir 
Beg, a man of bad character, whom he made his Jamadar. About 
this time, a certain Shih Madanji, » very rich merchant, died in 
Mundra, and to his funeral ceremonies some of the wealthiest men in ; 
Cutch came, Acting on his Jamédar’s advice, Godji, who was badly off 
for fands, shut the city gates and refused to lot the merchants go 
they paid large sumsof money. Enraged at his son’s conduct, Lékha 
sent a force against Mandra. Godji fed to Morvi, and being supplied 
with troops, came back, drove off the attacking force, and relieved 
the town. The Réo at length compromised with his son allowing 
him to keep Mundra on condition that he would dismiss Punia. to 
this Godji agreed, and in 1758 Punja retired to Mothala in Lbdisa, 
ona monthly pension of about £25 (1000 koris), Abont this time — 
(1757) the Rao presented the Emperor Alamgir IT. (1754-1 759) with 
some Cutch horses and Gujarit bullocks, and in return received 
the title of Mirza! In the following year he planned an expedition — 
against Tatts and was promised help both by the Peshwa and the 
Giikwir, No active steps would seem to have heen taken, He had 
become extremely weakened by constant debauchery, never rising from 
his couch before four o’clock in the afternoon. The affairs of the 
Government were entrusted to a succession of incapable ministers 
whose one qualification was a willing assent to every plan, however 
disreputable, which could contribute to the Réo’s profligate habits. 
Scenes of cruelty and oppression, previously unknown in Cutch, were 
common, and as the court lost character, its inflaence in Sind and 
ahaa declined, and in 1760 the posts at Virawah and Parkar were 
lriven out, “- 


Though the wealth of the country was squandered, its finances 
were flourishing. Lakhpat alone, from the cultivation of rice, yielded 
a yearly revenue of about £20,000 (8 lakhs of koris), The provinee was 
at peace with its neighbours, and the only internal disturbance, due 
to some encroachments on the part of the Dhamarka chief, ended in 


the Rio's favour, and in the capture and destruction of the Thékor’s — : 


' Wataon's Gojarit 148, M ’ Bu . (A ; st i. » 1874. | posr ee 
of Mahiran Shri and the Mahi Mariub, (Arch. Sur. Rep, 1874-75, 200) says the title 
* Watson's Gujardd, 149, 
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town. * In 1760 Lakha,who had been suffering from leprosy and other 
diseases, died at the age of fifty-four. On his death-bed he tried to 
induce the officers of his troops to appoint one of his six illegitimate 
sons. They refused, and sending word to Godji, he came and 
succeeded without, opposition. Lakcha was the first of the Jideyis to 
establish the form and state of a Darbér or courtat Bhoj, and, being 
a man of considerable intelligence, treated foreigners with much 
Jiberality, and from them picked up a large store of information about 
 . ethercountries. He enlarged and embellished the palace with foreign 
ornaments, many of them of European workmanship, The taste for 
Buropean articles sprang from his acquaintance with an adventurer 
named Ramsing Malam, who had made several voyages to Europe, and 
who accidentally visited Bhuj. Ramsing was a man of very high 
mechanical talont. ‘Taken into the service of the Rao, he established 
a cannon foundry and silk and glass manufactures, made clocks, and 
minutely copied patterns of European molels and figures. So well 
did he teach, that the mechanical skill for which Cutch craftamen 
‘are now famous is generally traced to his training. To reward these 
gorvices, the Rao presented him with the village of Kalydnpur, and 

till his death he continued to live at Bhuj in wealth and comfort. 


“On reaching Bhoj a few hours after his father’s death,’ Godji found 
‘tho Darbér officers ready to acknowledge him, and withont 
opposition he began to rule at the ageof twenty-six. He continued as 
minister a Lohdina named Jivan Seth, who had held the post during 
the Inst years of his father’s reign. This choice led to long years of 
trouble. Punja, his old minister and supporter, hearing of Godji’s 
accession, hurried from his retirement in Junfgad, confident of 
-- moeting the reward of his former services. But before he had time to 
reach Bhuj, Jivan had persuaded the Réo that if Ponja came he 
shonld be told to leave without tasting the water of the town. Mecting 
with this rebuff, Punjs retired to Kanthkot. But as his reception 
gave offence at Bhoj, the chief asked him to seek shelter cleewhere. 
‘He then went to Jétéivada, and here too he was pursued ; and, only 
by the kindness of his host, escaped troop of cavalry sent to 
seize him. From Jétavéda he retired to Virdwéh in Parka whose 

: chief, in return for former favours, was friendly. 





Ghul Shéh Kalhora, then reigning in Sind, had long looked for 
a chance of meddling in Cutch affairs, This was not unknown to 
; ; injo, and was Ee one of his reasons for retreating to Parkar. 
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ae. 


With Gidomal the Sind minister, ® man of his own caste, Punja 
opened a correspondence. Hearing of this, Ghulém Shih lost 
no time in asking Panja to Haidarabad ; sent him £1500 (1000 

‘mohars) for his expenses and a pal quin with an escort of 100 

A men 5 and on his arrival received him with every honour. The Amir 
explained his wish to conquer Cutch, and gain the Réo’s sister in 
marriage. To the idea of conquering Cutch, Punja gave little 
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encouragement, but he strongly, recommended the marriage, 
representing at the same time that the proposal would be entertained 
only if Ghulim appeared before Bhuj at the head of a victorious army, 
Meanwhile the Rao, not unaware of the combination against him, 
directed Jivan to summon the Abdisa and Vigad Girisiis to defend 
the country. The whole Bhéydd, except the Mothdla chief who waa 
friendly to Panja, readily answered the summons, and took the field 
under the minister. Godji remained in command at Bhuj which ho 
garrisoned with 1000 men from Navinagar and a body of Radhanpur . 
troops. Ghulim Shih and Punja, at the head of the Sindian army, 
quitted Haidarabad accompanied by an immense body of followers, 
who, it is said, raised the strength of the expedition to about 70,000 
men. Crossing the Ran, the Sindians, after a heavy march of twenty- 
seven miles, found Nara deserted, and the wells filled with stones, 
So great was their distress from thirst and fatigue, that had Jivan 
marched against them, they would have fallen an easy prey. But 
the minister was no general, and, quietly encamping in a strong 
position close by on the Jara hills, allowed the Sind troops to refres 
themselves. After two days’ rest Gholim Shih marched to Jira 
and attacked the hill, The approach was defended by a large gun 
round which the Cutch army were gathered. At the first shot tho 
gan burst dog much injury and causing great confusion in the 
utch ranks. ‘Taking advantage ofthe disorder, the Sindians climbed 
the hill sword in hand, and destroyed almost the whole army, leaving 
among the slain Jivan the minister, three sons of the Thikor of 
Nara, and many other leading chiefs. According to Cutch accounts 
their total loss was not less than a hundred thousand slain, From 
Jira, Ghulim Shah, marching to Tera, levied a heavy fine, and 
laundered and burned the country. Learning of this crushing 
efeat, the Réo, sending a private agent to Punja, confessed: 
his unjost conduct, stated that he had been deceived by Jivan, 
and entreating Punja to arrange that the Sindian army should be 
withdrawn, invited him as his minister to Bhuj, and promised to 
ratify any agreement he should make with Ghulémn Shih, His 
return to favour at Bhoj secured, Punja was not less anxious 
than the Réo to get rid of the Sindian army. To arrange this 
without losing credit with Ghulém Shih seemed well nigh hopeless. 
But affairs took a turn that made his part easier to play, News that 
the wells on the straight road to Bhoy had been poisoned led Ghulam _ 
Shih to advance by a longer ronte. As he went, he succeeded in 
levying sums of money from several chiefs. But a force sent 
against Sindhén was repulsed.” When the news of thischeck reached _ 
Ghulém Shah, Punja was with him. Affecting a keen alarm, he _ 
warned Ghulim Shih that there were 360 forts each as strong 1s 
Sandhén, and that Bhuj itself was guarded by the choicest troops 
of Navanagar and Raédhanpur. So far, he urged, Ghulim Shih’s 
success was complete, and he engaged that if Ghulim withdrew, he 
would go to Bhuj and arrange the marriage with the Réo’s sister. 
To this Ghul4m Shah agreed, and, taking with him Punja’s son as a 
hostage, retired to Sind. On reaching Bhuj the Réo received Punjn — 
with every sign of respect, and at once made him minister, er 
fulfilling his preliminary agreement with Ghulém Shéb, Punja’s 
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first measure was, partly by firmness and dg by paying their 
arrears, to dismiss the Radhanpur army which held the gates, and 


in defiance of Godji showed every wish to remain masters at Bhuj. 
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jaring the next two years Punja was occupied in an expedition into 
Vagad where he levied a fine on Kanthkot and the chiefs of the 
district. All this time, though Punja never ceased urging him, the 
Réo had failed to give his sister in marriage toGhulim Shah. From 
this constant subject of dispute, and perhaps from the manner in 
which he had regained his post, the Rao was never well disposed 
to Punja; and, when he had repaired his forts, raised a militia, and 
established his power, he determined to rid himself of bis mimster, 
By his order Panja was seized, confined in trons for ten days, and, 
a the Réo himself, was presented with a cup of poison. On hearing 
of Punja’s murder, Ghulam Shah . ag another army of 50,000 
men, and re-entered Cutch by the Nara route. Nara he again found 

ted, and except at thesmall fort of Muru, where a Rajput garrison 
of eighty men resisted and were all massacred, he advanced unopposed 
within sight of Bhuj. Encamping at Rodar Mata within five miles 
of the town, he despatched his minister, Gidomal, with some men 
of distinction to demand, as had before been promised, the Réo’s 
sister in marriage. Godji, well supplied with troops and resources, 
received the envoys with little courtesy, and refused to give any 
satisfactory answer. During the night the envoys passed in Bhuj, 
the Réo ordered that, at the same moment, every gun in the city 
should be fired. This caused the strangers such alarm that they 
took back with them the most exaggerated accounts of the sr es of 
the walls and the strength of the town. After a few days skirmisl ing, 
Ghuliim Shih was induced to listen to a compromise, by which, 
instead of the Réo’s sister, he received in marriage the daughter of 
the chief of Khakhar, a near kinsman of the Réo, After remaining 
for some time inactive he recrossed the Ran, leaving at Waa wok 
post of 5000 then. About this time by building at Ali Bandar a bank 





across the Kori mouth of the Indus, Ghulam Shih stopped the source | 


from which the great rice-lands of Lakhpat drew their water 
rey - and the rice tract gradually became a salt waste like the rest 
of the Ran, leaving the Cutch state poorer by a yearly sum of about 
£20,000 (8 lakhs of koris). In 1772, seven years after his return to 
Sind, Ghulém Shih died, and was succeeded by his son Sarfaria. 
This prince was soon involved in tronbles at his own court, and was 
ouiigen i withdraw his outpost from Lakhpat, At the same time 
he allowed Devji, the son of Punja, to leave his court and return to 
Bhuj. Devji was well received by the Rao, and offered employment. 
But warned by the fate of his father and grandfather, he asked leave 
to retire and re-people Lakhpat. This was granted, and from the 
respect in which his amily was held, he succeeded so well that the 
Rao, having the Miphest opinion of his abilities, anxious to get him 


as minister, ordered him to Bhuj. He started for the capital, but, 
on his way, was poisoned by some of the Darbér people who dreaded 


During this timo the affairs of the state had fallen into confusion 
and discredit. After Punja’s death « succession of ministers 
a T36—I19 
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followed, most of whom were murdered and their property seized by 
the Réo. During these changes the Rio, without a struggle, lost 
Balamba in Kathiiwar. Gody, naturally of « suspicious temper, had — 
for some time entertained a continued dread of assassination. This 
fear led him to collect a small body of Sidis who continued to increase 
in number till all the power of the Darbar rested with them, So | 
overbearing were they that, at last, the ladies and principal officera 
of the palace, to free the Réo from their power, seized his person and 7 
kept him in confinement till the whole body of Sidis, more than 406 | 
in all, were driven from Cutch. Enraged at this insult Godji retired 7 
in disgust to Mandvi where hestayed building a palace and paying no 
heed fo public affairs, About 1775, Miyan Sarfaraz Khan (1772-1777), 
Ghulém Shiih’s son, the Kalhora ruler of Haidarabad in Sind, enterimg- 
Catch, took the route of Khavda and Sumrasar, intending to march 
to Bhuj, but the accounts of its strength frightened him, and leading” 
the army to Chobéri and Kanthkot, he married the danghter of the” 
Thakor, and levying fines at Adhoi and other places returned to” 
Sind. At this time (1776-1786), in Sind, the struggles between the 
Kalhoris and Télpurés divided the country into two factions. 
Abdal Nabbi Khan, who succeeded in 1777', had appointed Mir Biyr 
his minister, On Mir Bijr’s elevation to power, two Beluchis, who 
had assassinated his father, sought refuge in Cutch, and, as the Rao — 
refused to give them up, the province was again invaded and much 
of Abdasa plundered and laid waste. The Réo's mercenaries, at 
this time a very formidable body, sent under the command of one— 
Mirza Kurpa ig against the Sind army, fell in with a detachment 7 
of it and cut it to pieces, and the people of the country aiding the ) 
Réo’s troops, the invaders were forced to retreat across the Ran 
with considerable loss and disgrace. Elated by his success, Miran 
Kurpa Beg, upon his return to Bhuj, threw off all subjection to the 



























Rio and began to act with great insolence, especially towards : 
two Sind refngees, Complainin to the Rao, the refugees were 
encouraged, if the chance offered, to assassinate Mirza Beg. ot 
many days after the Mirza sent for them and being refused a Sim’ 


of money, ordered their wives and children to be sold. Enraged at 
this insult the Belnchis attacked him and slew him on the spoh 

For this deed of valour the Rao rewarded them with handsome | 
: Sah of land. Soon after this Godji sickened, it was said or 

lropsy, and died at the age of forty-four. He left two | re 
Réyadhan in who succeeded and Prithiréj, He had married one of his 
sistera to Damaji Giikwir of Baroda. we 
Small and mean in person, of a jealons andcruel’ temper, opf ae 

and unscrupulous, Godji is, among the people of Cutch, the most 
unpopular of their rulers. Fragal in private life, he kept an establish- 
ment of elephants and horses far beyond his means, and in spite of the 
many large fortunes he seized and turned to his own use, he died 
leaving anempty treasury. In spite of Godji’s mismanagement and 
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the number of invasions from which it had suffered, Cutch had not, 
os in Lakhpat, materially fallen off either in people or tillage, 
dd 


Co 


an zai the latter years of Godji’s rule and the early years of his | 
rs 


successor’s was able to supply Sind with grain.' 

Réo Raéyadhan, who had - all his boyhood with the women 
of the palace, succeeded his father, in 1778, at the early age of 
fifteen? Inheriting unlimited power at so early, an age, and 
surrounded by attendants sullied and debased by constant scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty, he was exposed to the worst advice and 
example? The country was most disturbed. The late war with 
Sind, carried on withont ability or honesty, had exhausted the 
revenues, and so slack was the management, that some of the chiefs 
and other proprietors were subject to the Rao only in name, and 
crime was so little repressed, that there was security neither of 
person nor property. 

In one* respect the young Réo was fortunate. His mother’s 
influence secured the appointment of minister to Devehand, a much 
respected Lohina, who aaoy the last rege had more than once 
managed the affairs of the state. Too upright | 
purposes, had he not on all occasions enjoyed the protecting 
influence of Rayadhan’s mother he might have shared the fate of 
most of Godji’s ministers. For a short time under Devchand’s 
management things went well. But before long a plot was formed 
against him. One evening on reaching the palace he was arrested 
by the commander of the Réio’s body-guard, and, shortly after, his 
three brothers, who held Anjér, Mundra, and Répar, were seized 
and brought to Bhaj, where the whole family, including Devehs nd 
were put to death, and a large fine levied on their relations.* 
Shortly after this, by the death of the Réo’s mother, the cause 
of order in Cutch suffered another heavy loss. The young chief, 
who had hitherto shown no special fondness for vice, pre himself 
“a debauchery, and disorder became general over the province. 

he district managers thought themselves more safe in open 
eeny to the Rao than in his service ;and by degrees the outlying 

ho the province were alienated from the central authority at 
Bho. 

‘After Devchand’s death the Réo fell into the hands of Sidi Merich 
the oppressive governor of Bhuy. Finding himself unable to control 
‘them, Sidi Merich chose as minister of the provinces Mees Parekh, 

a Vania by caste, who, greedy and overbearmg, attacked the Jideja 


to serve the late Réo’s 








| Bom. Gov. Sel XV. 102, Tillage must have been confined to a few rich tracts, 
as in 1787 Rennell calls Cutch » barren country of hills, woods, and sandy wilds 
3 Bom. Gor, Sel. XV. 113. 


+ Bom, tov. Sel, AV. 13. 


queen and t minister were criminal, and that the Rao's disgrace must be wiped 
oat by the destruction of the minister and his family. Bom. Gov. Sel XV. MM, 114. 
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chief of Patri and slaying him took lis fort. This severity gave 
great offence, and Sidi Merich seeing that Vagha Parekh's conduct 
made himself unpopular tried to assassinate him. The attempt 
failed, and Vigha winning over the nobles and the ladies of the palace 
rocored the banishment of the whole body of Sidi mercenaries, 

ut Mi. gi suecess was shortlived. One of the Sidis, Masud by 
name, who, as a personal favourite of the Raéo’s was allowed to remain, 
Bey. eg succeeded in bringing about his imprisonment and 


About this time (1785) the Raja of Jodhpur, at the head of an — 
army, passed through Cutch on his way to Sind to restore Abdul 
Nabbi Khan, who had been driven from his kingdom by the Télpuris, 
The Raja tried to persuade the Rio to help him. But affairs at 
Bhuj were in too great disorder to allow of ready nid, and, before 
anything conld be done, the Jodhpur army, after a contest with Mir 
Fateh Ali at Chob4ri,? were forced to retire in disorder. In the 
following year (1784), when twenty years of age, Rayadhan began 
to show signs of madness, At first he did little harm, his chief 
peoarerie being an extreme zeal for the Musalmin faith, which 

is said to have learned from a Muhammadan beggar Muhammad 
Syed. Afterwards he became more violent, attacked and imprisoned 
Hindus, and, wandering with a band of followers through the 
streets of Bhuj, wounded or killed all who refused to profess Iskim. 
By these and other outrages, Rayadhan so clearly showed himself 
mad, that his family and minister determined to take steps to bsp 
him under restraint. Bot Raéyadhan, known as the Pehle n or 
athlete, was a man of oro personal strength and courage, and as 
he was always surrounded by a band of trusty Pathdns, it was no 
easy matter to seize him. Vigha Pérekh the minister, suddenly 
brought a body of troops from Anjar into the courtyard of the Bhuj 
palace. Getting timely news of their arrival, the Rao, secsdingy Wicked 
to his body-guard, escaped to the top of the palace, and cutting 
away the stair gave his Pathins time to oemnithe taal come to his. 
rescue. With their help the whole body of the assailants was 
destroyed.* Though snecessful for the moment, the Réo’s conduch 
had estranged all his servants, and from this time his anthority was 
no longer acknowledged. Mandvi under Rimji Khavis, Anjaronder 
Meghy Seth, and Mundra, Lakhpat, and several other towns under — 
other leaders became independent. The Miydnds, gathering in large 





‘Bom. Gov. Sel, XV. 14 and 114,115, The account in this part is somewhat 


* Mir Fateh Ali did not gain much by his victory, as he was at once called away to 
meet an invasion from Cabal. Two years Inter (1785), and again in 1759 Mir Fateh 
aan wives, and attendanta had to take refuge in Cutch, Bom, Gov. 

"Bom. Gov. Sel, AV. 117. According to another story the people beer bur > 37 


ced to have an interview, and the Rio suspecting that they meant to sei 
summoned them to areception room in the upper story of tha : Himself 
the Ae gave orders that the stair, little more thane ladder, ap which 
ae 4 men bad come, ahould be taken away. Bh ie le Sey Se y 
el Xv @ large quantities of gunpowder into the room, Bom. Gov. 
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bodies, entrenched themselves at Balidri, and, sallying out, lundered 


on every side. So great was the disorder that the pe le leavi 
their alla fled for safety to the towns.’ et bn 
Meanwhile at Bas es went from bad to worse. The Rio, in 
want of funds, laid hands on the wealth amassed by his favourites 
Muhammad Syed and Sidi Masud, and banished them both from 
Bhaj. Soon after this Meghji Seth of Anjir seized the palace gates, 
and the Rao, forced to submit, was placed under restraint (1786). The 







confinement of Réyadhan was a relief to the whole country. The chief 
actors, the Jamédéra and Meghji Seth, raising Prithiréj or Bhaji 


Bava, Réyadhan’s younger brother to the chiefship, appointed 


during his minority a council known as the Bara Bhai with Meghy 


Seth and Dosal Ven asits leading members. This Government was 


at first successful, restoring order and bringing the chief of Miindvi 


and others to acknowledge and pay tribute to the central authority. 
Before long the council Sieagteod reed, and Meghji Seth, convicted of an 
attempt to page some of tha members, was tessa to flee. Seeking 
shelter in his old province of Anjar he established himself there as 
an almost independent ruler. ‘To his pa belonged the chief of 
Mandvyiand Aima Bai, the mother of the Rao Bhaiji Bava, and by their 
secession, the power of Dosal Ven andthe other members of the council 
was greatly reduced, ‘To add to the confusion two members of the 
council freed Réo Réyadhan from restraint. The rest left Bhuj, and, in 
the disorders that followed, Fateh Muhammad, a subordinate officer 


rose to favour. But the Rao was in no fit state to be free and one day 


attacking Fateh Muhammad, that officer had to fly for his life. 
Strengthening himself in one of the towers of the city wall he resisted 
the Réo’s attacks, and with the help of Dosal Ven, d the Rao 
and again placed him under restraint.” 

This Fateh Muhammad, a Notiér Musalmén of Sind descent, of 
great personal strength, endurance and courage, of much tact and 
patience, and, though illiterate, of strong personal inflnence, was, a8 
the chief actor in this second revolution, admitted a member of 

éiti Béva's council. Fora year matters went quietly. But Dosal 
Ven, the head of the council, a man of hasty and violent temper, too 
sure of his position, neither took pains to treat the Rio with respect 
nor to win the regard of the Jadeja chiefs. Taking atv < 
Dosal Ven’s want of popularity, Fateh Muhammad withdrew for 4 
time from Bhnj, and, finding that the Chetge chiefs were annoyed 
with Dosal Ven’s treatment of the Rao, he in Dosal’s absence 
came back to Bhuj. Always a favourite with the troops, Fateh 
Muhammad had little difficulty in putting an end to Dosal's 
cheat? fag restoring Bhiiji Bava to his proper position as the 


As minister,“ Fateh Muhammad showed iar ovata and 
judgment. Acting towards him with the most careful respect and 















attention and upon the most trifling occasions submitting his plans for 
! Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. 117. ? Bom, Gov, Sel. XV. 118. 
2 Bom, Gov. Sel. XV. 120. ‘Bom Gov. Sel. AV. Ii. 
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approval, he won the regard of the young Réo; he secured the 
favour of the Jidejis by pensions ; and, by raising a powerful bod: 
of mercenaries, acted with auch vigour against those who opposed 
him, that except Dosal Ven, who retired to Mundra, all the 
members of the council were either banished from Cutch, or placed 
in confinement. 

He next turned his attention to the outlying parts of the provines, 
which during the eight years of weak and divided rule had fallen 
into disorder and become a prey to the raids of Miyéna and Khosa 
robbers. hy was brought under order and made to pay revenue. 
The town of Sanva, whose unruly chief had refused to pay tribute, 
was taken and plundered, and its bands of robbers broken and driven 
out of the country. After Vigad had been brought under order, only 
two towns resisted the Rio's authority. One of these, Mundra im 
which Dosal Ven had settled, was attacked and surrendered, Dosal 
Ven withdrawing with a pension to Bettain Abdasa. As Mandvi, the 
only remaining town, was too strong to be taken by assault, Fateh 
Muhammad made ready a flect of boats and seized its rich 
trading vessels. Disgusted with their loss, the Mandvi merchants 
determined to quit Maéndvi, whose ruler gave them no protection. 
Anticipating this result, Fateh Muhammad came to meet them, and 
receiving them with great kindness, restored their property. In 
return for this generous treatment the merchants went hack to 
Mindvi, bought over the gurrison, and delivered the place into 
Fateh Muhammad’s hands. Besides in bringing disorderly vassals to 
obedience, Fateh Muhammad spread the Réo’s power by recovering 
arrears of tribute from the Jam of Navanagar, and obtained from 
the Girdsiés the cession of the Bhachéu district in Vagad, which 
under his strong and careful management became one of the richest 
and most populous sri of Cutch. One of his projects of improve- 
ment was to make Lakhpat a great port. A fort was built and the 
place prospered, its revenue doubling in a few years. With the 
establishment of order he introduced a system of strict and fair 
government long unknown in Cutch. To each district he a pointed 
a manager, and forced them to treat the people with great 
consideration. At the same time, so long as they hat his confidence, 
he placed in their hands almost unlimited power, neither listening 
to stories against them nor cramping them by requiring too close 
an adherence to rulés. He thns roused an enthusiasm among his 
dependents who carried out his orders with a spiritgand trust that 
ensured success. His example was worthy of bie préker te. Though 
the number of his mercenaries was much increased, he, seldom in 
passing a the country, allowed one of his men to enter a 
village. The headmen had beforehand orders for supplies, and the 
Seer care was taken to prevent irregularities. During these years, 
Cutch, favoured with froitful seasons, recovered from its misrule, 
and bably at no time was its trade or its revenue more 
flouris hin ag. 








Prosperity lasted till Bhaiji Biva, arrived at mature i 
to view with jealousy his minister’s almost absolute power, 
The first open ruptare was in 1801 at a pleasure party, on the 
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Bhuj lake.’ Bhéiji had been drinking, and on some trifling difference 
of opinion, he not only accused Fateh Muhammad of rebellious 
intentions, but would have attacked him had he not been held back. 
Afterwards there was a show of reconciliation, but Bhaji had lost 
trust in Fateh Muhammad, and only waited a favourable opportunity 
of agen ae him. Matters came toacrisis, when, shortly after, 
the young Réo asked for and was refused the revenues of the town of 
Méndvi. With his friends he now planned an escape from Bhuj, and 
on a day when Fateh Muhammad was abgent at Lakhpat, the officer 
in charge of Bhachéu sent troops to escort the Réo to Mandvi, where 
Hansraj, the commandant of the town, received him, declared im his 
favour, and drove out the militia that continned true to Fateh 
Muhammad’s interests. On reaching Lakhpat, Fateh Muhammad 
heard of the Réo’s flight and turning back with all speed collected his 
forces at Bhuj. Under Askarn Seth he sent a detachment to the 
Machhu Kéntha to prevent the arrival of troops from the Morvi chief. 
This body of men did good service, attacking and defeating a 
formidable force coming to the Réo’s assistance from Raédhanpur, and 
then at Pétri, on the way to Mandvi, defeating a detachment sent 
against them by Hansriij. While thus successful, they were suddenly 
recalled to Bhuj, where Fateh Muhammad, deserted by one of his chief 
supporters the commandant of Lakhpat, and badly off for funds, had 
determined to centre his forces. The Réo now moved against Bhuj, 
and being joined by many bands of mercenaries, became 80 strong 
that Fateh Muhammad feeling resistance useless, agreed to surrender 
the capital, if he were given the estates of Anjér and Bhachau. 
Accepting these terms Bhaiji and Hansrij took possession of Bhuj. 
Before leaving Bhuj, Fateh Muhammad set free the insane Rao 
Réyadhan, a step his greatly embarrassed the new government. 
Rio Réyadhan was at first most grateful to them for his freedom, 
and at last, with much trouble was pacified by a daily grant of about 
£8 (800 kortz). After this the place of minister became a matter 
of keen dispute, and Muhammad Mrysn, passed over in favour of 
Hansréj, was so displeased that he retired to Mundra. Searcely 
were these troubles settled, when Bhaji died at the early age of 
twenty-seven. 

Réo Réiyadhan, who had so far submitted chiefly from respect to 
his brother, now ‘nsisted on resuming his authority. He became 
perfectly unmanageable and sallied from the palace to kill Hansréj, 
who saved his life by a speedy retreat to Mandvi. Réyadhan was 
at last independent. But he had no funds, and before long, was 
forced to call Hansraj to his help. Hansréj came, and succeeding 
in placing Réyadhan under restraint, carried on the government 
at bh ; About this time (1802), he offered to cede Cutch to the 
British Government on condition that they would grant a 
maintenance to Réo Réyadhan and his relations.” Meanwhile Fateh 
Muhammad, remaining quiet at Anjér, busied himself in extending 

its trade and establishing a harbour at Tuna. In these schemes 





| Bom. Gov, Sel, XV. 125, ? Sir John Malcolm's Minute (June 1530). 
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and in keeping up a large body of mercenaries he spent more than 
his income, and looking about for some way to raise money, made 
so heavy a demand from his follower Askarn, that he, entacng Sie 
secret communication with Hansréj, invited him to attack Anjar, 
and flymg from the town joined his troops. They advanced 
together against Anjir; but after remaining some days before the 


town, were forced to return to Bhuj. Shortly afterwards, at Bhuj, 


skarn taking advantage of Hansrij’s absence, on condition of a 
promise of the post of minister, set Réo Rayadhan free. But 
none of the districts would admit Askarn’s authority or pay him 
revenue, and failing in another attack on Anjir he had again to fly 
to Bhuj. Here so cruel were his exactions, that the people rose 
against him, and the Rao, hearing their complaints, ordered him 
to be seized and put to death. Askarn saved his life by taking 
shelter in Muhammad Pana’s mosque and afterwards escaped with 
only two horsemen. 

Fateh Muhammad, after his victory over Askarn, continued to 
advance on Bhuj, and, finding the mercenaries friendly, he was at night 
secretly admitted into the town, His troops had scarcely entered 
when they were attacked by Réyadhan, who had always a strong 
dislike to Fateh Muhammad, and was now determined to dispute his 
possession of Bhuj. In this irregular fight, Réo Réyadhan, wounded 
in the foot by a musket ball, was caught and placed under restraint. 
This injury to the sacred person of the Réo was much resented by 
the people, and in spite of his efforta to explain it and apologise, the 
accident greatly lessened Fateh Muhammad’s popularity. 

Fateh Muhammad was now (1804) once more in power. His views 
and character were much changed. Soured by misfortune he had 

own suspicious and cruel, and his future conduct was guided 
neither by justice nor moderation, Finding that he could place no 
trust in the Cutch militia he gradually disbanded them, and in 
their stead brought in foreigners from Sind and the neighbouring 
provinces. As ambitious as ever he determined to bring the whole 
of Cutch into his power. Those who yielded were plundered and 
ill-used ; those who resisted were pursued with the keenest vengeance. 
Between 1804 and 1808 he four times advanced against Lakhpat, 
but on each occasion had to retire defeated. His efforts against 
Méndvi, where Hansréj was now settled, were attended with little 
better snecess."_ For a time Hansréj was forced to y. But some 
excuse for refusing was always ready, and in the fight between 
the two rivals the whole country round was laid waste. Short 
of funds, Fateh Muhammad added to his revenue by levying fines 
and forced contributions. The whole of the Miyénds’ - illages 
were taxed, and even towns granted in religious gift did not escape. 
One of these exactions nearly cost Fateh Muhammad his hfe. 
Gajoji, a local chief, agreed,’ on promise of a share in the 
plunder, to help Fateh Muhammad to recover a heavy fine from the 
village of Pasura. The fine was levied, but the chief was paid no 
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share of it, and at last, weary with waiting, he in open court, attacked 
Fateh Muhammad, and, before he was cut down, gave m very 
serious sword wound,’ 

On recovering from his wound, Fateh Muhammad, at the 
instigation of the chief of Adesar, marched into eastern Cutch and 
remained in Végad during the greater part of this and the two 
following years (1809-1812). While here, he raised large sums by fines 
and exactions, driving “ose from the Girdsia towns and villages 
and forcing them to settle in a newly founded town which he named 
Fatehgad. In spite of Fateh Muhammad's efforts there was little 
order or security in Cutch. The east was overrun by banditti, who, 
passing across the Ran, caused disturbance and loss in Kathiawar, 
and the sea was covered by pirates helped, 1t was believed, by persons 
in Méndvi who shared in the spoils. Under these circumstances, 
the rulers of Cutch, who had before sought their aid, again turned 
for help to the British Government, asking them to send a force into 
Cutch and bring the country into order. But the British Government 
was unwilling to side with either party, and the work of establishing 
the Réo in power seemed more than they were called on to 
undertake, In their opinion, their two chief objects were to prevent 
raids from Cutch into Kathi4wdr and to put down piracy, and these 
could best be secured by mediation. Accordingly two separate 
agreements were made, one on the 26th October 1809, with Fateh 

abammad Vazir to His Highness the Réo, providing that no troops 
should be allowed to cross to the south shore of the gulf of 
Cutch; that the claims on the Jim of Navénagar should be 
settled by arbitration ; that Wialge Wiper cease; and that no 
European or American power sh ld be allowed to settle in Cutch. 
About the same time (25th October and 12th November 1809) 
engagements were passed by Hansrij as Diwin of His Highness 
the Réo. Of these the first was the same as that ees by Fateh 
Muhammad. The second provided that an Englis nt, with a 
guard of forty men, should ‘be stationed at Mandvi, the cost being 
met by a yearly payment of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), and that m the 
event of any enemy attacking Mandvi, the British Government should, 
on certain terms, supply troops for its defence? Very shortly after 
entering into this agreement, before the close of 1809, Hansréj died.’ 
The most successful of Fateh Muhammad’s rivals, Hansréj owed his 
griccess not so much to strength as to moderation. Under his rule 
the rich traders of Mandvi felt so strongly their freedom from fines 
and exactions, that more than once they opposed a reconciliation 
between Hansraj and Fateh Muhammad, fearing that, if Mandvi 
came into his hands, Fateh Muhammad would torture them with 
contributions and levies. Hansrij was succeeded by his brother 
Tokarsi, and Fateh Muhammad, thinking that a good time had come 
for taking the city, attacked it but with no better success than before. 





! As a punishment for Gajo i's conduct the estates of his family were seized and 
nhtgelel formed sae hae etl 
2 Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV, 11-13. 
a Bom. Gor. Sel. KY. 130. 
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During the next two years (1810-1812) Fateh Muhammad’s chief 
eare was to raise the revenue.’ Over the whole province a large ie + , 
of militia was spread, and much force and oppression were used. 
His power now more widely established than ever, Fateh Muhammad 
formed the design of making all the chiefs pay tribute to the 
Rao. Nor was he content with Cutch. He planned to drive the 
English out of Kathiiwdr and bring the whole of Gujarat under his 
rule. On one occasion he crossed with his army to Kithiiwir 
determined to settle by arma his disputes with Navanagar. But 
at Haridna he was met by an English agent and, on being warned 
that Colonel Walker was close by with a body of British troops, 
retired to Cutch? In 1912 the British were again forced to interfere, 
Contrary to their agreementa of 1809, neither of the Cutch 





anthorities had taken any steps to put down Bink sence,” a 


Hansriij’s son, allowed it to go on unchecked, and Fateh Muha d 
encouraged it protecting Hussin Nikwa a notorious robber, In 
consequence of this, towards the end of 1812," a British officer, 
Lieutenant MacMurdo, was sent to Méndvyi, with instructions to 
visit all the Curch ports towards Sind, as well as the Sind ports 
of Silira and Kurrachee and to deliver letters to Fateh Muhammad 
and Shivrij, oaks them, that if piracy was not put down and 
British subjects repaid their losses, serious steps wonla be taken. 

In February 1813, Lieutenant MacMurdo reached Mandvi, and in 
person delivered the letter to Shivraj, forwarding Fateh Muhammad's 
to Bhoj. The Mandvi authorities agreed to make good losses 
suffered from pirates. But on his return on the 81st March, after a 
visit to the Sind ports, MacMurdo found that a piracy had been 
committed, and no steps taken to seize the offender, or make good the 
loss.* At the same time the Vagad banditti were causing much 

was stationed 


mischief in Kiithidwiir and an outpost of Cutch t ath 
at Sintalpur on the south shore of the gulf. By these acts Pate 
Muhammad showed how little he was inclined to carry out the terms 
of his engagements with the British. Twice in the course of the 
year, In April (12th) and a few months later, strong letters of 








remonstrance were addressed to him. They had little effect. The 
banditti were allowed to roam unchecked and the Cutch authorities 


still meddled in Kathiiwiar affairs. A few months later (An 


a final letter was sent, telling Fateh Muhammad that, unless he at _ 


once took mensures to put a stop to the robberies by land and by 
sea, friendly relations between the Company and the Cutch state 
must cease, Captain MacMurdo was directed to proceed to Morvi 
on the south of the Ran and wait Fateh Muhammad’s re ae 


* This robbery in which the irates gained money and poods worth about £360 
0¢ harbour, when Nidkwa Kasi, the noted pirate, wholad with him one man and some 
four or five women, asked to be taken acrosa to some place in Cutch, ‘wo of the 
captains refused, the third agreed. Presently, when two of the boata had left, Kiisi's 
over —s srr soy ie and putouttosea. Dom, Gov. Sel XV, 18. 
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Shortly this great changes took place in Cutch. The 

rovince had with other partsof north Gujarat suffered from locusts 
im 1811 and from a failure of rain in 1812, and in the next season, 
among the people reduced by want and crowded into the larger 
towns, a Parag broke out that, carrying off half of their number, 
pees he whole population. From this pestilence Fateh 
uhammad didnotescape. During the siege of Kanthkot in Vagad 





_ his army suffered so severely that he was forced to retire to Bhuj, 
| and there, after a few days (October 5th, 1813), at the age of sixty-one 
he fell a victim to the disease." 


Of Fateh Muhammad it has already been noticed, that his first 
term of rule (1786-1801) was a period of great advance in Cutch, 
and that he had shown himself loyal to the Rao, friendly to the 
smaller chiefs, and kind to the common people. During his 
second term of rule, besides the feelings of suspicion and distrust 
stirred up by the faithless conduct of some of his former allies, his 
authority was never well established. The Rao disliked him and 
some of the chiefs openly resisted his power. In spite of the 
difficulties of the time ie made several successful attempts to Improve 
the trade of the country, and though keen for fame and anxious to 
enlarge the power of Cutch, he checked his ambition from leading 
him into ruinous foreign wars? The two main results of his rule 

were to make the people leave their villages and settle in towns ; 
and to increase the power and wealth of the Rao at the expense of 
the smaller chicfs.* 


Within a month (October 30th, 1813) of the death of Fateh 
Muhammad, Réo Réyadhan sickened of fever and died. Through 
all the years of his confinement he had remained a staunch Musalman, 
showing his zeal for the faith by assuming the character and 
austerities of a fakir. He remained whole days with a staff im his 
hand, counting his beads, and reciting passages from the Kunin. 


Within the palace he built a tomb, in which he directed his body to 

be laid. But the members of his family were able to prevent this, 

and his body was burned according to Hindu custom.* 

Om the death of Fateh Muhammad, his two sons, [brihim Miyén 

‘and Husain Miydn, quietly succeeded to his power, their councils 
wing directed by their father’s chief adviser, Jagjivan Mehta 

car Brihman. The death of Rao Raiyadhan caused further 














: Muhammad and the other chiefs that the people fed from them 
Bom. Gor, Sel. XV. 132. This crowding no doubt increased, if it did 










4 Between Fateh Muhammad and Tipu Sultin of Mysor there was close friendship 
Seringapatam and presente by the “Lion of the Faith” to his friend Fateh Muhammad, 
Gor, XY. 133, — Muhammadan faction wanted to have his remains 
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a ssng As he had no legitimate children, Ladhubha, his: 
brother's son, a boy eleven years old, had in 1809, in the negotiations: 
with the British Government, heen considered heir.’ But of 
the Réo’s decease, the two brothers, Husam Miyiin and [brahim 
Miyan, supported the claim of Ménsingji his illegitimate son, 
Jagjivan Mehta and other leading Hindus favoured Ladhubha's ~ 
claim ; the Jédeja chiefs were indifferent, and the brothers carried — 
their point, and on the 13th January 1814, Minsingji succeeded to 
the chiefship of Cutch with the title of Mahsiriyidhirdy Mira — 
Mahéréo Bharmalji. The succession was little more than nominal> 
the young Rao and his cousin were risoners of state, while the 
smneonees of affairs was in the hands of the Muhammadan faction.= 
The British Government contmued to ong for some settlement of 
its claims” The brothers were divided in opimion as to what 
answer to give ; Husain was friendly and [brahim hostile, den ing 
that the British had any claim to interfere in Cutch affairs. 7 
Husain’s views prevailed, and the British Government were asked 
to send an agent to Bhuj to adjust the matters in dispute. 20) 
pative was at first sent, but afterwards (April 1814), on Husain 
Miyiin'’s invitation, Captain MacMurdo went from Morvi to Bhn 
He found Husain Miyin well disposed, full of apologies for the — 
loss cansed to British subjects by the Vagad raids, but unable to — 
do anything as he was weakened by the disaffection of his brother. _ 
Ibrahim, who had gone into outlawry and seized the Vagad fort oL | 
Kanthkot. Under Captain MacMurdo’s advice Husain marched to — 
reduce Vagad to order. But his funds failed, and without domg 
anything to restore order he returned to Bhu). The whole country was 
now in revolt and so great mischief was caused in the neighbouring: 
British territory that in June (1814), Husain was informed that 
the British and Géikwir troopa could no longer delay advancing | 
into Cutch and putting down the disorder. At the same time the — 
Supreme Government refused to sanction the advance of an armed 7 
force, and the British agent was informed that he must do what he — 
could by negotiation. In July 1814 Captain MacMurdo returned ~ 
from Bhuj to Morvi. After he left, Bhuj was the scene of the 
entost disorder, Ibrahim was received into favour, and, under hi 
and his mother’s influence, a policy was determined on unfriendly 
to the British. Piracy was allowed almost to put a stop to trade. — 
Nakwa Kasi was invited back from Sind, and the murderer OF 
Captain Phelan was taken into the service of the Mundra chil” 
Jagjivan Mehta opposed this change of policy, and on the 30thAngest — 
both he and his family were most cruelly murdered.’ Tbrahim's — 
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® By Dbrihim’'s order Jagjivan Mehta waa attacked in his own house, 
the door of the house, where Husain Miyan and Ibrahim Miydn were living, ™ 
by the latter's onder, despatched. A second brother waa similarly butchered, 

ind, im the hope of bringing curses on the heads of the murderers underwent same 
or rat while some of the women of the family committed sui nde, Bor Ge me 
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did not last long. On the 23rd September, he was murdered Chapter VIL. 
ee a Marvidi officer in the Rio's employ, inthe presence of his History 
brother Husain and the minister Lakmidés. Suspecting that the been 
Réo had, through his guards, instigated his brother’s murder, 4 Pharmal IL, 
Husain exchanged them fora body of Arabs, and taking the Marvadi ad 
soldiery by surprise put the whole of them, ‘to. the number of three 
hundred, to death.’ In spite of his Arab body-guard, Husain, after 
bis brother's death, remained in a state of extreme alarm. The 
Arabs guarded the Rao, and full of suspicion and fear Husain 
remained at Bhuj. Meanwhile disorder spread. “The Chobiri and 
Bhachéu chiefs proclaimed their independence, and ravaged the 
country up to the wallsof Bhuj. And atthe same time, the Vig 
robbers grew more and more daring and destructive, till, in Octobe 
(1814), Husain was told that the British Government could no 
longer delay sending a force to restore order.* 


At Bhuj, the utter failure of Husain’s management led to a 
movement, in which Shivréj son of Hansréj and Askarn were the 
chief actors, to place the young Rio at the head of affairs, After 
some months (January 1815), Husain agreed, on condition that 
rue Bhachin Bhédargad and Kanthkot were written over to him 

tuity, to deliver the keys of Bhuj to His Highness the Rao, 

i take with him most of his Arabs. While these negotintions 

| wake going on, in the hope that under a new Government disorder 
would be checked, the British troops refrained from entering 
Cutch. The young Réo, left in power, chose as ministers Shivraj 
of Mandvi and Askarn, the latter notoriously unfriendly to the 
British. The feelings of the Rio towards the British were not 

lo ‘of showing themselves. No answer was given on the subject 

of tl 5 Vagad banditti, and the British Native Agent was dismissed 
les Bhuj." Notamany months after (August 30th, 1815), the 
Viigad banditti, about 500 strong, attacked Captain ‘MacMurdo’s 
camp, and were not beaten off tll several lives were lost on both 
sides. At Bhuj things went from bad to worse. The Réo showed 
his dislike and hostility to the English, rewarded the banditti, and 

by an unprovoked attack on the chief of Asambia made his rale 
hateftl to the Jideja chiefs." The more powerful of them, the chiefs 

of Mandvi, Mundra, Anjir, and Sisigad stood aloof from the Rio, 
aera to keep what they held till they could bring the Riso 

into their power. After the attack on Captain MacMurdo’s camp, 
the Réo made a short expedition into Végad, and punished some of 
the chief banditti. He stayed only fifteen days ands after he left, 





1 Sir John Malcolm's Minute (June 1530). 
. Eg yagi os robbers went in bands of horse and foot from 30 to 500s 
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the robber raids were more destructive than ever.’ To puta stop to 
these disorders the British force, then reducing Juria in Kiathiawh 
was held in readiness to invade Cutch, and about the i ie 
of November 1815, a letter was delivered to the Rao, warning him 
that the troops would advance, if he did not at once to pw oy 
compensation for the loss of the British and their allies ; } eng 
to prevent the raids of banditti im future; and give satisfaction ae 
the affront he had committed in turning away the British Agua 
Bhoj. Twelve days passed without an answer, and, when it di 
come (November 26th), the reply made no reference to any of the 
British demands. Accordingly, on the 14th of December, t Pee 
under Colonel East consisting of about 4000 fighting men, together 
with the Gaikwar’s troops, crossed the Ran at Vendsa about twelve: 
miles east of Anjir. The chief of Vandia at once came into camp 
and threw himeelf on the mercy of Government, and nepotintional 
went on between the British Agent and the chiefs of Anjir, Mundra,’ 
Mindvi, and Sisigad.* The force advanced as far as Bhimdaar 
two marches from Anjir, where it was rfiraeea ie that the wells 
were poisoned. Next they moved on Anjér, and as Husain Miyan - 
refused to let the British oceupy it, the fort was invested on the — 
morning of the 25th December at 10 o'clock, and before evening — 
was nether Its port of Tuna was occupied on the next day. 
A few days Inter, Muhammad Sota the Mundra chief came into 
camp, aud declared his wish to further the plans ‘of the British 
Government, The foree next moved towards Bhuj, encam 
at Laikond on the $rd January 1816. Here agents from har 
waited on Captain MacMurdo, and after some negotiations, on the 
14th of January, it was finally agreed that the two Governments 
should be at peace and friendly ; that compensation ee be nodal 
for the losses in Kathidwir and for the milisary : that t 
Réo should be responsible that in uae oa 28 oncket sack loss ‘should 
be incurred ; that neither the subjects of the Réo nor the | @ 
of Kathidwér should cross the Ran with hostile intent ; 
piracy should be repressed, losses made good, and wrecks handed 
over to their owners; that no foreign European or American should L i 
pass through or live in Cutch, and that except a troop of 400_ 
the Réo's service, no Arabs should be allowed to settle in ‘h he 
province; that the Honourable Company should restore to the Rao 
any estates which his vassals had unjustly taken from him an vd 
should establish order in Vigad; that a representative of the 
Honourable Company should live at the Réo’s capital; that the 
subjects of the Honourable Company should abstain from killin, rt 
any cows or bullocks in Cutch; and that the Rao should e to 
harbour no outlaw from Kathiéwar. In return for the Company | 
help soln pee to re — the fort of re and twenty- - | 
three other villages, and in tion to fi sum of about — 
£5277 (2 lakhe of kore) * Pras de 

PPO hsbc ag gs 196 Kathidwar vill wes siaitirele 000 head of cattle 

“T'Blom, Gov, Sal, 2 Kathiond village wore pl Re ee eee 
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Tmmediately after the conclnsion of this treaty, the British force 
was withdrawn from Bhuj and marched into Vayad, where its 
appearance at once established order. The towns of Mandvi 
and Sisigad were surrendered to His Highness, the fort of 
Kanthkot,! one of the Vigad strongholds, was given up without 
4 struggle, and on the approach of the British foree, Bela, a 
centre of disorder, was surrendered. By the end of February ont 
was completely established, and Captain Mac Murdo was left at Anjér 
verry a small Tabashinet. Bhirmalji was now for the first time in 

uted possession of Cutch. He gave himself up to drunkenness 
ove Pte lowest sensuality, and the whole power of the Govern- 
ment fell into the hands ot his profligate favourites. The revennes 
for eight months in advance were seized from the cultivators, and 
over £52,770 (20 lakhs of koris) were exacted in fines from the 
household officers and the managers of districts, und wasted in 
debauchery. No man of wealth was safe; the Jide; a chiefs, with 
scarcely an exception, withdrew to their estates and never visited 
Bhuj." In June (18th) 1816, the British Government hoping to 
help the return of prosperity to Cutch, and to bind the Rio by 
strong feelings of friendship, gave up the sum of £81,387 12s, 
(Rs. 8,135,876), due to tt on account of military charges, and in 
addition forewent the yearly tribute of £5277 (2 lakhs of kori#).? In 
return for this generous treatment, the Rao carefully carried out 
the reniaining terms of the treaty. Captain MacMurdo was appointed 
‘Resident at Bhuj and Collector of Anjér, and, shortly afterwards, 
when an envoy came from the Sind Amirs, proposing that the 
Réo should enter with them into a treaty hostile to the English, 
he met with no encouragement. In August 1816," or a few months 
after the signing of the treaty, the British Agent of Anjir was 
‘disturbed by news that the es was about to move against him. 
That the Rao was collectin there was no doubt, and that 
his: object was to attack the vitish was believed in many quarters. 
ies y remonstrances prevented matters going further, and shortly 
after (28th August), in sending word to the British of the birth 
of a son and heir to the Cutch chiefship, the Rao explained 
a te an envoy from Sind, telling him that the English were 
making ready an expedition for the conquest of Cutch and Sind, 
had persuaded him to levy fresh troops. 
ae arm were the Vagad banditti overawed than the east of 
Kithidwair ar be to suffer from forays of Khosis and other 
tribes. Their expeditions were conducted with great area 
d ‘darin . Towards the middle of 1817, these d 
mores ad ed, and the Amira of Sind were informed, that if the 
stolen property was not speedily restored and > ie Be 4, 
the sora ers would be attacked in their place of 
| Amirs sent a force to Pirkar to overawe them, but the reacted 
 -tetarned to Haidarabad without establishing order, and after oe 
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left the incursions into Cutch and Gujarit were more daring than 
ever. 


Of the state of Cutch at this time (June 25th, 1818),1 Captam | 


MacMurdo has left a detailed account. The country was bare of 
timber in many parts. Date trees were common, and near villages 
there were occasional lims, pipals, and babuls. But all other trees 
were grown only in special chisa: In the lilly tracts, except in — 
low-lying patches of a few acres, there was little arable land. From 





the hill sides covered with stunted brushwood or bare, old stumps — 


dug out for firewood, showed that they had once been forest-clad. 


There was little or no water, and the hills were rusty brown, desolate, — 


and wretched. Of lands fit for grazing there were the brush- 
wood covered sides of some of the hills, where numbers of sheer 
and goats were reared, and the large tract of the Banni feeding wit! 

the richest , great herds of cows and buffaloes. The arable 
lands were the valleys between the two main ranges of hills, and 
the wide coast plain. The soil, except some rich plains in Vagad 
and in places under the hills, was alight clay, covered with from one 
to six inches of sand ; near the sea it was broken by wild salt wastes. 
Ponds did not hold water, but wells were many and the supply they 
yielded was good. The crops were, for the early, November, harves 
millet, pulse, and cotton; forthe late, January, harvest, millet and 
oil plants. There was no skilled tillage. The province was without 


Kanbis and the field workers were almost all herdsmen, Ahirs, 





Chirans, and Sindi Musalmins, The dry crop tillage was most 


slovenly and the outturn small. Irrigation was general and the 
tillage of watered lands was better than that of dry soils yieldin 
crops of poor sugarcane, wheat, barley in the cold weather, anc 
millet in the hot, Vegetables were raised in plenty, and Cutch grapes 
and melons hada good name. Still the agricultural weal 3 was 
very small. Its cotton, though sent in considerable quantities to 
Bombay and Arabia, was not clean enongh for the Europe 
market. The Lakhpat rice lands were utterly bare, and half of the 
grain supply came from Sind, Kaéthidwiir, and the Malabar coast. 
n animals Cutch was better off. The horses were excellent and 
high priced ; the camels, bred in numbers, were fit for ridge and 
baggage ; the oxen and buffaloes, though most of themsmall and ugly, 
were abundant, and those of Vigad were equal to the finest cattle of 
weat ae) the sheep and goats were plentiful and well-fed, their 
milk and butter supporting large classes of the people. There were 
several towns, Mandvi with 50,000 people, with a brisk trade, a fleet 
of S00 boats of from about 15 to 150 tons (40-400 kidndis) burden, 
and a yearly revenue of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000); Bhuj, with 20,000 
tie ot ine ¥ celebrated for its ingenious artists in gold and silver 
work; Lakhpat, with 15,000 people, and a yearly revenue of £6000 
(Hs. 60,000); Mundra, with 12,000 people, and a yearly revenue of 


£3000 (Rs. 30,000) ; and many towns of from 5000 to 10,000 souls. — 


At the same time the people were very poor, the under-chiefs, in 
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case they should run away, had to treat their labourers with some 
consideration ; but the Rao’s subjects, who could not so readily move, 
were fined and plundered without mercy. The herdsmen, Charans, 
Rabéris and tribes of Sindi Musalmana, lived a rough unsettled life 
in stall societies of six or eight families, in grass huts feeding 
chietly on milk and butter. Of the trading classes some of the 
Bhatids were rich, but the Lohdnds had lost their old position and 
were chiefly labourers and husbandmen. The Jadejds, the ruling 
class, were hopelessly idle, lazy, and dobeuctad. ‘To speak 
‘generally,’ says Captain MacMurdo, ‘the people are wretchedly poor, 
abominably debauched, and full of disease. Except im climate, 
the country is perhaps less favoured by nature than any I have 
| heard of,’ 


‘ Vigad had, fall lately, heen entirely independent, é the as _— of 
robbers and murderers of every description and country.’ fa other 
parts, where there was some show of authority, the Government 
Was a pure aristocracy, the power vested in a variety of chiefs 
bearing a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. Under 
each of these chiefa were the cadets of the cluef's family, who 
‘owed military service to the head of their house. Over the chiefs 
was the Rao, to whom the chiefs owed military service. Onginally 
the under-chief’s duty was limited to defence. But of late years 
they had lent their services to superiors ambitions of foreign 
conguest, Except that, from a feeling of respect, the cadets or 
: brotherhood, bhaydd, of w house frequently submitted their 
differences to the decision of its head, neither the chiefs nor the 
could, in the smallest degree, interfere in the village concerns 
of their relations the proprietors, girdsids. Many of the proprietors 
had been stripped of their estates by Fateh Muhammad. But none 
of them paid any tax or tribute to the head of their house and none 

of the chefs made any payment to the Rao. 
_ About this time the Réo’s conduct gave rise to much complaint. 
Leading a very debauched life he gave great power to his protligate 
discontent the whole body of Jadeja chieftains. It was a favourite 
scheme of the R4o and his advisers to reduce all the i chiefs to 
the level of ordinary landowners. Efforts were constantly made to 
lower their power and lessen their possessions ; and so great was the 
feeling of disaffection that, had the Resident not succeeded in 
persuading the Réo to give up the attempt to reduce the chiefs, civil 
ee would Sunos certainly have core out. ab Nate the close A the 
"year the public fecling against the Réo was further strengthened by 
the ur ovoked seaeor ot his cousin Ladhubha. On hearing of 
~Tadhubha’s murder the British Government informed the Rao, that 
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_ Ghapter VIL they viewed his conduct with horror, and that if any violence was 
‘History, -—offtered to Ladhubha’s widow or to her child, the British Government 
ey TL would withhold from the Rao their countenance and support. In 
S sarah ' return the Réo, who under the influence of his profligate associates had 
a, i for some time ceased to be well disposed to the English, pressed — 
forward warlike preparations at Bhuj.! He said, Ladhubha’s death 
concerned no one but himself; he refused to give up Ladhubha’s 
His Hotret o» «= Widow; and talked of the British Government with hate and scorn, 
the British, In September 1815, the Resident received a petition signed by eight 
a of the leading Jédeja chiefs, asking for the help of the British 
Government and complaining, that, though his only claim on them 
was for military service, the Rao was ill treating and fining his chiefs, 
Meanwhile the R4o continued to raise fresh troops and attacked 
Adesar in Viigad, whose chief was then, under the terms of the 
first treaty, attending on Captain MacMurdo for the settlement of 
his difficulties with the Rio? Towards the close of the year the 
Kao's ill-feeling was so unmistakable, that the British Government 
decided to consider him a public enemy. 


1a “ge of a _In the beginning of 1819 arrangements were made for the assembly 
on Siti ores af aforce to coerce the Rio. The Bhiyid were told that Government 
4 were anxious to settle the affairs of Cutch on a firm basis, and were 
me. asked to meet the Resident to consult on the : bject. Atthe same 
| time the Resident was told that, in the opinion of Government, order 
could not be established till the Réo was removed. On the 
24th March 1819, with a British force, accompanied by the leadi 
dideja chiefs, the Resident encamped before the fort of Bhuj. 
The Rao was informed that the treaty of 1816 was suspended! 
and that the British Government had determined, in concert 
with the chiefs of his Bhayad, to organize the government of Cutch. 
He was called upon to repair to camp or take the consequences 
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of resistance ; and was assured that whatever decision mi 
come to regarding a successor to the throne, he would meet 
a. with the protection and consideration of the British Government. 
Bhuj Tater, On the morning of the 25th of March, as His Highness had 
7 i510, not repaired to camp, the fort of Bhuj was escaladed. A few of - 
the assailants were wounded but no lives were lost. On the 

following day His Highness gave himself up, and was placed under 

a guard. The Resident ot onee proceeded to discharge the 

mercenary troops and consult the Jédejés regarding a successor 
Rio DealIr, | the chiefship. Their choice fell on a minor, the son of Rao 
1819-1860, Bhirmalpi, and, on the 19th April 1819, he was invested with the 
chiefship under the title of Mahéréj Mirza Réo Shri Desalii. A 

regency was formed for the management of affairs, The British 

Government were anxious to leave every thing in the hands of the 

didejachiefs. But the chiefs refused, threatening, unless the Resident 

took charge of affairs,that they would leave things to take their course 

and retire to their estates. Under these circumstances it was 

arranged that the Resident should be head of the Regency and have 
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under him some Jadeja chiefs as members. One of the matters that 
most urgently called for settlement at the hands of the new Regency 
was the claims of the Vagad Girisiis or land proprietors. In 1816, 
when the Vagad district was brought under order, these men fled 
to Parkar and Virawah on the borders of the desert, where, as the 
Réo refused to restore them to their rights in Vagad, they became 
the leaders of most formidable bands of robbers. The British 
Government had for long vainly urged the Rao to recall the 
refugees and give them back part of their land. Punjap,' chief of 
Viriwah, a Sodha Rajput, had associated with himself, for they 
were hardly retainers, some 400 or 500 Khosis, the scattered 
remains of a Musalmin tribe who had been driven from Sind in 
1786, on the downfall of the Kalhora dynasty. Since they had been 
driven from Sind the Khosés lived in the wildest part of the desert 
and along the edge of the Ran, plundering and levying blackmail 
on the neighbourmg districts either on their own account, or im 
concert with some more powerful chief. In the former case they 
divided the spoil, and in the latter they gave the chief a fourth, 
chauth. Of late years, with the help of the Khosds, the Virawah chief 
had sent plundering expeditions, of from 200 to 800 horse and foot, 
‘into Gujarat and Cutch, as well as along the edge of the Ran to 
‘Rahim-ki-bazir in Sind. In May 1819 a party of 800 men, mounted 


on camels and horses, advancing by the Ran attacked Bhachiu in 


‘south Vigad, close to the gulf. They were driven off by the guns 
of the fort but not till they had secured 200 head of cattle. From 
Bhachin removing about two miles to Vond, a fine flourishing 
village, they shut the gates, and after plundering the town carried 
off from £3500 to £4000 (Rs. 35,000 - 40,000). To puta stop to 
these disorders, the Resident offered, under the following 

conditions, to restore the Vagad Gurdsiis to their lands. They 
were to show no help or favour to any British or Cutch outlaw; 
to allow no thieves to live on their lands and to make good an} 
loss by theft; to refer disputes to the arbitration of the Cute 
and British Governments; to stop or give information of bands of 

plunderers; to serve the Rao faithfully in times of war; to pay a 
yearly revenue; and to let all forts be dismantled. To these terms 

the Girksids agreed and order was established. 

The affairs of the state were beginning to prosper when the’ earth- 


ake of June 16th, 1819, caused the greatest loss of life and 





destruction of property, and laying low almost every place of strength 
left the nice sxicced to the siacks of ita enemies* The Amirs 
‘of Sind made an attempt to take advantage of the opportunity. 


Their agent at Bhuj was instructed to ask the Resident to give up 


the port of Lakhpat, which he asserted the former Réo had constantly 
offered ; if the ident refused to give it, he was, it was believed, 
‘Instructed to demand it under the threat of invasion. But the 
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after, it was discovered that the ex-Rao’s sister, Kesabai, in concert 
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with one of the Réo’s wives, had planned to murder Lakmidis, the 
minister; to attack the Jadejis at Bhnj; to overcome the guard 
over her brother; and to carry him off. The chief plotters were 
seized, and Kesabai, who had steadily refused all marriage offers, 
was, in the beginning of 1820, mduced to bestow her hand on the 
NawabofJundigad.' During this time, the terms of the treaty between 
the British and Cutch Governments were prepared and concluded 
in October 1819. The chief provisions were ; that Rio Bhirmalji 7 
should be deposed and kept as a state prisoner; that he should be 
succeeded by his infant son; that during the minority the affairs of 
Government should be managed by a Regency, composed of the 
British Resident and five other members; ‘that the Company should 
uarantes the integrity of the Cutch dominions against foreign or 
omestic enemies ; that the Company should station a force in Cutch 
to be paid out of Cutch revenues; that the Cutch Government 
should entertain no foreign soldiers and import no arms in foreign 
vessels; that the Company should exercise no authority in the 
domestic concerns of the Rao or of the Jadeja chiefs, introduce no 
civil or criminal jurisdiction, and limit changes to the organization, 
or reform of the Cutch military establishment, the correction of 
abuses, and the reduction of expenses; that the Rao and his heirs 
should enter into no negotiation without the sanction of the British 
Government, submit disputes to its arbitration, and when wanted 
help the British Government with their military force ; that Cutch 
ports should be open to all British vessels; that the British Govern- 
ment should guarantee the Jideju chiefs their possessions; that 
the Rio and the chiefs should engage to stop infanticide, and the 
British Government. to prevent the slanghter of cows, bullocks, and 
peacocks.? ; 
_The Resident, as the head of the Cutch Government with his 
European and Native assistants, set to work to bring order and 
system into the government of the province. Progress was most 
difficult ; all was confusion, the exchequer was empty, future revenue 
had been forestalled, and the state had no body of trustworthy 
servants, | lt 
Though order was established in Cutch, nothing had been done to _ 
se a stop to the excesses of the Khosis and other desert robbers. — 
Juring the year 1819 constant complaints were made to the Sind ~ 
authorities. They sent a force into Parkar, harassed and fined the 
people, but did so little to settle the district that, immediately after 
they left, in December 1819, a party of 250 Khosés made a raidinto 
the Banni grazing groundsin the north of Cutch, and were prevented  __ 
from carrying away the cattle only by the bravery of the people 
and of the outposts, who at the cost of several lives attacked the 
robbers and recovered the spoil.2 In the beginning of 1820, so great 
was the banditti’s insolence, that a force was made ready to act against 
them. This caused the Sind Amirs much alarm, and the unfortunate 
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accident of an attack by British troops on a Sind outpost, thinking 
they were a body of Khosis, so enraged the Amira that they at once 
despatched three armies, one to Lakhpat in the west, a second to 
Khavda in the contre, and a third to Parknr in the east. One of 
these forces actually entered Cutch and plundered a village. 
Towards the close of the year (November 9th, 1820), the Amirs, 
through their agent at Bombay, entered into an agreement of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government, and engaged to 
allow no European or American to live mn Sind ; to surrender offenders: 
| and to check the depredation of the Khosis and other robber tribes.! 
‘In spite of the efforts of the Amirs so little were the excesses of the 
robber tribes suppressed, that, to allay the feeling of utter insecurity 
in Végad, 400 of the Poona Irregular Horse were in 1822 stationed 
onthe Lodrini frontierin the north-east cornerof theprovince.? In the 
same year May 21st, 1822, as the Cutch authorities were anxious to have 
it back, and as from its isolated positionits possession was inconvenient 
‘to the British Government, the district of Anjér was restored for a 
yearly payment of £88(}) (Rs. 88,000). At the same time it was 
sti lated that the British troops should continue to hold the fort 
of Bhujia, near the city of Bhuj.? Meanwhile improvement in the 
administration of the province was steadily pressed on. Without any 
collecting staff, and with no knowledge of the resources of the land, the 
Resident had no choice but to let out the revenues to farmers. This 
was done in 1820 for a term of five years. At the same tume every 
effort was made to curtail expenditure, the mercenary troops were 
reduced, and under the most intelligent leaders, to protect person 
and property, detachments were stationed in different parts of the 
aa A regular system of accounts was introduced, and in every 
ie et 
and 





ment the utmost economy consistent with the Rao’s dignity was 
ERE IP 

After a year or two of order and good harvests Cutch again 
entered ofi a time of suffering. The 1825 rains failed and im the 
famine that followed, thonsands of cattle died, and whole villages 
were deserted. A fifth of its people, it was estimated, left the 
province. This trouble was followed early m 1825 by rumours of 
Ni rations in Sind. These rumours were 
soon confirmed by the advance from Sind of a body of plunderers, 3000 
strong, who crossed the Ran from Rahim-ki-basar to the Pachham, 
and took possession of a fort in the Haba hills, eighteen miles north 
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of Bhuj. | From their stronghold the plunderers sent 800 men against 
— Anj r. Successful at first, they were afterwards driven out of the town 
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with considerable loss, including the death of their leader. Meanwhile, 
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aforee sent against Haba drove out and dispersed the main body 
of the plunderers, but not without a loss to the state of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000). During the next year the uneasy feeling of Sind 
hostility, and the disaffection of some of the Jddeja chiefs, led to the 
increase of the British troops in Cutch to 6000 men. After this 
except for occasional raids from Parkar, Cutch enjoyed some years 
of quiet." | 

In 1830, when Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, visited 
Cutch he found the ex-Rao practically free from restraint and 
living m his son's house satisfied with his position. The young 
Prince then fourteen years of age was a youth of uncommon 
promise. The Resident, Colonel Pottinger, had attended with care 
to his education and he had gained much from the lessons of the 
Revd. Mr. Gray, the Chaplain at Bhuj. The Jideja chiefs, that 
were presented to the Governor at Bhuj, were anxious that the 
ex-HRéo’s guard should be removed, that the young Réo should share in 
the management of public affairs, and that the tribute from Cuteh 
to the British Government should be reduced. The first request the 
Governor granted. The guard had for some time been little more 
than nominal, and there seemed noreason to fear that the ex-Rao would 
In fora restoration to power? As regarded the second request, 
the rnor had no objection to the name of the young Rao bei 
into the management of affairs, but he decided that he was still too 
young to bear the whole burden of business. As to the Anjar 
payment, the Governor could promise no relief.1 The revenue of 
the district had been small and the marriage of the young Rao had 
caused special expenses, still the country was Increasing im wealth, 
the ver fear was not lane, and the British Government were not in 
@ position to remit it. ‘The Governor took advantage of the occasion 
to call the chiefs to account for their failure to give any help in 
putting down the bands of plunderers. Considering themselves 
shielded by the British guarantee from the just resentment of their 
Prince, they had made not one effort to protect his towns from 
plunder or his fields from devastation. They had saved their own 
estates at the price of a base, if not a traitorous inactivity. There waa 
nothing, he said, in the guarantee obligation that freed them from 
their allegiance to their prince and the aid they were bound to give 
him. Hereafter any chief who was supine and did not exert 
himself to the utmost to oppose and destroy his prince’s enemies or 
plunderers, should be dealt: with as an abettor of his enemies, and, ag 
the slightest punishment, should be held to have forfeited all rights 
to British protection. Of the relations between the Réo and the J: deja 
chiefs or Bhiyéd, Sir John Malcolm added, that though, as far a3 
outward show went, the chiefs yielded the Réoa respect bordering on 
veneration, they had never hesitated when it suited their personal — 
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interests or gratified their passions of revenge or ambition to rebel 
against their ruler’s authority, and at times todethrone lim.' This 
conduct on their part had led their princes to similar acts of violence 
when they gained absolute power either by the aid of mercenaries or 
of some of their dependents. Sir John Malcolm regretted that at 
the time of framing the treaty (1822) some more specific obligations 
had not been imposed on the smaller chiefs. Secure in the protection 
of the British Government they had become indolent and different 
to all matters that did not immediately affect their personal interests. 
Lest in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures they neglected all 
: improvement an sought every means of oppression. They had 
__ eneroached upon their ruler till his revenues bore no proportion to 
: his position as their head. Any case of hel ing rebels or failing to 
‘act°against plunderers should be followed by forfeiture or heavy 
fine. In the Governor's opinion the only measure likely to render 
the continuance of these chiefs in the power they enjoyed safe and 
useful, was for the Resident to bring near his person some of their 
relations and adherents, who, he thought, the chiefs would gladly 
maintain under the impression that it was the best means of acquiring 
influence and favour. There was no course so well suited to explain 
the views and principles of the British Government to the people, as 
for the Resident to have near his person the sons, brothers, and 

relations of the chiefs of the country. 
From Sir A. Burnes’ notes on Cutch, during the five years ending 
1828, it would seem that the people were settling down to orderly 
ways. In good seasons the population was not less than 500,000 
souls, Still many were unsettled, whole villages moving to Sind if 
the season were bad. The common grains were millet and pulse, and 
in Abdisa cotton, castor-oil, and tobacco. As a rule, Cutch had to 
import food, especially much coarse red rice from Sind, and dates 
from Arabia, Though the soil suited them there was a great want 
‘of veretables. Sheep and goats were abundant and there was a 
considerable export of butter. Besides the foreign trade by sea 
there was in Abdésa a large pack traffic with Marwar and Gujarat.* 
Of the different divisions Abdésa alone was prosperous. Vagad in 
_ the east was thinly peopled and poorly tilled. Half of it was waste 
‘and so overrun with lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, hywnas, and 
ul to be safe in 
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other wild beasts that the cultivators were careful 
their villages before sunset. The chiefs and prop 
almost all of one family, were always fighting usu: 
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3. Success was never lasting. The defeated rival would 
oe his land, add to his band of mercenaries, and overrun his 
mur’s fields, The Jaédojas were a worthless set of spendthrifta 
ing their estates, wasting their propery? and many of them 
inking to be common husbandmen and field labourers. In the 
(grazing lands in the north and on the Ran islands there was a 
 yough, unsettled, and poor, but hearty and strong population. 
iving in grass huts, almost never growing or eating gram, they fed 
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entirely on milk, buttermilk for every day fare and sweet milk on 
their few holidays. They had large herds of cows, buffaloes, and 
camels, and flocks of sheep and goats, and the export of butter 
“1880. brought in enough to meet their wants for clothes, tobacco, and 
a opium.? ia 
| Pdrkor Banditti, In 1882 the Pérkar robbers began to give fresh trouble. Towards — 
| 1aet. the end of the yeara force was sent into Parkar to punish tho” 
freebooters, and several of the leading men were killed. The Sind” 7 
Government sent some troops to co-operate with the British 7 
detachment, but they did notactually take partagainst the freebooters. 
With the view of securing Cutch against any further depredation the 
Sind Government were asked whether they would prefer to make ~ 
good all losses on account of robberies or allow a British detachment 
to remain at Pirkar. They chose toallow the detachment to be posted 
at Parkar, and after this the vigilance of the officors to whom the’ 
coeee of ost sine was entrusted, and the gallantry of the British” 
Troops secured comparative peace to Cutch, and in a few years @ 
a cessation of desert forouaa; rt : sat 
Bearernhs Remittert, Though, with order well established and a firm bot mild — 
- | Government, the province was slowly recovering from the effects of 
many years of war, it was unable to pay the sum, amounting — 
altogether to about £33,800 (Rs. $,38,000) due under former treaties 
to the British Government.? Under these circumstances, in Septe mber 
1832, the amount in arrears, a little over £25,000 * (Rs. 2 ,50,000) 
was struck off and a modified treaty drawn up, providing that the 
eialent of the. Anjrrvenn ou bene ao tat 
TCH state should never be charged more than £20,000 for the pay 
of the subsidiary force,’ as | han £20,000 for the Py } 
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' MS. February 1827, From Gadhada in Khadi inland overy y much ae ia 
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The young Réo had now (1832) reached his seventeenth year. 
He showed considerable ability, could read and write English, and 
had a useful general knowledge of arithmetic, and of the outlines 
ofastronomy. In 1853 he began to take part in public business 
and soon showed himself equal to the conduct of ordinary affairs. 
He attended daily at the Residency, constantly coming from the 

to consult the Resident on any doubtful point. In consequence 
of the zeal and ability he showed, it was arranged that the time of 
his coming of age should be changed from August 1835 to the 
Sth July 1834.1. Atthe installation all due honour was done by the 
British officers Ripe and gratefully and graciously acknowledged 
by the Rao. The Resident, Colonel Pottinger, on seating the young 
7 a on the throne, bound on his turban some rich jewels from 





Lord Clare, the Governor of Bombay, presented him with a letter 
of friendship and saluted him Rao of Cutch. People of all classes 
shewed great enthusiasm." 


Rio Desalji continned to rule till 1860. Besides the measures 
noticed in a separate place for the repression of infanticide, the Rao 
took steps to put a stop to the trade in slaves, and to the burning of 
widows. In 1836 a proclamation was issued, warning his subjects 
that dealing in slaves was illegal, and that any vessel bringing slaves 
into Cutch would be confiscated, and her crew and owners punished.* 
Since then, except the modified form of bondage in the households 
of Rajput and other chiefs, slavery has ceased in Cutch. In the 
matter of widow burning, the Rao was less ready to adopt the English 
view. He held thatthe practice was not against the Hindn scriptures, 
and it was not till 1852, that he was persunded to forbid it. After 
this, in one or two cases, the people concerned were severely dealt 
with. 

Réo Desalji’s government was on the whole prosperous ; order was 
Maintained and the wealth and resources of the province developed. 
Tn 1852, towards the close of his reign there were, exclusive of the 


+ ‘The treaty provided, that that on the 8th July ee ised sega anid 
His Highness placed under the constitutional and establishod advice of his 
ministers nod the members of the Jideja Bhayad. Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV. 
23,29, VIII. OE edbnead sat eigen peer ba agatha | eel geet id 
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Morvi estate in Vagad, 851 villages, 294 belonging to the Rao, 434 
to smaller chiefs, and 123 alienated. In the peta hime the population 
was returned at 409, 622 souls, of which 212,623 lived in the Rao’s 
towns and villages; 166,864 in those of the smaller chiefs ; and 
$0,085 in alienated villages. Of the whole population, 300, 420 were 
Hindus, and 100,102 Musalmins. The total revenue of the 

rovines Was estimated at £124,164 (He. 12,41 O40), of which the: 
pas share was returned at £71, o40 (Rs. 7,15, 100) ; : the small 
chiefs’ share at £44,608 (Rs. 446,080) + and the alienated revenue 
at £8015 (Rs. 80 150). Of the Réo’s share £20,719 came from land, 
£17,466 from sea customs, £1614 from transit dues, £49 from alum, 
and. £31,691 from town dues, sales of animals, ‘fines, and prifts. 
As regards the tenure of land, in the Girisia villages, as the father’s 
property was divided among ‘the sons, there were generally a large 
number, sometimes na many as seventy or eighty sharers, Unless 
forced by poverty the sharera seldom tilled with their own hands. f 
In troubled times the shrewdest or strongest of the chiefs’ sons had 
generally risen to be head and forcedthe other members to keep the 
peace, Now the authority of all was the same, and disputes were 
endless and mostcomplicated. In most villages there wasa good deal 
of rent-free land either belonging to Rajputs who were not 

proprietors, girdsids, or held on service tenure. But with rem 

pscncair ee the actual cultivators were in adeplorablecondition, unable, — 

| work as hard as they could, to carn more than a bare livelihood, © 
s eonstantly driven from their land by the exacting Girdsias, kept 
+ at, work by nothing but the fear of starvation. Besides the produce 
shares varying from one-third to one-half, there were pa 

grain to village officers and police, and plough and thor realy 
money cesses. The arrangements in the Réo’s 

yery different. But the le were less harshly (ented ans and he | 
Villages more populous an thriving. Much arable land was. waste. £ 
Under better management the province could produce manifold 
what it was yielding. 

Trade was hampered by sea customs and transit dues, All the 
ports were under the Rao. Foreign goods could be brought into the 
eountry only through the ports, and the customs revenue of Mindvi, 
the chief port, was more than £20,000. Merchants taking 
from the ports into the interior paid from one-tenth to one-half of 
their value, In 1852, in consequence of repeated press the 
Political Agent, «a reduction in sea customs iis salaeaoniet But 
the land transit dues, especially in the east, continued most 
bopronsre: Between the eastern frontier and Bhuj, a cart of gram 
had to pay dues and cesses equal to its original value. The difficulty 
in dealing with the land dues was that many of the smaller chiefs _ 
drew a large part of their incomes from them, and refused to ~ 
reduce them. * 

Except that murder and other heinous crimes were sent for 
ee we Réo, the smaller chiefs coer oe : 
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decided such cases of crime as occurred on their estates. In the 
fowns and territories belonging to His Highness the Rao, crimes were 





ngnally investigated by an arbitration court, and afterwards examined 
and disposed of by the Rao himself. In V4gad, where in the early 

| pal of British interference the power of the local chiefs had been 
broken, the police was, under the Assistant Political Agent, conducted 
age body of 104 horsemen, posted in different villages throughout 
the district. A native officer and writer constantly moved from 





‘one post to another, and partly because news of a crime was 80 
dq y spread, partly from the isolated character of the country and 
‘the risk criminals ran of being caught, the amount of serious crime 
In the chiefs’ territories petty offences were tried without appeal 
or reference. The graverchargesthat went before the Réo were heard 
by him personally, sometimes with the help of the Political Agent. 
the Rao disliked capital punishments, and never, if he could help = 
‘it, passed a sentence of death. The evidence of the parties was _, 
roughly taken down ; but no formal record of proceedings was kept. 7 
Tt was suggested to the Rao that the forms of civil and criminal = 
‘Proceedings followed in the Sind Desert district, might be of use 
m Cntch. But he was disinclined to the change, thinking the 
i Saaaee too complicated for his officers. Civil disputes were, over 
the whole province, settled by arbitration, the tenants of the petty 
thiefs bearing any amount of oppression, rather than appeal against. 
‘the acts and decisions of their lords and masters. 

The position of the smaller chiefs was, except in Vagad, very 
independent of the Rio. The only tribute they paid was some 


-_ 


eustomary present on the marriage of the heir apparent or other 









‘similar oceasions. Their assertion, that the only claim the Rao had 
“ape them was one of military service, was admitted in 1819, and 








‘Eince then the British guarantee for the security of their possessions, 
had tended to increase their independence. ‘The absence of common | 
sad. But it was believed that, should the occasion arise, they 
ould be ready and willing to call together their retainers, and 
(putting aside petty disputes rally round the yellow pennant of their 
areditary chief. 
_ For some years there was an unfortunate quarrel between Réo Regency, 
Desalji and his eldest son.2 But before the close of his life friendly sie 
 *Felations were established. In 1859, as he had for some time been 
suffering from serious sickness, the Réo prayed Government by 
_ Sppainting a regency to relieve him from the weight of state affairs. 
His wish was granted, and on the 12th July, under the Political 
ent as President the Réo chose the heir apparent, the minister, 
‘and two Jédeja chiefs, as members of the Regency® On the 21st 
June of the next year, at the Réo’s urgent request, the Regency was 
olved and the management of the state handed over to the heir 
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arent. A few weeks later, on the 26th July Réo Desalji died, 
and on the 28th of the same month Rao Prégmal 1 wae duly 
installed! Marked by «a love of truth and plain dealing, Rio 2 
~ Desalji was probably more than any one else in Cutch, learnedin 7 
the traditions and customs of the province. He was a careful and | 
ainstaking judge and a staunch and devoted ally of the British — 
stpamecenie With the help of a few chiefs and court servants he | 
Managed the whole business of the country, and by his knowledge me | 
of their character, friendly intercourse, and timely concessions 
avoided any struggle with the Jadeja chiefs.? | 


Rao Pragmalji soon showed himself in several respects different im 
character from his father. Equally truthful and loyal to the British — 
Government, he had more courtly manners, more refined and costly 
tastes, and a much higher idea of his power and prerogative. During ~ 
the fifteen years of his rule (1860-1875), Rao Pragmalji showed 
himself anxious to improve the management of his state. Heframed 
eodes for the guidance of his officers in matters of civil and criminal 
justice, he undertook works of public usefulness, and introduced a 
state system of education and vaccination, In reward for his efforts — 
at good government, he wns, in 1871, honoured with the title of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India. Unlike his forefathers, 
none of whom left Cutch, he thrice visited Bombay, in 1870 to meet 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, in 1871 to take partin 
‘a Chapter of the Star of India, and in October 1875 to do homage 
to His i be Highness the Prince of Wales. On the last occasion, — 
suffering from a mortal disease, he retired to Bhuj and unable to rally, 
died on the Ist January 1876. By his death, Cutch lost a wise and 
beneficent ruler, and the British Government a loyal and devoted 
frend.* ry 
_ The chief memorial of his reign, a work in which he took a very S 
keen interest and on which he spent a sum of £191,400, was the 
building of a eyes at Bhuj. One long struggle over the position — 
and rights of the Bhiyad greatly marred the success of his reign. AU 
statement of the chief points that have been raised and discussed 
since, in 1819, the chiefs’ position was guaranteed is given (pp.189-200) 
in the chapter on “ Justice”. Though the matter was not per ‘ectly 
settled, the Réo had, before his death, the satisfaction of knowing 
thai most of the points on which he laid the greatest stress had been 
conceded. Rao Prégma)ji left four widows, of whom two have since 
died, two sons, and one daughter. . i an 

On the 3rd January (1876) the young Réo was installed with the _ 
usual ceremonies. As he was only ten years of age, & Regency _ 
snauting of the Political Agent, the chief minister, a J: ‘ideja chief, | 
and a leading merchant was appointed, and under the supervision of 
the Political Agent has since managed the affairs of the state, 

The Réo is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns and holds a 
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patent, sanad, of adoption. The military force of the state consists 
ef two field and 109 other guns, twenty-four artillerymen, 373 
ony: 402 regular and 3139 irregular infantry, and 412 police. 
In addition to these troops the Réo’s Bhéyad could furnish on 
equisition a mixed force of about 4000 men.’ A genealogical tree 
of the family is given in Appendix 4A. 
i ‘The following summary, compiled from the yearly administration 
reports, gives very shortly the chief events in the history and 
management of Cutch during the last twenty-five years. 


In 1860 an almost total failure of rain was followed by extreme 
Scarcity of provisions, The price of millet rose from 40 to 204 
Sa poopie moved in large numbers to Sind, Kathiawar, and 
Bombay, and thousands of cattle were either driven away in search 

‘of pasture, or perished. To lessen the pressure of distress, the Rao 
for two months took off all ek duties on grain and fodder ; offered 
work in deepening ponds near Bhuj to large numbers of the destitute, 
paying each about two pounds of grain a day ; and opened stores at 
which grain was sold at specially low prices’. When the scarcity 
was over, as many as 60,000 people were said to have come back. In 
this year, the management of the Vigad police, which had long been 
‘ander the Cutch Political Agency, was restored to the state. 

_ The next year, 1861, was again a season of short rainfall, only 84 
inches. But the falls were well timed, and a fair crop brought down 
millet prices. The old minister resigned, and the management of 
Motilal Jivandés and Madhavdés Raémdés who succeeded, caused 

‘some discontent among the landed classes. Several works of public 
usefulness were pressed on; cotton gins were ordered and screw 
“Saeig introduced, and the Bhuj and Mindvi road was finished and 


The 1862 rainfall was heavy, 34 inches. The rains closed 
(October) witha tremendous storm that, besides damaging the crops, 
~eansed much loss of life and great destruction of houses d villages." 


This loss was increased by a plague of locusts,’ The grain crops 


suffered most, and though thehigh price of cotton benefited the country, 
living was dear, millet prices standing as high as 30 pounds the rupee. 
‘Over 25,000 people are said to have left Cutch in search of work. 
Tn 1863, the rainfall, 25°24 inches, was sufficient and well-timed, 
and the harvest good. The very high value of cotton had tempted 
cultivators greatly to increase its cultivation, and before the season 
‘was over, in the large towns and among the labourmg classes grain 
Was so scarce and dear, that there was severe distress. Millet prices 
ose from 30 to 16 pounds. As a measure of relief a state was 
opened and grain sold at low rates. Moncey was also gathered from 













: I Aitchinon's ‘Treaties (1876), TY. 9. 
* Col. H, W. Trevelyan, C.B., Sth June 1861. = 
® In the town of Bhuj 1900 houses were damaged, and in Vagad many villages were 
4 "The locusts are said tohave come from the east and north. After devastating 
Catch they would scem to have been driven west and out to sea. Ship Captains 
from Maskat and Zanzibar, some | sfrom Mdodvi, found the sea 
with their dead bodies. 
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rich Cutch traders in Mindvi and Bombay, and given to the destitute, 
As many as 35,000 of the poor and working classes are said to have 
left Cutch. The management of the new ministers continued 
unsatisfactory. Corruption spread, and at last, one glaring case of 
tampering with the currency being brought to light by the Political 
Agent, Motilal and Midhavdis were suspended, and the chief 


management entrusted to an old servant of the state, Jagjivan Mehta — 


a Nigar Brahman. 

In 1864, a very scanty rainfall of only seven inches, was followed 
by a short harvest and arise in the price of millet from 16 to 154 
pounds. Among the cultivators the want of fodder and water, and 
among the poorer classes of townspeople the high price of grain 
caused great distress. The state import duties on grain were 
remitted, and, against about 8000 return-emigrants, about 23,000 


people are said to have left the country. The management of the 


state wns acuin unsatisfactory. Jagjivan’s power had, in great 
measure, passed to Valabhji Mehta a Mod Vénia, a man of great 
ability who had formerly been mixed up with the Rio's family 
quarrels. | ) 
In 1865, the rainfall, 16°61 inches, was sufficient and well-timed, 
and the harvest good. Though, from the very great dearness of food 
all over the Presidency, millet prices remained steady at 22 pounds, 


prices of labour rose in Bane ami it was on the whole a 
he course of the season 8580 people are 


prosperous year. During t 
said to have returned, and 23,750 to have left the province m search 
of work. In state matters Valabbji's power increased, and Jagjivan 
was dismissed. | | 
In 1866, the rainfall, 20-72 inches, was sufficient. But it did not 
begin till the end of July and then fell so fast thatin some parts 
the houses suffered. Millet prices still continued high, 27} pounds 
the rupee. But wages were at least in proportion, and while 
emigrants fell to 18,600, the number who returned rose to 13,970. 
From ors il to October, the eastern parts of Cutch, ss far west aa 
Bhuj and Mindvi, suffered from a rather severe epidemic of cholera, 
Valabhyi was found to be mismanaging the state for his private gain, 
and to be causing a growing ill-feeling among the minor chiefs. 
At the Political Agent's advice he was dismissed, and the deputy 
collector of Surat, Mr. Shahibudin Ibrahim was appointed minister. 
During this year a son and heir was born to the Rio. _ "¥4 


In 1867, the rainfall, though it lasted late, was very scanty, 7-06 jy 


inches ; the crops, especially cotton suffered, and the want of water 


and grass caused much distress. The price of millet was 22 pounds — 


the rupee. During the year 20,267 persons are ried to have 
left the Y sid nee, and 10,895 to have come bade Under Mr. 
a a in’s management many important improvements were made. 
_ 4m 1868, the rainfall, 8-31 inches, was short, and falling at lone 
intervals, failed to keep alive the young crops. Tiss ateicns oe iy 
in Hajputdna increased the pressure of the bad local harvest, an 


millet prices rose to 214 pounds. Besides of grai there - a 
scarcity, and, in some parts, an absolute want of toddne ana wuien 
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To lighten the distress grain was allowed to pass duty-free. Durmg 
the 5 Mr. Shaihdbudin resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. 
‘Bhogilél Pranvalabhdas. 

Tn 1869, the rainfall, 23:25 inches, was sufficient and well-timed. 
But prospects were spoiled by locusts, who all over the district cansed 
Giaiels ions, and in some places utterly ruined the millet crop with a 
ise of prices from 214 to 18 pounds. Large numbers, made 
destitute by the Réjputina famine, took shelter in Cutch. Transit 
juties on grain were again remitted. In state affairs some 
improvements in the revenue system were carried ont, and for the 
mudance of judicial officers crvil and criminal procedure codes were 





Tn 1870, the rainfall, 7-80 inches, was short, and the harvest poor, 
with millet prices at 224 pounds. Most of the famine immigrants 
returned to Réjputdna and transit grain duties were again levied." 
Some useful changes, including the separation of the functions of 
inagistrate and revenue farmer, were introduced into the management 
of state lands, At the same time the dispntes between the Réoand 
the Bhiyiid on matters of jurisdiction became so serious as to call 
for the interference of Government. 
- In 187], the rainfall, 13 inches, though sufficient was ill-timed, the 
harvest was poor, and millet prices remained as high as 24} pounds, 
Though attempts were made to reduce them, grain transit duties 
were still levied. Considerable trouble was caused by the raids of 
the Deda outlaws, Girdsids of Morvi in Kathiiwir, who had taken 
shelter in Vigad. Under the Political Agent's advice, the Réo and 
the Morvi Managers joined in appointing an officer to act against 
the ontlaws, and order was goon restored. The question of the Rao’s 
| Rye ae the Bhéydd was discussed by Government and the 
‘Réo, and some advance made in clearing and settling the chief points 
im dispute. During this year, the Bohords or Musalmén tradera 
were freed from a remnant of Vania oppression, oe the abolition 
of an old order forbidding them to ride on horseback. The Rao's 
efforts to improve the administration of his state and introduce & 
useful system of state education and vaccination were rewarded by 
his being raised to the dignity of a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Star of India. 
 -Tn 1872, the rainfall, 17°06 inches, was sufficient and timely, but 
i the hopes of a good harvest were spoiled by the ravages of locusts. 
"The price of millet remained as high as 29} pounds. The state also 
suffered from a severe attack of cattle plague, which was said to have 
 ¢ansed the deaths of 2447 head of cattle of the estimated value of 
nearly £4000 (Rs. 40,000). So acute was the disease that in most 
cages animals stricken with it lived only a few hours. As a 
Grand Commander of the Order, His Highness the Réo attended a 
_ Darbar and Chapter of the Star of India in Bombay. The Jadeja 
court still worked badly; but ; was made towards ° 
settlement of some of the points in dies ute. 








! Bom, Ad, Rep, (1870-71, 147. 
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In 1873, the rainfall was partial, varying from 5°11 inches.at Bhuj 
to 24°12 inches at Mandvi. On the whole, except in Bhoj, where’ 
water and fodder were scarce, it was sufficient, crops were good, and 
millet prices fell from 29] to 324 pounds. During this year, the want 
of a responsible minister caused much confusion. There was a 
Waite bia improvement in the working of the Jadeja court. 


In 1874, though the rainfall, 13°30 inches, was sufficient, it was 
too soon over, the crops suffered, and millet prices slightly fell 
to 34 pounds. Mr. Laxuman Krishniji was chosen minister, and 
except that the relations between the Kao and the Bhayid were still 
strained and unsettled, the affairs of the state were well aged. 


In 1875, the rainfall was short, 7:2] inches, the harvest was 
poor, millet prices rose from 34 to 324 pounds, and nearly 50,000 
people are said to have -left in search of work. Besides of grain, 
there was a scarcity of fodder and water. In October the Réo, 
who had for some time been in bad health, went to Bombay to do 
homage to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. In Bombay his 
sickness increased and after bis return he continued to grow weaker 
fill his death on the Ist of January 1876. As his son, the present 
Réo, was only ten years of age, a Regency of four members under 
the Presidency of the Political Agent was appointed. 

In 1876, the rainfall averaging 12 inches was sufficient, and 
though in the west locusts did some slight damage, the crops were on 
the whole fair. Millet prices remained steady at about 32} pounds. 
The Regency consisting of the Political Agent, the minister, a Jadeja 
chief, and a Mandvi merchant were installed. By the death of the 
merchant the number was soon after reduced to three. Durin 
year, the Réo’s sister was married to the Maharaja of Bikan 
event of importance as the first occasion on which a daughter of the 
Cutch house had been united to a Réjputana chief. marriage 
festivities, held at a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), prevented 
the Rao from being present at the great Delhi ceremonial. In honour 
of the proclamation, a Darbér was held at Bhuj on January 1st, 
The Presidency of the Jadeja court was transferred from the Political 
Agent to the minister, and the courts of the minister and assistant 
minister were amalgamated with it. = 

In 1877, the rainfall, 16°62 inches, thongh sufficient, was 
unseasonable, The early crops failed, and though the cold weather 
harvest was good, millet prices rose from 32} to 17 pounds, and the 
poorer classes suffered severely. To lessen the distress, half of the 

in dues were remitted and relief was given by opening works om 

the Tunaand Anjir, and on the Mandvi and Bhu ] Toads. ; ‘coun 
Rao, who is being taughtat Ghuj underthe supervision of the Pedlitiont 
t and his Assistant, made good progress. In November 

1877 he was, in full Darbér, presented by Sir Richard Temple the 
Governor of Bombay, with a Delhi banner. During the year a 
merchant was chosen to fill the place in the Council of Regency. 
To mmprove the ‘pty ipa the country was distributed over eight 
sub-divisions, each under a revenue and judicial officer, with separate 
police and village organization. Efforts were made to ascertain the. 
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mineral and other resources of the state, and measures taken with Chapter VIL 
the view of developing trade and fostering local industries. The Histarv. 
great Mandvi pier and breakwater were begun, the work proving oe 

of great service in employing labour. The two leading difficulties 

in the management of the state are disputes with the Morvi state 

of Kathidwar on foreshore and other rights over the gulf of Cutch, 

and the long-standing jurisdiction difficulty between His Highness 

the Réo, and the leading members of the Bhayéd. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Tae lands of Cutch belong to two main classes, the state, kAalea, 
lands, the property of His Highness the Rio,and the cadet, bhayad, 
lands, in the hands of younger branches of the Rio’s family. The 
state land is held mostly on an occupancy, bata, tenure. Under 
this, so long as he tills the ground properly and pays his rent, the 
holder keeps the land at a fixed rate without fear of bemg turned 
out, Ifthe holder fails to pay the rent or is guilty of waste or want 
of care, the state can force him to give up his holding. But so 
long as he keeps to these conditions, one cultivator can hand over 
his land to another. A second form of tenure is by cash payment, 
eukhdi, under which the cultivator holds land kite S208 ember 
of years. Patches of state, khilea, land are also held on religions, 
diarmdda ; service, paik prajia; and reward, passa, grants, The 
dharmada lands are made over to temples, mosques, and other 
religious institutions for divine service or for charity. During 
good behaviour and submission to the state’s orders, the grantees 
are generally left to manage their lands as they choose. Many 
villages in Cutch are held on this tenure. Service, paik prajia, 
land is given as payment for certain services, and is kept only so 
long as the service is performed. Reward, pasa, lands are grante 
in return for some service done the state in time of danger or 
trouble. 





The cadet, bhaydd, lands are held on condition of fealty and 
allegiance to the central chief or over-lord, the Réo. About half of 


Cutch is held by these under-lords, chiefly the outlying parts, those. 


to the east paying a small yearly tribute and those to the west 
paying nothing. Though these under-chiefs do not recognize = 
occupancy rights in their ordinary tenants, the holders of chari bla 
lands and a class of men called original owners, mulgirasias, are 
not linble to be turned out. In eastern Vigad under the Me ie A 


landlords, girdsids, and others, is a large class of Rajputs and 
once holders of service land, who now in many villages practic 


pay a cash qnit-rent. To pay his private debts, civil can 


attach the cultivator’s share of his fields’ produce, but his field toals 
and plough bullocks cannot be sold. 
Land revenne is generally collected by the cro 
peer system. The only exception is, that in a few of 
lat: willac 
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illages lands are for a short term of years let at a fixed 
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alluvial, fanthi, villages cash rates were introduced m 1879. The state 
share of the crop varies from +to 4 of the produce. The present 
fates were fixed in the time of Desalji the late Rao. In fixmg the 
amount the chief considerations were the quality of the land, the 
rainfall, the water supply, and the character of the cultivator. In 
 eadet, bidydd, or landlord, girasia, villages the proprietor generally 
takes more than the state share, the amount rising in s0me cases to 
one-half of the produce including fodder, and averaging from ten to 
fifteen per cent above the state share. Besides the crop-share there 
are many minor land cesses, of which the chief are a horse cess, 
 ghoda vero, a produce cess, kangari, a watchman's fee, choli, a cash 
fate, varad, and an alienation cess, shedhavear. From the tillers of 
‘@ few lands a fine ia levied, because they do not hold the occupancy 
‘Might to the land, Besides the rent due to the state, durbar, or to 
‘is landlord, girdsia, the cultivator has always to make certain 
payments to religious and charitable establishments and to village 
‘servants. ‘These in the state villages are made from the cultivator’s 
share of the produce and in cadet villages from the common heap. 
_ Formerly the land revenue was realized by a system of farming, 


the farmers not being allowed to levy more than the share, bhag, 1m 


rs force at the time. In 1877-75 the Council of Regency gave up the 
farming system and began to collect the revenue departmentally. 
‘The staff employed in collecting the revenue is, over a group of from 
thirty to 134 villages, an officer styled manager, rahivatddr, on 
monthly pay varying from £6 9s. to £10 11s. (250-400 koris), who 
has under him some agents, /sirkuns. Each village or small group 

of villages has its accountant, dhru or faldti, and its messenger, 
havdldér, All subordinate revenue establishments are under the 
orders of a revenne commissioner, who is aided by an assistant. 

_ Both these officers move about the country during the Paseo 
of the year, and supervise the work of local managers. Just before 
harvest the cultivator goes to the village accountant, dhru, and 
asks leave to cut his crop. The accountant sends word to the 
orate , tahivatdér, who fixes a day, when under the supervision 





Government messenger, havalddr, the cultivator may cut the 
standing corn. When cut, the corn is heaped in the village grain 
yard, a separate stall being kept for each cultivator, where his 
ifferent sorts of grain are stored separately. At such time the 
rng ad om cre) ar his pe Saeed keep strict sh . the NH Rata 
and at the village entrance, that no corn is pilfered or taken away 
on the ely. When the produce of all the fields is gathered in the 
yard, the state share is portioned out in the presence of the 
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manager, vahivatddr, or his chief clerk, the accountant, dhru, the 
Weighman, and the other village officials. The cultivator parcels 
ont the whole into a number of small heaps, and the manager 
“choosing out of it the state share, it is taken away and piled on the 
great heap, qanj, The great heap, ganj, if not sold in advance, is 
take ito Bhuj, and either sold or stored in the state granary, Kothar. 
In some rare cases when the cultivator and the manager, rahivatdar, 
agree to the price, the standing corn is estimated at a certain weight, 
and the state, darhdr, share taken nccording to the calculation. 


“* “ormerly ‘the accountant, messenger, and others employed im 
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vat tlic et anicahly money salaries. A. revenue survey “of the 
pays then ty mont progress. To encourage the digging of wells 
the state makes a grant of from £1 6s. to £2 (Rs. 13- 20) for 
sie Reena een Me tie ameter can work, and other 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


a 


sognizance of disputes, thefts, and other minor offences, and except 
that quarrels between proprietors and such serious crimes as murder 
went before the Darbdr, their powers were little, if at all, interfered 
with. Vagad, though the chiefs had jurisdiction over their own 
people, was to some extent an exception. In Abdisa murder and 
other serious offences came, in the first instance, before the chiefs 
on whose estate they occurred, but in Vagad, serious cases were 
first inquired into by the Agency police, and then handed over to 
fe Thi Tn villages belonging to the Réo, the revenne officers 
took cognizance of petty offences, re rtmg the more serious to 
the Darbar, where they were peebodally dealt with by the Réo, 
depositions being taken and read to the party or parties concerned. 
Civil cases were either heard in the Réo's presence, or investigated 
by one of his courts, panchayats, of which there were two, composed 
the members of the Bhiydd and other respectable officials. For 
most offences the usual punishment was fine, with imprisonment 
when the fine could not be paid. The improvement of the 
administration of justice was a subject to which the late Rao paid 
touch attention, and under his rule several changes were made. In 
1869 civil and criminal procedure codes, on the model of those in 
force in British districts, were introduced. These codes are at 
present (1879) under revision. 
* There are now three classes of courts in the province: those with 
jurisdiction in the Réo’s domain only, those with jurisdiction in the 
estates of petty chiefs, and those whose power extends over the 
whole province. In the Réo’s villages revenue and judicial powers 
have to a certain extent been separated, and for the sake of efciency 
and proper supervision the province has been formed into eight 
| ivisions, talukéds, each under the judicial charge of a subordinate 
judge, nydyddhish, All of these officers have both civil and criminal, 
‘and three of the eight, those stationed at Bhachién, Mundra, and 
 Lakhpat, have in addition, revenue powers. They are divided mto 
two classes, the first with, in criminal matters power to imprison for 
one year and fine up to £24 (Rs. 250) and to try civil suits up to 
£195 ee. 1250) in value ; the second able to try civil suits up to 
£50 (Rs. 500) and in criminal matters imprison for three months, 
and fine up to £6 (Rs. 60). OF the eight subordinate judges, five, 
at Répar, Anjér, Bhuj, Méndvi, and Abdisa are first class, and 
three, at Bhachéu, Mundra, and Lakhpat are second class. Besides 
the judges, three commandants of posts, thandars, at Khadir, 


Foruerty (1854) within their own estates, the petty chiefs took Chapter IX. c 
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district courts, is the High Court, varisht addlat, with one judge, 
who is also deputy minister, naib diwin, and one assistant judg | 
Tt hears appeals from, and original cases beyond the powers uf, the | 
district courts, and in addition the cases of the guarantee holders — 
according to the settlement of 1872. Thus the varixht adalat hn q 
practically two sides Mivilea and jadeja, and exercises full civil and B 
criminal jurisdiction throughout the province, sentences of death, 
transportation for life, and fourteen years imprisonment being 7 
subject to confirmation by the Council of Regency. The first judge 97 
presides over the jddeja side of the court, besides doing-the ‘mile 
important work of the kAdilsa side, of which the lighter work devolves 
on the assistant judge. The courts in the territory unde® 
subordinate chiefs are the landholders’ courts of which details are | 
aven below under the head “ Jédeja Court”. Appeals fromthe | 
ecisions of the verisht addlat are heard by the Diwén’s Court, which 
is presided over by the Diwan, Cases considered hy him of special | 
importance are reserved by the Diwan for disposal by the Council of / 
Regency. : +o 
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In 1877-78, exclusive of cases brought in the courts of propr : 
and petty chiefs who keep no record of proceedings, 4852 suits were — 
filed. This with 1668 cases in arrears gave a total of 6520 for 
decision. Of these, in the course of the year, 5871] were settled, 
leaving 649 in arrears. Of 1266 appeals, 1123 were disposed of — 
and 143 left on the files. The total value of suite on the files was 
£37,542 8s. (Rs. 3,75,424), a 
Under the system of registration introduced in 1878, persons 
acquiring immovable property and wishing to have its transfer 
recognized, produce their deeds before the subordinate j Lares, 
nydyddhishes, who, ou payment of certain fees, take copies of deeds — 
and give certificates that they have been copied. . 
Tn 1854 Végud was the only district with a systematic police. 
Under the Ps sek Political Rent Was a troop of arog : \ 7 4 : 
reuse of 74 erat u dafedars, 93 horsemen, he ay. 
= NGSSEn gers, d Oitatis, an horse boys, the whole paid by the Rao. 
OF this body one native officer and weal ats = sath thirty 
horsemen were, for police purposes, stationed in Vigad. Withthe 7. 
native officer was a Gujariti writer, who made a record Of 
complaints and proceedings, and submitted thom to the Ags stant 
Political Agent, and he forwarded them to the Réo with on each — 
case an endorsement of what seemed necessary. Posts of horse nen 
Were stationed in eleven villages, and the native officer and writers. 


moving about were ready to aid any party in want of help. ‘This i 
beta helped by the isolated p isn oe Viigad, pint most 
Aleult for criminals to EeCape, and ensured ad a high degree of safety 
of person and property. In 1872, on the representation of the Political | 
ge the Ric appointed @ special officer to reor aa the wl ce, 
or the chan (ficient and properly equipped force was estublished 
over the whole of the Rio's territory. For all state villares (OHOeIen 
village headmen A (ee Patel# with the powers and privileges of — 


‘t the same time simple rules were drawn mp ‘ 
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for therr guidance, and the holders of service land, pasdita, were ChapterIX. 
declared liable for duty as village police. A small body of water Tasting” Tan 
police, organized in 1577, has proved very useful in looking after 
the discipline of merchant vessels, in preventing and detecting sea rite ay 
rime, and in helping boats in distress. The whole land police force - 
includes three divisions, each distributed over a certain number of Le 
‘posts, thitwis, At the head isthe Police Commissioner with an i 
assistant in the troublesome district of Vigad and an inst “ctor Im 
 Abdisa. In addition to his general control the Commissioner has 
special charge of the central districts. Under the Commissioner's i. 
supervision each district has its rural chief constable, foujdir, and oe, 
each chief town its city chief constable, kotval. In 1877 the strength os 
of the force was 232 mounted and 412 foot police, and the total cost 
was £9578 12s. (Rs. 95,786). The men are regularly drilled and 
when not on duty are allowed to attend night schools. Freed by 
the presence of a detachment of British troops from the fear of 
any foreign foe or unruly subject, the Cutch state has for years Ys 
been almost entirely without a regularly organized military force. 3 
‘The establishment consisted of a body of Musalmin horse, with a ~ 
nominal strength of ninety-five, and an Arab militia, sibandi, 500 
Hi stron, - ‘The Musalman horse, who received in pay about £1400 
of (Rs. £4,000) & year, were in 1876 found utterly unfit for actual 
service. Out of ninety-five barely thirty were forthcoming. In 
consequence of this it was arranged with their leaders that they oe 
should furnish a reduced number of effective horsemen. The Arabs 
of the militia, though useful as sentinels were unwilling to obey 
rtles or submit to discipline, and they were too lazy an proud to 
discharge ordinary police duties. This body has (1877-78) been 
reformed and reduced to 300, Those who had not settled in Cutch 
“were paid a gratuity and induced to return to their native land, 
In 1877, against 1098 inthe year before, 2065 offences were 
“reported to the police. Of 3349 persons arrested 3169 were sent 
for trial. The courts dealt with 7151 persons sieve 5208 in the 


aa 








revious year, Of these 1226 were discharged, 2468 acquitted, 
8318 convicted, and 132 remained untried at the close of the year. 
@ OF 253 ap ls, in 96 the original sentence was confirmed, in 4 it 
an was modified, and in 17 reversed. In 16 cases further inquiry was 
ordered, and 24, most of them questions of compensation, remamed 
The followin g statement shows the amount of property stolen and 
recovered during the four years ending 1877-78: 

| - Cuteh Police. ~ Property Stolen and Recovered, 1874-1877. 
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_ Since the earliest British connection with Cutch the province has 
borne a bad name as the part of western India where child murder 
was most commonly practised.' Besides the Jadeja tribe, at once 
the most powerful in the province and the most prtdencgee 2: 
murderers of their children, the custom prevailed amon 

amaller Rajput and Musalmin clans, the Hothis, Dedias, Mokalsis, 

Phuls, Dals, Varamsis, Jhiris, Buttas, Barichs, Pida, Ohiaaaee 
Kanaddes, Kors, Amara, Véndnés, Bhimanis, and Verara. san 
extent to which the practice was carried before the days of British 
interference no details are available. But it seems probable that, 
at least among the Jédejas no female infants and not nearly all 
male infants were allowed to live.’ Child murder has, probably 
from very early times, been ] d by the Jadejis as by other 
Rajput tribes.‘ In the case of the Cutch J dejas several circumstances 
combined to make the eustom universal, The early conversion of 
the Jidejis and other members of the Samma tribe to Islam 
lowered them in the eyes of the stauncher eats! And since 
then their loneliness, their pride, and their poverty made tribes 
hold aloof, who might otherwise have married with them. 


' The custom ‘es prevailed « the Kathiiwar and Mahi Kantha Jadejas. 

3 Sir A. Furnes, Jour. R. A. Soc. 1 14, Capt. MacMurdo's list is slightl dient: 
ae SOK) families of Muhammadane who bee Jideja descent, among rongh Venha, 

odhs, Dals, Kers, Hothis, Mokalsis, Jaisils, annaia, Jhadhis, and Bhintis practim 
infanticide.’ Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. I]. 24%. Dr. Bhanu Daji (Prive Essay on 
Infanticide 144, p. 55,) adda Miinds, 

3 The fact that female children have (1629) been found at all shows that our efforts 
have not been entirely fruitless, Sir A. Burnes, Jour. R. A. Soc. 1, 196 Both Col. Tod 
(1823) (Western 7 475) and Sir A. Bornes (1820) (Jour. R. A Bee, FT. 198) were 
aatiafied that boys aa well ns girls were killed. ‘During upwards of a dozen reigna 
ee eas Be ofa Rio of Catch escaped the mthless pride of their sires,’ Bam, 

v 

“Ina passage in the Mahdbhirat, abont 350 ne. (V. de St, Martin, 
et Latins Sar ['Inde, 403) the Djortifds and other ies Panjdb tribes per Here 
murdering their children recall gg 402-410). Tt ia said that all the Sams 
infantici ot (IE 3%) found ts Hindus. (MacMurdo, Bom, Lit. Soc. Trans. II, 240), 
ig anaconda Ls Soe the aan cushy: ee Fetiiaeee ragiir, lta of Meywar, 


! : Patota. (ispeathsn, 1. FHS). According to M Lennan cart 
Msn, 198,10) the origin of female infantile, cmon among sages 

is refera TIDE cl 
of self-an female infants were allowed to lage aie pain 
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generally t ) traced to a primal state of strife the ar the Jidejds ahows that, late 
in a tribe's history, circumstances unconnected atrife, arise to make general, — 
if not to iendaes tke sents #h el 
"The leading cause of the universality of the p ce among Jiddejis is their 
of caste by intermarrying with Musalmdna, owner of ne nore of lands aioe | 
Rajat ee phar ae Aine cited hand of a nie ee rom Tod's 
asthin u Daji (Infantici artagea adds, to acornars, — 
ai ol, ie iy rs ey ot Cae le 
mi poverty, MacMurdo (Trans. 
peep en oT Oa at ean, es , 
re becoming | | Se ping he the same passage, he says there is 6 
eli ride he practice, for a Jideja conceives ita | character 
his daughter should Saray ban So Mra, Postans (1 Si), who traces ial : 












| pride": ‘The Jadeja oomsidéts 1a inte of character nice Cb 

forno man is his equal’ (Cutch, hao The right of destro ei 
Walker (1805), grew mya which t ober sen to 
oo caste, (Bom, Gov. Se xXI A ie 325), want of sigh 


a the Fadejie gana iting | ther Pat one eet See 
ree eeabl dexieae of calt go Sie eee ae y tse 
pr Nahas for thot their daughters, RAjasthde gag dagen oe a 
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According to chee tradition the custom dates from about the 
middle of the twelfth century. Of the story of its origin there 
seem to be two versions, one tracing it to Jédeja pride, the other 
to Jadeja unpopularity. According to the pride theory, either 
Vira or Halla, two brothers seventh in descent from Jim Unar 
(12th century) had seven daughters. To find husbands for these 
a the family priest was sent to all the neighbouring tribes. 
ailing im his search he came back declaring that no man was fit to 
marry a Samma. Hearing this the danghters vowed that naar 
than burden or disgrace their family they would die satis. The 
priest tried to dissunde them, but their father was willing, and 
choosing a less scrapulons Brahman the sacrifice was made and the 
family honour saved.* According to the unpopularity theory, at the 
marriage of the daughter of Halla to the chief of Umarkot a fight 
arose and the prince of Umarkot and 10,000 of his men were slain. 
ah bride joined the Sumra safis, and as she went to the funeral 
islet her father’s house, praying that every Jaédeja’s danghter 
ee ht prove barren and sickly. Since then, says the bard, no one is 
ling to marry a Jadeja girl! 
The child’s life was generally taken by giving it milk drugged 
with opium, or it was smothered by drawing the umbilical cord over 
face, or it was left to die of weakness or of want of care* 
When a girl was born the father was seldom told, all he heard 
was that hia wife had been delivered and that the child was in 
heaven. On this he bathed and nothing more was said. Sometimes 
the mother refused to take the babe’s life. Then the father was 
called, and unless, which was rare, bis heart softened, he or 





neither to enter the house nor cat tall the child was dead. Shrinking 


from it at first, women soon app vA of the custom and when ol 
were keener than the men that no girl's life should be spared. 
sdf aaa custom the body of the child was privately 


“The. commonness of child murder in Cutch was first in 1804 
brought | to a notice of Government by Captain Seton, then on a 
cing mission at the R4o’s court,"| In "1807 Colonel Walker tried 

Fateh Muhammad to exert himself to put down the practice. 
Bat he pleaded that the custom was from | and should not be 
interfered with’ The subject was prominently discussed in 1816, 








* Tod's Western India, 477 
? Bom. Gov, Sel. XV. ‘ti, BG, Col Walker's vorsion (Rom. Gov, Sel. XX ATX, 323 . 
324) differs ‘in making the number of victims one instead of seven and in 
the father for ree ee amare narriag on too perfect a 
“Eanes According to another nceount (Ditto, 363) their Mahammadan 
the Jédeja chiefs’ rea Page in et poses This they evaded 
Seating that in their easte daughters were not allowed to live, Then, fearful that 
the untruth would be found out, and trusting to the pro of their family priests 
‘that the guilt should be on their heads, they ed their daughters. 
* Tod's Western India, 475. 
4 Bom, Gov. a KXXIX, 390. Captain pee pin a Fomor ee ee 
finde ] , drowning in a basin o or laying im i 
Ti Bom. Tat Soc. M1. a ae Tank 
o, Trans, Bor, | 
+ ean Gor Sel, CXLVIT, 5, ? Bom. Gov, Sel, CALVO, 6. 
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Chapter IX. ni in the treaty of that year no reference to it is made.’ In 1819 
Justice. Captain McMurdo describes female infanticide as universal among 
Infanticid the Jidejis. He estimated that among that tribe about 1000 girls 
Br were killed every year, and that in the whole province there were not 
sixty, probably not more than thirty, girls alive. The few that had 
been spared belonged to Vaishnavite or Musalmiin families? In the 
next year (1919) one of the chief reasons for the extreme lemency of 
the terms of the treaty waa the hope that the Réo and smaller chiefs 
would exert themselves to put a step to infanticide, The Rao 
engaged that in his family the custom should cease, and the Bhiyad 
entered into a written agreement that any case of infanticide in 
their families should be punished jointly by the British Government 
and the Réo." This agreement would seem to have remained almost 
a dead letter.* In 1823 Colonel Tod learned on good authority 
that though more pains were taken to hide it, the practice had not at 
all become less common. He heard and bolleesd that boys as well 
as girls were put to death.’ In the same year, Mr. Gardiner, the 
Resident, reported some successes in the attempts to save life." But 
the success was small, for in 1826 a census of twenty-five Vagad 
villages showed about six boys to one girl. Nor was this the whole 
evil. Chiefs had rarely more than one son and ropes killed male 
as well as female children.’ A further census taken in 1828 showed 
that in 112 villages, in different parts of Cutch, of 959 children, Bn 
were boys and 1-44 girls." This thongh pe ea Dale eth a sili 
advance, In 1830 Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, feared 
the great sacrifices that had been made in the hope of abolishing : 
infanticide had proved somewhat fruitless) He warned the en 8 
that the English nation hated the crime, and that by continuing to 
practise it they ran the risk of losing British support” In 1834 on 
assuming the government, the young Réo Desalji took a fresh paper 
from ‘hs et ve who again promised to give up the practice or 
to abide the aoalee This had rue ch effect.” In 1899 
the Resident Captain 3 Jelville wrote that female infanticide was 
toe : to a lamentable extent, and that very little had as yet been 
lone to put it down. In the Jédeja population of 12,000 adult 
¥ males, it was hard to find 500 females born in Cutch. Except the 
_ Rao, not one of the Jidejaés had any wish that the practico should — 








a ' Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 34-38. 27 Li on 
; Aitchinn' 870) fea: Trans. Bom, Lit, Soc. 1. 242. wr 
(January 26) Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor, wrote from Cutch that the 

end wenld be best gnined by caution and delicacy in the means of detecting guilt 
: Sarangi late ara ear ees Roe. 10 of 182], 74, Bo ‘ 
esters thought that until limit 

custom of sharing family otatn nothin nf could be done pg i oe ee > 





(455). In a "bat the ean t down the practice by li 
the an vani ot his chioke 
rile, ‘Rajasthin, in ni ba ty led them to break through | 
| Bom Te om C2 VII, & ? Sir A. Bornes, ee 
* Sir A, Burnes in Jour. BR. A. Soc. 1. 197, A carte cnn tak 100 showed 
scarcely gach oan ey In 26 towns and village as ee prs 1890 | 


ij girls. ia. J. Barnes’ Sind Court, §. innte dated 
W Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIH, 8. ir, Poston (158, Coh ie Cea 


murder among the Jade} if it iveraal, 
girls, are thous of 1818, jae ap if it wan um Hine Sqn 
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census showed among the whole Jideja population 8672 males and 
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cease, In this year a case was proved and the offender fined. In 
1840, at the Rao’s request, the Jadejés executed a deed binding 
themselves to prepare a true yearly return of their numbers, to report 
all oe Srprade and still births, to send early news of any child murder, 
and in default to be fined, the fines going to form a fund in aid of 
the marriage of poor Jadejis! A census taken in the same year 
showed 2625 male and $35 female children of Jdédeja origin or 
about one girl to seven boys.? In 184] the Rao who did his utmost 
to put down the practice issued a proclamation, requiring under 
evere penalties all tribes akin to the Jaédejés to abstain from the 
crime, and later on in the same year, asa case of infanticide was. 
proved against one of them, the Hothi tribe were required to Ciyeatl 
similar engagements.* At the same time rewards were offered for 
information. In 1944 the Jideja chiefa, summoned by the Political 
Agent, acknowledged their failure to keep their promise and meet 


agreement, afterwards renewed in 1846, engagmg to entertain 


midwives, to report and keep birth and death- registers, to take 


notice of all premature births, and if an infant died to have the cause 


certified by two or three respectable persons. These stricter rules. 


were not without some result. During the five years ending 1847, 


the ortion of females to males had risen from one in eight to. 


one in five. In April 1848 Government drew attention to the fnilure 


of the chiefs to report cases of crime, and suggested heavier penalties. 


for the breach of this and other engagements. At the same time to 
help the — Jédejisin marrying their danghters, a fund was 
British and an equal amount from the Cutch Government. The 
census of 1852 showed a proportion of one in four. In 1854 a 
staff of three writers was engaged to go round to all Jédeja villages 
and, making a list of births, marriages, and deaths, to compile the 
whole on their return to Bhuj, bringing any suspicious cases to 


the notice of Government. Since then no fresh measures have 


been introduced. Suggestions to lower marriage expenses and to: 
widen the circle within which Jédeja girls can marry, have hitherto 
had little effect. 

~ The 1878 census showed, exclusive of the wives of the Jidejés, 
who belonged to other Rajput tribes, 4272 Jadeja females and 8371 
males or about one female to two males. Still constant care was 
wanted to prevent infanticide from again becoming common. In 
1873 the death rate among female infants rose, 138 ont of 373 dying 
eompared with 72 out of $84 among male infants. In some villages 
child murder was still unchecked. In the Abdisa town of Nalia 
every female infant was systematically put to death. During eleven 
years, of thirty-nine female infants only five had lived, while of 
forty-nine boys only ten had died.‘ Since 1874 with unceasing care 
steady progress has been made. During the last sixty years the all 
but tniversal practice has fallen into such disnse that the 1877 









77 Hom, Gov. Sel, CXLVIL. & * Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIL 9. 
® Bom. Gov. Sel. XV, 64. * Bom. Gov, Sel, CRLVIL 10. 


he wishes of the British Government, and entered into a further 
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8042 females, a proportion of one female to 1°07 males, and under. 
the age of twenty a return so nearly equal as 105 males to 100° 


females. In the same year the Cutch infanticide fund amounted to 


£7990 (Rs. 79,900) of which £538 (Rs. 5380) were given to help 


poor Jadejis in marrying their daughters.! 

Of eleven recognized places for confining prisoners ten are 
lock-nps, and one at Bhuj, for cases of more than one month’s 
imprisonment, 1s a large well managed jail with room for 300 
inmates. In 1877 the oleven jails held altogether 2324 prisoners 
ora daily average of 201, The prisoners in the Bhuj jail, under the 
superintendence of a jailor and staff, are chiefly employes in weaving 
tapes, towels, and rough white, chotdra, cloth. n 1877 the total 
cost was £1143 (Rs, 11,430) or an average of £5 (Rs. 50) to each 
prisoner. 

The Jédeja court is a special Cutch institution. Under the 
presidency of the deputy minister, naib diwén, its business is 
scaductad) by a bench of four Jideja nobles, members of the Bhéyad, 
and chosen by His Highness the Rio. This special court owes ite 
origin to the guarantee granted by the British Government to the 
Jideja chiefs under the terms of the treaty of 1819. At first, 
neither the persons included under the guarantee nor the nature or 

ope of the guarantee was Sees It has only been after a or 
of inquiry and discussion lasting over nearl sixty yeara, that a 
seulement has. (1878) back ade This "otilenint fixes the 
number of guarantee holders at 139, and as regards theircivil and 
criminal powers in their own estates arranges them into four classes. 
The first class, holders of more than fifteen Villages, have full civil 
powers, and in criminal matters jurisdiction up to cases involving 
seven years imprisonment or a fine of about £158 (6000 keris); the 
second class of holders, with more than five villages, have power 
to settle civil cases up to about £263 (10,000 korix) in value, and 
criminal cases up to two years imprisonment or £52 (2000 
koris) fine; the third class, with more than one village, have 
civil jurisdiction up to £52 (2000 koris), and criminal up to three 
months’ imprisonment and £7 16s. (300 keris) fine; and the fourth 
class, owners of one village, have civil powers up to £5 (200 koris ry 
and power to imprison for fifteen days or fine £1 6s. (50 horts). 
Except that, with the concurrence of the Political Agent, the 
Rao has power to call for and quash any proceedings that are shown 
to be unjust, no appeal lies in oxiantiant matters from a first class 
holder in cases involving a maximum sentence of three month’s 





imprisonment or £5 4s. (200 koris) fine, or from a second class 


holder from a maximum sentence of ona months imprisonment, oF 
£2 12s. (100 keris) fine; or in civil cases from decisions of first 





ani 2 

' Jideja girls now find husbands in several classes of Rajputs. The chief are 
Jhiila, Chohan, Jethva, Rithod, Vighela, Parmdr, Sodha, Mehida Chi Gobel, 
Bindhal, Solanki, and the offahoot An nf Chiddamda nd | Ker. a i 


26 in Mandvi, 60 in Abdisa, and 10 in Lali, 
1878. Tho lst inciudes the descendants af all seat tc 


* Of these 18 are in oY I] in Bhachin, 2 in ae 
chiefs at the date of the 1819 treaty. Political Agent, 170, 6th October 1807, 


tical Agent A107, 5th Ae 
vho held the position of 
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class holders, when not more than £130 (5000 korts), or of second 
class holders when not more than £52 (2000 koris) are in dispute. 

Of the 139 guarantee holders only fifteen have, by owning a village 
of not less than seventy-five houses, been held fit to exercise civil 
and criminal powers. Of the fifteen, one, the Thakor of Morvi, 1s in 
the first, five are in the third, and nine are in the fourth class.' 

It is the work of the Jiideja court to hear civil and criminal cases, 
arising on the estates of puarantee holders and beyond their powers; 
and cases in which a guarantee holder is concerned, or in which 
one or both of the parties live on a guarantee holder’s estate. 
Sentences of death, transportation for life, or fourteen years 
imprisonment are subject to confirmation by His Highness the Rio. 
Appeals from the decisions of jurisdiction holders lie to the Jadeja 
court in all cases above their final jurisdiction. From the Jadeja 
conrt an appeal lies to the Réo, and from him to Government, 
if the matter in dispute is the land or revenue of a guarantee 
holder. Boundary disputes in which a guarantee holder is a party 
are decided by the Jddeja court with an appeal to the Réo, and a 





further appeal to Government if the party dissatisfied isa guarantee 
holder, Boundary cases in which the Réo isa party, are decided 


by the Jédeja court with an appeal to Government, 
“The following summary of the different phases through which, 
between 1819 and 1879, the question of the rights and duties of 

narantee holders has passed, has heen prepared by Colonel L. C. 
Barton, who, as Political Agent, (1577-78) took a leading part in 
removing the last difficulties that stood m the way of a final 
settlement.” 

The ruling principle of the different: sub-divisions of the great 
Rajput race is that all the sons of a chief must be provided for out 
of the family estate. The case is well put m the SaLOWIne Peete 
in Tod’s Rajasthén.’ ‘In all large estates the chief must provid 
for his sons or brothers, according tohis means. In an estate worth 
from £6000 to £9000 (Rs. 60,000 - 80,000) a year, the second 
brother might have a village he age a yearly rent of from £300 
to £500 (Rs. 3000-5000). This is his patrimony, hapoti, and 
this he may increase by good service at the court of his sovereign 
or abroad. Juniors ihiere in proportion. These again sub-divide 
and have thoir littlo roll of dependents. The extent to which 


‘sub-division is carried in some Kay estates 1s muinous to the 


protection and general welfare of the country. It is pursued in 
some parts until there is actually nothing left sufficiently large to 
share, or to furnish subsistence for one individual.’ Consequently 
a great deprivation of services to the state ensnes, especially in the 
isolated lordships, thikordts, scattered over the country, 1s amongst 
the Cotch Jédejis, the Kathidiwér tribes, and tho small Gujarat 
independencies bordering on the western Rajput states. In these 
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1 Mosh of the material for this sketch is taken from Wyllie's ‘Réo of Cutch and 
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Chapter IX. = countries the system of minute sub-division is termed Bhaydd or 

Justice. brotherhood, synonymous to the French tenure by frerage. ‘Give 
/ Jideja Court,  ™° ™Y share,’ says the Rajput when he reaches manhood ; and thus 
_ they go on clipping and paring till all are impoverished. The 
divisibility of the Cutch and Kathiiwar frerage carried to the — 
most destructive extent, is productive of litigation, crime, and | 
misery. This custom and the difficulty of finding dowers for thoir 
daughters, are the two chief causes of Rajput infanticide, 


When in 1816 the British Government interfered in the affairs 
of Cutch, besides estates held by Rajputs of other tribes, between 
one-third and one-half of the entire area of the province had passed 
into the hands of the Rao’s brotherhood. Durmg the reign of the 
mad ao Rayadhan (1779-1814), and the struggles for power between 
Jamadér Fateh Muhammad and Diwin Hansraj, the Jadeja Bhaiyad 
for the most part held aloof, living on their own estates and 
watching the course of events. When in 1814 the British Govern- 
ment found it necessary to interfere in order to check the anarchy ) 
which threatened to ruin the state, a proclamation was issued to — 
the Jadeja ee assuring them —_ so long as they reaee - 

iet, their rights and privileges would be respected. The effect 
of this oro Ais ci pe raise the position and power of the members 
of the Shivyad. When Captain Ale oMlurda to choose i. ALUCCOSsOr 
to Rayadhan, he consulted fifteen of the leading Jédojas, and his 
choice fell on their nominee, And in 1819, when Réo Bharmalji 
was deposed, the succession was again in accordance with the votes 
of the oad ye In return for the help given by the chiefs, they 
received under the terms of tho treaty of 1819, a much better 
omen than they had any right to expect. The deposition of 

té0 Bhirmalji was made to rest, not upon his ehh incapacity to. 
govern, but upon the desire of the Jideja Bhiiyid. In the next 
article the Company acknowledged Desalji as Rao of Cutch, not b 
right of birth, but by election of the Tédoia chiefs. In the fourth 
article the Jideja Bhiyid, as at the time the sole depositary of 
power, determined with the Honourable Company's advice that 
aregency should be formed. When, under the sixth article the 
Company agreed to leave a British force in Cutch, this concession 
was sad 6 at the desire of Rio Shri Desalji andthe Jédeja Bhayad, 
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z and, as though the normal Government of Cutch were nota despotism 

J but a limited monarchy, fonds for the payment of the force were 
“ae guaranteed by the same Rao Shri Desalji and the cae Bhiyiid. 
ei Again in the fourteenth article, providing the British Government 

i with military aid from the Cutch state, a epecial clause was added 
impose any duties on the Jaédeja Bhiydd contrary to their established. 
customs. Still more important were the tenth, sixteenth, and 





entoeentt articles, The tenth provided that the British Gov eTOmen . a 
: should exercise no authority over the domestic concerns of the Rao, 
orthoses of any of the Jideja chieftains, and that the Rao, his heirs, 
% = mocesso jheael be Poesia masters of their territory. In 
=e he sixteenth the British Government guaranteed the Jédeja chiefs 
AN of the Bhiyid, and generally all Rajput chiefs in Cubs full 
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oyment of their possessions, and in the eighteenth they stipulated Chapter IX. 
Soe con conferring the guarantee, that the Jadeja chiefs shoul enter Justice. 
into a written engagement to abstain from infanticide. 


“The result of this trenty was that the utmost advantages of fl 
British interference were secured to the Jiddeja chiefs, while the WZ 
burdens inseparable therefrom were heaped on the Rao, then a minor | 
oftwo orthree years, In January 1821, the Honourable Mountatuart 
El hinstone, Governor of Bombay, vinitad Cutch, He has left the 
following necount of the relations between the Réo and the smaller 
chiefs. *'The Réo’s ordinary jurisdiction 1s confined to his own 
demesne, each Jideja chief exercising unlimited authority within his a> 
own lands. The Rao can call on the Jadejas to serve him in war, a. 
but must fornish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with ye 
his army. Hoeis the guardian of the public ‘peace, and as such a 
chastises all robbers and other general enemies. It would seem wa 
likewise that he ought to repress private war and decide all 
disputes between chiefs; bub this prerogative, though constantly ¥ 
exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each chief hasa similar a 
body of ‘kinsmen, who possess shares of the original appanage of the 
ly, and stand in the same relation of nominal dependence to “£ 
him, that he bears to the Réo.’! OF the condition of the chiefs ae 
Mr. Elphinstone observed : ‘ Some of them are reduced to poverty by . 
the numerous sub-divisions of their estates, every younger brother 
being entitled to a share equal to one-third, and often to one-half 
of that of the elder, but on the whole, the number of estates that 
have descended to single heirs induces a suspicion that in Cutch 
infanticide is not confined to females.’ In regard tothe policy to be 
: pore ued by the pears towards the Jtdeyjia, he laid down the 
following directions: ‘It is necessary that the Jédejis should be 
Satod with attention and civility, and that care should be taken _ 

¥h oe. reach on their privileges. The vigilance of the Resident 3 
nould inst the negligence, partiality, or corraption which as 

















| by the Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the a” 
oh ‘% Wis authority should repress all attempts on their part to n> 
er the Lae por of plunder orof private war, and his moderation Ag 
ald against the temptation of adding to tho Réo’s a, 
‘possessions | by forfeiture even in cases where the resistance of a. 
A | chief should have required the employment of military foree. Great i 
‘care should be taken to avoid any ap rey of arrogance in 
treatment of the Jédeja chiefs ; but o not think there is any 
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necessity for referring political questions to the decision of their body, 
to the extent which a superficial view of the correspondence of the 
Residency would lead us to think usual. Jt is natural to suppose 


that the former Raos would consult the principal Jadejas before ; 


they entered on any measure that required the cordial co-operation 
of the Bhéydd, and in the absence of an efficient sovereign, it is 
still more necessary that the Regency should learn the sentiment of 
that body, but it does not appear to be usual, or to be expected, or 
to be practicable that all should be assembled to give their votea 
even on the most important questions. The Resident should 
continue to consult the greatest chiefs separately or together, as he 
thinks best suited to the occasion, and may extend or confine the 
number according to the importance of the question; but I should 
think fifty or sixty the greatest number that need ever be consulted.” 


_ Daring the minority of Réo Desalji (1819-1834) the affairs of 
the state were managed by a Council of Regency, at the head of 
which was the British Resident. During the latter half of this 
Seage (1827-1834) the post was held by Major, afterwards 
ir Henry, Pottinger, who, while in the main respecting the 
Jideja independence, sia # gahia a centralizing policy. 
Powers likely to interfere with the maintenance of public order, 
or with the policy of a good and strong government, were firmly 
but quietly taken out of their hands. They could no longer put 
their people to death, nor could they venture openly to disobey the 
direct orders of the Regency, acting for the Darbér. Of the Jddeja 
members of the Regency, Capt. Walter, Assistant Resident (February 
1528), has left the following account: ‘From the Jideja chiefa who 
are members of the Regency, no assistance has ever been derived, 
Considering the attainment of the commonest qualifications as 
beneath their dignity as Rajputs, they are as little. ted from 
their ignorance as it 1s foreign to their habits, to interfere or advise 
in the affairs of the Rao. On their own estates they evince the 
greatest ignorance of their own affairs; but during their customary 
residence at Bhuj, they appear to be solicitous of nothing else; 
and, without their own individual interests are concerned, neither 
an opimion nor judgment is ever expressed by them, excepting 
in cases where the ministers, wishing to give weight to their own 
proposals, bring the Jidejis to assert their concurrence,?? 


_In 1850, when Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, visited. 
Cutch he assembled the Jadeja chiefs and soundly abated them. 
for their bad return for the liberal treatment they had received 
eleven years before. ‘ Your lands,’ he said, ‘have been guaranteed to 
you and your descendants by the British Government without the 
we seem of one cowry ot ees payment to it orto your Prince; 
and without fixing any specific aid of troops in the event of invasion, or 
of the public peace being disturbed. Since then you have allowed. 
small and despicable bands of plunderers to traverse the country 
and carry off booty from the principal towns of your Prince. T 





* Wyllie’s External Policy of India, 265. * Wyllie's External Policy of India, 267. 
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have desired the Resident and the minister to inform me of the Chapter IX. 
‘name of any person that distinguished himself during the late Justice. 
“Mifima incursion, but not one name has been brought tomy notice, = y,4.5, court. 
‘and I find that a large body of Rajput chiefs, boasting the name ait 
of didejas and of devoted allegiance to their ruler, considering 
themselves sheltered by our too generous guarantee from the 

just resentment of their Prince, made not one effort to protect 
his towns from plunder or his fields from devastation, apparently 
satisfied if they saved their own estates from similar evils, and 
in some instances it is strongly suspected that the exemption 
of these from attack was the price of a base, if not of a traitorous 
inactivity. This has passed; but let it be known in future, that 
there is nothing in the British guarantee that frees the chiefs 

from their allegiance, or from the aid art are bound to give 
‘their Prince. Any chief, who after this fails to exert himself to 
the utmost to oppose and destroy his (the Réo’s) enemies or 
plunderers, will be dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as 
the slightest punishment, be proclaimed to have forfeited all right 
to British protection” ‘The Resident,’ Sir John added, ‘has been 
instructed 4s me to communicate with all of you individually upon 
this subject, which is one of much importance for you fully to 
anderstand. He will explain to you the mode in which you can 
best fulfil obligations that belong to your condition, and which are 
not specified in any engagement or treaty, because they are implied 
a3 duties that can neither be evaded nor ne lected without the total 
dissolution of those ties by which a Government like that of Cutch 
can alone ba maintained under its present form and administration.’ 

_In the minute from which this extract is taken Sir John Malcolm 
thus sums up his views on the Bhiyéd question. ‘The chiefs of . | 
ir ruler till his revenue bears no yust — 





utch have encroached on the | 

_ proportion to his condition as their head, and it should be a principle 
of our policy to take every fair advantage of events, to merease a 

his power to the diminution of the depraved, disobedient, and 44 
unmanageable class of petty chiefs, whose existence 10 their actual 
_ state is at variance with all plans of ae and calculated to F 
render unprofitable, if not to destroy, t alliance we have formed . 

with this Principality.’ ‘Zz 
~ In 1834, on attaining his’ majority, Réo Desalji signed @ nos | 

treaty of which the chief stipulation was, that the Regency should % 
"end, and that he should be placed in charge of the government of his B 
country, ‘under the constitutional and established adv f his 
‘ministers and the Jédeja Bhiyéd.’ 

_In the year 1842, a commission, of which 
Brin tance oe Movi | Tok in casters 
POSSCaSEC chief of Mori m V4 in n | : 
this Gaiicy Mr. pit sden defined the Réo'’s his over his 

Shiyad to be: the right to summon the Bhaya for military 
service, subject to the condition of subsisting them and their troops ; 

right to settle appeals from the Bhaydd in their set 






















with one another; the right to recover stolen property © ; 
value from any member tithe Bhéyéd into whose town it had been se 
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traced; the control of all sea customs and other port dues; 
the right to collect certain trifling cesses from particular villages 
belonging to Jdideja chiefs ; the right, in cases of disobedience, 
to enforce his legitimate orders by billet, mohsal, or by military 
force. Three more rights were claimed by the Rao: to levy & 
subscription from the Bhéyid for public works; to place police 
posts im Jideja towns; and to saddle the estates of Jideja chiefs 
with the perpetual payment of certain religious grants. Of these 
three, Mr. Lumsden disallowed the first and considered the second 
doubtful ; he admitted that the third was supported by some rare 
instances. * Beyond these nine items, no other authority,’ he wrote, 

‘was formerly exercised or is now claimed by the Darbar.’ Finally 
he considered that the right of the Bhéydd to exclusive civil and — 
criminal jurisdiction within their own towns and territories was _ 
incontestable. : 


-_—— ee a 











In the following year (1843) Mr. Lumsden became Political Agent 
in Cutch, and thus recorded his observations on the social system of 
| 








the Cutch dédejis. ‘It recognises a partition of jurisdiction as well — 
as of land, but as this is incompatible with an efficient fovernment, 

and indeed would speedily lead to anarchy, we find it modified by 

circumstances, and an uncertain scale of independence accompanying 

the possession of landed property. The representatives of all the — 
great families throughout Cutch are called the tildts, These in | 
their turn have shared their rights, girds, with their younger 
brethren, and the latter again among their heirs. This minute . | 
sub-division of property and rights has led to the following results. — 

Everywhere are numerous petty proprietors living in perfect 
independence, exercising in their own persons the civil and police 
authority elsewhere vested in the chief. In many cases younger 
branches, who have either equalled or surpassed the elder in wealth. 
and inflnence, have come to be regarded by peeem scription as the 
representatives of distinct houses; while in others by a sort fF 
te fa ae they acknowledge and support the head of thera 







the 1834 treaty, that declared he was to rule under the constitutional 
and established advice of his ministers and the Jadeja Bhiyid. He 
based his argument on general principles, and stated that, as he 
was on good terms with his Bhiiyad, his motion was not caused bythe | 
pressure of any special circumstances, He stated that the gener L 
government of the province had always been carried on by the Réo’s 
personal authority, and he requested that in cases where the. 
Government guarantee was concerned, the Réo should act with the 
mlvice of his brethren; and that all other affairs should be conducted 
in accordance with the ancient usages of the province, Government: 
refused to alter the treaty, on the ground that it concerned other 
than.their own and the Rao’s interests, ; 


Meanwhile the civil and criminal control of the BhayAd over their 
several estates remained practically unchecked. The Rao seldom 
interfered, and in the absence of any judicial system very few cases 


Tn 1849 Réo Desalji sent in a formal protest against the article 7 
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arose between the Rao and the Bhaiyaid. They were summarised Chapter IX. 
in 1856 by the Political Agent, Colonel Jacob, who in his report to Justice. 
Government remarked that there were four general principles at 
stake; was the British Government, in vindication of the guarantee vee 
granted to the feudatories, under any obligation to check the 
Réo’s systematic acquisition of claims by purchase or mortgage ; 
had the Rao without the consent of his Bhayid, the mght to 
pe teats laws applicable to the province at large; was the 
Rao entitled to issue billets, mohsals, on the vassals of his Bhaiyad; 
. and to what extent could the Bhiyid enforce the power of advice 
| reserved to them by the treaty of 1854. Onall these points Colonel 
rae entertained opinions strongly adverse to the pretensions of 
| The issues raised by Colonel Jacob were decided by Government 
(8242-A. of 14th Angust 1857) in the following manner, First, with 
regard to the Rao’s acquiring claims on the estates of guaranteed 
chiefs, it was ruled that such claims could give him no right to 
encroach on the prerogative of the Jideja Bhéydd, nor to appropriate » 
their lands without their express consent, and thatif he endeavoured 
to enforce any such pretension, the British Government would 
interfere and vindicate its guarantee. Secondly, it was decided that 
as the Rao, before the treaties of 1816 and 1819, had not the power 
to legislate for any except his own subjects, he waa not, except with 
their consent, entitled now to transgress that bound and to legislate 
for the subjects of the Bhiyéd; it was necessary to remind him, 
that section 16 of the treaty of 1819 secured to the chiefs, by the 
term ‘full enjoyment of their possessions’ the enjoyment of the 
privileges which such possessions conferred. Thirdly, as to billeting 
men on the chiefs’ villages, the practice was declared contrary to 
the ancient constitution and Sige of Cutch, and, in =< an 
appeal boing received from any chief, could not be perm itted by the 
British Bovanunenks Lastly, the right of advice secured to the 
Bhayid by the treaty of 1834 was defined as rendering their consent 
seid to any law intended to have force thriughout the whole 
of Cutch, but as not binding the Réo to their views in matters 
4 which concerned his own prerogative. 
> In the followin r, the order against the Rao’s imposition 
of billets was nael. The Political As nt suggested thar billets 
on vassals of guaranteed chiefa should be imposed through the 
_ ehief, and in cases in which the Réo himself might be o party, a 
yveference should, in the first Pokaan be made to 5 Agency, and 
suggestion was ved by Government and the Secretary 
of State. But the Res repudiated any limitation of his right, and 
dying soon after (1860) the question was left open. 
_ Pragmalji, the next Rio, showed, before long, that he was 
Piicaind to carry his prerogative further than his father. He 
nestioned the jurisdiction of the Bhaydd over their own vassals, 
began to oust them from their estates by pecuniary accommodation, 
and asserted his right to impose billets not only on the Bhayad 
but direct on their tenants, W Vith rd to the last point, Govern- 
ment in their Resolution of 5th November 1563, doubted the 
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propriety of allowimg the Rao, except on very emergent occasions, © 
to billet men on the chiefs. 3 
On the 10th January 1865, the Political Agent in Cutch submitted — 

a memorandum to Government, purporting to place clearly before 
them the whole subject of the relations between the Rao and his 
feudatories. He represented that the result of the British connection 
with Cutch had been immensely to increase the Rao’s power. . 
As an instance in point, he quoted the supervision over the — 
infanticide operations which had given the Réo a desultory right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Bhéyéd and other proprietors. — 
The chiefs, he said, complained: that men were billeted on them 
not only by the Réo but by his subordinate officers ; that without 
previous reference to them billets were placed on their tenants, — 
not only by the Réo, but by his subordinate officers ; that fines were ~ 
imposed on them and their tenants by the Rao and his officers ; that 
the Réo had levied a new tax called taklephan; that in Vagnd the 

wlice had interfered in petty cases in which both plaintiff and 
tefondant were tenants of the same proprietor; and that the Rao 
bonght rights, ginis, from parties who were not competent to — 
alienate them. a 





On these points the Political Agent reqnested orders. Ho | 
snevested the necessity for a more exact definition of the particular 
chiefs or estates to which the sixteenth article of the treaty of - 
1819 was to be applied; he asked for instructions im regard to — 
estates Sapa ad: at the date of the treaty, but which had since : 


e 
v 


been broken up, or in which the Rio might have since acquired 
a direct interest; and he suggested that in accordance wi the 
treaty of 1834, the council of the Bhiyaid might be constituted a 
court to take cognizance of all matters connected with its own 
order, in other words of all cases involving the interests of the — 
chiefs or their tenants. ab 
- Ina further memorandum submitted on the Ist March 1866, the — 
Political Agent latd down as premises, that the normal condition 
of the feudatories, within the limits of their own estates, was one — 
of complete independence; that by the deeds of guarantee issued 
to them in 1819, the British Government were bound to preserve s 
that independence; that it had allowed their mdependence | be E 
infringed in ay ways by the Réo; that by sub-division of propert yo 
tho majority of the land-holders were no longer fitted for the 
exercise of a completely independent jurisdiction; and that al | 
Government could hope to secure them was a modified form of 
independence. He then proposed to define the limits of the Réo’s — 
legitimate jurisdiction over the guaranteed chicis; to make out. 
an authoritative list of the guaranteed chiefs; and to divide — 
them into two classes, those fitted and those unfitted to exercise 
civil and criminal powers. The rights of the second class should, — 
he proposed, be vested in a council of twelve of the bret = 
me as a permanent court in Bhij, with the Réo or any chief — 
amed by him as President. al i 
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On the 25th Sagi 1866, while these suggestions were under — 
Rio addressed a protest against the opinions and — 


consideration, the 
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proceedings of the Political Agent. He described them as subversive 
of the prerogative which, by hereditary right and recognition of the 
British Government, was properly vested in the rulers of Cutch. 
He asserted that he had power to billet men all over Cutch, and 
that he had a reserved criminal juriadiction in all serious matters. 
He admitted that civil suits were generally settled by local 
committees, but argued that an appeal lay to the Rao, and agreed 
that in important suits an appeal should also lie to the Political 
Agent. With reference to the guarantee he urged that all that 
was specifically guaranteed to the feudatories were their ‘landed 
rights, girds,’ and that it did not assure them the exercise of a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction incompatible with the supremacy of the 
head of tho state. 


On the papers thus submitted, the Political Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay drew up a note on the 10th October 1866. 
He was of opinion that the Political Agent in Cutch had overrated 
the extent of the guarantee granted to the chiefs by tho treat af 
1819; and that it was not at all clear that Government . 
guaranteed them their independence in such a sense that it might 
not be interfered with in the cause of good government. Practically 
he suggested that the chiefs should be classified according to their 
ability to govern, and that after each chief had been assigned his 
pooper jurisdiction, all remaining power should centre in the Rao. 

t was further suggested that a special officer of weight and manne 
should be deputed to Cutch, for the purpose of drawing up an 
submitting to Government the draft of a settlement of all disputed 
points connected with existing treaties and engagements. 


The opinions of the Government of India on the whole subject 








were expressed in their letter 898 of the 6th September 1569. 


They considered that the chief object was to maintain existing 
relations between the Réo and the Bhiyéd, The position of the 
British Government under the treaty of 1819 was that of suzerainty 
of the Cutch state ; that while, therefore, it could not claim any civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in tho peninsula, it reserved a certain 
power of general control, and more specifically bound itself in 
certain contingencies to interfere between the» and his chiefs ; 


‘that article sixteen and the deeds of guarantee resulting from it 


conveyed no other rights than those enjoyed at the time by the 
several chiefs; they did not affect the rights of the Rio, or the 
feudal service which tho chiefs were bound to render. Where 


rights had fallen into abeyance there was no call to resuscitate 


them; the exercise of rights likely to cause misrule was to be 


opposed ; the Rio to be encouraged and strengthened in the full 


exercise of his legitimate powers; and care to be taken to avoid 


weakening his authority by any stretch of the guaranteed rights 
beyond their reasonable moaning. 


"On questions regarding the estates of the guaranteed chiefs, the 


Government of India considered that the Réo should have a council 
whom he would be bound to consnlt, and that if he acted contrary 
to their advice, the council, or the vassal whose interests were 
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affected, should have the right of appeal to the Political Agent, 
whose decision, subject to the control of Government, should be final. 
As regards the jurisdiction of the chiefs the Government of India 
considered that a list should be prepared of those who by the extent 
of their estates were qualified ta exercise administrative powers ; 
the rest should be entitled to elect a representative member of the 
Raéo’s council. 


On the 7th October 1867, the Political Agent forwarded heads of 
an arrangement, which he thought likely to fulfil the objects of the 
policy laid down by the Government of Indian. The arrangement 
was founded on proposals submitted by the Rao’s Diwan Mr. Kaj 
Shéhibudin. As regards the suggestion of the Government of 
India, that the Rao should be helped by a council, the proposal was 
that there should be a committee, panchayat, under the } presiden 
of the Réo to settle disputes between guaranteed proprictors; and 
that. besides the Rao and his minister it should consist of three 
members, chosen by the votes of certain of the proprietors. As 
regards jurisdiction, the Cutch proposal was to arrange the chiefs im 
five classes with graduated civil and criminal powers. 


On the 18th March 1868 the Government of Bombay submitted 
for the approval of the Government of India a draft agreement, by 
which it was proposed to define the jurisdiction and functions of 
the Réo and the guaranteed Bhiyid. The suggestion of a conncil 
was accepted on all sides. As regards ita functions it was proposed 
that they should not only advise in matters affecting the rights and 
possessions of guarantee holders, but should also act as a judicial 
muthority, in order to control and supplement the guarantee holders’ 
limited jurisdictions. Also that in the first instance the holders of 
civil and criminal powers should be classified on the joint consideration 
of their possessions and their character, a certain civil and 
criminal jurisdiction being assigned to each class, and all remaining 
jurisdiction being assigned to the Rao through the council. The 
rules themselves were designed, while acquitting the Government of 
an embarrassing guarantee, to provide a large part of Cutch with a 
local magistracy, and an independent court of justice, 

They did not please the Réio. He thought they lessened his 
prerogatives and dignity, and submitted modifications for the 
consideration of Government to meet his views. Government (1297 
of 16th May) amended the rules and desired the Political t to 
obtain the Réo’s signature to the draft agreement. But the Rao 
made many objections, and requested that the Government of India 
might postpone the consideration of the question until his farther 
observations had been received. Government declined to accede to 
his request, and having received the confirmation of the Government 
of India to the amended draft oy dng decided (1921 of 26rd 

eh 


July 1868) that the matter could not be re-opened. Against this 
decision the Rio energetically protested. He assured Government 


that he never could accept the proposed arrangement, and rec 


them in the event of their adhering to their decision, to instract the 
Political Agent to receive charge of the administration until he had 
laid the case before the Secretary of State. After considering the 
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Riio’a protest, Government (2251 of 7th September 1868) agreed to 
await the orders of Her Majesty's Secretary of State. Meanwhile, 
in anticipation of final orders, the Political Agent was told to prepare 
a list of guarantee holders entitled to exercise jurisdiction or to vote 
in the election of the Bhéyéd council. The Réo was to be invited to 
co-operate in preparing the liste. 


In his letter of 16th September 1868, the Secretary of State 
approved the action of the Bombay Government, and hoped to hear 
that the Réo had given his assent to the draft agreement. Upon 
this the Government of Bombay (38395 of Sth December 1568) 
recorded that the terms of the draft agreement must be carried out 
as an authoritative decision of Government, so far only as they 
might be desired by the Bhaydd themselves. The Political Agent 
waa thoreforo directed to summon the leading members of the 
Bhayad, and to explain to them the terms of the draft agreement, 
and that the reserved jurisdiction was to be exercised by the Rao. 
Tho Réo was also to be invited to take part in the discussions, and if 
he declined to take his legitimate plkce in the council, the appellate 
jurisdiction was to be exercised by the Political Agent. 


The Réo still determined to have nothing to do with the agreement, 
and sent his Diwin Kaji Shahibudin to England to represent his 
ense to the Secretary of State. He also arranged that the whole 
of the business connected with the Bhiyid and their possessions 
should be conducted by the Political Agent, for this purpose 
placing under his orders a certain proportion of his own establishment, 
and making over to him a seal similar to that used by the Darbar, 
Early in 1869, by the votes of the Bhaydd, the council was chosen, 
and the general direction of affairs was assumed by the Political 

ant. ‘The Réo agreed as heretofore, to pay the expenses of the 
council, and the executive work of the court was conducted by his 
officials. 


The Rao soon after prepared a lengthy printed memorial, giving 
his view of the case. Ths, after being fully considered by Govern- 
ment, was disposed of on the 3rd November 1870. Government from 
an anxious desire to end the dispute, and to maintain the dignity 
and position of the Réo, determined to make several changes in the 
draft agreement. The most important were, that the Rao was to 
appoint the members of the council on his own responsibility ; that 
the permission granted to saveral holders of lower jurisdiction to 
combine to form a higher jurisdiction would not be pressed; that 
when the Réo bought a whole village, the jurisdiction might go with 


it, but not with epoeeone of land less than an entire seis ia that 
as regards the advice given to the Rao by the council, Government 


i allow the matter to continue on the terms provided in the 
3 ». "Tho Réo was invited to agree to the amended draft, and to 
frame a set of rules for the conduct of business. 


For some months the Réo gave no answer. Meanwhile (28th 
‘ February 1871) the Political Agent submitted a report to Government 
‘on the working of the court during the past two years. He 


considered that the members of the council were more or less under 
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the Réo’s influence ; that the working of the court was thereby 
obstructed ; that, as a rule, the proprietors ministered justice fairly 
on their own estates, and that their sub-vaseala were incited agamst 
them by those about the Rao’s person. im uri 

On the 6th May 1871, Col. Law, the acting Political Agent, 
Beni to Govennnsit that the Itio seemed more inclined to 
come toa compromise. His chief objection to the amended draft 
agreement was the principle on which the list of nantes 
holders had been made out. He wished to restrict the holders to 
the terms of the treaty, under which the guarantee was given. 
With regard to this, Col. Law proposed that the guarantee holders 


to be specified in the first instance should be the Bhéyad of 1819, — | 


to the sanction of Rovere: The Rao next objected that the 
powers proposed for the several classes of guarantee holders were 
excessive; that the provision for appeal was insufficient; that no 
care had been shown for the rights of original holders, mul 
girdsids, in Bhéydd estates ; and that the clause which excluded the 
court’s cognizance except on the complaint of one of the parties, 

ve a freedom from inguiry even in the case of heinous offences. 
e also protested against the rule that jurisdiction went only with 
urchasea of whole villages. 

In their letter 2261 of the 2nd June 1871, Government declined 
to accept any modification of their former draft agreement, the terms 
of which were more liberal than those eee the Secretary 
of State; these terms, they said, were only offere conditionally, 
and must fall to the ground unless the Rao accepted them in their 
entirety. In reply the Rao suggested that the Political Agent 
should proceed to the seat of Government to explain personally 
the Réo’s views and come to some final settlement. To this course 
Government agreed, and on the 7th October 1871, Col. Law 
submitted the Réo’s emendations to the amended draft agreement. 
He pointed out that the Réo had changed the ancient council of his 
realm whose advice he might neglect, for a constitutional court 





whose decisions werelegally binding, and that he acknowledged the — | 


appellate jurisdiction of the British Government as Lord Paramount — 


in all matters connected with the new court. These were the vital 


points; others such as whom the guarantee was to comprehend, 


how apr wera to be regulated, were matters of detail fairly open 
to the fullest dehate. 

On the 18th July 1872, Col. Law submitted an amended draft 
Government of India by the Government of Bombay on the 2rd 
March 1872, with a strong recommendation that it should be agreed 


to, in order that this long discussion might be closed. In their 


1 | 


what classification was to be adopted, what powers assigned, and — 


oi 
= - 


letter of 15th July 1872 to the Secretary of State, the Government 


of India recommended the adoption of the rules suggested | 
the Government of Bombay, and the Secretary of State, in his 


despatch of the 27th July 1873, sanctioned the settlement, with 
the proviso, that, in cases of proved injustice, it should be within 


ral 
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call for and if necessary quash the proceedin rs of any of the hayad 
chiefs. In forwarding these despatches the Government of 
Bombay, on the 28th Febroary 1873, directed the Political Agent 
to lay before the Rao and the Bhéydd the settlement that had been 
sanctioned by the highest authority, and to inform the Bhiyad that 
the continuance of the guarantee in each individual case would 
depend on their faithful allegiance to the Rao, the performance 
of such duties as might in the opinion of Government be attached 
to their tenures, and the general good management of their estates, 
\i the same time the Political Agent was called on to urge the Réo 
frame and submit rules of procedure for the confirmation of 
Government. 
On the 7th November 1873, the Political Agent reported to 
Government that the Réo had assented to occupy his legitimate 
position as appellate judge of the Jédeja court, and on the 25th 
_ April 1874, submitted for approval draft rules, under Article 4 ofthe 
new settlement, for the procedure of the court. In reviewing these 


| the discretion of tho Réo, on the advice of tho Political Agent, to 







rulea Government (4543 of the 10th Angnst 1874) suggested . 


various changes, stating that if they were adopted by the Rao, 
Government were prepared to accord their approval of the rules. 
The Rao was requested to revise the draft and to satisfy Government 
as to his intention to appomt a properly qualified officer as 
_ President ofthe Court. On the 6th October 1874, the acting Political 
Agent reported on the amendments which the Rao proposed should 

be made in the settlement. On ~ léth April Sheer, Political 
_ Agent reported that Mr. Vinayak Niriyan Bhagvat had been 
spointed Ndib Diwan and President of the Jaideja Court, but that 
tha Réo objected to his entering on his duties until the court had 
been formally made over to the Réo’s charge. 

In their Resolution 8661 of 26th May 1875, Government agreed 
to oxclude from the settlement Rule VIU., regarding the sale bya 
guarantee holder of land with jurisdiction, and to reserve the 

estion at issue for future settlement. They would not agree to the 

anges | 2 the Rao in Rules IIT. and IV., but subject to 
approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
ted all other amendments and additions. They also agreed 
the alterations in the draft rules of procedure sggested by the 
», and that no further delay might take place in the 
duction of the settlement. On the 8th October 1875, Govern- 
‘ment sanctioned the procedure submitted with the Political Agent's 
_ letter of the 23rd September, and requested that the R4éo’s signature 
might be obtained. Shortly after this (January Ist, 1876) the Rao 
died without having signed the papers. But as it was shown that he 
had fu xccepted the settlement and procedure, Government, in 
their letter of 7th July 1876, intimated that the signature was not 
SB » had presented petitions to the Government in 1570, 
and had repested their requests to is any ace eoad in 1872, that, 
in co nsultatio wi ‘Rho, it had been found necessary to revise 
_ the original settlement of 1868 ; that the Réo had lately consented 
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chosen an experienced officer as President; that all of the Bhéyid’s | 
ranteed rights had been pr erved by the new rules; and that 
S veriinenth had every confidence that the court would be worked © 
to the satisfaction of the Bh4y4d, and advised them to give it a fair 
trial for at least a year. Any representation they might wish to 
make would then be heard. e court was re-organized, and the — 
new rules of settlement and procedure were brought into operation 
on the Ist November 1876, when the Political Agent forms 
transferred its control to the Council of Regency. mh 
Special measures were adopted by the Council of Regency to 
clear off the heavy arrears of the Jadeja court. On the date the 
Council of Regency received charge, the balance stood at 1223 civil ” 
and 154 criminal cases. On Ist April 1879, it was reduced to 112— 
civil and 11 criminal cases. In February 1878, Government decided 
that the British guarantee enjoyed by the Jédeja chiefs applied only — 
to the ancestral land held at the date of the treaty of 1819 and not 
to any lands since acquired. Government have also approved of the 
Réo levying from the Bhiyad a moderate succession fee as a form — 
of recognition rather than a fiscal levy. | 
During his visit to Cutch in November 1877, His Excellency Sirg 
Richard Tem) e, Governor of Bombay, thus explained to the Bhéyad 
the duties an onsibilities attaching to their tenures. ‘I observa 
one uliarity en which is this, that while His Highness the — 
Réo is the master of the province of Cutch, and has to defend the | 
whole country, to carry on its entire administration, and to be 
sponsible for its moral and material prosperity, he enjoys only 
half its revenues, the other half going to his numerous relations 
called collectively the Bhéyad. It 1s therefore fair that the Bhiyad | 
should bear their share in the general expenses of the country and 
co-operate with His Highness the Rio in effecting improvements 5 . 
they should educate their peasantry and retainers ; they must 
establish schools not only in their own places of residence and 
principal towns, but also in their villages; they should also try 
to improve the health of their people by opening dispensaries and 
adopting preventive measures such as vaccination ; they should 
also contribute their fair share towards the construction of roads im 
order to carry agricultural produce to the -sea-ports, and facilitate , 
trade. The British Government have guaranteed the chiefs of the © 
Bhiyad in the enjoyment of their ancestral lands, but they expect 
them to do their duty both towards the Réo and towards thei 


to take over the court. and work it under revised rules, and had 























cultivators, and thus fulfil the obligations attached to their tenures. 
The Bhiydd should remember that it is not enough that they should — 
collect their revenues, and preserve the peace. They must also 

co-operate with the administration of the Rao in all measures 
calculated to promote the moral and material prosperity of the country. 
Some of the Bhiyéd hold certain civil and criminal jurisdiction. — 
This is and will be based on their intelligence, education, and 
industry, and also on the extent of their holdings, but I cannot - 





' Gor. Res. 518, 16th February 1875, 
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promis jurisdiction will be confirmed to those who are not 
qualified by nag education and ability to personally exercise i oe 
Ww acne: holdings are petty and insignificant. If the Bhayad d 
‘fulfil the duties and responsibilities which I have just ga alae 
the British Government will be always glad to see is Highness the 
Bio surrounded bya body of his own kinsmen, who by their position, 
intelligence, and experience, will, from generation to neration, 
support the administration of the country.” In December 1878," 
_ Government remarked that it was most Papi tifying to learn that the 
_ settler : lately effected between the eng his Bhiyid was 
- ng happy results, and that a foundation had been laid fora 
fate re good un lorstanding between the Réo and his leading subjects. 
Tt shou d, Government added, be the object of the Politica T Agent to 


: i 2 the Bhayid feel fi pride and an interest in the state of _ 
} tend Jands « are com ponent parts, but oot fi must be Eoetied ay wipe 


ee 





CHAPTER -x. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


TxE total yearly revenne of the province, inc 
Bhayfd and other tty chiefs, is estimated a 
(Rs. 24,00,000), Of thy his about £130,000 (Re. 78. 00 000) t 
to His Highness the Réo. In 1852-58 the state revert ws 4 
£71,540 (Rs. 7. To). and jn in grant E18 2960 ne ees 15 70,680 0 | 


an increase of 106"83 : t five years ( 
customs receipts have risen my Seer 466 to £80, 149 (Rs. 7600. 


8,01,490) or-555°88 per cent ; and land revenue receipts fi : 
£20,719 to £41,262 2 (Rs. 2,07,190 - 4,12,620) or 99-15 per cent. § 
Under the terms of vor ages a 1832 the yearls ie by the — 
Ra ‘military aid was fixed at £18 218,005 Cf Re, 1, 86,950). — 
Surplus revenue is invested in Government paper anc the purchase 
of girds land in the province. The state bas no dealings with eng) 
or. TUE — 2. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION, 


Dunixa the last twenty-five years education has made very rapid 
progress in Cutch. In 1854 there was only one vernacular school 
at Bhuj, its cost, when more was spent than the amount received i 2 
school fees, being borne by the Rao. Neither the Rao nor his people 
took any interest in education, In 1560 there were three schools, 
one Anglo-vernacular and two vernacular, with 450 boys on the rolls 
) and en average daily attendance of 328 pupils. In 1870-71 there were 

schools, ninein the Réo’s territory and five in the villages of 
cilia smaller chiefs, Of these two were for girls. In 1875-76 there 
- were 43 schools and 2944 students. In 1878-79 there were, under an 
| @ducational inspector, seventy-one schools with, on the rolls, 3069 
pupils, and an average attendance of 3251. The total expenditure 
on these schools amounted to £3169 10s. (Rs. 31,695), and the 
ye ng from fees to £242 12s. (Rs. 2426). Of the seventy-one 
one was a high school with forty-one pupils soning up to 
the E Bombay on wk entrance test pee ce, orem nary chins 
Serre schools 99 pupils ; fifty-eight were 
with $427 Papas s ; six were girls’ schools with Fanars 
four, with 1 pupils, were working-men’s night sabsole fe Besides 
these, there is at Bhuj a poshdl or school for teaching Hindu 
poetry, the students penny maintained by the Darbir, and at Méndvi, 
_ ander a well trained teacher and in a fair condition, a Sanskrit 
college ‘extabihed and faisly well endowed by Gos#i Suklal Gir, 
a Catch banker. In July 1877 an art school was opened and 
: ed with a oe reap teacher from the Bombay Sir Jamsetji 
po ibhii School t. At the end of March 1878 3 it had on ite 
ol five opi The Into Rao Prégmaly Was a warm friend 
1 eduction, 7 at acost of £15,000 (Ra. 1,50,000) he founded 
:. school and named it the Alfred High Seat ts ssenalegar 
His Royal Highnes: ae Duke of Edinburgh In 1872 a sum of 
£2000 (Re raised to commemorate His Highness’ 
visit to B iy, he ) a £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to it, out of which 
£5000 (Ra. ) were offered to the Bombay University, and = 
_ scholarships, tenable for three years at any of the reco 
colleges, were established, to be awarded every year to the two Gatch 
_ students who passed the Matriculation Examination with the highest 
aumber of marks, Scholarships are also held out by the Darbir as 
‘an encouragement to students to leave Cutch and study in distant 
_ schools and colleges. 
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The 1872 census returns give, for the two chief races of the 
district, the following proportion of persons able to read and write. 
Of 67,608 the total Hindu male population not over twelve years, 
4537 or 6°71 per cent ; of 33,364 above twelve and not over twenty, 
4731 or 14°18 per cent ; and of 91,346 over twenty, 15,307 or 16°76 
per cent were able to, or were being tanght to, read and write. Of 
61,564, the total Hindu female population not over twelve years, 
43 or 0°06 per cent; of 29,816 above twelve and not more than 
twenty, 60 or O22 per cent; and of 85,486 over twenty, 127 or (15" 
per cent were able to, or were being taught to, read and write, 

Of 23,046 the total Musélman male population of not more than 
twelve years, 757 or 3°28 per cent; of 10,469 above twelve and not 
more than twenty, 584 or 5-58 per cent; and of 28,348 over twenty, 
1546 or 5°45 per cent were able to, or were being taught to, read 
and write. Of 20,335 the total Musalmin female population of 
not more than twelve years, 74 or 0-37 per cent; of 9352 above 
twelve and not more than twenty, 55 or 0-59 per cent ; and of 26,518 
over twenty, 137 or 0°52 per cent were able to, or were being taught 
to, read and write. . . 

Of 3969, the total number of pupils in 1878, there were 758 | 
Bréhmans ; 187 Kshatris and Rajputa; 34 RKayasths; 1479 Vianids, 
Shriivaks, Bhitiés and Lohinis; 274 cultivators, Kanbis; 335 
artisans, including Sonis, Suthirs, Kansérds, Luhirs, and Darjis ; | 
t Ghinchis; 82 labourers and servants ; 22 Mochis ; 118 others ; . 
and 676 Mugalmins. 

There are three libraries, at Bhuj, Méndvi, and Mundra. The 
Bhuj Library was established in 1868 and in 1874 was, at a cost 
of £264 (Rs. 2640), provided with a building by Mr. Keshayyi 
Naik, a Cutchi merchant and trader in Bombay, e number of 
subscribers is (1878-79) returned at twenty-six, the collectiona 
during the year at £16 (Rs. 160), and the expenses at £12 
(Rs. 120). The library catalogue shows a total of 747 volumes, 
The Mandvi Library was established in 1864 and has ot Sie 
building of its own, built in 1870 at a cost of £413 (Re, 4130). 
The number of subscribers is returned at thirty-four, the collections 
during the year at £29 (Rs. 290) and the expenses at £11 (Rs.110). 
It has @ total of 739 volumes. The Mundra | ibrary, established in 
std rg paramere a he rig The number ‘of subscribers ia _ 
returned at thirty, the collections during the year at £5 (Rs. 50). 
and the expenses at £3 (Rs. 30). It kins. total of 314 sce se i 
Two reading rooms have recently been opened at Jakhéu aid Nalia 
respectively. From a state printing press attached to the public 
offices a fortnightly guzette the Cutch Raj Patra is issued, : 
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CHAPTER XIT. 
HEALTH. 


Tue famine of 1811 and 1812 was, at the close of the latter year, 
followed in Cutch by an outbreak of pestilence so deadly, that it is 
said to have destroyed half the people of the country. What, ye 
with the weakened state of the people, must have strengthened, 
if it did not give rise to, this plague, was overcrowding in the 
towns, where on account of the disorders of the four preceding 
years, people from the villages had sought shelter, For two years 
the disease abated. Then in May 1815, the year of the heaviest 
known rainfall, it broke out with deadly force at Kanthkot im east 
Cutch. As in Ahmedabad, its symptoms were slight fever followed 
by great weakness and weariness, and then swellings in the grom 


and arm-pits suppurating in some cases and in others remaiming 


hard lumps. Few stricken with the disease recovered. Most die 
between the third and the ninthday. The plague seemed in the air; 
there was nothing to show that it had been brought from outside, 
or WAS spread by the touch. It seemed to attack most fiercely tho 
sluggish and vegetable eaters; Rajputs escaped where Brihmans 
and Vaénids died in numbers. Oil-makers were believed to be safe. 
In Bhuj, care was taken that no one should come from the affected 
districts. One man died, those with him were turned out, and the 
house was smoked with brimstone and unroofed. From Kanthkot 
the disease spread to other parts of Vdgad, causing much loss of 
life in the early months of 1816. In May it crossed to Morvi in 
Kiathidwar, and came back in August within ten miles of Bhuj,’ and 
at the same time raged in Rédbanpur and Sind. In 1817 from 
Morvi it travelled to Dholera. Since 1817 there has been no return 
of this pestilence. 

The prevailing diseases are malarious fevers, rheumatism, small- 
pox, measles, stone, and skin diseases. Fever is most wides 
about the close of the rainy season (October), and in some years rages 
with great ¥iolence ; rheumatism is more complained of in the cold 
weather. In 1826 Dr. Burnes noted that cholera, though very fatal 
in the a toracanr countries, had never made much progress in 


‘Cutch2 But in 1876 there was a rather serious outbreak in eight 
‘months (March - October) causing 954 deaths. This was followed 


by a still severer attack in 1878. Coming from Kaéthidwir cholera 
made its first appearance in Vagad in April 1878, and continued in 








“4 Dr. MeAdam, Aujirvand Cutch, 6th November 1816, ‘Trans, Bom, Med, and 
Phy. Soa, LL 183-159, 
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different parts of Cutch till August. It came Inst to Bhuj and was” 
there very fatal. No endeavours were spared to suppress tho” 
epidemic, and arrangements were made to distribute medicine. 
Abating in August, perhaps by the helpof the very heavy rainfall said 
to be the heaviest since 1815, the cholera was in September followed 
by an epidemic of malarious fever that attacked every village and 
hamlet in the province, and was so severe that in Bhuj alone, ofa 

opulation of 23,000 souls, for two months about forty died a day. 
Efforts were made to check the disease and lessen the suffermg. 
Extra dispensaries were opened, and medicines distributed by special 
agents. A body of men was ors i oer to visit the houses of the 
destitute and supply them with cots, beds, and medicine. The effects 
of the fever were disastrous. Landholders could not work in their 
fields, the supply of labourers ceased, and state offices, schools, and 
workshops had to be closed. The number of ascertained deaths 
from cholera and fever amounted to 15,716, or taking the population 
of Cutch at 487,345, a percentage of 3-2. | ’ 

In 1878-79 besides the Bhuj civil hospital and Innatic asylom, 
there were three dispensaries, at Méndvi, Anjir, and Nalm, the Inst 
opened in March 1879. During the year at the Bhuj hospital and 
at Maéndyi and Anjér dispensaries 53,123 persons were treated, 
552 of them in-door and 52,571 out-door patients. The total amount 
spent in checking disease in 1878-79 was £2592 (Ra. 24,320). The 

inief forms of sickness were ague, cholera, malarious fever, leprosy, 
bronchitis, dysentery, mycitoma, and diarrhoa. oo 


The civil hospital at Bhuj was built in 1851 at a cost of £732 
(Rs. 7520) and has room for thirty-five patients. Including $389 
in-patients, the total numbertreated was 23,859. Of these 19,446 were: 
eared, $895 left, 106 died, and 392 remained under treatment. The 
average daily sick waa d60°92. The total cost during the year was 
£1334 (Rs. 13,340), The Bhuj Innatic asylum, or rather lock-up for 
lunatics, established in 1876, but as yet with no building of its own, 
contained in 1878-79 twenty-one mmates, of whom two were cured. 
and fifteen died, leaving a balance of four. The total cost during 
the year amounted to £94 18s, (Rs, 949), The Méndvi dispensary, 
opened in 1866, has a building of its own constructed at a cost of 
£773 (Rs. 7730). Including 163 in-patients, the total number treated 
was 19,489. Of these 17,497 were cured, 1629 left, eighty died, 
and 283 remained under treatment, The average daily sick waa 
$18°6, and the total cost during the year £608 (Rs. 6080). The 
Anjér dispensary was opened in 1877-78. Of 9795, the total 
number of patients, all ont-door,8119 were cured, 1420 left, thirty-- 
three died, and 223 remained under treatment. The average daily 
sick was 233-86 and the total cost during the year £389 (Rs. $890). 
Of the new dispensary at Nalia, opened at the end of the last 
official year (1878-79) no details are available. Cates « 

Tn 1878-79 the work of vaccination was,underasuperintendent of 
vaccination, carried on by fifteen vaccinators. The total numberof 
operations, inclading 451 re-vaccinations, was 11,763 against 13,747 | 
in the previous year. a) 
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The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the Chapter XIL 


persons vaccinated : 
Cutch Vareination Detaila, 1872-73 and 1873-79, 
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The total cost of these operations was in 1878-79, £654 (Rs. 6540) 
or about 1s. 2d. (9) annas) for each successful case. 

A severe form of horse disease called jerbaj broke ont in 1878-79 
and carried off oe femal stato horses. It ia described naa o 
ean the blood, brought on by the irritating and inflammatory 
action of numerous and incessant bites of mosquitos and other 
insects, horse's whole systern becomes inflamed, the belly and 
feet swell, the skin becomes tight and shiny, the digestion is 
mpaired, and general debility follows, ending in death, In 1878 


camels also suffered severely. A disease called locally phitoda, and 


said to be contagious, carried off fifteen out of twenty state riding 
camels. The nature of the disease, fatal alike to milch and 

camels, has not been ascertained. Some say it is the effect of 
mnumerable fly and mosquito bites, and others ascribe it to some 
poisonous substance swallowed while grazing. The symptoms of 
the camel disease were, poverty of blood, swelling of the body 
beginning with the feet, impatience of heat, inflammation of the 
l nausea, aversion from food, and gradual wasting. It seoms 
sang le that this as well as the horse disease and the very fatal 
form of fever were due to tho unwholesome state of the air, the result 
of the excessive and unusual rainfall. 
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CHAPTER AITII. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


A‘desar, in Vigad, on the Ran, has a population of 3028 sonls, 
ee 3 1, Pthe ruined walls show 
traces of its bombardment by Réo Bhirmalji m 1816. 

Adhoi, a walled town, belonging to Morvi, on a hill, has 4936 
inhabitants, and’a considerable cotton trade, About two miles to 
the north are small hewn caves, said to have once been used ns 
hiding places by the Kathis." 

A’ma'ra, about forty-cig¢ht miles west of Bhuj, has a yearly fair 
in honour of Kara Kasim, an Amir of Ghazni, who, travelling in 
western India, early inthe fourteenth century, was killed by the Samma 
Rajputs then reigning in Cutch.2 The fair, beginning on the first 
Monday of Chaitra vad (April-May) and lasting five days, is under the 

jon of Pir Shih Murfid of Mundra. At first conducted on 
a very humble scale, it has during the last twenty-five years risen 
into umportance. The number o pilgrims, most of them Musalmins 
and low class Hindus from Cutch, Hilir, and Sind, averages from 
4000 to 10,000. The value of the offerings paid to the tomb in 
cash, cocoanuts, cloth, poata, sheep, sweetmeats, and dates, is, in a 

‘osperons season, about £100 (4000 koris). The trade in rice, 
Sistas, coloaned cloth, bullocks, camels, and sweetmeats, is valued at 
about £2000 (75,000 koris). Payment is generally made in cash, 
but copper pots, bullocks, and camels, are sometimes bartered. 
There is no crowding and there have been no outbreaks of disease. 

Anja’, in north latitude 23°12" and cast longitude 70° 10’, about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Bhuj and six from the north-east 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, with about 15,000 inhabitants, is, for size, 
| lation, and trade, the third in the province. Standing near o 
ange lake in a plain bare on all sides except to the west where it is 
well wooded and highly tilled, the town is surrounded by a wall 
about sixteen feet high and six thick.2 Though about ten miles 


1 Mr, Dalpatrim P. Khakhor, Most of the legendary and antiquarian details in 
this chapter are from Mr. Dalpatrim’s Report on the Antiquities of Cutch. Bom, 


Gor. Sel. CLIT. 
* Though the story there given differs from this, Kara Kasim is the same saint as 
is mentioned below, p, 249. = ? RG: . 
3 Hamilton's Description of Hindnustin, I. 599. The walls, much ruined by the 1819 
earthquake, were repaired in 1826. Ateach of the five gates a stono fat 
the walls has the inscription : ‘ Shri, after hsp! Bead Ganesh, to Ashipura, Hirjip: 
Mahddevriv, in the year of Vikram 1875 (1819 a.v.) in the month of Jeth on the 
ninth of the dark half of the moon on Wednesday an earthquake destroyed the fort of 
Anjir, During the minority of the illustrious Kio Desalj the regency ordered the 
alla to be rebuilt and in the month of Ml in the year of Vikram 1552 (1526 a.p,) 
on the ninth of the month being Thuracda » people made — 


happy. dad the olty flonriahing’ At that tne Aushickar Bijasios wer sanesietanaas 
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from the coast, Anjir is considered a port, and Tana, Rohar, 
Vavanya, and Janghi, its landing places. Of these the chief are, 
Tuna near the mouth of the Nakti creek, and Rohar on ths same 
creek afew miles further up. From Tuna vessels of 17 to $4 
tons (50-100 kAdndis) trade not only in the gulf, but with Bombay 
and other western India ports. The mouth of the creek is sheltered 
by the Takro island, but vessels wishing to discharge have, before 
reaching the pier, to work their way about half a mile up a winding 
tidal creek. This creek formerly much choked is being cleared. 
A tidal basin now under construction at the meeting of the two 
creeks will remove many of the difficulties of the port. The trafic 
of Rohar is chiefly with Vavinya on the other side of the inner 
gulf of Cutch,' dependent on Anjar, where the state has a customs 
establishment. 

According to local accounts Anjér was in 805 (S. 862) founded 
by Ajepal, brother of the king of Ajmir, who, defeated by soma 
Musalman invaders, became an ascetic. By the middle of the twelfth 
century it was the centre of a group of twelve villages. It rose 
to greater importance under Khengérji (1548-1585), and was 
fortified by Desalji (1718-1741) early in the eighteenth century.? 
In 1800 the town, port, and dependencies of Anjar were granted to 
Fateh Muhammad, who busied himself in extending its trade and 
establishing the harbour of Tuna. On the 25th December 18135, 
Anjir waa invested by a force under Colonel East, and Tuna was 
oecupied on the next day. In the following year the fort and 
rg villages were made over to the British and held by them 

i} 1822. In 1819 the towers and curtains of the fort wall were 
destroyed by the earthquake ; upwards of 1500 houses were thrown 
down and asmany more made unsafe. About 165 people were killed 
and many fatally bruised." In 1837 Anjér had 2434 houses 
and a population of about 10,260 sonls. The trade to Malabér, 
Bombay, and Maskat supported about 200 boats. In 1855 Anjér 
had 2400 houses, and in 1861 an estimated population of about 
15,000 souls. Cotton, oil, grain, and a common kind of local cloth 
wore the chief articles of trade. Anjir has a seldom used, mean 
and ugly palace of the Raos and a very comfortable two-storied 
residence for Europeans built by Captain MacMurdo in 1818.4 Of 





* This inner gulf ian shallow lagoon about ten miles from north to south and eight 
epee eeeemevended, on “Phas faze tec with huge swamps un — 
= = biden har ai : ied by a 2 
srick of tidal covoke, Hungthal the main passage, about five milea long 

* Hom. Gov. Sel. CLIL (Now Series), 63, 7. On the 2nd of the bright half A ‘sAdd 


Samvat 562 (806 a.p.), 





* At Anjar the te to a most awful dogrea, gave way 
at the bottom, on the own, bu fing and carriages in 
the rubbish ; a moment fort wall, and upwarda of 
Bfteen hundred were reduced to ruina," and aboot a similar number rendered 


tninhabitable ; all excepting four were cut as it were in two, one-half crumbling into 
Tuins, and a hundred and sixty-five lives were lost besides a number who afterwards 
@jed of their bruisca, Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rag, 1875 76, 03 

* Tran. Eyes - Gots. Soc, [. (1836-1533), 299; Bom. Gov, Sel, XV. 256; and 
Wo # Miscellany, II, (1862), 124. 
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Sie buildings there are the temple of Madhavray, a lately built 
Vaishnav shrine, 67 feet by 64 and about 62 high, with a domed 
hall and black and white marble floor. The image of black marble 
is placed on a table overlaid with silver. The shrine doors, also plated 
with silver, bear an inscription dated Samvat 1869 (1812 a.p.). On 
some ofthe eight pilastersthat support thedome are carved mermaids 
and Naga figures. Mohanrai’s temple, smaller and plainer, with a 
neatly carved wooden door, is also a Vaishnav shrine, the idols bein. 
Krishna with Radha on his left, and Chaturbhuj, the four-arme 
Vishnu, on his right. This temple was rebuilt between 1814 and 
1824.1 Amba Mata’s shrine and the monastery close by aro built of 
fragments of older temples. Over the enclosure gateway is a door 
of hard reddish stone, carved all round, which from the repetition 
of Devi on the jambs and lintels may have belonged toa Vaishnav 
Shakta wee ; sculpturod slabs also lic about, and are built into 
the walls. The adjoining monastery belongs to the Atits of Ajepél.? 
Ajepal’s chrine, outside the town walls, is a small modern Seated 
room, with images of Ajepél on horechack and of Ganpati. At 
the door is an inscription dated 1842. Tho shrine enjoys the 
revenuca of some villages and certain privileges granted by different 
rulers. The Atits are Shaiv, the sacred bull with brass horns 
holding a prominent place on the platform at the entrance to the 
shrine. Their headmen, pirs or gurus, are buried around, and the 
emall cells over their remains are marked by the ling. Their 
tron saint isa Chohin king of Ajmir, who gave up Ins throna, 
becamo an asectic, and ended his days by a voluntary death? 
Kalya Mahidev'’s ,temple, outside the walls, is comparatively 
modern, with a dancing yogini as its goddess. Vainkal Mata’s 
temple, to the north-west of the town, is dedicated to a form of 
Ghavini. Bharesvar at some distance to the south-east has an 
old shrine and spire and a modern hall. To the west of the town 
is a new temple of Dvarkinath, and close to it an unfinished one 
to Babucharaji, with three shrines on as many sides of the intended 
entrance hall. Bahuchara is the “ looking glass” goddess, before 
whom the votary worships his own image in a picee of silvered glass, 
The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhavani and the ling.*  * 


To the east of Ajepél’s monastery is a small tiled shed with tombs 
of Muhammadan pattern sacred to Jesar, a Jadeja, and his wife 
Turi, a Kathi. The story of this shrine is that about the middlo 
of the fourteenth century Jesar, grandson of Jim Lakha Jadeja, 
becoming an outlaw laid waste fields and villages, killed the people, 








' Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIL (New Serica), 52; Burgess’ Arch. § ; en sie 
_. Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 210, Details of thee acca iee ees bt 
ma es given in 


2 ‘The story of thin ascetic king ia that he was a brother of a certain Prithviraj o 
— A Muhammadan beggar, who, for thrustin his bands into n bowl of Gey eters 

alk had two fingers cut off, went to Ber Arab and called on Minin to avenge hin loam, 
Mirin came but was killed Prithviraj. To avenge his death Mirdn’s a 
uncle, the Khwaja Fir, attacked and defonted tho Ajmir bother Abn ee “to 
Anjir aa an anchorite. The tale is probably relia ‘al ono athe Oat 
invasions (G85), Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIL (New Series), 54, u 
" Burges’ Arch, Sur, Rep. 1874-75, 211. 
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and carried off the cattle. At that time a Kathi woman, Turi by Chapter XIE 
naine, was famous for her devotion and her skill in making hymns, pyaoss of Interest. 


and still more famous for her beauty. She lived with an ascetic 
ealled Sivasdhir, who did not regard her as his wife but as one who 
would bring him salvation. Tho fame of her beauty reached Jegar, 
who tried to carry her off by force but failed. Going back in the 
guise of an ascetic he was well received, and arranged to seize her 
at some midnight worship. His plans were found out, and, on his 
confessing, the sect whose rule was to grant the wish of every asker 
gave him Turion condition that he became an ascetic, Jesar agreed, 
but, s00n tiring of the restraint, again tried to carry off Turi by force. 
She by arts, good deods, and other wonders, foiled him and in time 
changed him into a model ascetic. Settling at Anjir, Jesar died 
and ‘Turi was buried alive close by his tomb. His descendants the 
Jesar Rajputs have, in each of the twelve villages, a shrine of Jesar 
and Turi. The shrino at Anjir is under the charge of the Ajepiil 
monastery. | 

Bagda, about seven miles from Bhadresar, with $22 inhabitants, 
has in its suburbs some memorial stones, palicds, the earliest dated 
1648 (5. 1705) dedicated to one Khatri Parminand. Halfway 
between Bagda and Vaghora is a small temple of Mahiidey 
Phuleshvar, eleven fect by twelve, with writing which seems to show 
that it was rebuilt in 1887 (S. 1894) by one Svami Surajgar. 
Weather-worn images of Pirvati, Hanumdn,and the Sacred Bull lio 
about, and there isa ruined safi memorial stone dated 1630 (8S, 1687). 
Tho step-well between Bagda and Vaghora was, in 1853 (8. 1910), 
rebuilt by Goséi Hirigar Jivangar.’ 


_ Bela, in Vigad, with 5644 inhabitants, is the chicf mart of the 
Cutch and Thar and Parkar trade in cotton and clarified butter, 
git. Its cotton cloth and ironware manufactures are of some local 
lm portance. 


' Bhacha'‘n, an unwalled town in Vagad at the foot of a fortified 
hill, with a population of 3958 souls, is the head-quarters of the 
_ Bhadresgar, a village of little importance on the coast about 
thirty-five miles east of Mandvi, with a population of 2145 souls, is 
the site of the ancient city of Bhadrivati, whose traces stretch to a 
considerable distance east of the present village. Most of the ruins 
have beon carried away, even the foundations having been dug up for 
building stone, There remain a large and substantial thongh plain 
step-well with a lintel about seventeen fect long by two square; close 
to the well the pillars and part of the dome of the Shaiv temple of 
Dada ; and an old Jain temple of Jagdusha, the work of several ages, 
often alteredand restored. The lower part of the shrine is probably 





- the oldest; next in mre, perhaps about 1170, come the temple and the 


' Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIL 57-61. 

* Bom. Gov, Scl CLIL (New Sories), 48. “igs eben fe the well ip “the <7 
Selora well was rebuilt by Gosii Hinigar Jivangar in 1953 (Samvat 1910) & 
Gov. Bel. CLIL (Now Series), 95, 
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corridors, then the outer wings, then the shrine, and last of all the 
front porch. The general plan of the Bhadresar temple is like that 
of the Jain temples of Delvada on mount Abu. Itstandsin 9 court 
about 48 feet wide by 85 long, surrounded by a row of forty-four 
ehrines with a corridor in front. The temple stands rather far 
back in a courtyard, which, from the line of the temple front, is covered 
by three pillared domes, The temple, facing the east, is entered by 
a fight of steps that rise from the outer door to the covered area in 
front of the sanctuary. Over the porch is another large dome 
covering an area separated by a low screen wall from the area of 
the entrance hall, mandap, between it and the front of the temple 
itself. At tho south-west corner and behind the cells on the left 
side is ® row of chambers with cellars entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. In the shrine are three white marble 
images. The central image is Ajitnéth, the second of the Tirthankars, 
with the date 622 probably for 8. 1622 or av. 1565. On 
his right is Pfrasvanith with the snake hood marked 1175 
(8. 1232), and on his left Santinéth, the 16th Tirthankar, also marked 
1175 (8S. 1232). On the extreme right is the image of the black or 
simla Parasvandth. On the left ofthe sculpture immediately above 
the base are the Devis, and on each side of the Devis small obscene 
figures rare in aJain temple.’ The different temple traditions were, 
about the beginning ofthe present century,compiled by a Jain monk, 
The earlier parts, altered apparently to fit with 622 the date on 
Ajitnith’s statue, contain few trustworthy details? Per the 
earliest historical fact is that in the twelfth century (1125), 
Jagdusha, a merchant who had made a fortune as a grain dealer 
in a time of famine, received a grant of Bhadresar and had the 
temple so thoroughly repaired that all traces of antiquity were 
removed. To this man is bably due the present plan of the 
temple and most of the buildings as it now stands. Dying childless 
in 1181 (8. 1238) it fell to Nanghan Vaghela, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was a most popular place of pilgrims 
Under the Ja&dejis it was seized by Jam Hila and afterwards ; 
dim Raval in 1533 (3.1592). Atthe close of the seventeenth 
century (1693) it was plundered by a Muhammadan force and many 
of the images were broken. Since then it has been neglected. In 
1763 tho walls of tho old fort began to be pulled down and the 
stones used for building, and about 1810 even the old temples were 





* Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 206-208, 
_§ The temple is said to have been founded in the 2let yoar of tho Vairdt ora and» 
Narsen, Bhojréj, Vanréj, Sérangdev, Virasen, Harisen, who lived in the time of 
Vikram (57 p.c.). Then came Kirtidhs deseo 2, Deviddatt, and Danjirij. Then, 
alter a time of confusion came, 156 (8, 213), Vanraj Vighela of Munjpur, and after him 


Xouraj, Ratnédatt, and Vijayardy, Next, after a time of misrule, the Kathis of Pavargad 


seized Dhadrivati and kept it for 147 years. After them, 551 (S. 618), Kanak 
of Patan took the country, built the temple, and in 555 (S, 622) set up the image of 
Ajitnath. (This ia bey hep brought in to fit the date on the nine) Kanak's 


gucccasor, though inv: the Musalmins, was followed by his son | wid ho 
loat his kingdom to the Solankia of pul, The n es aa pirate 


the place to Bhadresar, 741 (5, 798), and continued to hold it till 1132 1189). 
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razed to supply stones to build the seaport to lonra. « 
Mundra? PP{y po wn of Munra or 

South from the coer) nearly buried in the sand, are the remains 
of a large mosque built of large blocks of stone, with pillars equare 
at the base, octagonal in the middle, and round above with bracket 
capitals supporting massive nine feet long lintels. South-west is 
another mosque, once entered from the cast but now from the north. 
In itis a small apparently unfinished chamber. The walls are of 
large most, accurately jomted stones, and the roofs of flat slabs, 
The doors have drips over them, two with semi-circular arches and 
the others with lintels. The architraves aro carved with neat 
creeper patterns and with large flowers below. Pir Lal Shobdh's 
tomb, in a small walled enclosure, has a square pyramid shaped 
dome, round in the inside and su ported on eight pillars set against 
the wall. Inside are some Pe writings in large square Kufic 
charactera, and in the court some graves also with Kufic 
inscriptions* F 

Bhuj, the capital of Cutch, in north latitude 93° 15’ and east 
longitude 69° 49°, is thirty-six miles north of Mandvi and twelve 
south of the great Ran. The town, within 1872 a population of 
about 24,000 souls, is pleasantly situated in a plain between two 
Streams, each about two miles distant from the city wall. In shapo 
an irregular polygon, it is surrounded by a well kept solid stone 
wall, thirty-five feet high and four thick, with towers at irregular 
intervala armed with fifty-one guns. In the walls are five 
gatos, the Mahiddev, Pdtvadi, Sirpat, Bhidvil, and Vénidvad. 
side the walls, the streets, narrow and crooked, hardly passable 
by a horse carriage, are lined by high stone walls, the enclosures of 
dwellings that often open either from a corner or from a side lane. 
The houses, each in the centre of an enclosing wall, though low, 
are generally strongly built of stone with small loophole-like windows, 
On the west close tothe town walls are two pleasantly laid out 

ir the Sarad and Khas Bag, belonging to His Highness 

Réo. Each has its garden house and bothiase well shaded and 

watered and gay with flowers. To the north is the race course.* 

The climate of Bhuj, though hot and at times oppressive, is 
generally healthy. The well water is hard and brackish, and 
the chic? sources of supply are two ponds outside of the town, the 
‘Desalsar to the north-east soon dry, and the Hamirsar to the south- 
west in good seasons holding water all the year round. Of late 
years the Hamirsar lake has been much improved by turning into it 
water-courses from the hill range to the south, and by reducing its 
area by building a causeway across it. In other respects little has 
been done to improve the town. The streets thongh unlighted 
are kept clean by the city municipality.* 

i Arch, Sur. Rep. 1874-76, 20g, 


* Bar ' Arch. Sur, Rep. 1874-75, 208, 10, oe cai 
(ol. Barton; Troms, Bom, Geog, Soc, L 310; and Hamilton's Description of 
Hindustin, 1. 599, . ‘Col. Barton, 
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Bhuj, formerly sacred to the snake Bhujang,' was in 1548 chosen 
as his capital by Rio Khengréji (1548-1585), After (1590) the 
Rao was forced to acknowledge Moghal supremacy, Bhuj would 
seem to have been known among the Musalménes as Suleiman 
Nagar.“ The walla were built by Réo Godji in 1723, and the fort of 
Bhujia by Devkarn Seth in Rao Desal’s time (1718 - 1741). Bhuj has 
been six times attacked. In two cases the defence was suecessful 
and in four it failed, In 1728 an attack by Sarbuland Khan, 
Viceroy of Gujarat, was repulsed by Rao Desalji (1718-1741), and, 
in 1765 Ghulam Shah of Sind was, by a timely display of the strengt 
of the fortifications, induced to withdraw. During tho civil trouble 
of the reign of the mad Riio Réydhan (1778-1813) Bhuj was thrice 
taken, by Meghji Seth in 1786, by Hansrdj in 1801, and by Fateh 
Muhammad in 1803. Finally on the 26th March 1819 the hill fort 
of Bhojia was ured by a British detachment under Sir William 
Keir, In 1818, bhoj had 20,000 people and was famous for its clever 
artists in gold and silver. The great enrthquake of the following 
year (16th June 1819) destroyed nearly 700 houses with a loss of 
1140 human lives. About one-third of the buildings that escaped 
ruin were much shattered, and the north face of the town wall was 
levelled with the ground, In 1837 Bhuj is said to have had a 
population of 30,000 souls, about 6000 of them Musalmins? 


The chief objects of interest in the city are the palaces. Of these 
thereare three, Ré L&kha’s, Réo Prégmalji’s,and Fateh Mu ins, 
Rao Likha’s palace, built about 1750, is a large white stone mansion 
decorated with beautiful carvings and fine fretwork, The chiof 
rooms are an audience hall where darhbitrs are held; the hall of 
mirrors, dina majuil ; and the state apartment. The hall of audience, 
then hardly finished, is described by Colonel Tod in 1823 as solid, 
useful, and comfortable. The chief wonder of the palace, said to 
have cost over £200,000 (80,00,000 koris), is, he writes, the hall of 
mirrors. This, surrounded by a verandah, is about forty-six feat 
long, forty broad and sixteen high. The floor is inlaid with China 
tiles, the white marble walls aro covered with mirrors ee 
by gilded ornaments, and adorned with shelves filled with glasa 
figures and vessels. The roof and pillars are decorated with vich 
gold mouldings and other ornaments, and the small compartmen 
between them are supplied with fittings of triangularly 
looking-glass. On the floor ore a number of Dutch an 
chiming clocks all playing at once, « colestial and a terrestris globo, 
and some antique pictures all attributed to Ramsing. The walls 
of the verandah are covered with a strange collection of portr ita, 
Rina Ranjitsing of Meywir, the Emp Catherine of Russia, 
Raja Bakhtsing of Mérwar, Hogarth’s ection, and other English, 
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' Tieffenthaler (1750) describes Bhuj aa ‘ t and | with two * “s 
He says it took its name from Bhuj- vente ite tte tee aa, anake which pind 
‘Worshipped and fed every day with milk and rice, Res, Hist. et Geog. do 
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Flemish, and Indian subjects intermingled with the princes of 
Cuteh and sundry other portraits. Close to the hall of mirrors js 
the state apartment with, in its centre, a small room eight feet 
equare containing Rao Lakha’s bed. 

About 1865, the late Réo Prégmalji, from designs prepared 
by Colonel Wilkins of the Royal in rineers, began eed 
building on a site formerly used for stabloa and out-honses. The 
an provided fora Darbér hall eighty feet by forty, and forty feet 
high to the springing of the roof, with arched verandahs all round 
and corner towers. Level with the Darbér hall runs a suite of 
seven rooms, five at right angles to the others, forming the 
ladies’ quarters. Staircases lead to an upper floor with a suite of 
rooms corresponding to those on the first floor. A clock tower, 
150) feet high, is connected with the main building by covered 
galleries. ‘The rooms and verandahs are well proportioned and 


ofty, the verandahs arched and open to the outside. The. 


itals and bases are all carved from special designs. The 
gallery floors are laid with tesselated Carrara marble, and some 
of the rooms are paved with Minton tiles. The walls and ceilings 
of both rooms and Gallorios are painted in oil colours, each tower 
and gallery with a different design. The balusters of the gallery 
oe are of variegated marble, many of them quarried in 
Cutch. The original design of the interior of the Darbar hall was 
‘Gothic with an open roof. But the late Réo was induced to have 
the hall decorated in the Italian style. A ceiling covered in the 
open roof, and from huge zine rosettes chains were hung for 
chandeliers. The rest of the ceiling is ornamented with cupids and 
allegoric paintings. Round the hall runs a pure white gallery 
supported by caryatides. The doors below, and the windows above, 
are arched, and decorated with figured plate glass. Between each 


door are marble columns, and the whole is resplendent with gildin; 
and paint. At one end of the hall isa full ength portrait of Rao 
Prigmalji.’ 

The other chief buildings in Bhoj ara the jail, the hospital, 
the darhdr stables, the schools, and Fateh Miahacmada palace. 
The Jail, a well designed building, stands in a walled enclosure 
mear the BSirpat gate. A round centre tower with radiating 
ranges of cells, it includes a workshop, kitchens, and women's 
quarters. It has room for fourhundred prisoners. The Hospital, 
a plain building near the jail, has airy but seldom well filled 
wards, the people preferring to be treated at their own houses. 
The Stables, built by the late Rao in 1865, are roomy and strongly 
made with places for 400 horses. Not far off, and built at tho 
same time, are the elephant stables, high, airy, and well planned, 
with separate stalls for ten elephants. The Soh 
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long lino on the rampart close to the Piitvadi gate. The site is 

well chosen, and the buildings are airy, roomy, plain, and well 

planned. Fateh Mahammad’s palace, raised during his term of 
ower early in the present century, is a place of great strength, 
t-roofed, with elaborately carved windows. 


Outside the town walls are some tombs, an old fort, the Residency, 
the Cantonment, and the Bhujia hill-fort. To the west of the 
town, on the border of the Hamirsar lake, stand the Réos’ tombs, 
built of red sandstone and very richly and curiously decorated, and 
surrounded by a stone screen or Inttice. The tombs suffered from the 
earthquake of 1819 and are now muchruined. Of these monuments, 
Rio Lékha’s, built about 1770, ia the largest and finest. This 
tomb, polygonal in form, is surrounded by a gallery with two 
entrances. The roof is curiously and beautifully carved and 
supported by a pillar at every corner. The south porch has fallen. 
The central dome covers an apartment surrounded by a wall with a 
door on the cast. In this room, where tha ashes of the Rao were 
laid, is an image of Rao L&kha on horseback, and the tomb- 
stones of his fifteen wives, seven on the right and eight on the 
left. .A short way from Rao Laikha’s tomb is a smaller one in 
honour of Rio Réiyadhan (1778-1813). The tomb of Réo Desalji, 
the father of the late Rao Praégmalji, though small is very 
beantifal, Quadrangular with a eAketri roof, the side panels are” 
spinted groups of men and animals admirably sculptured. As 
Rao Dosalii's wives did not perform saéi the building has no dome. 
Réo Prigmalji’s tomb, next to his father’s, is a fine specimen of 
modern carving.! 


To the south of the tombs on the Méndvi. road is the Residency, 
and about a mile east at the foot of Bhujia hill, barren and bare of 
trees, lies the Cantonment. The camp consists of lines for a Native’ 
Infantry Regiment, for a battery of Artillery, Officers’ quarters, a 
neat little church, barracks, and a market place. ‘ 


Some 250 feet above the Cantonment rises the hill fort of Bhujin,. 
the top surrounded by a parapet wall of no great strength, entered. 
by one gate, and enclosing an irregular area with a few scattered 
buildings, At one corner is a small square tower dedicated to the 
worship of Bhujang, one of the chalk hacia and brother of Seshyji, 
lord of the under-world, patal, who came from Thiin in Kathawar 
and freed Cutch from the oppression of Daityis and Rikshasis, 
The fort, built abont 100 years ago by Réo Godji, has, since 1819, 
been held by the British. It was agreed that if certain 


be handed over to the Rao. But as the land in question has 
never been offered the British remam in possession of the fort2 





we a 

} Postans’ Cutch, 59, 60; Tod's Western India, 458; Burgess’ Arch. Sur, Rep. 
(167475), 212: Col Baton oo“ hice 

. * Major JW. Watson, Ind, Ant, IV, 196; Treaty of 1822, mmetines*h 


the north of the town was given as a cantonment, Bhujin would — © 
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ee i much ruined temple of Bhuvaneshvar Mahadev, Chapter XIII. 
w Hoaidap, measuring 31} feet by 39) inside, is su sorted 
¥ ob pillars aud 4 pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 round Places of Interest 
dome. The pillara are square to about one-third, their height, 
thes octagonal, amd lastly round, The shrine has been large, fully 
24 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12, with four- 
armed figures on the brackets. The brackets of the) hall columns 
are Plain, but above the bracket a plinth, nine or ten inches deep, ia ©. 
curved with a raised geometrical pattern. The fronts of the brac ets 
are carved, The walls of the temple are of stone throughout. Over 
the shrine door is a Devi, probably Bhavini. On the pilasters to 
the right of the shrine is an inseription dated 1280-00 (S. 1346); 
of which all that is now legible are the names of Vanaram and a 
few other Thikors, probably his ancestors. Bhuyad, who gave its 
name to the village, is said to have been o Chévda chief, killed 
either by the Kaithis or by Lakha Phulini Jadeja about 1320, His 
headless body is said to have fought its way to Bhuvad, where is a ‘ 
Shrine with a red-painted headless figure. Near his shrine are. tall 
tombstones, said to have been raised over warriors who fell in the 
battle in which Bhuvad was slain.' 


‘Chher, or Aspan Chher, on the coast six miles west of Lakhpat, Caen, 
has a cemented tomb of bricks and mud said to contain the remains 
of a Sindi boy, Lal Chhatta,? who was drowned while crossing the 
creek. After his death he appeared ina dream to the people of 
Ghhee and told them to build him a tomb, and worship him as a saint. 
zie fair is held here, when people from this surronnding 
vil bring their children to have their heads shaved for the first 
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: near the centre of Vagad with 2508 imbhabitants, has, 
Shout amile to the north, the rums of four temples and a reservoir 
built by the Kathis, who, about the year 1500, were settled here 
in considerable numbers, One of the temples, probably dedicated to 
; Mahishisuri, was. built of fine stone with excellent sculpture. The 
, temples are in ruins,and most of the materials have been carried 
, en: About a mile to the east are the remains of a pretty large 





town, with amoung them the rums of a small plain temple of 
Mahidev bearing date 1502 (5. 1559).* 


‘Choba’'ri, a considerable village in Vigad, about fifty-three 
miles east of Bhuj and not far from the Ran, with 2788 inhabitants, 
r is one of the ints from which in the dry season the ‘Ran i is crossed. 

Here in 1783 the army of the Mahiréja of en! was totally 
by Fateh Ali Télpur of Sind. ‘The scene of the fight is 
marked hy the tombstones of fifty-six Rajputs.’ 
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af ae t Barges’ Arch Sur, Rep. 187 874-75, a0, ai Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIT. (New Series), 17. 
: The name is said to be derived from Ld! meaning bey, and chhuta discovered. 
pas Gov, Sel. CLIT, (New Serica), 42, 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLL (New Series), 42. 

* Rom, Gov. Sel. CLU. (New Series), 63, G4. 

* Sir A. Burnes’ MS, 1625, 
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Dhinodhar hill in the north-west of Cutch has on its highest 
peak asmall, domed, somewhat cracked shrine of limestone and 
mud plastered with cement, built by Brahma-Keshatri Seth wssaro 
Shivji in 1821 (8. 1877)4 This is sacred to the holy Dhoramna&th, 
who, after destroying Mandvi, repented of the loss of life, and 
determined to mortify the flesh by standing on his head on some 
lonely hill. ‘Travelling to the north he began to climb the highest 
hill he could see, but it became Nando “ weighed down” by his sin. 
He chose another hill, but for it too the burden of gmlt was too 
great and it became Jhurio “broken down”. He chose a third hill, 
and climbing it backwards it bore him, and he called it Dhinodhar, 
“the patience bearer’. At its highest peak, resting it on @ 
conical stone, he stood on his head for twelve years, a Charan 
woman feeding him with milk. Such merit and power did this 
penance bring that the gods tock alarm, and, sending a deputation 
to wait on him, asked that his penance should cease. Dhorammnat | 

said, wherever he first looked, the country would become barren. 
' The gods arranged that he should first look at the sea. This dried ca 

up under his gaze and left the Ran. Fearing that the death of so 

many fish would lose him his merit, Dhoramnath moved his oyes 
4 and looking at the hill it split into two. Then Dhoramnéth 
came down, kindled his fire, built a monastery, and established 
: the order of the Kanphatas. In the shrine is a red-smeared 
triangular conical stone in which Dhoramnath is said to have rested 
om his head when performing penance. Outside of the shrine is the 
, original ascetic’s fire, dhuni, which is lighted three days m 
Bhadrapad (August - September), when the head, pir, of the 
monastery comes to worship and receives homage from the people 
of the neighbouring villages. At the foot of the hill, amongstthe 
monastery buildings, is another temple to Dhoramndth on a raised = - 
platform facing the east, about seven feet square and with walla 
about seven feet high. Inside is a three feet high marble image of 
Dhoramnith, some small lings, and other brass and stone images, hes 
and a lamp always kept burning. In a large shed near is an 
ascetic’s fire, dhuni, said to have been burning since the time of 
Dhoramnith. In August and October, at the Gokal Ashtame and 
Navrdtra festivals, rice and wheat flour sweetened with sugar are 
eooked and given to the people? NY Sic 

Dina'ra has, about half a mile to the south, the ruins of a whit 
limestone Jain temple, fifty feet long by eighteen wide, ‘said to be 
the place where Sadevant and Sévalinga, the hero and heroine of 
a Gujardti romance, used to study." en 

Fatehgad, a prosperous village on the edge of the Ran in the 
north-east of Va rd with S164 Sbetiacts oh early in the present 
century, founded by, and called after, the famous minister Fateh 
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' Bom. Gov, Sel CLI, (New Series), 0, 10, The shrine faces the east and haa no 
doors, fa emnremente are 5{ feet square and six high, with an entrance 44 feat 
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Muhammad (1786-1813). Partially fortifying the town he made it Chapter XIII. 
80 secure that, in a short time, he drew within its walls the people of Places of Tatoo 
most of the villages round. By carefully protecting from robber *8°*' : 
attacks the 3 pone 3a across the Ran to Gujarat, traders came to settle | FaTmnaap. 
at Fatehgad and a few years later, in the time of the 1823 famine, 
many of them made large fortunes. In 1828 it was one of the most 
prosperous villages in Vigad with a population of 2000 souls.’ 
Gent. 


Gedi,’ a village in the north of Vagad with a opnlation of 2770 
souls, is believed to be one of the oldest towns in Cutch. One of the 
many towns that claim to be the Viraét Nagar that gave shelter to the 
Pindavs (1400 8.c.), it is also said to be the capital of the mythical 
Raja Gadhesing, who, though fora time forced to wear the form of an 
ass, succeeded in marrying the chief's daughter and surrounding the 
city with a wall of brass. Some of the ass, gadhaya, coins have been 
found in the ruins. In course of time the town passed into the hands of 
& Musalmin named Madam. From him it was wrested by Padariya 
Rajputs, and from them by Vighelis. This Vaghela chief seems at 
one time to have been very powerful and to have held the title of 
Muhirana as late as 1476 (5.1553). Though afterwards subdued by 
the Jadejés, the head of the family still has the title of Rana of Gedi. 
The present proprietor is nineteenth in descent from the founder. 
Among objects of interest is the white-limestone temple of Mahadev 


“Acholeshvar, built about 300 years ago (1579), by a Sichora 
Brahman Goval Dave. Twenty-two feet long, eight broad, and 


twenty-two hich, it has a domed porch anda shrine, with a four- 
faced Mahidev said to be taken from an old temple built by Uttara, 
& princess of Virdt, and dedicated to Uttareshvar, but long since 


‘buried. Near the temple, the Malan well, with half buried pillars 


overgrown with trees, seems to have been repaired in 1476 (8. 1553) 
by Thakar Miilav, the son of Makad. Thongh from its brackishnesa 
little used for drinking, its water is thought to be medicmal. Of 
Ashiba Pir’s temple ove to the well, nothing remains but a platform 


‘thirty-three feet square with mouldings and two rained tombs. 
Mahavirji’s temple is a terraced building, twenty-eight feet by 
twenty, with a large verandah in front of four shrines, and a 
central dome supported by sixteen pillars.» In the central room are 
‘three marble images, Mahavir in the middle, and on either side the 
imagesof Adishvar Bhagvin and of Shantindth thefifth Tirthankar.* 





, Sir A. -nscrxcon geen ae ‘isk to etude dee : 
Gedi appears to be a corrupt Aritaghadya which is found in two inscrip- 
tions : one near Rav, dated i eh 1323), where it is mentioned as a large district 
under Maldev, a Viceroy of Arjundev king of Anhilvada ; and the other in the inserip- 
tion on the Malan well (see below), The name would seem to mean the land, ghadya or 
| egend is that a merchant of Anhilvada in want of 
clantied butter, phi, stole it by magic from Milar's warehouse, and afterwards offered 


oe valuc. This Malay refused aa the stolen butter had been replaced by means of 


had bean filched, he took the 


and with it be fit $he temple, the well, and the pond. Bom, Gov. Sel. CLI. (New 


Series), 65, 70 


_ * Bam. Gov, Sel, CLI. (New Series), 67, According to another account, Trans, 
Eom. Geog, Soc, XVI. 4, there is 


Bom. Ges V chip hipelfay-pand esate ern reare oli, ms 
On the back of efteh of the aide figures is a writing, thaton Adishvar gives 1477 
(5. M4) ; that on the back of Shantindth gives 1964(3.1921). Bom, Gov, ay CL, 
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Mahiivir’s image, mutilated by the Sindians, has its eyes, nose, and 
hands repaired with stucco. This temple is said to have been 
built by a Vania named Malav, who, epee 2 the local. story, 
owned a straw ring that had the virtue of re-fillmg an empty butter 
orn Amassing wealth bythering’s help he built Mahavir’s temple, the 
i 






flan well, and the Malsar pond. he temple of Lakshminariyan, 
. pyramidal shrine with two domed porches, thirty-six foet long, | 
twenty feet broad and forty feet high, was built im 1840 (5. 1897) 
on the site of an old ocria said to have been buried by the ish) h 
earthquake. Inside, a marble image of Lakshmindriyan, about 1f 
feet high, replaces a handsome old four feet high image of Dasavatir, —_ 
mutilated by Sarfarix of Sind in 1775, and now lying outside, This 
image with that of Suraj Nérfyan, now lying in one of the niches, 
belonged to the old temple which is said to have been built, by the ‘ 
Pandavs. In another niche is a sandstone imageof Ganpatihaving 
an inscription dated 1618 (S. 1675). Under an old jar tree in the 
market place is a three feet high carved stone image of Kshetrapuil. 
On ita pedestal isan inscription of two lines of which only the year i 
1211 (8. 1268) is legible. It is said to have been placed there by 
the Makviina Rajputs at the time of their settlement. i. 
Ghola’y, under the Chivdas known as Sarasgar Pattan, was, 
until superseded by Jakhau, a place of some importance. Thereare 
still some objects of interest. Among them, about a mile west of — 
Gholéy, is a domed stone and brick building, twenty-six feet square 
and twenty-eight high, said to be the tomb of Mod the son of 
Jakhara, and to have been built in the fourteenth century? by his 
son Jéim Mandi II. ipl ale 
Gundiyali, on the const near Méndvi with 4046 mhabitants, 
has, on high ground surrounded by large banian trees and seen for 
several miles, a handsome temple sacred to Raval Pir, rebuilt in 
1819 (S. 1876) by Seths Sundarji and Jetha Shivji. Réval, saidta 
have been born in the fourteenth century from a blister in the. 
palm of his mother’s hand, gained a name for destroying at Jakhan — 
a number of Musalmin missionaries who disturbed the devotees — 
of Dhoramnith. He afterwards came to Gundiyili, then im the 
possession of a Dal Rajpat named Derij, and helped him against) 
the Rithods. Once a year many Musalménsand Hindus come,make 
vows, and hang flower garlands round the necks of the stone-horsea 
that are ranged about the temple." rae 
Guothli, a small village about thirty-six miles north-west of — 
Bhuj, has the ruins of a walled city rising boldly from the Dharur — 
river." The line of the walls, 2250 yards round and something of | 
an oblong square in shape, though much decayed may be clearly 
traced. | site ia nothing but a heap of ruins, the remains of ho ses 
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and temples. In 1828 the villagers constantly turned up pieces of 
old vessels, ass coins, and occasional boxes of money. An old 
Mahidev temple was believed to hold snake-guarded treasure.’ On 
the bank of a small lake tothe west of the fort, seven grave stones, 
pélias, with peculiar designs but no writing, are said to have been 
raised in honour of seven claimants’ for the hand of Guntri the 
adopted sister of the seven Sands, once the rulers of the fort! It 
was from these seven Siinds, probably early in the fourteenth 
century, that the Sammis captured the fort and made themselves 
masters of western Cutch. The story is that Mod and Mansi, two 
‘Samma outlaws from Sind, by treachery gained possession of 
Vagham-Chaydigad ten miles north of Kora near Lakhpat. 
Vagham Chivda, whom the Sammas killed, was a vassal of the 
seven Sands. They at first threatened punishment, but were 
appeased by the offer of a larger tribute and of one of the Samma 
brothers as hostage. Part of the tribute was paid in grass, and 


one year the Sammiis, in each cart of ¢ , hid some armed men, 
As the carta passed through the city gate, the blind gatekeeper 


+ 


smelling something more than grass, said, ‘ There is either flesh or 
alse in the cart,’ A spear driven into one cart cut the thigh of a 
Jat soldier. But he, uttering no sound of pain, as the spear was 
pulled out rubbed off the blood, and, in spite of the blind man's 
Warning, the carts passed in. At night the armed men left the 
carts, fell onthe garrison, seized the fort, and drove the seven 
Sinds into Kathiiwir.* 


Jakha’u, o seaport town with 5145 inhabitants, in north latitude 
23° 13' and east longitude 68° 43',* stands on the south-west coast 
of Cutch, more than sixty miles west of Bhuj. The town, rather 
poverty-stricken with scattered stone houses, lies between three and 

mr miles inland in a dreary plain bare of trees but yielding good 


‘crops. Close to the landing place and along the banks of the Godia 


creek, though the road is at all times assis the land is lowlying 


and marshy. The landing asc is on Godin creek five miles from the 


sea, With a muddy bed, this creek, dry at low water, has at full 
tide a depth of eight to twelve feet, and, at springs, boats of 


from twenty to twenty-five tons (60-70 kAdindis) can pass. Three 
miles from the landing place, a second and distinct creek, followimg 


the curve of the coast, rans to Koteshvar, the landing place at the 
east mouth of the Indus, and forms a natural canal joining Jakhén 
with the Indus. This backwater is known as Bagda, and the mile 
or two broad strip of land between the canal and the sea as Bagtari. 
In the backwater the daily tides rise (1828) from five to six feet, 


and all the year round make the creek navigable for craft of from 


iy to ten tons (25-80 kidndis). Several small rivers ran toward 
this creek, the largest of them entering it two and a half miles north 





4 Sir A. Burnes’ MS. 1838 . 
* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLUL (New Series), 37. The Sinds are generally supposed to 
J ia + 


have been Vaghela It ; 
pe Burghes’ Arch, Sur Rep 1874-75, 200, * Cel. Barter, 
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of Jakhéu. The mouths of some of them are affected by the tide, 
and south of the village of Ramvada, through a passage in the 
Bagtari strip called Nerani, boats of tho same size as those that 
navigate the creek can enter it. The Indus boats that frequent this 
creek are chiefly from Shahbandar, and Maghribi.! About two 
miles south-east of the Jakhiu creek, another backwater called the 
Siri, runs inland to the east for about six miles. This, rocky and 
ms ony, one eee is useless Sere Jak ee 
large trade with Bombay, exporting fie uce and importing 
ek het Paine. and timber. Tamcts lying about Fou alee 
from the landing place discharge into small boats, and from the 
small boats goods are carried in carts to the neighbouring towns 
of Naliya, Tera, and Kothira. In 1828, with 490 houses and a 
population of 2116 souls, 1098 Hindus and 1018 Musalmans, Jakhéu 
carried on a considerable trade, importing from Bombay dates, 
sugar, and oil, and from Sind a coarse red rice. There was alaoa 
slight traffic with Maskat and Daman.? 


Jara, hamlet forty-five miles north-west of Bhuj, at the foot 
ofa hill of the same name, with o population of 35 souls, is the 
scene of the great battle in which (1762) Ghulim Shih of Sind 
defeated and destroyed the Cutch army. 

Juran has, three miles to the north, about twenty miles north- 
west of Bhuj, a great mangrove tree known as the Kaydiicher. The 
stem, twenty-one feet from the ground, is from five to ten feet round 
and the whole tree covers an area of about 105 square yards. = 


Kanthkot, in Vagad in east Cutch, an old fort on the top of an 
isolated rocky hill about three miles in circumference, has walls 
built of massive blocks repaired in many places by smaller stones." 
It is said, in the eighth century, to have been the capital of the 
Kathis and to have been taken from them by the Chivdas." According 
to the local story the present fort was begun about 813 (S. 900). 
A part of the wall crossed the fireplace of the great ascetic Kanthad- 
nith, who in anger destroyed it. Then the builders appeasing the 
ascetic called the fort after his name, and were allowed to finish it? 
About the middle of the tenth century, under the name Kanthidorg, _ 
it appears asthe place to which Mulréj of Anhilyida fled when 
pressed (950) by Tailap of Kalyan Ketéh," In the eleventh century 
(1024) it 18 believed to be the fort Khandaba, forty parasangas 
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' Maghribi is the enpital of the district situated on the Sirnar, a freahwater branch. 
oft the tne anid to be tyvecky-lows wiles beyond he Rékanoj Kadev. SrA. hme 
? Colonel Barton's Tour in Cutch (February 1878), 21; Sir A. Burnes’ MS. 189% 

4 Sir A. Burnes’ MS, 1828; Bargess” Arch. Sur, ftep. 1874-75, a5. eo 
2 * Tod's Western India, 415. Tod says Jiidejé But see abowe ander the head 
eetteory” Abulfeda (1300) speaks of Cath or Kahtas the metropolis of Cuteh, Ditto, 


* Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIT. (Now Serios), 13. The traditional builders are Mod Samma 
and his eon Sid. But their date was probably late in the thicteanth conkers’ Parana 
Arch. Sur. Rep, 1 At beg . 

_( Burgess (Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 215) gives 982, but Tailap's success would seam 
to have occurred near the beginning Mulrdj’s reiga (42-997). Ind. Ant. VI 184. 
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from Somniith and between that place and the desert, where Bhim- 





dey songht shelter from Mahmud of Ghazni. About the middle 
of the twelfth century (1143) the Raja of Kanthigém, probably 
Kanthkot, from the west is mentioned as joining the Nagor chief 
against Kumir Pél Solanki (1143-1174) of Anhilvéda? In the 
thirteenth century it was the capital of the Vaéghelis, from whom, 
about the close of thy century (1270), it was taken by Mod and Mandi 
Samma. In the beginning of the fifteenth century (1410) it was 
besieged by Muzaffar (1390 - 1411). It afterwards passed to the 
Deda branch of the Jaédepis,’ and at the close of the sixteenth century 
is mentioned by Abul Fazl as one of the chief Cutch forte.* In 1816 
it surrendered to a British detachment under Colonel East, when the 
fortifications were razed to the ground. In the west of the hill in a 
ravine are two large deep wells and one ruined step-well built of 
blocks ofsandstone.’ On the hill are the remains of three temples, 
one to the ascetic Kanthadnath, the second an old Jain bomple to 


. Mahavir, the third a temple to the Sun. 


_Kanthadnith’s shrine on the west point of the hill was, about 
1920, built by Deda Jédejés in the place of a much larger temple, 
probably the work of Mod Samma (1270), ruined by the 1819 
earthquake, The present shrine, built on a high: latform, is domed 
and measures 28 feet bP 14 and 28 high. It has a fine domed 
‘Poreh supported on four pillars, and inside a white marble image 
of Kanthadnéth sitting cross-leeged. The much ruined tomple 
of Mahiivir has had a double entrance hall, mandap, A writing 
on a pillar in the entrance hall dated 1288 (5. 1340) states that 
the builders were Atmédevnith’s sons, Likha and Sohi. Ona 
Pilaster in the screen on the outside, Atmadev’s son Péail ig 
said to be the builder, The family who built the temple are 
believed to be relatives of Jagdusha of Bhadresar. Close to the 
Jain roin is an old temple to the Sun, surya, the Kathis’ 

- favourite god. There is a writing, described as an incorrect 
stringing together of the idoaeis of Shiv under the incarnation of 
Knudra. Tho temple still contains the image of the Sun god, 
represented with a male and female attendant on each side, The 
‘igure is much like that of Vishnu. Near a more modern shrine on 
the wall are a number of graves of Shaiv Atits, some of unusual form, 
. ee oantited on @ series of round or square plinths laid one 
over the other.* 

‘Kata'riya, north latitude 25° 5’ and east longitude 70° 42", lies 

_ on the south-east coast of Viégad about eleven miles north-west of 

_ Malia in Kathiéwér. A rained Jain tem e, probably about 500 

_ years old, stands in the centre of the village market place. The 

remains, now much hid by house foundations, seem to show that 
Ind. Ant. VIL his identification i ect the Ran must have t 

a copier pie cpt hoe Ahem rouge i correct the Fan must ha then 
cabana pelagic Rae 1874-7 199, 215 ; Watson's Gujarat, 32. 
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when in repair the temple stood about sixty feet high and covered 
an area of about fifty feet. Above ground are the remains of three 
domed porches, each with five well carved pillars. Under ap 
reached by a stone ladder, is a chamber, the roof supported by five 
pillars and seallopped arches. On the side of the doorway ts a 
figure of Ganpati. On the bank of a pool in the west of the village 
isa small plain sandstone temple, This, dedicated to Mahddev 
Bhadeshvar, about ten feet square and fourteen high, has a roof 
rising in a pyramid of steps. The portico, mandep, 1s incomplete. 
A writing on the lintel of the entrance door states that it was built 
in 1682 (8. 1739) in the time of Kunvar Shri Ravaji by a Bhatia 
named Vastupal, probably the chief's manager, On the bank of tho 

ond are two safi tombstones, one dated 1627 (8. 1684), the other 
1707 (5. 1764)." 


Kera, on the Mandvi road about twelve miles south of Bhuj, a 
village of about 2057 inhabitants, is a convenient halting place, with 
a large and strong fort, and a considerable trade in cloth and 
ironware It has three objects of interest ; the ruins of an old Hindu 
fort and temple, and the shrine of a modern Musalmén saint. Much 
interest attaches to the ruins, as they are said to be the remains of 
the capital of Lakha Phulini the great Cutch hero. Close search 
among the ruins and tombstones has failed to throw any light on the 
much disputed Seri of Likha’s date. Tradition places him about the 
ninth century, but the more trustworthy Musalmén records would, 
unless there was more than one famous chief of the same name, 
place him somewhere in the 13th or l4th century. The old Shaiv 
temple, built perhaps at the end of the tenth century, is of hard 
lasting stone partly red zeny youer: Except the shrine and spire, 
the temple was thrown drown by the 1819 earthquake. The shrine 
measures 8 feet 6 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches 
thick, surrounded by a path 2 feet 6 inches wide, lighted by two open 


eut-stone windows, Of the hall, which was 18 feet 9 inches wide, 


only a part of the north wall with one window is left, The wall 
aataaten: though not numerous, are well executed, and on the faces 
of the spire is an elaborately cut ornament representing the outlines 
of a chaitya window, repeated over a triangular face, with human 
figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are eight on 
each side, gradually lessening as they rise higher one behind the 
other, The corners of the shrine are surmounted by miniature spires, 
and above them are other four similar, but set further inwards; 
above these and the en ni rises the massive outline of the great 
central spire all beautifully carved.* South-east of Kera, a small 
village, on a pretty rising ground, has the well-wooded shrine of the 
saint Ghulim Ali. Within the enclosure are three chief building: 

a mausoleum, dargah, with a tomb under a canopy, support 
twelve small Muhammadan columns. Against the pa 










| Haanilton's Ipopee rer of Hindustan, 1. 602 ; Rom. Gor, Sel, CLIL (New Series), 63. 
* Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany (1861), TIT, 13), 
2 Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep, (1874-75), 213, 
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photograph of a Moghal saint, and below him Hassan and Husain, 
and inathird frame the 2 ical ary Muhammad, the face left blank 
in part obedience to the orders of the Kurin. In the middle of the 
quadrangle, in front of themausoleum, stands a canopy, chhatra, with 
a Hat roof and side balconies and atombless mansoleum to Dadi Ali 
Shih. Thedoors have projecting shields between floral ornaments, 
like those found at Maiji Sahiba’'s tomb at Junigad and on the 
palace at Navanagar in Kathiiwir. The windows are of pierced 
stone of very simple patterns, These tombs were built about eighty 
years ago by the Khojds of Kera in honour of a local saint, Pir 
Gholim AliShaih Kadwal,a descendant of Pir Sadr-ud-din, who, about 
400 years ago, converted many Cutch and Gujarit Hindus to the 
branch of the Ismdilian Shia faith, whose chief priest is H. H. Aga 
Khan. Pir Sddr-ud-din would seem to have gr a Hindu 
element on the Ismailian beliefs. This he worked into a book styled 
the Dasivatir or ten incarnations, nine being the incarnations of 
Vishnu and the tenth being that of the most holy Ali. Ghuldm Ali 
the Kera saint, first settled at Kadi in Gujarét. Passing through 
Cutch in 1792 he came to Kera, and, liking the place and finding the 
people friendly, settled there. By clearing of spirits a haunted hill 
close to the village hisfame spread. He aise a building called 
the Panchtan sacred to the five, Ali, Fatima, Hassan, Hussain, and 
Mohammad. About four years later (1796) Ghulam Ali died in 
Kurrachee. The Khojisof Kurrachee wished to bury him there. 
But he appeared in a dream and told one of his followers that his 
body had already passed to Kera. Somewhat doubting, they opened 
the coffin, and, finding only rose leaves, sent the coffin to Kera where 
it was received with: great ceremony and a tomb built. Hearing of 
her husband’s death, his wife, Ajin Bibi, came from Gujarit and 
settled in Kera. Losing her son in 1807 she renounced the world 
and spent the rest of her life as an ascetic, endowing an alms-house, 
saddvrat, where, to the destitute of all castes and creeds, daily doles 
of grain are still given. Ajédn Bibi died in 1827 (5.1884). Both this 
lady and her husband Ghulim Ali continued Sadr-nd-din’s work 
of adding to the Hindu element in their form of faith. He wrote 
& work, and she some hymns, firfan, on spiritual knowledge, 
brahkmdnydin. They are both said to have paid great respect to th 
Fimda religion, and, within their lands, to have forbidden the 
taking of animal life, In their honour on the 11th of the bright 
half of Chaitra (March - April) a fair is held lasting fora week. It 
was begun in 1796 by Khoja Lidak Sumér of Ghogha in Cutch. 
The Khoja community of Kera manage the charitable institutions 
and keep an account of the presents received from the followers, 
nuride. They would seem to have separated themselves from the 
control of His Highness Aga Khén.! 

Khadir, an island, see page 13. 

_KEha'vda, north latitude 23° 50’ and east longitude 69° 50°, the 
chief village on Pachham island, lies on the west of Pachham abont 
forty-four miles north-east of Bhuj. It belongs to the Raos of Cutch 
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and came into their possession under rather curious circumstances. 
On the birth of prince Desal I, (1718-1741) the Sammas of Pachham, 
anxious to show their loyalty, offered the Rao as much land as a cart 
coming from Bhuj could pass over in one day. The Sammés would 
seem to have miscalculated the distance, as the cart passed through 
Sindhéra, Andhau, Khari, Dhéludéra, Godpar, Ludia, and Khévds 
and it was only by bribing the driver to stop that any of their island 
was left." aby! 
EKhokra orKhakra, about a mile south of Kanthkot, has in waste 
bush land two ruined Shaiv temples. The shrine of the more 
easterly building has a fine door, evidently old, of hard compact 
stone, with a chaitya window ornament over each jamb and over 
the different compartments of the lintel. In the centre of the lintel 
in very spirited style is a carving of Brahma on the left and 
Vishnu on the right. Some well sculptured pillars lie about? 
Kora, « village about ten miles south-east of Lakhpat on the 
way to Méndyiin a hilly country containing large quantities of iron 
ore, had in 1820 two or three smelting furnaces.” The work has 
long been stopped but traces still remain. Ona raised platform ¥ 
with a fiag staff, a stone, in memory of Pir Aliydji, is held im great 
pect by the people of Kora, who make vows to him and offer 
opium and sugareandy. Out of respect to the saint, except tho 7 if 
temples none of the Kora buildings are painted or tiled. Tho 
story of Aliya, who waa the saa id of Khengarji (1548 - 1585), 
is that, after his right to Bhuj was usurped by his uncle saris ’ 
he retired to Sabhrai where he built the Aliydsar lake. Latterly, 
settling at Kora, he led a roving life. One day he stole some — e 
buffaloes froma Sind ascetic named Buranshih, and, refusing to 
give them back, was cursed by the saint and died.* a 
Kota’, on the shore of the Ran abont twelve miles north of Bhoj, - 
has the remains of an old city and several ruined temples of perhaps 
the earlier part of the tent! century. The Sun temple, known as pe 
Ra Lékha’s and ascribed to Likha Pholini, facing the wesh 1%) 
without cement, A ouing built of yellow and partly of red stone. The 
aisles are covered by groins like the aisles in some chaitya caves ; the 
nave is roofed the same way as at the Amarnath temple, the central 
area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in 
which a eras has been inserted. Outside it has a slanting 
roof divided into four sections of slightly different heights, that next 
to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest. | 
The door of the temple is neatly carved. Over the lintel are the 
nine patrons of the planets, and the jambs are carefully seulptun i Ee 
In the entrance hall, mandap, are four pillars with a square block 
seulptured below the bracket, and six pilasters. ‘The shafts support = 
a plinth, on which stands a block carved with colonnettes at the 
corners. The faces of the block are sculptured with figures of mem” 
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and elephants. Of the fonr-armed figures on the brackets of the 


column, one is a female and one hasafaceon the abdomen. Inthe pjgops of Interest 
Kora TL. 


window recess aro pilasters with four-armed figures on the bracket 
capitals, The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu broken- 
square form. The shrine door is elaborately carved with two 
rows of figures on the frieze, Ganpati on the lintel, and the jambs 
richly ornamented. Tho area behind the central jamb is roofed 
with large slabs, carved with sixteen figures linked in one another's 
arma in a circle, the lega crossed and turned towards the centre. 
Bach holds a rod in either hand, the left hand being bent down 
and the right EP and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on 
either side. e roofs of the three aisles, at the side and in front 
ofthe central area, are very prettily carved with flowered ribs, and 
three horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 
In two neat niches advanced from the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two colonnettes in front of each there have been standing 
images in alto-relievo neatly canopied by a lotus flower with buds 
growing over the head dresses.’ 


To the west of the temple of the Sun, are three small temples, 
two facing the east, and one, the north. That facing the north isa 
very small Vaishnav temple, with only a fragment of the shrine 
remaining. Of the east-facing se igre one has only the shrine left ; 
on the walls are carved figures of Surya on the west face, and 
sordulas in the recesses. Varih has fallen off the sonth wall, and 
there is a figure of Ganpati on the lintel, Of the other temple, part of 
the porch as well as tho shrine remains. Over the head of the shrine 
door are carved the patrons of the nine planets. Outside on the 
north wall is Narsinha and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn. 
Across a ravine to the north-east are fragments of two other temples 
facing west. Of the firstand higher, only the plain square pil 
of the hall and the lower part of the shrine are standing. The door 
is surrounded by an architrave of three members, two fascim carved 
with creeper pattern, and a cyma recta with leaves. On the lintel 
isa Ganpati, and outside two weather-worn figures. The lower 
ruin is a fragment of the shrine of » Surya temple, with Ganpati 
on the lintel, and the nine planets on the frieze. There are no 
aoe outside. On this part of the hill, foundations show that whole 
edifices must have been carted away for building purposes.” 
Koteshvar, the ten million gods, asmall — with yh a erg 
of 329 souls, nearthe mouth of the Kori river, in the westof pete 
tidal creeks almost entirely cut off from the mainland.’ It is supposed 
to be Hiouen Thsang’s (640) ‘ Kic-tsi-shi-fa-lo on the western Frontier 
of the country close to the river Indus and to the great ocean."* The 
city was five miles (30 ii) round ; there were eighty convents with 
about 5000 devotees chiofly of the school of the Sammityis, and a 
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dozen temples of the gods, devilayie, where ash-smeared heretics 
lived. In the middle of the city was the temple of Maheshvar, 
adorned with sculpture and with a miracle-working statue 
worshipped by smeared heretics.1 Except some temples, 
Koteshvar shows few signs of its former greatness. The temples, 
on a sandstone mound about a mile to the north-west of the village, 
rising boldly from the sea that washes their western face, are 
enclosed by a fortified wall, the gate approached by three flights 
of steps. A writing on the left side of the gate shows that the 
present fort and temples were built in 1820 (5. 1877) by two Seths, 
Sundarji and Jetha Shivji, Brahma-Kshatris by caste. The court- 
yard is surrounded by a battlemented wall armed with three 
small guns. In the middle, on a platform 4} feet high 634 
long and 49 broad, is a handsomely built stone tem le of Mahidey. 
The porch has three domes with, under the centra dome, a large 


and beautiful brass bull presented by Rao Desalji (1718-1741); in. 


the right dome a large statue of Hanumén; and in the left dome one 
of Ganpati. Inside the porch is the hall, mandap, 19 feet 9 inches 
long and 24 feet 8 inches wide, with a large central and two side 
domes, On a marble tablet, let into the centre ofthe hall floor, 
the names of Kshatri Jetha and Sundarji Shivji are humbly cut that 
the feet of the worshippers may tread on them, At the inner end 
of the hall and between it and the shrine are, on either side, figures 
of Ganpati and Hanumén. In the screen wall of the shrine are two 
inscriptions referring to the recent (1820) rebmilding of the temple. 
The frame of the door is of carved stone. The door itself, 24 tet 
wide and 123 high, is plated with carved silver. The shrine, paved 
with black marble, is 114 feet square. In the back wall is an image 
of Parvati, and in the west wall are two images of Ganpati and 
Revaji. Inthe centre of a basm, jalddhiri, rather far back in the 
shrine, isa four feet high ling of the kind called self-born, svayambht. 
In the ‘ear of the ling are some iron nails driven into it, according 
to the local story, by Ala-nd-din Khilji (1295 - 1815). , 


On the site of this modern temple there stood an older building, 
one of whose stones is said to have borne an inscription to the effect 
that it was built by the Kers of Gholdy. This stone has disappeared, 
but among the Kers, who are now a Musalmin clan, the story that 
their forefathers built the temple still remains. At the time of 
rebuilding the temple (1820) the foundation of the east wall was 
kept and it was enlarged on the west. The change so altered the 

wition of the ling that it was no longer under the central lotus. 
This was said to be ominous to the ruler, and in 1863 (8. 1920) 
Réo Prégmalji, when he visited the temple, ordered a silver canopy 
to be rite over the ling. By the Rio's death the work was 
stayed before the plans were finished. In ancient times the temple 
priest was a devotee of the ear-slitting or Kanphati sect. But for 
sixteon successions the office has been in the hands of Atits, The 
yearly revenue from lands granted by the Réo and others, one of whom 
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is said to have been a Musalman, is about £791 (30,000 koris). 
The holy man used to live at Dhuniy three miles cast of Koteshvar, 
then a flourishing town of 6000 souls. He is said to have moved to 
the present spot in the fifteenth century, when the Brahmachiri of 
Nardyansar established his power. 

Close to the chief Koteshvar shrine is a smallertemple, built by 
the same men and about the same time in honour of Kalyéneshvar. 
From the fort a paved causeway, twelve feet broad and used os a 
pier by country craft, runs ont for 520 feet. Atthe end is a 
square reservoir filled by every high tide, where Hindus perform 
the shraddh ceremony and bathe. Onthe middle of the per is a 
square platform, kotha, on which is built the temple of Ni ikanth, 
now known as Saraneshvar, facing the west with a porch and a small 
Musalmin dome. It is said to have been originally built in the 
thirteenth century by God Rini who had come to marry Ra Kanoj, 
but some difference arising, she went to Sind and married 
Lakha Ghurfra. It was rebuilt by Mahakunvar, wife of Desalji I. 
1718-1741), and repaired by Kshatri Jetha and Sundarji Shivji. 
‘to was agam, in 1857, repaired by Goséi Dolatgarji Revigar 
Kunvargar at a cost of about £200 (7800 koris). 

Across the Kori from Koteshvar, about nine miles to tho 
north-west, 1s the tomb of Ra Kano] built in 1773 (5, 1830), twenty 
feet long by sixteen broad and twenty-eight high, with one large 
central and four corner domes. Ra Kano) is said to be the son 
of the danghter of Ra Bhalot, chief of Ujain, who, about the end 
of the ninth century, in a fight with a Musalman army, was killed at 
Sekot a small fort half a mile north-east of Nariyansar. The priests 
Ms hs shrine used to be sailors of the Bhaddla caste, now they are 

ats, 

Kotha'ra, in south Cutch about twelve miles south-east of 
Jakhiu with 3673 inhabitants, is a prosperous town with a very 
good girls’ school, new handsome dwellings, and a well-to-do 
class of traders, who, natives of Cutch, have made money in 
Bombay, Zanzibir, and other trade centres, and brought it "biok 
to spend in their own land. They keep up the credit of the 
proprietor of the village by lending him money; they found and 

ow schools, build temples, dig wells and ponds, and in Bombay 
fashion, raise high dwellings gaudy and staring with overhanging 
verandahs, glazed windows, gay shutters, and tiled roofs.? In this 
village was finished in 1861 (S. 1918) the richest of modern Cutch 
temples. Of £40,000, the whole cost of the building, one-half was 
a en by Shah Velji Malu and the other in equal by Shih 
Keshavji Nayak and Shivji Nensi, Osv4l Vanids of Koth4ra now living 
in Bombay. This temple, dedicated to Shantinith the sixteenth of the 
Jain saints, was, after the style of one in Ahmedabad, built Ey Cutch 
workmen under the superintendence of Salat Nathu of Sabhrai. 
Through a very rich two-storied entrance gate, an outer yard, 
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gurrounded by buildings sct apart for the use of priests, opens 
into a walled qnadrangle with a shrine im each wall. In the 
contre of the quadrangle, on a plinth six feet nine inches high reached 
a flight of fifteen steps, is the temple, 75 feet long 69 wide 
and 734 high, supported on three sides ‘by rich two-storied domed 
porches. @ domed hall, mandap, rises in two stories, and over the 
shrine is a spire with richly carved figures, niches, and mouldings. 
Inside, the hall, mandap, surrounded by aisles or verandahs, with 
a richly designed guts of different coloured marbles, hastwenty- 
two pilasters, and sixteen t grant and a dome =p on eight 
pillars with foiled arches and struts. Inside of a wall, chiefly formed 
of twenty pillars richly carved with flowers, leaves and creepers, 18 
the shrine, where, supported on cither side by seven small figures, is ~ 
a large image of Shintindth crowned with a golden crown, an seated 
cross-legged ona richly carved marble throne. The upper story of 
the hall, reached by stone steps from the south-west porches, has a 
corridor with rich shrines each containing a large marble sitting 
image. Below the hall there is an underground shrine, with about 
twenty-five large white marble figures with precious stones let into 
the eyes, chests, and arms. Besides the underground shrine there 
is a secret cellar especially prepared against a time of trouble." 





if orth BA Ly 

La‘kadiya, » walled town twelve miles from Vond, is said to have 
been settled about $00 years ago (1578) by Osvila from Kanthkot: 
and Katériya. The town has a saint known as the Lakadiya Pir, 
who has a cloth-covered tomb, 38} feet long by three broad, and a 
tower, forty-four feet high and thirty feet round, crowned with o 
domed canopy.” 


Lakhpat, called after Réo Likha who ruledin Sind about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, in north latitade 23° 49' and cast — 
longitude 68° 49’, is a town of 2500 inhabitants in the extreme 
north-west of Cutch on the left bank of the Kori river, seventy-one | 
miles north-west from Bhnj.2 Ina barren plain of bare limestone 
rock, the towers and wallsof Lakhpat stand high and imposing,* — 
Inside the walls the huddled poverty-stricken houses fill less that — 
half the space. Westward lies a wide stretch of mud and water 
in which, about a mile and a half off, on a slightly raised mud | 
heap, is the landing place. Within historic times Lakhpat has had 
only one very short period of prosperity. Fateh Muhammad,about the — 
close of the eighteenth century, enlarged and rebuilt its wall, an 
here for a time great part of the trade of Sind centred. Though bh 
thought it one of the chief supports of his power, Lakhpat declar ail 
against Fateh Muhammad when he opposed the Rao in 1804. A few 
years later (1809), the commandant of the fort, Mohim Miyén, drove 
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out the agents of Hansréj and governed the town on lis own 
account.' In 1818 Lakhpat had 15,000 people* and sree a yearly 
revenue of £1000 (Rs, 60,000), In 1826, when visited by Dr. Burnes, 
there were not more than 6000 inhabitants, consisting chiefly of 
mercantile speculators from other countries and families of Hindus 
driven from Sind. The walls were in good repair, but the honses 
were ruined and did not fill one-third of the area? In 1851 all 
trade had left the town, and it has since remained poverty-stricken 
and half deserted.* 

The fort is an irregular polygon, defended by round towera and 
built of hard brown stone. The walls are of considerable height but 
not thick. Except the fort the only object of interest is the tomb 
of Gosh Muhammad, a Syed of Lakhpat, half-Musalmén half-Hindu 
in his customs, who was believed to have supernatural power. 
Dying in 1855, his brother Bava Mia or 8a Siheb, from contributions 
made by Gosh Muhammad’s followers, began to build a tomb. This 
tomb, of black stone, on a platform fifty-four feet square and 
seven hich, rising in a conical domo 63 feet 3 inches high, is 

tagonal in shape, with four side doors arched and richly carved, 
andthe walls decorated with patterns of flowers and leaves. Inside, 
the floor is paved with white and black marble, and the grave 
is covered with a white marble canopy. On the walls are passages 
from the Kurin.’ It is still unfinished, 

Madh, or Ma'ta'no Madh, a village of 250 houses, in north 
latitude 23° 32’, about fifty-five miles north-west of Bhuj and twenty- 
four south-east of Lakhpat, lies surrounded by hills on both banks 
of nsmall stream. Interest attaches to Madh as the chief seat of 
the alum manufacture, and as the head-quarters of the Kaépdis, a 
sect of some local religious importance. Of the making of alum 
some account has been already given.’ The pits are on the north 
and east of the village on the bank of a small stream. In a dell 
near the village is a temple of Ashipura Mata. To this deity, 
the household goddess of the Rio of Cutch, a temple is said to have 
been built in the beginning of the 14th wets Ae Beat Karad 
Vaniis, Ajo and Anagor, ministers of the father of Laékha Phulani. 
This, destroyed by the earthquake of 1819, was rebuilt im 
1823 (8. 1880) by Brahma-Kshatri Sundarji Shivji and Mehta 
Valabhji. The temple is 58 feet long 52 broad and 52 high, 
and, except that it has a pa for walking round the god, 
is much the same as the temple at Koteshvar. The mee in 
the shrine is a red-painted rock, about six feet high and six 
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feet broad at the base, narrowing to a point in a shape with 


some rough likeness toa human form. It is said to have come: 


from Jashod in Mérwdr. Here every year during the Nevaritra 
the Réotoffers a sacrifice of seven male buffaloes.! Connected 
with this temple are two classes of people known as Bhuvds and 
Kiipdis, who, though now very different, are said to be sprung from 
two brothers. The Bhuvds, though not devotees, enjoy the temple 
revenues and live a life of ease in the village. They (1827) 
agit Stak long beards, and eat with all except the lowest castes. 
‘The Kipdis are devotees who do not marry, wear no hair on their 
faces, and eat only among themselves. According to their own 
account, they came from Gujardét about 1800 years ago, and of this, 
they say, they had evidence as late as the battle of Jara (1762), when, 
ae theirvillages, they lost theirrecords, They are chiefly Lohdnis, 
but all, except outcastes, are allowed to join, About 200 years 
ago the succession to the headship of the monastery was disputed, 
and, on reference to the Rao, it was decided that one of the claimants 
should be head or Raja, and the other with the title Rordsi be head 
elect. This custom has ever since been kept up. The Raja and 
all, except twenty-five Kapdis, live in one court and take their 
meals ic tog The Rorisi with his twenty-five disciples lives 
separate, but receives every necessary of life from the Réja’s house. 
If the Rordsi dies the eldest of his disciples succeeds. If the Riija 
dies the Roriisi succeeds and the eldest of the Rija’s disciples 
becomes Rorfsi. The Raja is treated with much respect and has 
the privilege of receiving the Rao of Cutch sitting, They are a 
well-to-do community owning the villages of Madh, Netra, Murch- 
binu, Kotda, and Dedarani. These revenues and the gifts of rich 
pilgrims enable them to feed every man, woman, and child of any 
caste or religion that passes through their village. 

On the top of Jégora, a hill about two miles to the north of 
Maténo Madh, in » small cave entered by a narrow opening, is 
rough red coloured stone. This, the Jégora Ashapura, 1s visited by 
Vaniis who come and stay three nights. A bituminous earth found 
in the hill is burnt before the goddess, ‘The smell is unsayoury, but 
it pleases the goddess, as it is produced from the body of a giant or 
Daitya whom she slew. On a hill to the north-east is a second 
temple to Ashdpura built by a Kapdi in 1743 (8. 1800), Near the 
village is another shrine, the temple of Chéchara Miata. The lower 
part of the building is hewn out of a sandstone rock, and the roof ig 
supported by rough carved pillars. Except by a lamp always kept 
burning, the inside is anlionend: From the same rock a stream of 
water falls into a twenty feet square pool with flights of steps. Itis 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, and the water, which is charged with 
salts of sulphur, is used for bathing, washing clothes, and in the 
manufacture of alum.* 

Majal, or Manjal, a village seventeen miles west of Bhuj, has; 


s 
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about two miles to the north-west, in a low country surrounded by hills 
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and overgrown with bushes, the ruins of Panvarinogad, Padhargad, Chapter XIII 
or Patan, still showing traces of having once been a large well-peopled paces of Interest. 
city. Here, in 1830, a great number of Indo-Sassanian coins were 
found buried ina copper vessel.!’ The walls, 2385 yards round, are pepeerecd 
easily traced, though all the masonry, except one narrow gateway on Sa the 
the west, has gone to decay.? Within the walls are the ruins of two 
palaces, a mint, and a temple of Mahddev, all of stone without any 
trace of wood. Instyle they closely resemble the Keraruins, Pun- 
vaninopad's story is that it was built abouta thousand years ago (878) 

by one Punvar son of Ghaa or Ghiv, the chiof of Kera in Cutch3 
Quarrelling with his family, Punvar, whose chief characteristic seams 
to have been cruelty, resolved to found a city and call it after his 
own name. When the city was finished, the architect was rewarded 

by having both his hands chopped off that he might not do work like 
it for any one else. Soon after, seven devotees renowned for their 
virtues and miracles came from Rum-Shim (Anatolia and Syria), and 
settled in a high hill near Ponvarinogad. Hearing of thie fame 
Ponvar's childless queen had an underground passage dug from the 
oe to the devotees’ hill. Helping them in the service of their god 

faksh,or Jakh,she after six months prayed them to ask the god to give 

herason. But, for her husband’s sins, until a sacrifice was offered 

in the palace, the prayer could not be granted. By the underground 

passage the holy men entered the palace and were performing their 
rites when Punvar, hearing there were strange men in the women’s 
rooms, forced his way in, seized the devotees, and set them with bare 
feet to tread out corn ina threshing floor bristling with harrow-spikes, 

Pitying their sufferings a friendly barber offered to take the place 
of one of them, while he went to call Yaksh to theiraid. Yaksh, 
from western Asia, heard the prayer, and, with an eart 
shook the hills, appeared with seventy-one brothers an 
Sdyari,* Called on to give up the holy men, Punyar refused and by 
the help of the gods and a magic amulet suffered nothing from 
the arrows of Yaksh’s brothers. Then Siyari, taking the form of a 
mosquito, bit Punvar on thearm so that he drew off his amulet, and, 
in the siege, a stone falling fromthe roof broke his head, Yaksh 
cursed the town and it has since lain desolate.’ 


Another story is that in the eighth century of the Christian era, 
King Punvar oppeemng the | hea they sought the aid of some 
foreigners from western Asia. dihgn Eo horsemen came, and, 
establishing themselves on a hillthree miles from Ponvarénogad, took 
the fort and killed the chief. The Sanghdérs named this hiff Kakad- 
gad in honour of the strange leader Kakad, and, out of respect for 
he saviours, called them Yakshas after the fair-skinne my 
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demi-gods of that name.’ In their honour the Sanghirs made images 
of the seventy-two horsemen, set thom on a railed platform on 
Punvarin , With their faces towards the south, and instituted o 
a fair on the second Monday of Bhidrapad (September - October). 
This fair lasting two days is attended by about 16,000 pilprims, 
mostly Cutch Hindus. Except the Sanghirs, who are staunch 
devotees of the Yakshas and believe in no other gods, most of the 
pilgrims attend either for trade or pleasure. trade, in rice, 
sugar, oil, almonds, cardamoms, pulses, cocoanuts, groceries, cloth, 
wood, buallocks, horses,camels, coats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, and other 
articles, is valued at from £5000 to £7500 (Rs. 50,000 - 75,000). 
The large palace, peg storied and surrounding an open 
quadrangle, about fifty-five feet square and twenty high, tastefully 
built of very large blocks of stone, stands on the north side of the city. 
The front porch and colonnade are ornamented with carving. Th 
upper story and tho very heavy stone terraced roof are each 
supported by eighty-four pillars, each pillar one block of stone, 
round, and with capitals carved into figures of men and animals, 
The small, or half-day palace, addho fare, for it was only twelve 
hours building, one storied, of stone, and with rather poor carving, 
is forty fect long by thirty-three broad. There are two rooms in 
the back with two patndata The roof is a flat terrace of massive 
stone slabs, joined with dove-tails of iron and plastered with 
cement 14 sgh thick. Itseems to have stood in a garden watered 
by a well now filled with earth and stones and overgrown with trees. 
In the centre of a platform, 7 feet 9 inches high 160 feet. long 
and +] wide, stands a temple of Mahidev, 50 feet 9 inches long eal 
22 feet 3 inches wide. In each corner of the platform is o small 
ruined shrine, Between the ruined entrance and the porch is a 
hollow for sacrificial fire, agnikuad. The temple, facing the west, of 
blocks of grey sand bank Seots sandstone put together without 
cement, must have stood abont fifty fect high. The porch, 264 feet 
long and 18 wide, has 16 pilasters and 8 square, 12 feet high, pillars 
The dome has fallen, but an upper floor, with rosettes in the middle 
of the ceiling and a cornice of creeping plants cut in tho stone, is 
entire. Above the lintel are large figures of musicians, The upper 
pert of the shrine has fallen and been rebuilt, Near the temple are 
some tombstones apparently of later date, but without any writiige: 
' According to both Brill: a | ‘ . rT a 
ios rhe de thegge ingen met and aa rb pe — Satage Beri ilae your 
Vers, they arc generally supposed to have beon a Himalayan tribe with whom the 
Aryans had dealings, during, or soow after, their entry into India, Who tho Cutch 
Yokehda were ix doubtful. Pair horsomon from the west, the fact that ‘theie tranes 
remain ouly on the coast would seum to show that they came by sea. This exeludes 
frum the number of pusibl Yakshds, the Gros 5 mc.), tho Yuetchi or Indo 
Skythions (10 me.- 100A.p,), and the White Huns (500 an). There vetsaia the 
Romana of the first, the Persians of the sixth, and the Araba of the eighth centuries, 
The Romana may be rejected. Their Invasion is doubtful and they could . 
have brought horses, Arabs too seem unlikely, They would strike the Cutch posi 
Be Tididy not ad white, and, by their conquest of Sind and their attacks on western 









Inca, th rong were too well known to become centres of legend. It thorefore secma 


| that these Yokshds were the Porsi aig 
seafaring matica in the Indinn seas, in the sixth century. ‘conjuered the lower Lackea, 
tchid net settle w raiWing a8 soon an é) oh ia [ ' 
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At some distance west of the fort are two ruined Mahddey temples, 
They are said to have been built by Dheds or Meghvils, but 
the richness of the sculpture and the size and style of the materials 
make this doubtful. One of them, of the same stone as the half-day 
opie stands on a platform 70 fect long 50 wide and 15 high, 
built of large blocks ornamented with bands of carving and with 
a ruined shrine at cach corner, In front of the central shrine were 
two domed porches, one of which is atill standing. In this porch, 
ten feet high pillars support a dome of excellent workmanship with, 
under its centre, a sacred fire hollow, agnikund. The shrine, witha 
richly carved doorway, is ten feet square. The other temple, smaller 
and standing on a platform twenty feet brond, is all in- ruins.’ Of 
the mint the only trace is a low stone wall enclosing a space of 120 by 
80 feet. Inside of the enclosure is a small building apparently once 
a templo.? 

Ma‘ndvi, or the mart, also called Maska Méndvi from a villag 
close by, and in old times known as Raipur or Riyén, in north latitud 
22° 49" and east longitude 69° 20', ap rt of much trade and a 
population of about 35,000 souls, lies on the right bank of the Bukhi 
ereek about a arg ofa mile from the sea, 500 miles north-cast of 
Bombay, and thirt; | 
land is constantly changing, the wind raising the loose sands into 
shifting dunes, and the sea in one place eating away the land in 

ls and lagoons, and in another throwing it back in’ sand banks. 
aland the country is lowlying and bare with wayin gand hills, 
and close to the town are large stretches of rich green fields well tilled 
and watered. Outside of the strong handsome town walls are two 
suburbs, the trading quarter or New Saraya, stretching to the shore 
on the west of the Bukhi, and the Old Saraya or seafarin quarter 
on tolerably high ground on the river's eastern bank, uare in 
form the town is surrounded bya nae well built wall about twenty- 
six foot high, three to four broad, and 2740 yards round. Tt is 
strengthened by twenty-five bastions, varying in height from 
thirty-four to forty-four feet, the largest of them atthe south-west 
oes Ea bee There are three gates and two wickets, 





_ The walls suffered much from the 1819 earthquake, and, though 
repaired, are still cracked in many places. Outside, on the north, rung 
& watercourse dry except during the rains, and to the north-east and 
west, hedges and trees grow close to the wall. To the south-west and 
along the river bank the ground is open. Inside of the walls the 
streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty. Many of the houses are well 
built und roomy, two or three stories high, with terraced roofs and 
richly carved ornaments. In other parts the dwellings are poor, 
crowded huts of matting and bamboo. Maéndyi is well “ty ah 
_ with water from wells, many of them inside the town, and from a 
argo Inke to the west. Its cool and even climate is a most 






' Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI (New Series), 19, * Sir A. Burnes’ MS. 1528, 

* § Col, Barton ; Hamilton's Deseription of » 506; Mra. Postans’ Cutch, 
15, For a coast town Mandvi is very free from lulls between the blowing of the land 
and pea breezes. Trane, Boi, Geng. Soc. XVI 312, 
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At the Kantha gate the bed of the Bukhi creek is about 400 yards 


Places of Interest. wide. But, except in times of flood, the part next the town is dry, 
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Populations 


sandy, and hard, easily crossed by carts. Though the ordinary 
channel does not cover more than one-half of the bed of the creek, at 


spring tides it is deep enough to allow vessels of seventy tons (200: 


kidndis) to come within 500 yards of the town. Near its mouth the 
creek narrows to 100 yards, and the entrance is difficult, stopped by a 
troublesome and shifting bar, except for a few months after a flood. 
During the fair season, August to May, though square - rigges 
vessels and steamers have to lie and discharge in the roadstead about 
two miles from the shore, native craft upto about 107 tonsa (00 
khéndis) enter the creek.! During the stormy season the is 
entirely closed. 

The question of improving the Méndvi harbour for years 
occupied the attention of the late Réo. In 1875 plans, drawn up by 





Mr. Jagannith Sadishiy who had much experience in building the — 


Kurrachee breakwater, were approved hy Mr. Ormiston, chief 
engineer of the Bombay Port Trust, and sanctioned by the Rio. 
The worka when finished will be known as the Prince of Wales 
Breakwater. They consist of a breakwater of concrete blocks, starting 


from high-water mark at 500 feet to the west of the present custom 


house, stretching in the direction of 10° west of south for 1350 feet, 
and built with a radius of one and a half miles, the general direction 
making an angle of 56° with the axis of the heaviest seas. At extreme 
low tide the outer end will be two feet under water. Besides being 
a breakwater the work will be a landing pier available on either side 
as the wind blows, and when wanted it will peceme to make slopes 
or stairs for passengers and for landing or shipping cargo. It is 
proposed to raise the to of the pier to extreme high-water level. 
On the east side of the harbour, to guide the river floods straight ont 
to sea, a groin of rubble masonry with concrete foundations will 
start from high water mark under Old Saraya and stretch 1500 feet 
to ordinary low water limit. At the inner end of the sbegaer 


bank, cna Cag broad at top and with slopes of three to one, j 


back to the high ground on the left bank of the river, will prevert 
the flood waters escaping eastward inside the groin. On the right 
bank of the river, as a wharf and to guide the waters in times of 


flood, it is proposed to build from the landing-place gate 2500 feet. 


seaward, a rubble masonry wall filling in behind the wall a belt of 
land on an average about 150 feet broad. It is also proposed to 


extend the wharf 700 feet towards the sea, so that, at ordinary low 


tides, the end will lie in the water and a shipping basin be formed 
| @ is estimated to 
cost nearly £80,000. If necessary, at an additional outlay of 


between the pier and the breakwater. This 
£60,000 the breakwater can be carned 2170 feet further. 


Of the population of Mandvi the most; ng eer classes are the 
Atifis 


traders and seamen, The traders, chiefly B and Vdnids, are 
prosperous and well-to-do, many of them having made fortunes in 





' Col, Barton. * The Albert Edward Breakwater (1576), 8,10, 
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cry Zanzibar, and Jedda. Of the crews who trade to Arabia 
and Africa some are Musalméns, but most are Hindus. The pilots, 
many of whom are Rajputs, are famous for their skill and daring. 
Many of them have quadrants and can tell the latitude by sun and 
polestar, and the longitude by dead reckoning. 


_Mandvi, or Réipur as it is still properly called, is avery old place 
of trade. Of the history of the old town, about two miles to the 
north of the present site, nothing has been traced. ‘The story told 
of it, that, on account of the stinginess of its people to some powerful 
devotee it was overthrown and covered with earth and ashes, ia told 
of ss other old Gujarat cities. ‘The present city dates from the 
close of the sixteenth century (1581, 5.1638). It was, with the help 
of a Bhatia named Topan, established by Réo Khengarji, the founder 
of Bhuj and the first vadeja ruler of the whole of Cutch. Though 
at times greatly harassed by pirates, Mandvi would seem to have soon 
ere - place of eae bane Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Rao Godji (1760-1778), a great patron of traders 
and seamen, did much for the town, making a peace and a dockyard, 
and personally superintending the building of ships. One, built in 
the Mand: yard and manned and commanded entirely by Cutchmen, 
sailed safely to England and back to the Malabér const. At that 
time (1780), there is said to have been a fleet of not less than 400 
vessels, chiefly the property of rich Mandvi merchants.? 


After the first unsuccessful attempt to seize Réo Réyadhan 
(1784), Mandvi, onder Ramji Khavis, A ithe off its allegiance to the 
central authority. wo years later Ramji Khavdés was, on paying 
tribute, allowed to keep the town. Again refusing to pay tribute, 
the town was, by the merchants, made over to Fateh dtcharmad. 
Soon after it passed to his rival Hansréj, who, in 1809, entered into 
an engagement with the British providing, among other terms, that 
an English agent with a guard of forty men should be stationed 
at Mandvi. Immediately after, im 1809, Hansrij died, and the 
reement was never carried out. He was succeeded by his brother 
okarsi, who successfully resisted an attack by Fateh Muhammad. 
In 1813 Mandvi, or as itis written Madi, is described as large 
and strongly fortified, the houses indifferent chiefly of mats and 
bamboos. It had a considerable commerce with the British 
settlement of Bombay, many of whose merchants had sent at 
Mindyi, There waa some trade with the Persian Gulf. Its chief 
export was a rather low class cotton. During the following yeara 
Mandvi would seem to have greatly advanced. Captain MacMurdo 
describes it, in 1818, as having 50,000 inhabitants, and a considerable 
inland trade with Mérw4ér and Malwa. In spite of the bar, over 
which no laden boat of more than 35 tons (100 kAdndis) could pass, 
ithad a brisk sea trade with Arabia, Bombay, and the Malabir coast, 
employing upwards of 800 boate of from 14 to 178 tons (40-500 








2 Tels Westen ih, 2. 3 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 149. 
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khindis), and in port and town dues yielded a yearly revenue of | 


about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). The chief exports were cotton and 
cotton silk, mashru, cloth, coarse piece-goods, alum, and butter. The 


saiporss were, from Daman and Malabér, dates, cocoanuts, grain, 


and timber; from Mocha, bullion ; and from the African coast, yore 
and rhinoceros horn and hides In 1823, when visited by Tod, 
Mandvi was sharing in the ‘ universal stagnation of commercint 
enterprise,’ and was suffering specially from the stoppage of the 
slave trade. Still there were (January 3rd) in the creek and 
roadstead two or three hundred veseels, one of them three-masted 
belonging tothe Réo. Among them were the African and Arabian 
traders. About twenty of the African fleet averaging 214 tonsa 
burden (600 kAdndis) provided with cannon, since the overthrow by 
the British of the Jodsmi pirates of the Arabian coast,’ used only for 
salutes, were manned by merry, nimble, and well knit Sidi sailors. 
The Arab trading craft, ‘probably unchanged since the days of 
Hairim (1000 .c,),’ with enormous stretches of canvas hung on 
yards large enough for the main sail of a first rate East Indiaman, 
were dark in colour, their stems hung with hundreds of earthen 
jars, the sailors’ ventures. ‘The chief exports were cotton ‘in 
round well pressed bales,’ coarse cotton cloth, sugar, oil, and 
butter. The chief imports were, from the sung coast, lead, gree 
musk kasturi, ochres, dyes, and drugs. From the Persian and 
Arab consta, areca-nut, rice, cocoanut, dates dry and fresh, silks, 
and spices, and from Africa rhinoceros hides and ivory. The port 
dues were said to yield a yearly revenue of about £10,000, and a 
house-tax a further sum of £2500. Upwards of fifty bankers paid 
a yearly tax of £10, the richest being Gosiis, who, joining trade 
with religion, had branch houses at Pali and Benares.* 


Four years later (1827, February 18th), Sir A. Burnes found 
the Mandvi river very small, the bed about 400 yards wide, but 
more than half on the west side dry except in the rainy season, 
the channel on the east deep enough at spring tides to let vessels or 
rather boats of very heavy burden come within 500) yards of the 
town, the creek narrowing to about 100 yards and deepening till, at 
high springs, it was twenty feet nearthe month. Outside wasa daily 
increasing sand bank, that seemed as if artificial means would be 
wanted to clear it out. Large vessels lay about three miles off shore 
where was good anchorage. Boats lay anywhere from the customs 
house downwards. There were 214 boats‘ carrying on an extensive 








wards of ‘Bhatiss, 10,000" Vanits, 6000 Briers aad the rest 
Lohinds, M low castes, Trans. Bom, Lit, Soo, IL, 230,231. 
property, | PPlapticttr esate rene dy be said wo atole you 


‘t did not re it, and religion forbids our eating the bread of els, 
whom we spared when in our power’, Tod's Western India, 
Tod's estern India, 448 453. oes sores: 
| are : belonging to H. H. the Rao, 6 ; to Sundarji's family, 7: to Vanids, 
12 5 to Bhitide, 72; to Lohdnds, 1 ; to Ksbatris, 20 ;to Memans,2; to Bhadélaa, 75 
or hig a 5 to Nlew ria ; ta Memana,2; to Bhaodilis, 75; 
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them starting for Bombay early in September or even in August. gy. . Pie terect 
The chief exports were cotton and Sbuties, The imports were, a 


from the Kithiiwir const, firewood and grass; from Sind, rico Ma'spvr 

and saltpetre; from Bombay, sugar and Europe and China goods; dn 1897, 

from Malabir, hein? 4 2 nad and rice; and from Arabia, sulphur, ‘ 
| dates,and honey. The whole revenue was estimated at £23,087 a 


| (8, 75,000 forts). The population waa returned at 50,000 souls and 
| the houses at 20,000. But, in Sir A. Burnes’ opinion, there were “4 

_ fot more than 10,000 honses and 30,000 people. Of the inhabitants ‘ 

_ two-thirds were Hindus, the Vaniis so powerful that they prevented 

the Musulmins eating animal food, and stopped fishing within a 

sSircuit of six miles. Hven the chief streets were narrow, and beyond 

| iiiagimation filthy. Except the palace there was no house of any 

consequence. The people complained that trade was dull, But Sir 

A. Burnes doubted the justice of the complaint; the town was very 
busy, and there were a number of new boats building.! | 


oe 1837 (January), the streets were narrow, dirty, and ill-ordered, Iu 1857. 
but many of the houses were commodious, some two or three stories 
high with terraced roofs and richly carved ornaments. The 
people, chiefly Vinids, Brahmans, and husbandmen, seemed hard- 
‘Working and cheerful, noticeably busy, well-to-do, and fairly dressed. 
Very tastefully and fancifully worked cotton cloth waa the chiof 
 Wantfacture, and there were many boats making and mending, 
: The sea trade was important. Cotton cloth was the chief export, and 
the chief imports, dates, coffee, dried prapes, antimony, senna, and 
~~ coloured mats from Arabia, and ivory and rhinoceros horn from the 
African coast. The seamen were Cutch pilots and Arab sailors? 


: Three years later (1840) the creek was much obstructed with 
6andbanks, which, except in seasons of a heavy rainfall, left only a 

‘Binall passage for boats of moderate burden. There was good 
_ Snchorage half a mile from the shore. Mandvi was very rich and 
busy, with a land trade to Palijand other places in Sind, Jesalmer, 
 Marwar, and Gujarit, and « sea trade to the Malabdr const, tho 
4 Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the African coast sometimes, 





as far as Mozambique, The average yearly revenue from. its 
Sea and Iand customs waa about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), About 
: ‘yt Ase sailed every year to Africa, Except two of 285 

800 khdndis), they varied in size from 53 to 92 tons (150-260 





_ Ikhd dis). A few were Arab boats with Arab crewa, but most were 
Catch boats with Cutch crews, some Musalmins but most ree 
i " F 1 Os 


‘The trading season opened in the beginning of October and 
towards the end of May,* when the boats came back from Zanzibar. 
The vessels engaged in this trade, many of them very large and well 

_ mnade, decked, and carrying four carronades, were known as the Suvali 









' | Sir A. Barnes’ MS, 1827. | 2 Mra, Postans’ Cutch, 9-16. 
* Sometimes a Suvali ship sails to reach Mandvi before the stormy season acta in. 
Parra, oP | oonts by Dindiet. Hghbooed al ibs cariga Gha large veundl waite fora 
apr. de and then runs into the viereck. Taylor's Sailing Directory, Part L, 
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fleet. Their arrival was anxiously looked for and was the subject of 
heavy bets. The exports were cotton cloth, cotton, and brass in wire 


and rods." Cloth was the chief article, the leading varieties being 
pankoras, unbleached cotton cloth from Mérwar; kaniki, a coarse 
Mérwar cloth dyed black in Mandvi; hardni, a Méndvi made sail 
cloth ; and ‘the grand article of export’ sia kapda, black cloth made 
at Mandvi from English thread and dyed with indigo, Of cotton there 
were about 150 bags chiefly from the coast, kinthi, district of Cutch 
and Kathidwar, and about 300 mans of brass rods, a very inferior 
article, were yearly exported. Though traders complained that 
American and French competition made it hard to get, the yearly 
imports of ivory were 160 tons (450 khindis), worth at Mandvi about 
£59,366 (4000 to 5000 koris a khindi). In Africa ivory was received 
in barter for cloth, and at Mandvi, except a little worked into 


women’s ornaments, it was, in return for grain and coarse cloth, 5 


taken by Chiirans on bullock back to Mérwir. The other articles 
were, a very clear gum called chandroz used ind yelng and varnishi 
small quantities of rhinoceros hides and horns, the hides made 
into shields, the horns into snuff boxes and knife and sword handles ; 
about 100,000 cocoanuta ; forty bags of betelnuts; sometimes 
millet, bse and oil-seeds; and always some gold in dust, or 
ingots, dollars or venetians. 

In 1855 Méandviis described as a large town of fram 8000 to 
9000 houses.” In 1861 the population was estimated at 40,000 
souls. <A brisk trade with Arabia and Malabér was carried on by 
country vessels of from 14 to 178 tons (40-500 khdndis), Thera 
were large stores of timber and much shipbuilding, two vessels, 
‘unique specimens of art,’ having been lately launched.* In 1878 
the creek was said to be less serviceable than formerly. The 
anchorage for vessels of any size was on eighteen to thirty feet from 
14 to 22 miles south of the port, and boats drawing more than nine 






feet could seldom, even at the best time when rains had cleared. 


away the bar, pass up the creek. With the west winds after Febrnary 
the bar became troublesome, till in May a boat drawing seven or 


eight feet had to bump over it to get into the creek. At the 
close of the season (May - June) vessels eaie in carelessly took 


the ground and bumped till the tide ran out, and they conld be in 
part discharged. In this way a dozen boats were often destroyed, 
and as many more had to undergo a thorough repair.® 

In 1872, a dispute between the Vénids and the Musalmén Bohorés 
had so bad an effect on the trade rai that the customs 
receipts fell off by more than £10,000. In 1873 matters were 





* Chesson and Woodhall's Miscellany, IL. 116. Theé ‘a Sacoipinn $0 Beaker 
to £10 an ® Miscellany, G. ee Dene ee 


9rd a Selon welvychiet ki iamutit, poatan, Sanger, 





waa from £5 ight from Ge, toa. a ton (Re. 1- 1h ak | 
Tak egg ire Part L, 342, The trade details are’ the enon os those 
* Ba. 1,231,996, 9 to the displeasure of the Hindu traders who were 
op horseback, Bom. Adm. Rep, 1872-73, 149, eee 
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better, some of the customs dues were lowered, trade increased, 
and twenty-two vessels of 17 to 204 tons (50-600 khandis) 
were built. ‘The fleet of Mindvi boats numbered 244 ranging from 
17 to 175 tons (50-500 khandis), In 1875 the number of vessels 
is returned at 236 of a total burden of 13,719 tons (40,350 khandis), 
During the year twenty-seven had bean built. There were 1358 
arrivals and 1920 a seheen The exports were cotton, wool, alum, 
butter, garlic, and black cloth; the imports, worth about four times 
as much as the exports, were grain, groceries, cilman’s stores, cloth, 
paper, ivory, iron, and brass and copper wares. Besides the local 
coasting trade Mindvi had trade connections with Kurrachee, 
Bombay, the Malabir coast, and Calcutta, and out of India with the 
Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibir. The customs dues had fallen 
from £20,749 (Rs. 2,07,490) in 1874 to £18,700 (Rs. 1,87,000) in 
1875. In the next year they again rose, and in 1878, though slightly 
lower than in the year before, were at £20,864 (Rs. 2,08,640). The 
number of vessels was 260, twenty-one of them new.'! The chief 
change in the trade of late years has been the competition of 
Steamers. Steamers have occasionally for many years visited tha 
gulf of Cutch. But it was only in 1872-73 that Mindvi became a 
place of call for a regular line. During the past season (October 
1878 - May 1879), vessels of the British India line called weekly 
at Mandvi, and besides the port was from time to time visited by 
small coasting steamers. The steamer traffic is almost entirely in 


_ Of objects of interest there is in the town itself, about 100 yards 
to the east of the light-house, in a densely peopled part of the town, 
@ large flat-roofed three-storied mansion built by Réo Lakhpat 
(1741 - 1760) aa a palace, and now, by the kindness of His Hi 
the Rao, set apart as a rest-house for British officers. In style it 
is extremely plain. Built of white stone in European fashion, it is 
adorned with much rich carving of dancing girls, tigers, and roystering 
Dutch knaves, each holding a bottle and A sing 


On the south-west bastion of the fort is a light-house, showing 
asmall fixed light, of the fourth order, at cighty-three feet above 
ax gater| level, visible in all weathers at a distance of from nine to 


Of religions buildings there is the Vaishnay temple of Sundarvar, 
built by Réo Khengirji when he founded the town in 1574 
(S. 1631). The plinth is covered about four deep with earth and 
mud. Facing the west, the temple, built of sandstone, thirty-five 
feet high and with two belts of carving round the wall, is entered 
by a domed hall, sabhamandap, with domed porches on three sides, 
and triangular projections onthe square of the hall, mandap, on which 
is a dome sixteen feet in diameter, supported by eight pillars, partly 


ing, who was brought up in Holland, on his return did 


Mech to improve Cutch manufactures. See above, p. 116, Mrs. Postans’ Cutch, 14, 
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Chapter XIII. octagonal and partly round. Within the hall is an oblong space in - 
- Places of Interest. whose sercen walls are niches with holy water, charnamrit.! The 
ee shrine measures ten fect by eleven. On a stone stand, komalagon, 
BMa'e0vt, a wooden frame, lined and covered with silk, contains a richly dressed 
black basalt image of Sundarvaryi. 

Rineshvar, In style like the temple of Sundarvar, but larger and more 

richly carved is Raneshvar's temple, a stone building fifty-seven 

feet by forty-eight, restored to its present form after the 1819 

earthquake by Seth Sundarji Shivji. It would seem to have 
" been built early in the seventeenth century 1627 (5. 1684), according 
to the local story, by Kamébai sister of Rao Bhérmalji (1585-1631). 
A small image of Vagheshvar, placed by that lady im the temple, 
shows signs of the rough usage it met with at the hands of the 
Musalmén Rao Héyadhan (1778-1813). The temple of Lakshmi- 
nariyan, like but richer than that of Sundarvar, was built by Seth 
Topan, the founder of the town, about 1607 (5. 1664). The Haveli of 
Ranchhodji Maharaj, a Vaishnav temple of the Vallab rye sect, 
is a two-storied tiled house built round an open court like tho 
dwellings of Méndvi traders. It is much resorted to by Bhatiis 
who go there to worship several times a day. 

Of Musalmén places of worship there are two plain mosques, the 
Kajivali Masjid built in 1608 (8. 1665), and the Jama mere built 
in 1608 (5.1660). The Jama Masjid is eaid to show signs of having 
once been a Hindn temple. The domes were thrown down by the 
earthquike of 1819. In their place a tiled roof has since been 
built. On the const, west of Maindvi, each on the crest of a sand 
hill, about 100 feet high and useful as land-marks to seamen, are 
two buildings, Pir Tamisa, a Musalmin tomb, about three, and 
Assar Mita, a Hindu temple, about seven miles from Mandvi2 

Morgad, about eighteen miles south-west of Bhuj, a place of 

+ antiquit ,i8 said to have been founded by Ahipot the son of 
Se cataiaha Chiivda, who, after the expulsion of the Chéydiés from 
Patan about 942, established himself in Cutch, and, conquering about 
900 villages, made Morgad his capital. O£ this no trace remains, 
except perhaps in the name of the Chavadko lake. 


Mundra, in north latitude 22° 50' and east longitude 69° 45', a 
port town, with, in 1872, a population of 7952 souls, stands on the 
gulf of Cutch about twenty-nine miles south-east of Bhnj, half 
way between Mandvi on the west and Anjir on the east. 
Surrounded by well watered gardens, and cut off from its landing 
place by about a mile and a half of muddy swamp, Mundra is 
walled and fortified with twenty unserviceable guns. Great 
pet of the masonry of the town comes from the ruins of 

hadresar, twelve miles to the north-east. Fortified in 1728 by 
Devkarn Seth, Mundra was in 1755 held and defended by Godji 
when in revolt from his father, In 1801 it wag pi by Fateh 
Muhammad to Dosal Ven, andin 1815, when held by Mubamm: 
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rndmrif, literally feet nectar, that | ter in which ¢] rae ee ad : 
| hic Giaek tien Gee: Gok CLIL (lew fetal Ake ee ee eee 
a . * Bom. Gov, Sel, CLEL, (New Series), 15-17 ; Taylor's Sailing Directory, L S41. 








Bota, was unsuccessfully attacked by Réo Bhirmalji. In 1818 it is 
said to have had a population of 1200 souls and to have yielded Pla 
arevenne of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). In 1855 it was in good repair 

) and contained 1500 houses. In 1861 it was aa for petty 
| Carpets of stamped cotton. Except for small country craft the 
channel was very difficult and was passable only at high tide. 
There is (1879) a considerable trade with Kathiawir, Cambay, 
Surat, and Bombay, the chief exports being cotton, castor seed, pulse, 
wool, and dyed cloth; and the chief imports, metals, timber, grain, 

, grocery, and piece goods, The merchants are well-to-do, some 

of them retired and others still in business, At present the port has 
few conveniences. The creek called the Bukhi is so filled with silt 
that aie of more than 100 tons burden cannot come near the 
pace | lace. It is proposed to open a road to Navindél a deep open 

ut seven miles westof Mundra.t Among objects of 

we healt are a very large and handsome two-storied rest-house built 
_ by a Khoja of Bhadresar,’ and a canopy, chhatra, raised over the 

- Hbotprints, piiduka, of a Jain high priest of the Anchal® order, 134 

ot square inside, with a small spire over the marble slab on which 

bit Hise 2 footprints are engraved. The inside of the dome is neatly carved 
with frow of standing musicians. The outside of the dome is modern, 
4 but the screen wall, pillars, and interior are all old in thirteenth or 
f fourteenth century st yle. As the SPR pe round the footprints is 





‘dated 174, this tomb is probably the hall, mandap, of an old te mple. 
The front of the spire, shikhar, over the marble slab bears the 
footprints of the Guru ‘Hansségar, the disciple of the Guru Jivaji, 
who went to the gods 1 in Meérgasirsha vad 10th 5. 1797 (1740 a.p.). 
Near this tomb is a momorial stone, palia, apparently, from the 
figure ofa ship carved on it, raised to some seafarer.t At Birdi 

about a mile from Mundra, enclosed in.a mall court, 13 a temple af 

— (Nilkanth 3 conpy pl or the blue-necked Shiv, with, at the r ght side 

+3 of the shrine | door, an inscription dated 1667 (8. 1724). © ling 

Bo vershadowed by a large seven-headed brass snake. It is ‘said to 
a, have been Ramage from the temple of Duda at Bhadresar.® 


_ Naliya, in Abdésa, north latitude 23° 13’ and east longitude 68° 
_ 451’, four miles from Tera, with a population of 5238 sonls, is one of 
| the most thriving towns in west Cutch. Walled and well hatte 
= hhasa class of prosperous traders, some of them local dealers in piece- 
| ‘g oods, hardwure, and sn; r, others retired merchants who have made 
4 rtnnes | in Bombay or ibdr.* 
__Navra'yansar, north latitude 23° 40’ and east longtitude 68° 33", a 
@. ae of on the Kori entrance to the grea 
ean Sealy neo miles north-west from Bhuj with 950 inhabit. 
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Chapter XII. ants, is about halfway between Koteshvar and the sea. It stands on 
Places of Interest. 2 raised plot of sandstone rock separated from the mainland by tidal 


La 


- 1 45ers 


swamps which are covered at high water. The temples, the chief 
buildings in the place, are surrounded by a fortified wall, outside of 
which cluster the villagers’ houses. Itis connected with the mainland 
by a rather ruinous yellow stone causeway, about 3000 feet long and 
fifteen wide, built in 1863 by a Bombay Bhatia named Gokaldia 
Lilédhar Pédsha, at a cost of about £2500 (1,00,000 Korie). 
Naréyansar, with Koteshvar the only places in Cutch visited by 
ilgrims from other parts of India, was in very ancient times 
ous for its great lake. This, agrooing with the account of the 
lake found by Alexander, and perhaps lasting till the change of the 
course of the Indus (about 1000), was in part renewed by the 
earthquake of 1819. Beside the lake, \there was, from early times, 
atemple of Adindréyan in the village of Niriynnsar, For I 
under priests of the Kénphata sect, the temple was, about 1550. 
(8. 1607), wrested from them by a Sany4si or Atit named Nérangar 
from Junégad. ‘This Nérangar made long and broad embankments 
about the pool, an oblong sheet of water, 1006 feet by 990, divided 
by perforated stone walls into a number of bathing places, and 
furnished on all sides except the east with flights of stone ett ee and 
surrounded by rest-houses. Ina paved courtyard 164 feet by 624, 
approached from the lake by flights of stone steps, and surrounded 
by astrong wall are seven stone temples. Vigheli Mahikunvar 
the wife of Réo Desalji (1718-1741), displeased with the Dwirka 
priests, after taking counsel with ber Brihmins, determined to 
raise Néréyansar to be a place of rival sanctity. Accordingly, m 
1734, she first built the temples of Lakshmindéréyan and Trikamriy 
in the same style as the Dwirka temples, assigning them the revenues 
of certain villages and the proceeds of certain taxes, and then those 
of Adinéréyan, Govardhannéth, Dvirkénéth, and Lakshmiji. The 
temple of Trikamray, in style and shape resembling that at 
Koteshvar, 72 feet long 68} broad and 61 hich, stands ona 6 feet 
9 inches high platform, and has three side porches with a large one 
in the centre, all capped with domes resting on twelve feet mee 
pillars. The central porch is 21 feet square, and each of the sid 
porches 9 feet 9 inches. The 1819 earthquake threw down the 
central dome, but it has since been rebuilt. The space between the 
central dome and the shrine is paved with white and black marble. 
In the east screen wall of the shrine is a marble plate with an 
inscription. ‘The doors are plated with silver. In ihe shrine, on 
a silyer throne, stands a black marble image of Trikamréy. Under 
the idol throne is a black marble figure of Vishnn's eagle, garud, with 
la hands kneeling on one leg. Over the image of Trikamray 
are forty gold and silver parasols, the offerings of devotees. | 
The other five temples built by Vagheli Mahikunvar form, alon, 
with the more lately built temp sof Relyéurky, a row of a acne 
_' Thornton ; Colonel Barton's Tour in Cute \ 16s: 
pe CLE rr nent 23 ; Burnes’ Memoir ou Hast Brauch of Jodes, Bokbirs 
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and the Apes pillara of one dome serve to support the lintel of the 
next, and the corresponding pillars of the next act similarly for the 
third dome.’ The temples at the two ends have screen walls under 
their domes with doors, but the rest have a common verandsh with 
entrances in the front, the space on the two sides of each entrance 
being closed with a screen of wooden lattice. Each of the temples 
has an inscription. Lakshmiji’ s is without any special feature.” 
rkinith’s or Ranchhodji’s has a small shrine opposite to it with 
ye image of Vishnu'’s vulture, holding a weapon whose point 
pales a cobra." The third shrine, to Govardhannath, has nothing 
calling for remark.* The Perth to Adingréyan, hasa black stone 
avement inthe gallery. ope ite 1t is a small lately built shrine of 
palji® The last, to Laks minéréyan, bas silver-plated doors and 
an aa throne and canopy of silver.* Ina line with these five 
ea is the temple of Kalyénréy built im 1828 (8.1885) by Rao 
Il. The stone and wood frames of the entrance are richly 
, and the doors are plated with silver in which ee fruit, 
oe, ‘and creepers are carved with much skill. The canopy of the 
es on a pedestal, and is iia on four silver pillars with 










' Bom, Gov, ital CLIT. (New Series), 23. 

* The follo is the translation of the inscription on the acreen wall of the 
shrine of Shri hmiji: ‘ Prostration to theauspicions deity Ganesh, Vigheli Bal 
Shri Mahakunvar Buti the rincipal wife of the long-lived Mahdrija Rao Shri Desalji, 
who lives in the most iaake city of Bhujnagar, and mother of the long-lived prince 
Shri Lakhaji, has built the temple at Nariyansar and established the idal of Shri 
Lakehmiji therein, on the 5th of the dark fortnight of MaghA A eon being Sunday), 
in the vat year 1797, Shake year 1662 (17404.p.), when it was winter, The 
temple haa boon built in the presence of Seth Devkarn Punja, by Dungar, Mulji, 
and Jagu." Bom, Gov. Sel. © L (New Series), 01. , 

4 The writing on the screen wall of Ranchhodji's shrine is: * Prostration to 
rere Vigheli Shri Mahdkunvar Bai the principal wife of the long-lived Mahacsja 
geen i, living in the lucky city of Bhujnagar, and mother of the rr. Seles 

Shei Lakai ha ilt this temple at Nirdyansar and set up the idol of odji 

ey tans @ Sth one pow — half of Mdgh Samvat 17 and of Shake 1662 

(1740 4.0. Jin the cai of Pramoda, when it was hepa prs sun waa inthe 

northern A ‘The te recipes has been built in the neath oe Seth Devkarn Punja 
Oia] ar Diceine i, and J Bom. Gov CLIT. (New Series), 92, 

“Th writing on the screen wall of the eae Govardhannith is: * Prostration 
to Ganesh. V seg pent ap inser ge aren the principal wife of the long-lived 
Mahirdja Rao Shri Desalji, livi in the Incky city of Bia} , and the mother of 
th lng lve prince Sr Lani, hui th ey at ‘and set up the 
: thji therein, on Sunday Sof age vad of Samvat 

107 (1740-a.0,)." Bam. Gov. "Sel CLIL (New Series), 92. 

* The writing on the screen wall of the shrine of Adindriyan is : ‘ Prostration to 
Ganesh. Vaghelt Bai Shri Mahikunvar Bai the principal wife gee eg dived 
te esa Lye living in the lucky city of ujnagar, and mothor of the 
(ji, has built this temple at Nirdyansar, and ct up the idol 
» the Sth of Megh of Samvat 1i37, and of the Shake 









SAR cheer ican Seenmata ag Meme nérayan is:* Prostration 
| Shri Mahdkunvar Bai tne praca leo the long lived 


| Rao Denali ing in the Tacky city of Hho 
flied prince Shr vapor sive tae deakaakonenta ¢ Nariyansar and built 
this temple, and set up the idol of Shri Lakahmindrayanji, on Wednesday the Sth of 
Jesh wed the Sarat year 1790 ad Shake 1606 (17 eee el 
er hag nthe presence of Seth Devakara by Uajadhar Dupg, The 
ve been built in of Seth Dovakarn Gajddbar Duvger, Miu i 
Bom, Gov. Sek CLL. (New Series), $2. allt 
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fine spiral flutes and richly carved friezes, bases, and shafts. The 


god is of polished black marble. Besides these built temples the 
‘ soft sandstone near the fort has at various times been hollowed into 


shrines and caves. They are knownss the Ramgupha, Lakshman- 
gupha, and Sheshguphacaves. From the brittleness of the rock they 
are of no great size ‘Two yearly fairs are held here, one in Chatfra, 
(April-May) when about 1000 people assemble ; the other from the 
10th to the 15th of Kartik (November-December), when, from Cutch, 
Sind, Gujarat, Kathidwér, Ponjib, Mérwér, and Central India, 
about 5000 pilgrims come to perform funeral ceremonies on the bank 
of the Nérayan lake. The mneome and expenditure is under the 
control of a Brahmachiiri, ee by the state. he total income 
arising from the funeral and thread ceremonies and from fees paid 
for shaving, bathing, touching the feet of the idols, and 1 ql ing 

(10,000 


the bones of the dend into the lake, amounts to abont £263 | 
koris), The value of the cloth, pots, groceries, and other srticles 
brought for sale was, in 1877, estimated at about £4000 (1,50,000 
koris). Payment is sometimes made in cash and sometimes Im kind. 
The place, clean and not crowded, has seldom been visited by 
epidemics. 

Pachham, an island, sce pago 15. | 

Pippar, ten miles southof Nardyansar, held bya lineal descendant 
of Jim Mandi, has, abont a mile to the west of the village, four 
square ruinous domed tomba, one of them bearing date 15562 

Punvara'nogad. See “ Majal”. 

Raipur. Two miles inland from Mandvi on the borders of the 
Mandvi creek, two hamlets mark the ruins of a city known as Thyin 
or Réipor. This, according to one account, was the capital of 
Gadhesing, the father of the celebrated Vikram of Ujain (k.c. 57)? 
Later on it was one of the seats of the Chiydis who held Cuteh 
before the arrival of the Sammidis (1300-1350). It was formerly a 
seaport and a place of great trade. Of its destruction the common 
story is that the ascetic Dhoramndth, the founder of the eect of 
Kinphatis, finding the people of the town most wanting im charity, 
cursed it and it was destroyed.* In the ruins some of the ass money 
nnd some Indo-Snssanian coins have been found? In the court-yard 
of a turretted square is atemple, forty-five fect wide and twenty-five 
high, with domes in Muhammadan style dedicated to Dhoramuéth, 
and boilt by Rio Bhirmalji in 1609 (S. 1666).° 
gs Orne! Barton's Tour in Cutch (Feb, 1878), 17; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIL (New 

Bam. Gov. Sel, CLIL (New Serica), 45. One of the tombs was thrown down by 
the 1519 carthanake. 





3 Lassen (Inc, Alt. TL 802-504) makes Reiver, net Gedi, (neo above, p. 221) tho - 


city which tindhesing surrounded with a wall of b oe) 
“Wf Dhoramndth had any hand in its destruction, the date would be about 
1450, Mandvi was not founded till 1579. Bom. Gov. Fel. CLIL (New Series), 5. _- 

* Tod's Weatern India, 453, 454; Mrs. Postans’ Cutch, 17; and Bom, Gov, Seb 
Ne A woe & he bof the loor of Dhoramnath's ia lo at Riydo 
beara the as Samvak 1666, the Sud Uthef Adrtik (1608 a.n.). It recites the 
names of Bhikhirindth the disciple of Panthnith, his disciple Prabhdétndth, of the sect 
of Dhorazndthh, an of Riso Bharmalji, the sou of Ra&o girji, ‘There is no other 
ormation, A writing on the marble pedestal in the slirine of Dhorammdth ist 
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Ra Kano}, about cight miles north of Gunthli, on the north 
bank of the Kinnar, stretches in ruined heaps for about a mile. 
Among the ruins are indistinct traces of an old fort and of the 
line of the city walls. The town would seem to have been 
destroyed by Musalmins, but of its date nothingis known. About 
five miles south-west of Ra Kanoj is the tomb of Kasim, who, 
according to the local story, took and destroyed the city. Kasim is 
said to-have sent, as a prize to his sovereign the king of Ghasni, two 
of the chief's daughters. At Ghazni they were treated with every 
Kindness, but refused to be comforted, saying, that while they were 
under his charge, Késim had violated them. Enraged at the story 
the king, without inquiry, ordered Kifisim to be pot to death and 
his head sent to Ghazni. When it was shown them, his accusers 
rejoiced that they had avenged their father’s death, and confessed 
that Kasim had done them noharm.' On aecount of his undeserved 
punishment Kasim became a saint. The place was not of any note 
till, in the beginning of the present century, Fateh Muhammad 





‘started the powers of visiting it every year with much state. So 
air o | 


greatly in t pinion do they gain irom being buried near this 
tomb, that the Jats bring their dead from great distances, and the 
country fortwo miles round ia one great graveyard. Kisim's tomb, 
thirty-five feet long and five broad, is made of stones piled up 


without cement. It is on the site of a Shaiv temple, and the ling 


once broken has been cemented, and is now worshipped both b 

Hindus and Musalméns as Késameshvar. The temple pool, [eund, 
also remains. The Musalmdns call the pool Kara and the saint 
Kora Kisim.! 

Ran, desert, see page 11. 

_ Rav, s village of three hamlets in an open plain, nineteen miles 
from Chobéri, has, on the bank of a large cf a pond, a temple 
of Ravechi Mata built in 1821 (S. 1878) at a cost of £683 24,000 
koris), In the shrine, smeared with red paint and butter and with 
five other images at her side, is a large statue of Ravechi Mata 
and bppoaite it Naklank or the Horse incarnation standing on 
three legs on a pillar. The goddess is highly venerated by 
the people of Vigad. Out of the temple income about 500 cows 
are maintained, and travellers are fed daily with milk, curds, and 
bread. The old temple, a range of finely carved nine-domed shrines 
with porches built by the Pindavs, is said to have been destroyed 
by the troops ofone ofthe Bibi chiefs. At thecornerof the poariserd 
wall is a memorial stone with an inscription dated 1271 (8. 1528).* 





| nith at Riydn has boon built by Pir Shri Shankarnéth, on the 11th eye wud of 


Samvat year 1916, Shake 1781 (1859 4.p.) under the anper | 
Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIL. (New Serien), Tod (Western India 454) notices w temple 


| ‘A jeumanithand mentions that the sepalchral monuments belonging to Ee tae 






_ bis story is told of Muhammad Kasim the conqueror of Sind (714, 715). Chach 

* Colonel Barton's Tour in Cutch (February 1878), 10; Bom. Gor, Sel. CLIL 
the first 7 feet aquare and the second 14 fect by 7,-and a6 rine ld feet by 13 raed on 
a platform 4) feet high, Bom. Gov, Sel, (New Seriee), 71. 


e details are: 90 feat long 17 broad and $4 high, with two domed porches, 
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Rohar, on the gulf of Cutch about twelve miles east of Anjér, ts 
the chief seaport of the Anjér district, From Véavénya on the 
south const of the gulf, the passage of thirty miles is generally made 
in two tides. As there are seldom more than four fect of water, 
only small craft can pass. It is through the network of creeks 
that surround the Sathsaida island that the trade of Rohar finds an 
outlet. The boats cross the inner gulf principally to Vavanya, and 
also do a small coasting trade in the outer gulf. In 1815 the pas 
was able to hold vessels of about 70 tons (200 khandis), and ad 
a hard sandy beach over which carts could pass close to the sea, 
A-small fort, falling into decay, was still useful agaist Miyini 
robbers. Water had been scarce, but the supply had lately been 
improved by building a new reservoir." 


Sa'ndha'n, on the coast about thirty miles west of Mindvi, seems 
to be the Sindan® which, about 820, a certain Fazl, son of Mahan, 
formerly a slave of the house of Samma, took, and, building a Jéima 
mosque, had the prayers read in Khaliph Mamnn’s (813-833) name. 
Faz] was succeeded by his son Muhammad, whose place, when he 
was absent on an expedition against the Meds of Hind, was 
treacherously nsurped by his brother Méhén. To win the goodwill 
of the Kaliph Miitasim-bi-llih (838-841), Mahin sent the largest 
and ner eee tree that had ever been seen.’ But the people 
of Sindhan, preferring his brother, slew Méhén and crucified him. 
Shortly after, they declared themselves independent, but spared the 
mosque which the Muhammadans continued to use every Friday" 
In 912 Séndhan, one of the countries of Sind, is mentioned as a place 
where the teak tree and canes grow.’ A few years later (943 -968), 
it was said to be a strong and great city with a Jama mosque, where 
Muhammadan precepts were openly observed and where mangoes, 
cocoanuts, lemons, and rice grew in great abundance.* 


Shika'rpur, three miles from Vindia, a large thriving village 


with a newly built fort, has the tombs of three Musalman saints 
Patha, Gebansha Multéni, and Asiba, Paths, who is said to have 
come from Sind, earned his fame by changing salt water into fresh; 
Gebansha by poing on fighting after his | was off; and Asiba 
by curing the blind. The tombs are plain uninteresting buildings. 

Bikra, bogem deeb! Go miles north-east of Bhuj, is said to have 
once been a large and flourishing town. The chief remains are 
those of a ma, 7 of Mahidey K var, where, according to the 
story, Dharan Vaghelo, the great grandfather of Lakha Phuléni, used 


1 caver sag regis rong nave ses Py Sag “are ane 
® Another Sindan, the modern Sanjdn in the north Konkan, is referred to the 
pt op lara passages quoted in the text seem to refer to the Catch 
bo The was wes (Elliot, I. 129), anil to mean cither a sash ora teak tree, Tho 
tree likely as Sadan is afterwards (912) mentioned os a place where 


© Thn Hankal (23-064). Elliot, I. 29. 
Bom. Gov, Sel, CLIL (New Series}, 02. 
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to come every day to worship. The rnins ‘are overgrown with trees. 
A little to the south of the village, once it is said the heart of the 
city, 18 a saint's shrine, and two strong and well built Momna Kanbi 
tombs built in 1666 (8.1723). Near theshrine is a handsome Jain 
ope of solid masonry built in 1716 ay 1773) and dedicated 
to Vaspuj. The beautiful marble image of Vaspuj, when in 1785 
(S. 1842) threatened by the Miyiinéis, was taken to Adhoi.! Near 
the temple are many memorial stones, one of them bearing as old a 


‘date ag 1008 (S. 1060).2 


_Lahej or Tej is mentioned by Abul Fazl (1582) as the capital of 
Cutch with two strong forts Jira and Kanthkot.3 Tej is also 
said at a remote period to have been the metropolis of Saurishtra, 
that is, the whole country from the Indus to Daman.‘ But the 
passage is doubtful, and there is now no town or ruins that can be 
identified with the place. 

Tanva na, a village about thirty miles south-west of Bhuj, has a 
six monthly fair in honour of Rukan Shéh, a Shiraz Syed, who, on 
ilgrimage to Mecca in the thirteenth contury of the 5: mvat era, ab 
anviina pgencrenee with certain Dal Rajputs, and iti his head 
was cut . 





» walked on for some distance, Tho fairs are held on tha 
first Mondays of Chaitra (April-May) and Bhadrapad (September- 
October). At the spring fair, when it lasts for two days, the number 
of pilgrims; most of whom are Cutch Musalmins, averages from 
10,000 to 15,000, and at the autumn fair when it lasts for one day, 
the number averages from $000 to 4000. [Besides the saint's 
there are in the same enclosure, shaded by banyan and tamarind 
trees, the tombs of his sister, father, and mother. In the neighbour- 
hood is a pond, much resorted to by the pilgrims, whose water is 
believed to cure hydrophobia and other diseases, to make the 
barren fruitful, and to give success in trade, The value of the 
cone peenly Sees and ee amounts to about £25 (1000 
oris). The trade in sugar, butter, rice, sugarcand: sugarcane, 
and sweetmeats is valued at about £800 (30,000 ori, Paym nt 
is always made in cash. Fair arrangements, formerly in the hands 
of the Bakshi of Méndvi, are now made 1 y the Cutch police. No 
outbreaks of epidemic are recorded in connection with this fair, 
Teja’ra, three miles south of Améra, has a pond with sixty-five 
memorial stones, and the ruins of a Mahddey temple on a 
sate ifteen feet by thirty-six in a courtyard 100 feet by 82. 
uly six square pillars eight feet long, and part of the back wall and 
% weathor-worn mutilated bull, remain. stones are yellow 
without cement and with much carving. The ruins are said to be as 
sara oe, Geral ot a, tape ok Vr Se 
A Jain tem pil tim Samrat: a U A.Th, f Emly 
the month He A’ahvin,! Homa, Goes ga CLIL (New Series , 05. 


* The writing on the Pdlia contains five incomplete lines cont na 
whatever. Tho your given ia Samvat 1000 (1009 4.2). Bom Gow, LCL, Ane 











| cma utwin's Ain-i-Akbari, TL 71. As Bhuj was at that time the eapital of Cutch, it 
wedi 


ema probable that the word is mis-written, ™ : 

‘ As Res, IX. Tej is enid to have been founded RE ee Tej or Tejkarn, 
There were according to the story, three brothers descended from Ikshvaku, Purn, Buj 
oj, and Toj. The two first are noticed in the Purtins where Puru is called] l 
mably the founder of Purugad, and the other Buj Kacha, the founder of Bhuj, 
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old as NSghem: Chenin (1200-1250). According to a local 
couplet, 63 bushels (3) kidndis) of 6d. (1 fori) ta and $1 
asiels (1} kAdnedis) of Sd. (4 hori) pieces are hidden at Ayar, 
Mayar, and Tejira." 

Tera, about thirty miles south-east of Lakhpat on the Méandvi 
road with $292 inhabitants, is a well built populous town on the 
margin of a Inke, and surrounded by astrong stone wall. The walls, 
thrown down by the 1819 earthquake, were repaired, and the town 
with thirty-six dependent villages assigned to Hamirji, the brother 
of the late Réo Pragmalji# 

Tuna, the seaport of Anjir, about forty-six miles east of Mandvi, 
ig an insignificant place. fivea si high springs, boats of fifty tons with 
difficulty get there up a small winding creek not thirty yards wide! 

Va gham Cha'vda gad or Pa tgad, five or six miles south-west 
of Lakhpat, has the ruins of the old city of Vaghnam Chiyda, who 
according to the igipeas Pat gts was, during the thirteenth century,' 
killed by his nephews Mod and Mandi. The city seems to have 
stretched over more than two miles chiefly along the banks of the 
stream. The plots of ground known as tho custom house, mandvina 
khetar, show where some of the offices of the old city stood. The lines 
of the town walls and the site ofa dam, that must once have joined a 
large Inke, may atill be traced. There are heaps of ashes, aexe nily 

he sites of potter’s kilns, and pieces of broken tiles a 
earthenware. Copper coins are sometimes found, but so caten with 
rust that when handled they crumble into dust. Two temples, 
though modern, stand on the sites of old buildings, and call for 
notice. The templeof Kateshvar,re-builtin 1824 (8. 1881) by Kshatri 
Jetha Sundaryi and Mehta Valabhji, isasandstone shrine$ feet square 
and 25 high, with a small porch supported by four square pillara. 
Inside in the centre is a ling, with an image of Hanumin on the right 
and of Ganpati on the left. Tho temple of Kiélika Mata, on the site 
of, but on a smaller scale than, the old temple, was re-built in 1838 
(5. 1895) by a Paramhansa, named Manchhindth. It faces the 
west, and consists ofa shrine and a porch. On the lintel of the 
shrine are nine busts said to represent Viigham, his son, and the 
seven Sinds, but more probably intended for the nine planets, 
grahés, In the shrine stands Ealika, 24 feet high with four hands 


z 








armed with spears and swords. One ee nae a into Mahi- 
foot on him. In 


shisur's bedy trampling with one the wall, 
opposite the image and above the entrance, aro two stone busts 
found in the ruina of the old temple, and said to be those of Mod 
and Mandi, the carly Samma settfars in Cutch. An old worn-out 
Kilika lies by the side of the new image, and ontside is another 
likeness riding on s lion. In front of the porch is a sacrificial 
pes kund, re-built in ik 1805) by an Atit named Kashigar, 
t is considered holy and the poor people of the neighbouring 
Villages go thore to perform the sArdddhk ceremony and : the 
ee 


5 ae ee 

* Co arton's Tour in Cutch (Fe 1878), 1 
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ashes of their dead into the water. Half a mile to the west of Chapter XIIL 
the town, cut im the soft sandstone rock, is a hall thirty-five feet Places of Interest. 


long, and thirty wide, supported on two eight feet high sixteen- 
sided pillars. On the right isa second room twelve eet square, 
and there is a third behind.! 

Varnu. On the Ran eight miles west of Palinava, near Captain 
MacMurdo’s tomb, is, in a large courtyard, a very old but not very 
large temple of Varnu with a shrine and three porches with some 
carving and moulding. The original temple, said to have been built 
by Mulréj of Anhilvida (942-997), was repaired in 1862. Inside 
of the shrine are three red smeared stones, representing Varnu 
and his brother and sister, according to one account Parmar 
Rajputs, and according to another Jats 

Vinja‘n, a ruinous dusty town of 400 houses (1877) ina barren 
treeless country, about fifteen miles from Bet with a population of 
1413 souls, is believed to be a place of considerable antiquity. In 
the time of Gadhesing, about two miles to the west of the present site, 
waa the town Kiinchiba Pattan. Its only traces are the ruins of a 
small shrine of Kalika Mata, a shallow pool, and the remains of a 
fortress.? About the time when Karai Samma came from Sind, and 
built a palace in Poladiya twelve miles east of Kénchiba, Vinjén 
eg from Gadhesing into the hands of Kanak Dev Chévda. 
the Hiilés, who afterwards took it, removed the town to its 
aga site near the Vindhyavasini temple, and held it till 

ey were driven out by Jasdji, the nephew of Rio Khengiriji. 
Vindhyavisini’s temple, lately re-built, isin no way remarkable, 
Another temple of Rakheshvar Mahiidey, built according to an 





inscription in 1631, is of hard yollow stone on a pedesta. 5} feot 


high 45 long and 35 wide. There are three domed porches 
small pyramidal spires ornamented with lions. The entranco porch 
has four cusped arches. The entrance hall, mandap, 18 feet by 1 
has a central dome with courses of 8, 16, and $2 sides merging 
circles, one projecting over the other, and ending in a central lotus 
Th the cloisters are two colossal statues of Hanuman and Kélika, the 
latter in the act of killing Mahishdsur. © The shrine, 6 feet long 
by 74 wide and 32 high, has a ling in the contre, and in niches in 
“opposite wall images of Ganpati and P4rvati, The whole is 






_ well built, and has pretty good carving.* 





Vira, about forty miles north-east of Méndvi, has a temple and 
reservoir of Jogni Devi, said to be 400 years old (1478 a.p.), but rebuilt 


in 1853, a favourite place for performing ceremonies for the dead. 
There is also, about 200 years ald, a es | stone plastered tomb of s 
Sind Syed. Vira belongs to the descendants of a Jain priest, who, 
when he waa still o fugitive, foretold Rao Khengirji’s greatness (1537). 
* Bom. Gov. | Wow Series), 66. Varnu's brother and sister : : 
rpg eng aerate rid choot er sheng rye ie pa 


si by Stark pbc oi nan gl op sigs Pow , foae 
Wir to free the people fr ‘ pt oof the Aanphatas 
| recavedcnders to tak Dostasion of Ajepdl Kota 
(New Series), 46 § Bom. Gov, Sel, CLIL (New Series), 43. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE RA‘O’S FAMILY TREE. | 
Jin Lakba Ghaorira | 
(abort 1250). 


punk! egies 











Sioth. Phaul (died 1330. 
Jhds 4 vis. (chs Phulial (died 1340) Goat oF Ohio, 
"Bi nrac nd yvmrestt ech Pura cr Punvare (diod 184). Getha = Det. 
Othajl (ated 1408), Dédar}i or Deda 
Gaho or Gedji (ded 1430). sib : | 
Muleofi (ied 140} Sida “wat 7 
A'marjl (lied 1510). Rayjl. Haripal, 
Dien fh (bed 1525). takin, Una 
Wasnirfl (mfardaredd 1697) mma Tresehl, 
y . ra Dibarjl ts Harbham. 
Aliyhji, «Bho Khengér I. (lot 188). Gahedjl —- RSynbjl Hanthal. 
Bhirmal 1. (died 1631} Lakhs 
| 2 Yh a 
<page cao 
Khengitr Kt. (ied 1088) Tamdehi (led 1962). 
Hiyadban 1. (died 1007) 


SS) See 

Ravsit, — Roghantl,  Prigmay 1 (aed 1715) 
Halojl, = Grail 1, (dled 1714). 

Desalji I. (depoeed 1941). 


y 
aoe 
Godl! TT. (lied 1778). 
(ocvond 1106 saqaia 18ILI8N%) . (died La) 
f1 IL. (ilied 18763, 


* Turtcad of Tamdchi some Upty give, between Unsaid and Sindh, Same, Kdieu, Riyadhas, and Pratip or Pall. 
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THE HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE’S MINUTE:! 


I wave the honour to communicate such considerations on the subject 


of Cutch as have been suggested by my visit to that country. 


It is a territory of small extent? and of little fertility. Water is scarce 
and often salt, the soil is generally either rocky or sandy, and tho propor- 
tion that is cultivated, though very superior to thatin Kathiiwir, is 


insufficient to support its own scanty population. 


The capital Bhuj contains only 20,000 souls. Lakhpat Bandar, Anjir, 
and perhaps Mundra may have 10,000 inhabitants each. Tho other 
towns are generally much smaller. The sea-port of Maindvi alone bears 
the marks of industry and prosperity. It carries on a considerable trade 
especially with Arabia and the coast of Africa and contains from 50 to 40 
thousand inhabitants. 

The whole revenue of this territory ia under 50 lakhs of Koris (about 
16 Likhe of Rupees) ; and of this less than 30 lékhs of koris belong to the 


Rio ; the country which yields the remaining 20 Likhs being assigned to 
the collateral Secaches of J i Highness’ family, each of whom received a 


certain ap on the death of the Rao from whom it is immediately 
descended, The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from 
Tatta in Sind, and they are all sprang from a common ancestor Ha 
whose son Rio Khengir acquired the sovereignty of Cutch, before th 
middle of the 16th century of our era. The number of thes chiefs is at 
present about 200, and the whole number of their tribe in Cutch is 
aes at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jideja; it isa 
‘anch of the Rajputs. The other inhabitants of Cutch are comp 


by the natives at 500,000 souls, of which more than ono-third aro 
Muhammadans (mostly converts from the religion of tho se as 
the rest Hindus, chiefly of the peaceful castes : the Jido}is are all : 
and the Musalméns supply the rest of the military class. a 
The Raéo's ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own demesne, cacl 
Jideja chief exaiseatne anhinesed authority within his own lands. The 
Rio can call on the Jidejés to serve him in war, but must furnish them 
with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. Hoe is the guardin 
of the public peace, and as such tises all robbers and other general 
enemies. It would seom that he onght likewise to represa private war 
and to decide all disputes between chiefs; but: this prerogative, though 

















\ Dated Chobdri, Catch, 26th January 1821, 
? About 190 miles long and sixty broad. 
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constantly exerted, is not admitted without disputes, Each chiof hns a 


similar body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the original appanage of 
the family od stand in the same relation of nominal dependence to him 
that he bears to the Rao. These kinsmen form what is called the Bhiyad 
or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose tho 
Bhayad of the Rio. The annual income of these chiefs variea from a 
lakh of koris (upwards of Ra, 30,000) to 400 which is littl more than 
Rs. 100, There are not leas than fifty whose income exceeds Rs. 5000 a 
yearand who can bring 150 men into the field. The greatest oro 
ambitions of serving at the capital, for which they receive a small pension 
seldom exceeding Ha. 150 a month. Only thirteen chiefa enjoy this 
advantage. Besides the Jidejis, thore are still in Cutch a few chiefs of 
inferior importance belonging to other Rajput tribes, and a still smaller 
number of the Muhammadan religion. 


The prosperity of this principality a “ane to have been at its highest 
about the } middle of the last sine - vn Rao Desal ig maid to have 


possesseil garrisons in Sind, in Pirkar and in Kathiéwir. Theso foreign 


sinicgst Pabiahehent Rio Lakha, who succeeded in 1751 and in a 
reign of nine years dissipated the treasures of his father in expensive 
luxury. He was succeeded by his son Rao Godji, whose rebellion against 
his father, as wellas his suspi character, and hia frequent change 


and even execution of his ministers, are proofs of tho unsettled state of 


his territory. He was sucoseded in 177+ ig BO Ra’ the 
NE ing ee acai im 1278 by hinson. Ho, Béyndhan the 
ing was deranged, and his madness was of such a nature aa to 


by the name of Bhéiji Bava) was too young to assume tho 


direction of affairs and the government was conducted by twelve 





commanders of mercenary troops, who ap ra hn 6 all 
Muhammadans, and who were guided by the authori | 


ahammadana, | y the authority of Dosal Ven, tha 
principal of their own body. Among these leaders wie’ Fatch Muhammad, 


n native of Sind, This person appears to have been endued with onpacity | 


and courage. Finding the government of Dogal Ven at once w 
eta he successfully intrigued with the troops, with the ministers — 
whom the civil business of the government was still conducted, and with 


Seema hg Pigeons and to transfor the reins of 








regent, Fateh Mul ul appears to have ister 
. eon Age to feel the : ships of his exclusion from re 

Hansraj and other ministers who were dissatiafied with tho. 

of Fateh Muhammad availed themsel ven of this fee oe peng: 


opportunity of 4 casual absence of Fateh Muhammad from the capital, 


) a carried oe Riser to Mandvi of which Hansréj was at that time in 
junction of the other ministers, and the popular manners of Bhai; 
© ite ‘iness of his cause, soon drow "he majority to his ny and 


Fateh Muhammad wns glad to abandon Bhuj and to compromise his 


claim to the administration, for the possession of the fort and dependencios 


of Anjér. The denth of Bhdiji, which happened in 1802 (ie 
after’ the revolution), cons Ute ascendancy of ag oo 
raeyico i sage jsigemeargors his wealth and popularity were insufficient 
Ho withdvew to Minds; lech 28am confidence in military affairs 
Muhammad while I 






Andyi, leaving Bhuj to be captured Fateh 


Awhile Lakhpat Bandar, Mundra, Bitta, and Siig, with 7 


ji. Réo Réiyndhan's 


j until in the year 1792, he was enabled to 
: : | fe condacted the affairs of Cotch with: 
eas and med for ten years, until BhAiji Bava, in witha pais aa 
iministe Se CONTR . 

the ncy. 


and the respectable character of Hansriij, the — 
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their districts, remained in the hands of independent chicfa, who, though 
three of thom were Muhommadans, were all close confederates of 
. All these parties were supported entirely by their mercena ry troops, 
Arabs, Sindhis and Musalmins of Cutch. The Jidejis appear to sone 
Some remomed at their forts entirely neutral, others served the 
contending partics for pay and althongh tho Rio's person was in the 
hands of Fateh Muhammad and Hansraj had not even the shadow of 
logitir authority, the greater part of the Bhaydd were entertained in 
his service or attached to his party. Fateh Muhammad proceeded with 
: ) Vigour against such of these as came within his reach: he fomented their 
| family quarrels ; he besieged their forta and levied contributions on 
; 


jyarions pretences, as well to fill his treasury ag to gratify his revenge : 
his necessities obliged him to impose numerous and severe taxes and fines 
on the morchants and ryots; bot althouch these proceedings created 
_ Benoral discontent there seems to have been no attempt to form any 
+ sombination against him. He continued to govern the capital and the 
‘Breater part of the Réo's territories, and to carry on depredations in the 
| pessessions of his rivals until his death; and the name of the jamedér 
_ Mow as much respected in Cuteh as that of any of the Rio's, his 
; predecessors in authority. The death of Fatch Muhammad took place 
— In 1813; it waa proceded by that of Hansraj and shortly followed by that 
_ Of Réo Rayndhan. Tho moapacity of the Jamadir’s son Husain Min, 
_ enabled Shivraj (who succeeded his father in the possession of Mandvi) 
to occupy the capital and to call Rao Bhairmal to the head of the 
trae about « year after the death of Fatch Muhammad. Husain 
| Min fled to Anjir, where he remained unmolested until that place wna 
| taken by the British, Both he and Dosal Ven are now living in poverty 
__, Thongh Réo Bhirmal hnd attained to the ago of twenty during his 
father’s lifetime, there appears to have been so thous of setting up his 
claim to the Regency against those of the different usu: nor did he 
on his own accession recover possession of the portion of the country that 
he found in their hands. But within his own share he soon assumed 
tho real exercise of tho authority he had gained. Shivrij withdrow 
to Handy, and the business of the state was carried on for some time 
" Satisfactorily by ministers who had served under Fatch Muhammad. 
7 But Rio Bharmalji had contracted a habit of constant intoxication, 
sb h disqualified him from eee we him Sparse society of 
impaired his understanding. His misgovernment if left to ita own 
Operation would probably have ended like that of his father in his 
_ BDpriso tand perhaps in the further partition of his dominions; but 















"Wis farthor ntesposttin, ot wasnt 
-_, The district of Vigad, which comprchends all the eastern part of tho 
Cutch territory, eithor had save bees eh jected to the Réo or had long ago 
thrown off its coe nate him. It paid st one time oceasional tribute 
‘6 the Nawab of Ridhanpur; but the chiefs were no further controlled 
by any | operior and continued to plunder the territories of all their 
_ 2 23¢— 
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Appendix B. = was first broken by Fateh Muhammad who reduced somo parts of Vigad 

‘Mr, Elphinstone’s Under the Réo’s direct authority, and levied annual contributions from 

| Minnte. all the chiefs of that country. He did not endeavour to restrain the 

1821. predatory habits of those chiefs, and Réo Bharmalji’s refusal either to 

punish their inroads into EKéthiawir or to allow the Gaikwar to do so, 

obliged us to commence military operations which ended in the first 

That agreement was on the whole by no means uninvourable to the 

Rao. In the reduction of Vigad, the fines he levied on the chiefsand 

the establishment of a regular tribute, he obtained an ample equivalent 

| for the compensation which he was obliged to afford to those whohad 

p) been plundered by the inhabitants of that country; and the surrender of 

: Anjir was a moderate price for the restoration of Mandvi and the other 

_ dismembered districta and for the arrears which he was enabled to 

recover from the usurpers of those possessions. His habits of intoxication 

| revented his enjoying these ndvantages. He fell into the bands of low 

4 itterers and his distempered mind was urged on by their profligate 

i councils. His offences against the British Government are too well known 

= to require repetition. He alienated the minds of his subjects by the 

vt murder of his cousin Ladhubba (the son of Bhaiji Riva whose claim to 

the suceession had atone time been set up in opposition to his own), 

] alarmed his immediate adherents for their personal safety, and excited 

‘ the enmity of the Jadejis by attacks on individuals and even by a rash 

4 demand of o tribute from the whole body. Notwithstandi these 

¥ provocations, such was the superiority of his mercenary force that the 

q Vidovis offered no opposition. They marched in his train against the 

forts of thetr brethren, and they reluctantly subscribed an engagement by 

which they bound themselves to pay the tax which was imposed on them. 

. But their submission was the effect of fear alone; they secretly applied 

: for the assistance of the British which in time waa granted. Ten of the 

 - principal chiefs joined the army on ita advance; and the present form of 

government together with the last treaty were settled in consultation 

with them, It was determined on all hands that Bhirmalji should be 

imprisoned, but it is said to have been the wish of the Jidejis that the 

gove ment should still be administered in his name. When they saw 

t this was not intended, they seem to have been inclined to elect the 

' son of Ladhubha, but were prevailed on by tho arguments of Lakhmidia 

to choose the present Rao. They likewise entered into a treaty in the 

om name of the whole Jiideja body and established the Regency which still 
conducts the rovernment. 

At the head of the Regency must be reckoned the British Resident who 
was introduced at the carnest request of tho Jaédejis, and still more of 
the other members who refused to take on themselves tho res onsibility 
of the office without his full support and participation. The others were: 
Vajerajji or Meal the Jaudeja chief of Roha who derives psaicad" | 
quence from his experionce, from his possessions which oxceed those of 
any other chief, from his military retinnes and his fort which is reckoned 
next to Bhnijia the strongest in Cutch; 2nd, Prithiraj, the chief of — 
Nigarecha, who, ate fons and not distinguished for ability, was — 
“per account of his family which is reckoned the first among the 











: Lakhmidas, whose family have long been ministers devine 
rich merchant who hnd been employed in char ‘of diatsioe col BS 


in the country ; and Sth, Ratansi, the nephew of San jt | 
elected in compliment to the British Government on ths wispport of ic 
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he still entirely depends. Upheld by that Government he may be 
considered as the principal member of the Regency, and he appears to 
_ condoct himself with good sense and moderntion, s0 as to give perfect 
satisfaction to the English gentlemen with whom he has acted, at the 
larity which his sudden clevation and his connection with the British 
Government might be expected to raise among the Jédejis. 


Lakhmidis possessea an influence in the Regency only inferior to that 
of Ratansi. He has long been in power, is looked up to by the Jidejis, 
and partakes in the character and feelings of the people of Cutch: from 
‘these qualities no less than from his ability in business he isa valuable 
member of the Regency. 
hese are the only efficient members. Vajerdjji, a selfish old man 
accustomed to the solitary independence of his own fart and only entering 
into the affairs of Bhuj dane the intrigues that preceded a revolution, 
takes little interest in ordinary business and seldom interferes unless to 
Tecommend some measure calculated to increase his influence or 
popularity. The other two were only expected to lend the aid of their 
Tames and they are now both dead, Odhavji within the last week. 


The Ra4o’s revenues being farmed out and each branch of his expen- 
diture being fixed, the ordinary business of the Regency is to see that 
the farmers perform their contract and that the charges do not exceed 
the estimate ; to check depredations and punish offences; and above all, 
to attend to the claims and decide the disputes of the Jideja chiefs. At 
the most important of these cases the Resident assists os he does nt all 
consultations on political questions, forcign or domestic, but he judiciously 
leaves the detail of the government to the othor membera and contents 
himself with obtaining a thorough knowledge of their proceedings over 
which he exercises an occasional control. 


_ The Rao's land revenue amounts to 15,15,000 koriz, and that derived 
from enstoma and other sources unconnected with the land to upwards of 
14,00,000, inall about 29,50,000 koris, of which near 3,00,000 18 alienated 
fo maintain the ladies of the family, 3,00,000 for charitable s, 
and near 50,000 in Inim. His income therefore is only 23,00,000 koris 
_ for Rs. 7,600,000) and his expenses, as shown by the annexed table A, 

amount ta oe of 24,00,000 koriz (or § lakhs of Rupees) of which. 

‘Rear 7,00,000 kori is the subsidy of the British Brigade. But some of 
3 these 2 are of a temporary nature, and there seems little reason to, 
| doabé that in ordinary years the Réo will be easily able to live within his, 


_, ~he debt of the Government is 12,50,000 koris, of which upwards of a 


lakh is annually paid from a fund allotted to that objpet, 
__, His troops consist of about 500 horse and 2000 infantry besides the. 
‘Sontingent of the Jidejis. It is calenlated that these chiefs could 
*ernish 20,000 men, but admitting this to be the case, they can only be 
“reckoned as force of which the Réo can have the services whenever he 
4 willing to pay for them. The number of this body that is really 
efficient probably does not execed four or five thousand. 

_ The internal government of the Réo's immediate demesne appears to 
O° geod. It is a great defect in the system that the revenue is farmed 
and the greater because the principal farmers are nearly related to 
members of tho Regency; but the original tenures of the land are 
favourable to the cultivator ; the superintendence of the Resident preventa, 
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their being encroached on; the certainty of retaining the lease for five _ i 


years is an inducement to the farmor to i improve his country, while the 
neighbourhood of so many chiefs, in whose lands an opy dryot would 
find o refuge, is o check on his exactions. Tho competition of ryota — 
likewise secures those on the lands of the Jadejis from o , though 
they do not possess the favourable tenure which is srenoral in the Rao's 
country. The tenure is called Buta. It gives o perpetual right of 

mncy to the ryot on his paying a fixed iaygertion of his produce 
whist varies in different places from one-half to one-cighth, but is 
generally one-third. That the ground is the Réo’s appears never ta be 
questioned, but the ryote sell their right in it without any opposition 
generally at a very short purchase (about 5 ycara). 


The neighbourhood of Sind (on importation from which it nt all times 
depends foro larce portion of its subsistence) provented Cutch from 
fealing the famino of 1813, so much as Ejaithiiwdr, It has nover been ao 
much harassed by plunderers and althouch the earthquake of 1819 wag 
asovere calamity, it was not ono of that sort which seriously affects tha 
population or cultivation, so that Cutch is on the whole probably i ID ag 
flourishing o condition as it over haa boen. 


Tho police is good notwithstanding tho number of independent 
divisions; indeed, tho example of this country and Kithidwir makea 
one question whethor when the chiofs aro really well dispose the mmmber 
of persons possessing influence does not make up in police for the want 

O juris iction The only disturbers « the p ublic pence ippear 
to bo the out wx WhO find a do in the de by see of Sind orin 
the desert. Justice is adminis by the Pate brent by Panchéyata and 
the people do not complain of the want of it. Z 

Tho last revolution was effected at the request of the Jddejis and the last — 
treaty affords them a guarantee of their possessions. It might therefore © 
be expected that they would be content and accordingly I have not been” 
ablo to learn that any dissatisfaction exista among thom. Threo persona 
of that clasa came tome with complaints, but all related to oppressiona — 
committed by Bluirmalji or Fatch Mohammad and nob redreased by the — 
present Regoney. I had soy ee pp interviews with more than twenty 
of the pele persons in Cutch, and althongh it was scarcely to bo 
expected tha would be very unreserved on such an occasion, yet it 
is satisfactory to know that an gave them many openings in the eourse of 
conversation to discover their real sentiments and likewise put direct | 
questions to them regarding the conduct of the Regency without hearir oe 
of anything offensive or inconsistent with former practice. Ono chief 
eomplained that the nemeeiat of the Regency were not eres just, but 
“a confined ek to wm ral censure, and 'T found he had Intely — 
ost a cause by the Regency's Sabena’ cha Paani 
against which he had exponen. a ao 4 

Tho Jideja chiefs have been the great losers by the earthquake 1 which j 
demolished their forts, but they are still in a prosperous condition : few 
of them ore mach in debt, they have few disp es among themselves and 
no private wars, Some of them are redno pacer y by the numorous 
sub-divisions of their esintes, every younger brother | ing entitled toa — 
share equal to one-third and often to one-half of that of the cle, bab cat | 
the whole the number of estates that have descended to single heirs < 
pe a suspicion that in Cutch infanticide is not confined to fomaksa, 

The Jadeja chiefs of Cutch are genorally accused of troach isoning 
is eaid: to boo a prevalent crime among them ; but in what phlgome ofS 
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‘their history, [ have found no instance of it, and I perceivo more of tho 
tnsteadiness that resulta from indifference than of deliberate treachery in 
‘their public conduct. This want of attachment to any sovereign is 
| produced by ther own independence of the Eao’s authority and by the 
want of energy in the chief and consequent distraction in the administra- 
‘tion which Ina government in common with most of those under Rajputs 
’ bas almost always displayed. Tho appearance and behaviour of tho 
|. chiefs though not much polished, is decent, manly, and prepossessing. 


The character of tho common lo appears to be peaceablo and 

Mnoffensive. The inhabitanta of Viewd ane said to retain their propensity 

' to plunder, the Muhammadan herdsmen in the Danni (n tract of irmaa 

Tanda oxtending along the edgo of the northern Ran) are reckoned 

| fierce nnd unsottled ; and the Miandis (another Muhammadan tribe in tho 

east of the Rdo’s territories) are notorious for their desperate character, 

| always ready for hire to undertake any enterprise however dangerous 

Or however flagitious. These tribes are under hereditary heads of their 
ow iL 


_ _ The external relations of Cutch scarcely deserve to be mentioned. It 
has eseaped the ravages and exactions of the Marithds and it has twico 
Tepelled invasions from Sind. Ita offensive operations since the days of 
Rao Desal have been confined to three invasions of the north of Kuithiawar 
by Faich Muhammad and one incursion to Varihi in the neighbourhood 
f Radhanpur. The use of a connection with Cutch to us is to curb tho 
plunderers of Vigad, to chock the Khosia, to keep Sind at a distance, and 
‘toafford an opening into that country in the unweloomo event of our being 
engaged ina war with tho Amirs. Tho most desirablo situation of Cutch 
for us is that it should be under a strong and independent government. 
Tho first of these conditions waa found to be unattainable and the want 
_ 0 streneth has led to the loss of independence. Wo are now too deoply 
—  @ngared in the affairs of Cutch ever to retreat, and the option reserved 
to us of withdrawing from the subsidiary alliance is rendered nugatory 
_by our guarantes of the rights of the Rao and of the Jadejis, Of all our 
allances this is probably the most intimate and the most difficult to 
‘dissolve, since to free us from its obligations requires the consent not of 
one Princo but of 200 Nobles. 








It ia therefore of the most importaneo to consider the manner in 
which our influence is to be exerted. During the Réo’s minority we 
_ Must continue to superintend and control every branch of the government, 
‘but our Resident’s interference should be confined, as at present, to 
Superintendence. While Ratansi is properly supported he will always 
have a preponderance in the Regency, and will guide it in tho direction 
‘which is given to it by our Government. 

Unless the Resident be supine Lakhmidds will be an adequate counter. 
Poise to Ratansi's influcnce ; the very knowledge that there exists such o 
_-‘Fival ready to communicate any misconduct of his tothe Resident will 

_ be sufficient to make Ratansi cantions and moderate; and as it is tho 
‘policy of Lakhmidis and mnst be the ambition of every Jideja in tho 
_ Regency to maintain the principles most popular among their country- 
‘men, the Resident, if he shows himself disposed to listen to their com- 

Mannieations, can never be ignorant of any action adverse to the ancient 

Practice or the public feeling. The chief business of the Resident must 

be'to watch over the conduct of his colleagues in those points where they 
Sear ag Ath united by a common interest. In the intornal management 
Of tho Bio's country he ought not to exercise so minute 6 control as to 
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destroy the spirit or lessen the responsibility of the other members. When 
any great change of system is proposed, it is, of course, hia duty to examine 
it carefully ; but except on auch occasions, it is enough if he readily listens 
to complaints and calls for explanations when they seem to be well 
founded. In all measures affecting the Jadejis he ought to take a more 
active part. Experience has shown that they are ready to submit to a 
government of ministers supported by a power unconnected with their 
own, and it is probable that as long as their personal honour and interest 
are attended to, they will be, if not friendly, at least indifferent to our 
proceedings ; but it ig necessary that they should be treated with 
tion and civility and that care should be taken not to encroach on 
their privileges. The vigilance of the Resident should guard against the 
e, parhality, or corruption which may be evinced by the 
Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the chiefs. His authority should 
repress all attempts on their part to renew the practice of plunder or of 
private war; and his moderation should guard against the temptation of 
adding to the Rao’s possessions by forfeitures even in easea where tho 
resistance of a chief should have required the employment of o military 
force. Without this precaution a slight offence will lead to a fine ; delay 
in payment, to the employment of a detachment; and that to the 
dispossession of the individual and the discontent and alarm of all tha 
other Jadejis. A fine has been the usual punishment and ought still 
to be sufficient ; and if itshould be absolutely necessary todispossess a chief, 
the disinterestedness of the Government should be shown by restoring his 
lands tohis next heir. The threemost probable points of difference with the 
Jidejis are, settling their disputes among themselves; enforcing the pro- 
hibttionof female infanticide; and compelling them toact arninst a Bene Rates 
within their own districta. In the first, all danger may be averted by the 
prompt and impartial administration of justice ; in the second, by cantion 
and delicacy in the means of detecting guilt and moderation in unishing 
it. The third is an object of great importance. It is more li ely to ba 
attained by vaunence hag by severity, by explaining what is expected, 
censuring neglect, and compelling restitution with the addition ok nae 
ag tho punishment of participation. Great care shonld be taken to avoid 
any appearance of arrogance in our treatment of the Jideja chiefs; 
bat I do not think there is any necessity for referring political 
questions to the decision of their body to the extent which o 
superticial view of the correspondence of tho Residency would lead ns 
to think usual. It is natural to suppose that the former Réos would | 
consult the principal Jadejis before they entered on any measure that 
required the cordial co-operation of the Bhiyad, and, in the absence of an 
efficient sovereign, it is still more necessary that the Regency should 
learn the sentiments of that body, but it does not appear to be usual, or 
to be expected, or to be peantacatie that all should be assembled to rive 
their votes even on the most important questions. The Resident should 
continue to consult the greatest chiefs separately or together aa he thinks 






best suited to the oceasion, and may extend or confine the number 


according to the importance of the question : but I should think fifty or 


Yh deed, an number that need ever be consulted, These areall the 
general observ 


tions that suggest themaclyea, but there are various 


subjects of temporary importance which require our immedinte attention. 





The first is the situation of tho late Rio. 

‘The odinm of that prince's measures has been lost in the sicht of his 
misfortunes and all fear of his power among the Jadejds has Pos lid 
by the British guarantee. The consequence is that he is now an object 
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would afford o snfficient security against a renewal of his 
misconduct, the greater part of his late subjecta would probably be glad 
to see him restored to the masnad, An opinion prevails of the indefeamble 
rights of a Prince to the nominal exercise at least of « sovereignty which 
he has once possessed and this is shown by the language of the people 
of Cutch who, when off their guard, generally call Bharmalji the Rao, 
and Rao Desal, only the Kunvaror Prince. . consulted several of the 
principal persons in Catch about the snecession to the Masnad in the 
event of the death of Réo Desal, and all who delivered their sentiments 
with frankness declared at once for Bharmalji, although all agreed 
that he ought to be kept in prison and the Government administered by 
a Regency. 


The wives of Bhérmalji, especially the mother of the present Rao, 
are all naturally anxious to promote his interests and with them go the 
wishes and intrigues of all the inhabitants of the palace. Rao Bhairmalji 
must have some adherents especially among the soldiery who were 
disbanded at his fall; any unpopularity of the present Government 
would throw the Jadejis into his seal; the dwelling which he inhabits 
being built more for commodiousness than security, might easily allow 
of his escape ; and the Midnds and Jats would soon supply him with a 
desperate band who might protect him until further support could be 
obts ied For these reasons it seems highly desirable to remove Bhar- 
malji from Cutch or at least from Bhuj; but this is unfortunately 
prevented by a stipulation in the treaty. The dangers I have alluded to 
can therefore only be counteracted by greater attention to the security of 
his person and by destroying the impression that he ia ever to recover 
his power. To show the resolution of the Hritish Government I 
declined seeing him (although in the least offensive terms) and I rejected 
all the applications that were made to me to allow him to return to the 
palace. correspondence with the Resident will show my sentiments 

arding his restoration to his family in which I think humanity 
requires every indulgence that can safely be conceded, but [ should think unk 
it s most desirable arrangement if he could be removed to some place of 
strength more completely cut off from the town. 


‘The next step thnt occurs for destroying the chance of his recovering 
his influence is to call on the Jidejas to declare an heir to the present 
Rao, but this on examination appears both unnecessary and mpolitic, 
As Bhirmnlji has already been pronounced by the treaty to have 
forfeited the government as fully as can be done in any public 
instrament, nothing could be gained by a new declaration to that effect, 
and as it has never been disputed that the next heir is the chief of 
Khikhar descended from the Rija Godji, the only effect of a call 
for a declaration would be to invite a fruitless and probably an angry 
disenssion, It is also not improbable that Réo Bhirmalji may yet have 
children whom it would be both unpopular and unjust to set nside ; 
the insanity or incapacity of their father being certainly no bar to 
their claim and there being no distinction between the title which would 
be possessed by such children and that which has actually been 
admitted in the person of Rao Desal. It seems therefore most expedient. 
to treat the question of the succession as already settled and to admit 
no further mention of Bhérmalji's restoration. 

“The Regency ought no doubt to be filled up and as-the object is to 
gain the fidence of the J&dejdéa as well as to have a natural mode of 
ascertaining their feelings I should think it desirable that the choice 
should fall on two Jadejas. I have requested the Resident to take the 
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opinions of as many chiefs as he conveniently can on this subject, and to 


be guided by the prevailing sentiment among them, The new Regents 


should understand that the expiration of the present lease no 
wed to. be a Sucwesio tes anaes a 


member of the Regency will be allo 


The exposed and unconnected situation of Anjér sn gested a question 
whether it might not be politic to restore it to the Rio's 





taking a money payment instead; and if this payment contd be well ay 


secured I donot seca single advantage in keeping the district. As 
long ns our influence at Bhuj continues, itia of no nse whatever, and if 
that influence were to expire, it would quire a strong force to defend it; 
even then, the jealousy it would oceasion between tsa and the Réo would 


probably soon involve us, as it did before, in hostilities with that Prines. 


only questions therefore are, whether we can obtain adequate 
security for the revenue we give up, and whether it would be aaiietactary 
to the ryots if Anjir be restored to the Réo. The failure of the Cu 
Government in paying the subsidy makes the answer to tho first of thes 
questions very doubtful. Ihave referred both to the Resident for his 
report. 


Tt would be popular to restore the fort of Bhujia to the Rao and it 


would be popularity easily purchased, for the fort is, I believe, incapable of — 


being defended especially in its present state ; but aa it commands omr 
cantonments it would be necessary to move the brignde to some other 
. Ifa good position could be found near Bho) (for it ought not I 





think to beat any distance from the Réo’s person) it would be desirable to 


remove the brigade thither and to construct a redoubt within which a 
residence might be erected for the Inte Rao and where the stores &e. might 
be deposited if the force were obliged to move. Tha expense of such a 
work would however be considerable, and it will he necessary to call for 
an estimate before it can be determined on. At any rate the cantonment 
can be moved and some sort of field work thrown up for the stores. The 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S MINUTE. 


AMONG other reasons for visiting Cutch, onc was my desire to possess 
myself of information on the spot before 1 proposed a reply to the lotter 
of the Secret Committee of the 9th January 1829, relative to our con- 
nection with it, from which they express their desire this Government 
either to withdraw ‘from all interference in the affairs of that country, or 
ae increasing our influence over the Government, as to enable our. 

elves to wield all its resources, and to give to the inhabitants something 

which would be worth their fighting for,’ 
yea Te Secret: Committee after communicating their sentiments upon 
the whole subject in order to guide the proceedings of this Government, 
conclude with the following just remark. ‘The opportunity of effecting 
that object (alluding to our withdrawing from ‘the alliance) should we 
ermine on prosecuting it, might not be afforded before the period at 
which the Rao will attain his majority. Much previous preparation will 
imany case be required before wo can safely chasis the line of policy 
upon which we have, however undecidedly, been acting for many years ; 
but itis always an advantage to know what we want, and to have a 
distinct object in view. If the object of a Government be always the same, 
_ the changes produced by time will ultimately afford the means of obtaining 
it, but neither success nor credit is to be found in the following, 
languidly or without plan, decision, or pertinacity, any object, however 

| desirable may be its possession,’ 
* & Though it is not necessary to enter upon the post history of Catch, 
a6 that has ee recently very fully illnstrated,? i will be useful, before 
T offer my sentiments as to the practicability or policy of withdrawing 
or materially changing our connexion with this state, to refer to the 
Progress of our connection since its formation and its actual condition at 
the present period, 

_, 4. In 1802 Hansrdj, the governor of Mindvi, who had then gained a 
temporary ascendancy at Bhuj, offered to cede Cutch to the British 
ernment on the condition that it would grant a maintenance to the 
Rao Riyadhan and his relations. This proposal was changed in 1804 to 
one for subsidizing a body of British troops. In 1907, t latter offer 
arg from Hansréj and Fateh Muhammad conjointly: but they 
Were informed (on this as on the two former occasions) that we did not 

_ Wish to interfere with the affairs of Cutch. 
_ & In 1809 Patch Muhammad proceeded on his fifth expedition against 
_ Naviinagar, and was met at Haridna (a town south of the galf of Cutch) 
‘ by ling Gag on the part of Colonel Walker who was then employed in 


‘ 





* Dated Dépuri, June 1830. 
is very fall. - of Cutch lately printed by Mr, Burnes, the Surgeon of the Residency 
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‘that he joined the Mandra faction, and the whole of Fateh Muhammad's 
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6. A treaty was entered into (to which both Fateh Muhammad and i 
Hansrij were parties) providing for thu or agers} of piracy out of all j 
ports of Cuteh; that no troops from Cutch should eross the Ran into 
Kathigwde: or eastward into Gujnrit, or its dependencies ; that the British 4 
Government should arbitrate and settle the claims of the Bhuj Darbar 
against that of Nuvanagar; and that it should warn the Amira of Sind: 
against any attempt to occupy Cutch, s 


7, In 181%, this tresty was found to have been set at nonght by the — 
Cutech contracting authorities, _Hansrij had died some time before, and 
his son Shivréj, who succeeded him in his weary al power, levied a tax on | 
all boats entering the gulf of Catch, even though sailing under British | 

aséports and colours, Every bay and creek along the const was the” 
ee of pirates, and Fateh Muhammad had openly harboured a celebrated 


| 


éne of the name of Husain Nokva, who had plundered a vessel belonging 
to or freighted by prince Dosal of Cabul. Tho Jamadér had also sent 
marauding parties of horse into Kathidwar, had himself moved m 
command of a considerablo force to attack Santalpur a0 dependency of | 
Raédhanpur, and had given protection to « Sindian who had mssassima 
a British officer, Captain Phelan, H, M.'s 47th Regiment. 
8. Captain MocMurdo was deputed with a marine armament to 
romonstmte against these gross infractions of engagements, anil sucewedod — 
without digiculty in bringing Shi-vij Hansraj to terms. The troops that 
had gone from Bhuj against Sintalpor were ordered back, and measnres 
were in progress for attacking the Végad plunderers (na the Darbiir’s 
own mercenaries were called) when Fateh Muhammad suddenly died, and 
the country was thrown into complete confusion. | 


9. On the death of Fateh Muhammad, his two sons, Husain Min and ~ 
Tbrihim Min, took his place as the directors of affnira of the state, and 
continued to keep the Réo in custody as a pageant in whose name they” 
acted. Thetwo brothers were divided in their sentiments aa to listening to 
the remonstrances of the British Government, but at length they invited 
Captain MacMurdo to Bhuj, to whom they siated in explanation that) 
the troops had gone B pry Sdntalpur onder an idea that it did not come 
within the meaning of the trenty of 1809; that the pirate Husain Nokva 
and the murderer of et ain Phelan should be given up if found in Cutehy 
and that a force should be sent into Vigad to put down the banditti, 


10. Captain MacMurdo accompanied the force into Vagnd, and during” 

its stay in that province, the plunderers disappeared. At the expiration 7 
of six weeks Captain MacMurdo crossed the Kan into Kithiiwar, bot 
had bardly arrived there before he heard that the youngest son of Fatea 
Muharmad had separated from the elder, and gone over to the chief of 


Mundra who bad always opposed any thing like concession to our 
demands; while Kathiawaér was devastated by plundering parties of 


11. The British Government now felt itself called on to change ite } 
romonstrances into threata of punishment, which so terrified Fateh | 
Muhammad's eldest son, who was naturally of a very timid disposition, 
family evinced by their words and actions perfeet indifference to our 9 
connection orallianes, The marauding system increased tenfold; trade 4 
was almost stopped from pirntes ; Husain Nokva was invited back from 
Sind, whither he was said to have retired, and the murderer of Capt jin 
Phelan was taken inte the service of the chief of Munc TM 


Lo 
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12. The reconcilintion of the two brothers was followed by tho 
murders of the minister Jngjiwan Mehta, and his brother Ramchandra, 
while another brother of this Hindn family caused Limself to be buried 
‘alive. About three weeks subsequent to these horrid events, [brahim 
Mia (the youngest of Fateh Muhammad's sons) was stabbed to the heart 
‘Gm the Darbir by 1 Marvadi jamedir, in presence of his elder brother 
“Husain, and the minister Lakhmidés. Husain suspecting that the Rao 
phaieogh his guards, instigated the fate of his brother, exchanged 
them for a body of 










P | y of Arabs, and having taken the Marvadi soldiory by 
surprise, he put the whole of them, to the number of three hundred, to 
~ 13. From the time of these atrocities, there was literally no govern- 
ment in Cuteh for many weeks; Husain Mia shat himself up in a house, 
atrnid io trost to any one; the Amba levied fines and exactions aa they 
“thonght proper, and several of the towns refused obedience to the ordera 
~ gon from the capital. 

4 14. Hossain Min had by this time #0 completely shown. his incapacity 
‘and posillanimity thot the minister Shivréj Hansraj and A’skarn 
having conferred with some of the Jideja chiefs removed him from his 
sitnation as executive head of the state, and set at liberty the Rao who 
acdintely assumed the reins of government. An application was made 
to titis prince on the part of the British Government for redress of 
“injuries which he not only refused but turned its native agent out of Bhuj, 
ander the plea of employing Sandaryi Sivji in that capacity; ond as if 
‘Fesolved to make himself enemies in all quarters, he insulted by his 
_ supercilions conduct the Jadejis who had come to Bhuj to be present at 

his marriage, most of whom returned to their estates in great disgust, 
15. About this time a British forco was ordered to reduce Jodiya to 
‘the anthority of its rightful owner, the Jim of Naviinngar; and it was 
 diseovered that men ond ammunition had been sent from Bhuj to 
-Retistinits defence. It fell, however, so ensily that Rao Bhirmalji took 
Barr iand with a view to appease the indignation of the British Govern- 
_ nent, moved into Vagad with the avowed determination of suppr ahittd 
the banditti, but either anable or disinclined to doso, he march 
Bhuj in fitteon days. The dopredations of the banditti, which had been 
ospended during ihe Rio's presence in bhai were now renewed with 
tedoubled vigour, In the se of afew months 136 villages in Kiithiawir 
re plundered; 40,000 head of cattle were carried off, und ane 
in addition to 
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to the amount of eight lakie was damaged and destroyed 
which losses the British Govermment expended ten ines of rupees in 
dofensive, thouch fruitless, measures. 
16, Captain MacMurdo was now instructed to make mpeci ecific demands 
for comp Huatinn for the past; secarity for the future; t surrender of 
the children of the famous frecbooter Sumajt; and an apology for the 
louble insult offered in expelling our agent from Bhuj, and in delaying to 
Bond Valila to trent, aa had been long promised. No answers were afforded 
0 these demands within the qpocitod time ;and it was not till after Colonel 
‘Bast’s force had entered Cutch, taken Anjir, and advanced within ex 
niles of the eapital that the Rio ontered intoa treaty, by which he agreed 
fo pay twon lakhs of rupees as an indemnification for all losses and 
penser; to cede to us the porgena and town of Anjar, with its depen- 
mt bandar of Tana; to pay us further an annnal tribato of two lakhs of 
wis ;! to prevent the future excesses of the Vagad banditt ; to suppress 








9 : | ‘ Koris may be calculated at three to ome rupee. 
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piracy; to prevent Europeans of whatevor nation from interfering with the 
affairs, or passing through the territories, of Cutch; to dismiss and prohibit 
all Arab mercenaries with the exception of a gurrison of four hundred _ 
men for Lakhpat tanderand not to harbour outlaws or baliireatids % 
from their Highnesses the Peshwa’s or Gaikwar's territories. In return 
for these concessions we agreed to reduce the province of Vignd, 





and all refractory chicftnins to the su boy tion of the Réo's count 
authority, and to mediate all causes of ¢ ment or disaffection that : 
might spring up in future. = 





17. The Marquis of Hastings afterwards excused onr portion of the 
twenty lakhe of rupecs (catimated ateight lakhs) ond also gave up all claim 
to the promised tribute. The remaining articles of the treaty were duly 

and a tribnte of 40 koris perannom on each plongh was fixed 
on Viigad. Captain MacMurdo was appointed Collector at Anjir, and 
Resident in Cutch. The Rao raised the twelve lakhs of rnpees, which he | 
had to pay, by fines on his refractory chieftains, and demands under the 
name of volunta a contributions from those who had long enjoyed the 
revenue from different parts of the country. : 


18. As soon as the British troops moved ont of Cutch, and Réo 
Bhirmalji felt himself relieved from the terror their presence had 
excited, he gave way to the natural bent of his inclinations. He bheeame 
aildicted to constant ititoxication and the lowest: sensuality, and the — 
whole power of the Govecitiadst fell into the hands of his profligate 
Since thjest wells leat inio Kis ind comico of his oer’ gil 

lo was to instil into his min: iions of new | 
and particularly of their Fepemapiive “Gapats MacMurdo. ‘The 
revenues for eight months in advance were seized from the cultivators of 
the soil and twenty lafhs of koris exacted in fines fromthebouseh old officers, 
and the managers of districts, to be dissipated in the grossest je ei i! 
Nomanof any wealth was safe in the country. The Jideja “ 
er scarcely one exception retired to their estates, and never 

uj. 


19. These seenes were brought to a crisis by the Réo's murder of hie 
‘cousin Ladhubha, an act which excited the most unqualified horror in all” 
classes. The British Government made an application in favour or 
widow of the deceased chief which so highly incensed. the murderer’ thal it 
he pens raised Arab troops to attack Anjar, in | ence er : 
which 2 yee MacMurdo called in another regiment from Ki 
which had the effect of making him dishand the new levies. 


2). Cntch was now ina more miserable state than even in the | med 
times of Rio Rayadhan and every means that he could devise were sole 
by eee to insult and mi Sol British chicane Boil: 
coe ee cotton bon villages 
ai agen was nt an end: nats 
nad er ports in minions resorting to that of Tuna, Cand fur 
MacMurdo proceeded to Bhuj, at great personal risk, to posta 
these aggressions, but he experienced nothing but insult and was comp 
to return to Anjar without effecting any good, 


21. All the ministers at Bhuj, except Lakhmidia and Ratansi, now 
mitted the capital, as the only clei Ge saving their lives; and tho 
, Jadeja chiefs applied to the Bombay Government for ita advice and aid 
in extricating the province from the misrule and misery into which it 
had been plunged, which they proposed to effect, by deposing Bharmalji. 
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This application, however, was negatived, and it is impossible to surmise Appendix C, 
what might have been the result had not the Rao placed himself in the ¢:.3 MMaloolm‘s 
light of an enemy by directly molesting our villages in the Anjir pargana, Minute, 
\ emy | , ar pargan 
- and by attacking the town of A‘desar in Vagad, at a time when ite 1830. 
chief was, in conformity with the first trenty, in attendance on Captain 
MacMurdo for the settlement of his differences with the Darbér. 


22. A force onder Sir William Keir was, by orders from the Governor 
'. General, sent into Cutch. Captain MacMurdo was ordered to confer 
with the Jadejis, and after the fort of Bhujia which overlooks the capital 
had been taken by escalade, the Rao delivered himself up, was formally 
deposed, his son (an infant of three years of age) elected in his stead, and 
8 treaty made, on his part by the Jadejis, in which after confirming most 
of the articles of the treaty of 1816, he agreed to pny a subsidy of two 
 dahks of rupees per annum, and we guaranteed ‘the integrity of his 
dominions’ from all foreign and domestic enemies. We also guaranteed 
the possessions of the whole of the Jidejis on the single condition that 
_ they would preserve their female children. 


93. A regency was immediately nominated consisting of five persons, 
to which Sa esa the British Resident was afterwards added os president 
nt the repeated and carnest request of the original members; and the 

aflsira of the province haye been since administered by this body with 
We sacsonal advice of the Jideja Bhiyid or brotherhood. By a new 
aeroement concluded between the British and Cutch Governments m 
June 1622, Anjir and its dependencies were restored to the Rao on his 
Paying to us their yearly estimated revenue of Re. 88,000, making 
the entire sum we annually receive from the Cutch Government, 
Ra. 2,890,000. 


$4. From this concise statement of the progress of our connection 
with Cutch it will be sufficiently evident it has been forced upon us in 
order to protect Kathidwir and the commerce of the coast from inereas- 
ing bands of pirates and of plunderers, and it is farther evident that were 
we to shandon the connection to-morrow, we should have the same evils 
to encounter, and be in all probability put to a far greater expense, and 
be subject to much more embarrassment than we ever oan, by pre- 
serving thealliance. Onthese grounds therefore, itis not expedient to with- 
draw, but, wore it so, the maintenance of our faith renders such a measure 
impricticable, It isnow eight years since this country has been subject to 
the regency before montioned, and it has durin that period enjoyed a 
comparative tranquillity beyond what it ever before knew. The ex-Rao 

| Bhérmalji lives in the house of his son, and for some period past has been 
‘subject to no restraint, for tho British guard over him has been for some 
time a mere ceremony. His character is said to be much changed and he 
“appears reconciled to his condition, bat if he is not, he has small means, if 
ey of exciting disturbance. The reigning prince (Rao Desal), with whom 
“Thad much intercourse when at Bhuj, is a youth of uncommon promise 
and he has had advantages which few in his situation have enjoy The 
Resident Lioutonant-Colonel Pottinger has attended with much care and 
solicitude to his ednestion, and every pain has been taken to rondor him 
worthy of his condition, He has reaped great benefit from the lessons of 
the Reverend Mr. Gray, Chaplain at Bhuj, That respects ble clergyman 
‘takes a most anxious interest in the improvement of his pupil and the 
“young Rao gave me proof at every interview I had with him, that the 
instruction struction a received had not been east away. It was pleasing ta 
hear him in conversation continually referring to the obvervations of Mr. 
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raed whom he deseribed as being most kind and attentive to him inde 
him information on all subjects. He repeated tome axioma that 
aa been taught, and the principles that been instilled into bia 
mit and was amusing in his eagerness to saat the information he had 
aequired of the action of steam aad other matters in which his knowledge, 
though superticial, he could not help observing, was superior to that of 
those of his own tribe, by whom he wns surrounded. 


25. I dwell on these facta because in a potty state like Cntch ry 
thing depends nopon the character of the prince; to it we must trast for. ll 
of stability that ean be attained in sneh an ollinnce. It ts toy inces anid 






chiefs in a state like Cuteh that we must look for the reform of tribes like 
those who inhabit this country. We have in onr treaties made gre 
excrificea toabolish infanticide, though, [ fear, not with that effect which wag 
#0 carnestly desired, Through the influence and example alone of poplar 
princes or chiefs can this object be necomplished, and these considerations 
give importance to every effort made to promote the improvement of the 
acknowledved head of the Jddejas, 


26, Lanw all the Jadejachtefa of Cutch that were at Bhoj. Lieutenant 
Colonel Pottinger informed me before they camo, that they were anxious 
about three points: Ist, the removal of the ganrd from the ex-Haéo; 2nd, 
the Kao Degal being introduced more into public affaira; and lastly, tho 
diminution of the amount paid for Anjir, which, it was stated, waa 
evidently more than the revenue realized, and pressed hard upon tho 
limited resourees of the principality. 


27. ‘These requests were successively madeas tho Resident had stated. 
To the first I yoke that the allianee with Cutch had hitherto beens . 
. 

* 


te 


source of more trouble and expense to the British Government than of 
olitical benefit or pecuniary resource. That if expediency alone was 
consulted, it would be abandoned, but onr faith wna pledged to the prince 
and to tho a and would be maintained as long as they fulfilled their 
| a eon That Rio Desal though yet young (only fourteen) gave extra- 
interval Fea and that the country had for some period known an 
illity to which it was before a stranger, The ox-Rho ES 
was penitent for his former crimes, and sineorely id 
pe aheattese pat believed to have abandoned all hopes of restsbasicn aa | 
tho rank ho had by his condnet forfeited, That owing to these eirenm=— 
stanocs the restraint onder which he had been nat firat Incod, had — 
gradually relaxed until the guard over him was literally no more than 
oneof honour. That he lived in the palace with his son with whom he had 
freo nnd constant intercourse, and might, no doubt, if he was foaltsh — 
enough to desire it, effect hig escape ; but this was in tho are of ha 
Resident, and of those most deeply interested in maintaining the present 
order of affairs, not to be apprehended ; and as I found the young prn 
the minister and all the Jha chiefs, anxions on the ground be onmrable 
feeling, for the removal of the | rance of confinement (for it wha 
nothing more), I had no hesitation in complying with their request ; and. 
T wna 93,7 3 Anh that th is mark of confidence was comecident with the remot 15 
of one oi rps from the foree stationed at Bhnj, peleesyesse 
Mmensures sould shee more clearly the foundations on whieh we desired 
ni ores te Wey ete conviction on the minds of the 
chiefs of the value of the protection they received, and of the princd | 
on which it waa afforded them. If, I caid (which God forbid), an s 
resulted from The peti with their Psi eonare on their vaste show be the the 
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@ngagements that could alone be beneficial from their continuing to 
opr @ peace, to promote improvement, and to render the inhabitants of 
Cuteh worthy of its friendship. Thoee that now heard me, I added, might, 
‘Gf snbsisting tics were broken, implore in vain for that succourby which 
they bad been saved fromruin. The minister Lakhmiddas, in the name of 
the young Rao, and the Jidejis on their own part, expressed mach 
rratitude for the promised removal of the guard. It took off, they 
“Bal reproach from the family of their rulers, and they would give, os 
they had’ before signified to the Resident, an engagement which 
increased their individual responsibility for maintaining Kio Desal and 
his deseendants on the masmed to the perpetual exclusion of the ex-Raéo 
‘Bhirmalji who, they snid, was reconciled to his condition, and, if not, 
| awither possessed, nor could create, means of regaining puthority. 


38 Totho next request of the Jadejis, 1 observed that I saw no 
_ objection to the name of the Rao Desal being introduced into public deeds, 
‘and his being gradually initiated into the management of hia own offnirs, 
but he was yet too young to be released at once from that tuition and 
| desire of the Resident acting in conformity with the former mstructions 
of Government to apportion the weight of business to the growing 
strength of the young prince, who, i his education was completed In the 
manner it had been commenced, might within a few years, be fully equal 
‘40 bear the whole burden, and prove in the exercise of power the happy 
instrument of working great reforms in his native country. 

29. To the request for adeercase in the annual payment to the British 
Government, I gave a decided negative. If tho Anjar revenoe had fallen 
short of the expected amount, it was, I said, owing to causes that were 
not likely to recur, Other resources had increased and were likely to 
inerease from the tranqmillity which the country ss ps and which waa 
to bo exclusively referred to the British protection. As to the augmented 
expenses which they pleaded from the Héio's marriage, and the stnte 

. ne ry to be supported, as well ns the charges for the establishment 

af the ox- Rio, these must be reduced, if the revence was unequal to defray 

/ them, Tho condition of the finances of the British Government, and the 

. ‘expensive cstablishmonts it supported, forbade, I informed them, the 

t 
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surrender of any part of the pecuniary subsidy from Cutch ; while on the 
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other hand, the latter state was by sce ensured agninst any increase of 
at 





demand. At this part of the conference, took an cy wabninaed af explain- 
I ing to the Jidejis and their relations, assembled to the mmonnt of seo 
one hundred, my sentiments of the unexampled consideration with whic 
they had been treated, and the bad return they had as yet made for sich 
fibers ze. ‘Your lands’ (I said) * have been guaranteed to you and 
yo Soothe by the British Government wit tee: stip ona of 
_ -8ne sori of pecuniary p yment to it or to your prince, an with ingr 
my specific aid Metioie in the event of invasion, or of the public pence 
being disturbed. You have subsequently permitted small and despicable 
hands of plunderers to travwrse the country, snd carry off booty from the 
principal towns of your prince. I have desired the Resident and the 
‘minister to inform me of the namie of any person that distinguished himself 
0n the late incursion of the Mianas + bot not one name has been bronghit to 
my notice, and I find thata large body of Rajput chiefs boasting the 
Bane of Jadejis, and of devoted allegiance to their ruler, considering 
themselves shielded by our too generous guarantee from the just resent- 








Ment of their pene. made not one effort to protect his towns from 
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maved their own estates from similar evils: and in some instances it is 
strongly suspected that tho exemption of these from attack was the price. 
ofa base, if not a traitorous, inactivity.’ 

30. ‘This has post," I observed, ‘ but let it bo known in future that 
there is nothing im the ivdhidhart or guarantee obligation which the British 
Government has given to the chiefs of Cutch that exempts them from 
their allegiance, and the aid which in virtue of that they are bound to 
give their prince on every occasion, where his person or his property waa 
at hazard. And any chicf who is heresfter supine, and who does not 
exert himself to the utmost, to oppose and destroy his enemies or 
plunderers, will be dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as the 
slightest punishment, be proclaimed to have forfeited all rights to 
British protection." 

ol, *Thoe Resident,’ [ added,‘ had been instructed by mo to com- 
municate with all the chiefs individually upon this subject which was one 
of much importance for them folly to understand. He would explain to 
them the mode in which they could best fulfil obligations that belonged 
to their condition, and which were not specified in any engagement or 
treaty, because they were implied as duties that could neither be ovaded 
nor neglected without the total dissolution of those tica by which a 
government like that of Cutch could alone be maintained under its 
present form and administration.’ 

$2. These sentiments were folly explained by me to tho assembled 
chiefs ; and that there might be no misinke they were eee in my 
name by the minister Lakbmidis. No observations were offered in reply, 
though they were invited todo so, beyond some of tho senior Jadeja 

ing their assent to the fairness and justice of what I had stated, 
and their resolution to merit by their future conduct, the benefits they 
derived from the protection of the British Government, 


oo» I took the opportunity of this large concourse of chiefs to give y 
sentiments most fully on the subject of infanticide, ‘ They knew,’ I aid, 
‘ the solicttude of the British Government regarding the abolition of that 
most barbarous crime, which so far from being countenanced, or sano- 
tioned by the usages of Hindus, was held in nutter execration by all of that 
Tace except the few tribes of Rajputs by whom it was introduced, and 
continued to be pyactised from motives of family pride.’ ‘ The Jideyis of 
Cutch,’ I remarked, ‘whom Iam now addressing, have long been repro: | 


with this horrid and inhuman usage. From the first of dur connection % 


with this state, its abolition has boen a subject of most anxious solicitnde. 
The hope i Shae eae to ty dadete “ motive for tho alliance, and 
engagements were entered into by Jideja chiefs that I fear haye been 
little respected.’ ‘I know,’ I added, ‘ tho difficulty of ding meniid: 
abandon this practice, however abhorrent to nature ; but believe me, you 

will hazard by the continuance of infanticide the protection of the Britizh 
Government, for the crime is held in such detestation in England, that 

the nation will not long be reconciled to intimate friendship with a race 
of men by whom it continues to be perpetrated in direct breach of hate” 
Promises and engagements.’ The solemn warning I gave them on this” 
tabject was (Leoneluded) dictated by an anxion solienete Sar are 
7 and for the happy operation of an allinnce which prom} a onal: 
benefits Ave rcneped while it would tend, if all its obligations sere’ 
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be sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Pottinger for record in his office, and he 
a wih instructed to take every oly ana of impressing these chiefs 
1 h the importance of their ful understanding and acting upen 
and feelings which are eucslly essential for their own good, and 

to secure to them and their deseendants a continuance of the favour and 


protection which they now enjoy. The Resident should also be instructed’ 
y 


to make a ‘young prince fu 
this oceasio 


35. My communications with the Jidejis, and the line of conduct I 
prescribed i to the Hesident, were grounded upon the conviction that no 
Shite but drend of the superior power of the British Government, and 
 télianee upon its faith could restrain them for o moment, from those 
“outrages which for generations have been habitual to this class of chiefs. 
These yield » respect bordering upon veneration, ns far ns ontward show, 
to the family of their raler, conaitartar him the head of that 
whom Cntch has been long divided, but with all their ‘professions 
= allegiance, sre tive nevor GEOR when it Noe their personnal 
interests or gratitic their ions oO or ambition, to rebel against 
_ his authority, to plunder Lappe eid homie to dethrone irene the 
occupant o the mamad, placing howover one of his family in his place. 


36. This conduct on their part has led their princes to similar acts of 
- Violence when they have had absolute power either through the nid of 
some of their a ma chiefs or foreign mercenaries, The poverty of 
 Cntch and its salubrity have hitherto alike operated to disturb its peace. 
| Men of a robust frame and with predatory habita have increased in a 
: tte beyond what the eonntry could maintain in a manner suited 
: oir wants, and it may be affirmed that these causes combined with 
the usages and character of its foreign conquerors the Jidejis, have led 
$0 more crimes and more acts of violence, injustice, and atrocity being 
committed within the Inst century in this small and insulated country than 
in almost any mt of the world with which we are acquainted. 


BY. Indictating that treaty with the Jédejés on which the prosent 
_ connection is f it is much to be regretted that we guaranteed their 
x esiates and freed them from all specific duty or payment to their prince 
| tee te — e obligation upon them in return except that they 
lon the horrid practice of infanticide. This humane article 
ehh treaty has I fear, been much disregarded, and we possess no means 
Of enforcing its strict fulfilment. 


i: 38. Becure in our protection and freed by it from all supervision or 
i responsibility in the management, of their estates, the Jadeja clicfs havo 
become indolent and indifferent to all matters that do not immediately 
affect their personal interests. Lost in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
they neglect all improvement and endeavour to supply funds for such a 
course of life by every means of oppression and outrage they can venture 
upon without the hazard of their proy “ty: Not above one has exposed his 
‘estate to forfeiture, but that should be rigidly enforeed whenever they 
join in rebellion or fail in their efforts to guard the country from foreign 
| - plunderers. They should in such case either be deprived of their estates 
or be subjected to heavy fines, naznina, to their princes on succession or 
Sdoption, which they full recognise d be strictly enforced and 
ed upon ns high o sealo as usage warranted. The chiefs of Cutch 
have eneronched upon their ruler, till bis revenues bear no just 
| won to his condition ss their head, and it should be a principle of 
our policy to take every fair advantage of events to increase his powor 
a 26—35 


nequainted with all that had passed on 
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Appendix ©, to the diminution of that depraved, disobedient, and unmanageable class 
Sir J. Malcolm's at petty chiefs, whose existence in their actual state is at variance with 
= “Minute. | all plans of improvement and calculated to render unprofitable, if not to 
" 1830. destroy, the siftance we have formed with this prin a) 


89. Ihave recommended to the Resident pe mly measures that — 
appear to me at all likely to render the continnance of these chiefs in the 
power they son Mt within their respective limits, safe and anit either to 
their prince or the British Government, and among other points to which 
5 kaye avenged his attention is that of bringing near his person some of 
their near relations and adherents which they will gladly maintain under | 
the impression of its being the means of acquiring influence and favour, | 
Tt will also be valued as giving | them the portunity of stating any of their — 
petty grievances or wants it will add to their local pasarye Sach 
are the advantages it offers them, To us it gives o lual increase, — 
unattended with expense, to a small body of Irregular E orse, natives of 
Cutch. It furnishes the best of ae through which we can com 
nilvice or in any way promote improvement. We become through such — 
daily intercourse intelligible to -men and obtain s confidence which | 
prevents incalculable sie for I am positive nine out of ten of the fe 
and rebellions we have had to suppress in India have their ori ong : 
ignorance and dread of those who have had no opportunities o soaisl u 
information of our views or intentions—much lesa of forming ard idea | : 
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the principles of a Government so totally different to those to w ich they 
and their ancestors have been accustomed. | 


40. Success in imparting this knowledge, as it tends to make con- 
fidence supplant fear, will maintain the public peace better than armics, 
and in countries like Cutch or Kithiawar (1 speak from ample exporience 
of a similar community in Mdlwn), there is no means so adapted to gain 
these ends as the Resident having near his person or with those offivers he 
employs, the sons, brothers and relations of the chiefs of the country and 
particularly when they are young and disposed to athe instruction ; 
such persons, if kindly treated and no duties they sxe axaclalee 
from them, and above all if they are at first allow to got to their bowel 
at pleasure, will soon become a link not only of establishing confidence 
but cc teirys Pie to the British representative oh gr sca regard of all 
branches of the family to w they belong. They may | 
carry from him some small creat aw mother or mark of ‘noboe Mean 
father or uncle who has behaved well and a favour will be estimated at — 
ten times its yalne from being received through auch « channel. 


41. This mode of conciliation and of promoting friendship ag well as. 
of reforming ignorant and barbarous men requires no doubt patience, — 
kindness, humanity and BF hs cr but these qualities we have a right — é. 
to expect in the Agents selected for gomecretg geben beeps 
state my conviction that the mode of conciliats 
wie era tat fr spe wrmaar se part ¢ 
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panicle hi mintor ; . peace in tho country und | managemen nat a 
teas flees pos sow rogen ie oo ae 
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which, when once obtained, fixes the foundation of our influence and 

pve ons hu fold better foundation than ever can be sffiected a 
orce, for it resta upon willing obedience and 
a recoguition of mghts on the other; while force, if "i etl oe 
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withont extinguishing, a spirit of hostility, and in compelling us to Appendix C. 
sequester rights that bave been under all Ra retained for ages, gir J Malcolm's 
eanses too often a harassing and expensive warfare. The latter result Minute, 

is, L regret to state, too frequent in our history, the measures by which 1830, 

it has been produced may stand apparently aes on our records, but 

| ee will be found contrary to the usage of the best of the former rulers 

of India and at variance with true policy in our present state of power. 

| When that was more limited and of a more Zontbafel ohraohen self defonee 
compelled us to many acts which we should now avoid. Every means 
 Bhonld now be used to save us from the necessity of alienating the property 

or destro ing the mht of any one cb to our away, and when we act 
with Gall. fenpedesion of the value of this policy we shall find that o 
+great proportion of those on whom onr rigid rules precipitate punishment 
_@rr more from want of knowledge of the rules and principles of our 
| administration and iguorance of our objects than from any design of 

Placing themselves in opposition or hostility to a Government whose 

power at this moment is far too great to admit of their entertaining any 

Sons of successful resistance to its anthority. 

42. The Ran between Cutch and Kathidwir is no defence whatever: 
for it is not above twelve miles at Milian where it can be crossed 
in two or three hours doring nine months! of the year and a corps or 
body of horse lonving Vagad, the most frnitful district of Cutch, would, 
in twenty miles distance, reach the finest part of Kathidwar ; but the Ran 
between Cutch and Sind is a considerable, thongh not an insurmountable 
obstacle against the invasion of any troops except predatory horse. This 
fact, the extension of the territories of Cutch to Lakhpat and ita 
immediate proximity to the delta of the Indus give it increased value as 

military os at a period when the two great Asiatic Powors, Persia 
and Turkey, are no longer the formidable barriers they onco wero 
considered against the approach of a European enemy to the vicinity of 
our Eastern possessions, but this is a subject I shall | not anticipate as I 
intend very carly to lay before the Board a memoir which will contain 
all the information I posers rapendting the line of our Western Frontiers 
from assay bandar to Jesalmer, and the means which a European 
enemy would have of attacking it as well os those we possess of defence. 
At present I shall limit my observation on this point to tho conclusion 
that if our pledged faith permitted us to abandon our connection with 
Cutch, it would be most impolitic to do so. 

43. We are not to. that in resigning our power in this conntry it 
would at back into that state in which me bee ns has connection ba 
given it comparative tranquillity, but it has had the effect of diminishing 
iby this very result its power of resisting those foreign inroads to which 
it has always been “eed. Icannot have the least doubt that disarmed 
J 8 manner as it has been by our having so long had the charge of ite 
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efence it would fall an easy conquest to Sind and it could not have a 
fate more injurious to our interests if ever s European enemy was in 
Possession of the Indus, for we must Cer Ne ce ti cel 
this country on the approach of an invader, or abandon one of the most 

_ dmportant ontworks to the defence of this part of India and tho one 
beyond all others most likely to deter the rulers of Sind from forming a 





* The sea in forced up dur 
je in July, August 





ing the &. W. monsoon and renders it impasanble at this 
ptember, but it Be ietomet bike eo, though 
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connection with our encmics as its vicinity to the moutha of the Indus 
in destroying their trade or in invading their territories, 

44. Circumstances precluding, as I conceive they do, all idea of 
abandoning the connection with Cutch, it remains only to determine 
What is the best mode of mnintaining it in order that we may fix, as the 
Secret Committee desire, what line of policy we mean under all o 
to pursue, and also to decide on that hick is most economical and which 
will prevent the connection with this petty state being burdensome on 
our finances. 

45. If ever obliged by the conduct of the prince or his chiefs to 
interfere more directly than we now do in the affairs of Cutch, or if 
existing tics were by any circumstances dissolved, we may cither take 
under our direct management the whole of the country, or partially 
occupy that portion of it which was best suited to our purposes ; the former 
would be decidedly the best course, os it would effect at once, what the 
other must early lead to with increased expense and embarrassment, but 
onder no circumstances would I recommend the introduction of our 
civil administration into Cutch. If obliged, which I trust we shall not 
be, to assume openly the administration of its affairs, it must still bo 
viewed more as a military outwork which necessity compelled ns to 
oceupy than a part of our settled provinces, One of the present family 
of princes to which the people are singularly attached should be nominal 
ruler, and those chiefs who had not forfeited every claim to consideration 
should be preserved in power. This small country should be managed 
by natives under the supervision of a Resident. The introduction of our 
lawa and Ay bedere> would create a jealousy and alarm not only in Cutch 
but the neighbouring countries of Sind, Baluchistan and Multin, while the 
mode of manugement I have suggested would be no more than what the 
inhabitants of these uncivilized countries are accustomed to; for its rulers 
have often been pageants in the hands of foreigners, and they must think 
(nor are they far from the fact) that we at this moment exercise, upon 
occasion, almost as absolute n power as if we were its direct adminis- 
trators. | 

46. In expressing my opinion that our civil government should not 
eventnally even, be extended to Cutch, I do not mean to draw any 


parison between its excellence and that which I propose should on an 







orrency occurring be ay inn in that country, but I deem Cutch only 
valuable as a position of defence on this part of our frontier, and I 
recommend that system which I deem best calculated to promote the end 
for which alone it is occupied; and that end, I conceive, to be of & 
magnitude that must guipereedis all cataas considerations and the question 
1# Of a nature that separates it from those that relate to the administration 
of other parts of the territories of this Presidency. 

47. The diminution of the force stationed in Cutch is in progress- 
I shall hereafter givo a statement of the actual difference of expense made 
by removal of curps and reduction of establishments in that country. It 
will be sufficient at present to give the results, 

Si Jo Somme 100, he Sateen 
and removal of a native regiment to another uarter of tho country 
field allowances, and the whole connection therefore cannot be estimated ab 








Tatta and the port of Kurrachee woulc give us the greatest facilities 
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a higher annual cost than abont Ra. 70,000! being the difference between 


our disbursements and two lokAs and eighty-cight thonsand rnpees which 
we receive from the Rao as anbsidy and compensation for 


Anjir. 


49. Though the present Political Resident Lieutenant-Colonel 





Pottinger receives in amount under different heads his former salary, his 





successor will have no more than Rs, 1200 per mensem with hia military 


‘allowance, which ia in fact only Ra. 600 more than any officer would 


Tecelve in the military command he exercises; and na his assistant has 


the redaced salary of Ks. 400, the whole political duty of this Residency is 
at a charge of only Rs. 1000 per mensem, but independent of the great 





ving which results from this combination of military and political 


duties in Cutch it appears to me quite essential on other grounds. 


50. The Resident of Cutch may be viewed under the present system 


as ‘Warder of the Border’ from the Indus to near Deesa; and upon 


his judgment and decision both in forming and executing his plans on 


 etiergency occurring, the peace of both Cutch and Kathiawar may ino 


thee 


that the military and political authority, shonld continue to 


reat degrees Viewing these duties as I do, I am 


in one individual, and that, independent of the saving of expense from 
this arrangement which is very considerable, it is calculated to promote 
the public interests, both as it moreases the local impression of the power 

iblic officer who fills the station, and as it avoids all hazard of 
aalays and embarrassmenta which often result from difference of 
finion and the collision of civil and military officers employed st 
mee from the seat of government. 





| I request copies of this minnte may be sent by the earliest opportunity 
to the U 


s Uourt of Directors and the Supreme Government. 





1 This allows betwoen five and six thousand rupees, occasional bAdta to sepoys 


Sir J. Malcolm's 
1830, 
<a 
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CHAPTER IL 
DESCRIPTION. 
Tue district under the Palanpur Political Supermtendent, lymg 


between 24° 41' and 23° 25' north latitude, and 72° 46" and 71° 16" east 
longitude, has a total estimated area of about 8000 square miles, a 


. population of about 500,000 souls or 62°5 to the square mile, and an 


estimated yearly revenue of about £120,000 (Rs. 12,00,000). 
‘Situated in the north-west of Gujarit to the east of Cutch, the 
district is bounded on the north by Mérwir and Sirohi, on the east 
by the Mahi Kantha, on the south by the territory of His Highness 
the Gaéikwar and by Kithiiwiir, and on the west by the Ran of Cutch. 
Tho Superintendency includes a group of thirteen states, of 
which four, Palanpur, Ridhanpur, Varali, and Tervada, are under 
Muealmén chiefs; seven, Tharid, Morvida, Vav, Suigam, Diodar, 
Sénutalpur, and Chédchat, under Rajputs; and two, Phibar and 


‘Kankrej, under Koli Thikardas of part Rajput origm. Two of 


the whole number, Palanpur, with an area of about 2384 square 
miles, and a population of about 215,000 souls, and Rédhanpur, 
with on area of about 929 square miles, and a population of about 
90,000 souls, rank as first class states. The remaiming eleven are 
an average yearly revenue estimated at about £5000 (Rs. 30,000). 
Asa whole the district is a candy plain with, in some places, 
waving sandhills and between them valleys of black clay. Near 
Palanpur and to the eastward the country is undulating and well- 





‘wooded ; to the north and north-east where it borders on Siroht it is 
‘extremely difficult, most wild and picturesque, covered with rocks 


‘and forest-clad hill ranges, outliers from the Abu and Jasor hills, 


West towards the Ran and south to Jhinjhuvada, and thence round 
to the east is one sandy plain, slightly wooded in the centre, but 
treeless both in the north and south and towards the west gradually 
falling away into a salt waste. This part of the country seems to 
ey es greatly changed since 1830, when, according to Sir A. 
Burnes, there was no town or place of any size on the banks of 
the Ran, and few places were more wild and deserted than ita 
neighbourhood, The country was in no way cleared and abounded 


in lions and tigers, and the greatest caution was required in travelling 


1 Sir A. Bornes, MS, let April 1525. 
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In the north-east of the district are some Inlls of considernble 
height, outliers from the Ardvali range. Of these the chief is Jisor, 
about eighteen miles north of Palanpur, a hill of gneiss with ont- 
bursts of granite. This, about $500 feet high, is a long hog backed 
mountain, except that its water supply is scanty, well suited for a 
snnitarium. The top can, at present, be reached only by men = 
foot, bat a path for horsemen could, without aie pene ike b 
made. The whole hill is covered with thick forest, on 
chiefly bamboos. All the year round in three or four gorges + sal 
pots of water are found. “The other chief hills are, b | 
mile to the south of the Jasor range and stretching eastward, 
Chiklodar Mata’s hill, taking its name from a small shrine on the 
highest peak that rises about 2500 feet above the sea. Near 
Karimabad is another hill of abont equal height. Both are covered 
with thick forest. The conical hill, enlled the Rant Tunk or the 
Queen’s Peak, at the western end of the Surbakri hills and about a 
mile and o half from the town of Dantiviéda, is a marked feature in 
the Doesa landscape. Near its foot is the site of the ruined city of 
Dharipur and the yar lake.! ; 





' Of this hill the following story is told: Chandan Soda, chief of aga Pk, 





one day riding in a village Seana techy ad hamper Saeed 
boar made for the Ran, and pursued for a day and a it night, was at last 
on the Vagad aide of the Han clore to the walle of K ot, the capital of 


Pholini, the great king of the sad Hearing that o stranger had, without 
leave, speared a boar under his castle walle and ric dden of without eee or 
apology, Phulani and some of hia men started in porsnit.! When came 
up to Chandan tried to explain that he had chased the boar right across the Ran 
from Pirkar. At first Likha would not believe, bot waa at Inst cea by the 
millet cara and melons found in the boar's stomach, Taking Chandan back with 
him, be agreed to give him his daughter in marriage, promising to tell him when "the 
lucky inking the come, Chandanon this went home, But the af | 

noe Dae ef no fit match for a danghter of their fami “settled that 

here bot that Chandan should not be sl 
so naar the marriage lay, that no time would be left for his journey. a time & 
Memsenger was ent, pa wont, bila journey ae ao Fire that he should not patie Parkar 
¥. On hearing Lakha's message, Chandan, aad at 


till the day before the cig ite 

eid harriers yg ae t there was no horve or camel that could travel inane 

rto Kelakot. All beat on lout, thane bap marr cea aig jdt Kel ary 
early 


cones iti lain niente crepes Ean. | 
mi tie morning af the APTA day, the bride's | 5 ‘tanally could raise mo: 


ae 





and the spp aie duly completed, Questioning (Chandan ahout his journey the 


heard of the mifgidia, and determining to get hold of them socused carpenter 
scone mlultery with bie ef the lat ea widows, and put Ssh prison. 
at the king for d ng her, the queen arranged to way with 
e carpenter,and, by the hel pt the lin. in enfety, They took with tham 
pitoon’s Sener. by a former hus ata village called Di 
ten years, Mar Mara, tho queen's LR ary =, growing to womanhood, was wed 
Solanki named » & young Rabdri, w 
® court of Viens beer te cede anid so heme aint 
Maru’s beauty, that he sent his brother and’s tty of horse, and ta 
to his palace. Sending word to Mira that too sina 
aibetareeet oan tng 
a Pil ia ait smntha ore over, ave onl ae chats receive his 
a cata agreed. Maru then wrote to Viramji : For ‘ive monthe 
mfp; come quickly with a good camel, then I will join you, 
. If you do not come, I will die, I will never receive the 
materia ae nt boy, Viramji reached Amarkot, - 
sta in A 
Ly come, | ee ee a bracnengeanseopanr Atl 
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The two chief rivers are the Banéis and the Sarasvati, also called Chapter I. 
Kumaérika. Description. 





The Bands rising in Dhebar lake among the Udepur hills, flows Rivers. 
* west, past the flourishing town and cantonment of Deess, and falls = ay, ponds 
into the Ran of Cutch by two mouths near Gokhatar in Varshi and | | 
Agichina in Séntalpor. Entering Palanpur to the north-east of 
Sarota, it passes for about twelve “miles t rough thick forest, and 
for about eight miles more has rocky banks and a roc 
Weat of this both banks and bed are sandy, and during t 1¢ hot 
weather the stream ceases to flow. Towards Abn its channel is 
300 yards wide, six miles above Deesa a mile, at Deesa 700 yards, 
and at Raédhanpur 400. At Deesa, and a few miles above and below, 
it isa running stream all the year ‘round? Floods in the Bands, as it 
is the only drainage line from Abn, often bring down a very 

volume of water, covering the Ran eight miles from shore to 
‘sometimes with from six to eight feet of fresh water.*? Eixce Felon 
‘in flood, the Banés may almost everywhere be forded. Ita chief 
tributaries are the Sipu and the Bilérim. The Sipa, rising to the 
east of the Nimaj hi balls 4 in the Sirohi district, joins the Bands near 
Bharath and Chhota Ranpur in Palanpur. The Balérim rises in the 
hills on the north-east frontier, and lowing by the shrine of Bélérim, 
Whence it takes its name, joins the Banis near Karja in Palanpur, 
There are no tides in the Bands, and its stream is too shallow for 

: boats. It is not used for irrigation, though by building dams much 

’ of the flood water might be stored. 


The Sarasvati, a small but very holy stream, rises im the Mahi 
Kantha hills, and crossing the south-east corner of Palanpur, passes 
by Sidhpur and Pitan, A few miles below Pitan it flows under- 
Kian nd for some miles, and again rising to the light passes throu 

anpur, and flowing almost parallel with the Bands, enters 
few miles to the south of Anvarpur. Except m the vais 
Y ioe Sivasvats has a very small flow to the west of Pitan, and may 
_ almost everywhere be forded. Throughout its course it has a 
* gandy bed and banks, and is everywhere too shallow for boats. 
ee these rivers many smaller streams add much to the 
Tichness of the country. 


i "The district contains no natural lakes, but, especially in Rédhanpur, 

bas many ponds. Close to the hills the water is very near the 
Fi ‘surface, but gradually sinks in the sandy western plains. In 
Palanpur, the depth varies from forty to ‘feet, while in some 


* = 


-.) _ Anxious to please her, Samra sent all the camels inthe town, Maru examined them 
Smochogagr srg Viramj's mounted i, and, ns fon ge ght freer moved 
Out of Ace seg roth hat Dharépar road road, and, eae eee by Sumra, 
or priicter tr erin Testi te reams bien, Dhira Sutdar, Viram Solanki, 
Seine Talkeu an Mira, fled with a few followers to the Surbakri hills. 
‘Parsued to the h hilla were attacked and defeated, and Dhira Sutdr antl Viram 
slain. Their fortunes bopeleas, Jali ani Miry withdrew to the top of the 
vl, dreading capture more than death, threw themselves over the 
ot is haa been known as the * ‘a Peak", Ind, Ant, IL 339. 
““Y-Sie A. Burnes, MS. Ist April 1825. ‘Sir A. Burnes, MS. Ist April 1928. 
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parts of Thardd it is as much as 120. Within the last few years 
the water-level is said to have sunk to twice its former depth. 
Towards the Ran, water is specially scarce and brackish, and, in 
this part of the district, ascanty rainfall causes the greatest hardship. 
The water of the rivers, fresh and good in the east, on entering 
Radhanpor, is, except when in flood, too salt for drinking or other 





Except in hollows where it is clay, and near the Ran where it is 
mixed with black earth, the soil of the plain country is sandy. Tho 
rocks are metamorphic, gneiss and mica-schist, with upheavals and 
outbursts of red and grey granite. 

The has four seasons, hot and dry, rainy, hot and moist, and 
cold ; the first lasts through March, April, May, and June; the 
second, through July and August ; the third, through September, 
October, and part of November ; and the fourth, through part of 
November, December, January, and February. In the hot and dry 
season, the heat, even in the Palanpur territory, is great ; and m the 
north towards Mirwir, and in the west towards the Ran, it is mtense. 
The thermometer rises to 120° in the shade, and the hot winds are 
‘80 fierce ns to keep even the people of the coos lca! Behia travelling 


during the day time. Especially away from the hills and near the 
Ran, the rains are slight, The third season, September, October, 





and November, is very unhealthy. Both Europeans and natives 

‘suffer from fevers of a bad type. The fourth season is pleasant, and 
for Europeans, healthy, the cold, especially towards the Ran, being 
at times very great. But the cold does not last long, and scarcely 
a month passes withont some hot days, The total fall of rain at 
Palanpur was, in 1872, 28° inches; in 1873, 21-8 inches ; m 1874, 
30°44 inches ; in 1875, 34°79 inches; in 1876, 26 inches ; and in 1877, 
14:79 inches.’ In 1878, the mean temperature was in January, 
69-6 ; in May, 91-4; in September, 86; and in December, 697, 









1 Since 1876, besides at Palanpur, rain ganges have been kept at Tharid dd 
Sdotalpur, The total rainfall at these two places was in 1876, 1944 inches at Thardd — 
7 "19 inches at Sintalpur ; and in 1877, 6°31 inches at Thardd and 7-35 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTION. 
. ¢ a : 1 
-Taenx is no limestone in strata, but small lime nodules are found Chapter IL. 
at from ten to sixty, or even eighty feet below the eurface. Mountain Producti.) 


‘limestone is found in some places, but it does not seem fit for ha al 
working on any large seale, There is a small limestone quarry at Minerals, 








































 Chéranka under inet where it is sold at 18s. 8d. the ton (6 mans 
the rapes). Granite « good quality is also found, but so far from 
ponds that it is never quarried. Gneiss and other metamorphic rock 
is used only near the hills, and almost all the building stone of the 
"district comes from the Dhrangadra quarries in Kéthiéwir. A 
 conrse marble found at Pénsval, Débhela, Rémpura, and Juni Vavdi 
P, is quarried, and sold at 18s. 8d. the ton (6 mane the rupee). 


>) ‘Whe chief trees in the district are: Of Fruit trees, the Bel, bili, Trees, 
‘ _ dligle marmelos; the mhowa, mahuda, Bassia latifolia; the fimru 
| or timbarva, Dicspyros montana ; the dmla or dvla, Phyllanthus 
_ emblica; the jdémbudo, Engenia jambolana ; the wood apple, koth or 
 kothi, Feronia elephantum ; the mango, dmba, Mangifera indica ; 
the ran or rayon, Mimusops indica ; the tamarind, dwdi, Tamarindus 
43 ‘indica; and the jujabe, bordi, Zizyphus jujuba, Of Tomer trees, 
the Babul, bival, Acacia arabica; the blac cwood, sisam, Dalbergia | 
~ ‘gss00; the khijro, Prosopis spicigera; and the arjan or addado, s 
 Werminalia arjana. Of Suave trees, the adueo, Ailanthos excelsa ; Be 
the nim or limldo, Melia azadirachta ; the gundi, Cordia rothii; the 7 
gular or wmbarda, Ficus glomerata ; the vad, Ficus bengalensis ; 
the piplo, Ficus religioss ; the pipad, Ficus tsicla; the karanj, 
‘Pongamia glabra; and the kadai, Sterculea urens. Of FLowEEtNa 
“trees, the simla, Bombax malabaricam ; the garmdla, Cassia fistula ; 
qagrio khikhro, Erythrina suberosa; tho champa, Michelia 
‘champaca ; the boraali, Mimusops elengi; and the alri, Morinda 
‘exserta. Of Misceiuaxsovs trees, the catechu, kher, Acacia 
 catechn; the hormo, Acacia lencophlosa ; the ekal kinta, Alangiom 
— lamarkii ; the singoria, Balanites roxburghii; the Aachndr, Bauhinia 
purpurea; the asundra, Bauhinia racemosa; the revra, Bignonis | 
“une alata; the sdlér or sdlera, Boswellia thurifera ; the bastard 
teak khikhro, Butea frondosa ; the pardesi, Erythrina indica; the Son 
Rae en emen, Gremia asiatica ; the saragvo, Moringa pterigosperma; the : 
Kalam, Stophegyne parvifolia 







press, Tamarix indica ; 7 


ili badam, Terminslis. 
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The large forests in the north and north-east of the Pilanpur 
districts, though at present of little value, might, if well managed, 
yield a considerable revenue. The Bhils and Kolis gather bees’ wax, 
gum, honey, and the pods of the Cassin fistula, garmala, and sell 
them to Vantis or Memans who dispose of them in the larger towns. 
A considerable number of cattle are pastured in these forests and 
still more im the valley of the Banis. The bamboo woods are in 
places very fine, especially on the top of the Jasor hill. 

The oxen of the Kiinkrej, Vay, and Tharid states sre considered 
better than those of any other part of the Superintendency, and all 
over Gujariit are found in the stables of the wealthy. They are fine, 
strong, well-built animals, of good height, and in colour generally 
white, musda. They are bred by cultivators and Rabdri herdsmen, 
from two kinds of bulls known as the pdlel and tho akhlo. They are 
put to work at three years of age. One pair of bullocks an pene 
work o well, and, in hard soil, draw a wagon-load of nearly half a ton 
(30 mans). In sandy tracts a pair of bullocks can draw a cart-load 
of more than a third of a ton (20 mans), but for the larger wagons two 
or three pairs are wanted. Except during the rains when they are 
taken to graze in the grass lands, bir, oxen are generally stall-fod. 
They get grees oF millet straw, kadin, pulse, guear and math, and 
oil-cake, khol, cotton-sced, kapdsia, and sometimes butter or molasses. 
They are seldom fed on grain. In the cold season, or when tired or 
sick, they have some gpecial dainty, masala, given them. A palel 
bull, sdad/, is worth from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs. 25 - 40), and an akhlo 

mil from £2 to £3 (Rs, 20-30). The price of a pair of oxen 
ranges from £10 to £50 (Rs, 100 - 300), Palel bulls and oxen are 
prized and well cared for; others are left to roam where they will 
with the village cattle, and pick np what they can. 

Cows calve in their third or fourth year, and give from two to six 
pounds of milk, rains and evening, from six months to a year at 
atime. They give milk up to their fourteenth or fiftoonth year. 
Towns-people make over their calves to cultivators or to Rabér; and 
Sindi herdsmen, to be reared and given back when full grown. 
The price of the calf is fixed, and when full grown and returned it 
ig again valned by a committee, panck, the herdsman getting 
one-half of the increase. If a calf dies in the rearer’s hands, he has 
to pay the owner one-half of its original price. The rearer may, if 
one-half of its additional value, A cow varies in price from £1 to 
et (Res. peee's Milch sii are een oil-cakes, (iol, cotton-seed, 

ipasia, or pulse, guar. The monthly cost of a cow’s keep varies 
from 10», to £1 (lis, 5-10). 7 keep . 

,Fomalo buffaloes usually calve in their fourth or fifth year, and 
give from four to ten pounds of milk, morning and evening, from 
six months to one year at atime. They give over bearing at fifteen 
or sixteen. A herdsman’s terms for rearing o buffalo are the same 
ad for rearing a cow. The value of a female bufialo varies from 
seed, kapnisia, and pulse, guvdr, The monthly costofa buffalo’s keep. A 
comes to from £1 45. to £2 10s. (Ra, 12-25). a eel 
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Male buffaloes, padiis, are used for breeding, and sometimes for 
carrying water-bags, pakhils, and ploughing. Buffaloes are 
) generally bred by cultivators and Sindis, who put them to work in 
> their fourth or fifth year. The price of a male buffalo varies from 
f £1 to £4 (Ra. 10 - 40). 
> Sheep, generally white or white and black, are bred by Rabin 
) herdsmen, who sell the wool, milk, and butter. They are sheared 
7 once a year at the close of the cold season, and the wool ia woven 
~ into blankets or sold to traders. The price of a sheep varies from 
4s. to Se. (Ra. 2-4). Among Musalmins, rams are reared, and 
trained to fight. 

_ Goats, white, brown, black, and of mixed colour, are bred both by 
’ cultivators and by Rabdris. They are of two kinds, the small 
common goat known as matiri, and the large Rabéri goat known 
as bakri. The milk or butter is sold,and the hair woven into 

blankets or sold to traders. The price of a goat varies from 2s. to 
Camels are reared by landholders and by Rabéri and Sindi 
herdsmen. They are used both for riding and baggage. Inferior 
_ tothose of Thar in Sind and Bikinir in Rajputana, their value 

‘ranges from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100). They are usually fed om 
‘pulse, quedr, and the leaves of the lim or nimi, Melia szadirachta, 

tree. When tired, they sometimes get molasses, gol, salt and alum. 
The monthly cost of a camel’s keep varies from 10s. to £1 102, 
(Rs. 5-15). ’ 

Horses are bred in these parts by large landlords, Talukdars and 
 Jagirdérs and by well-to-do cultivators. They cost to buy from £3 
to £30 (Rs. 30-300), and the monthly cost of their keep is from 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). They are fed on grass, Indian mullet, and 

pulse, gram or math, and, as a condiment, batter, ghi, in the hot 

"season; molasses, gol, in the raims; and spices, masala, in the cold _ 
_ weather. Because they are more teachable, Talukdars generally 7 
ride mares, and, except one or two Specially good ones set apart for 
breeding, either sell or hand over cir horses to their attendants. 

: A. gelding ng is very seldom geen. 
 Ravals, grain-carriers, and Kambhirs, potters, rear asses and use 
them as beasts of burden. An ass costs to buy from £1 to £1 10s. 

(Rs. 10-15) and for its millet, bajri, and pulse, math, about 6s. 

_ (Rs. 3) a month. 
Her :are of two breeds, the kulang, a large and handsome, and 
phetial, a smaller and meaner bird. The price of a hen varies 
from Gd. to 1s. 6d. (4-12 as), and that of an egg from #id. to 4}. 
ay (3-6 pies). They are bred by V4ghris and Musalméns. Ducks, 

Varying in price from 12s. to £1 4s, (Rs. 6-12) a dozen, are 
-_Tarkeys, Pea-fowl, and Guinea-fowl are not reared for sale. For 
 Pea-fowl eel but, as the people hold them sacred, their 

‘slanghter is forbidden. | _ 
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Of Wild Animals, the Lion, sahil, is now very mre. The other beasts: 
of prey are the Tiger, vagh, Felis tigris; the Panther, dipdo, Felis 
i ata a the Bear, rinchh, Ursus labiatus ; the hunting Pard, chita, 
Felis jubata ; the Hymna, tarachh, Hyena striata; and the Wolf, rar, 
Canis pallipes. Of Deer, there are the Stag, sibar, Rusa aristotelis, 
the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maoulatus ; the Antelope » ee 
Antelope bezoartica ; the Ravine Deer, butdr ; the Bluo Bull, rly 
Pistia pictus ; the Indian Gazelle, chikara, Gazella benettii ; the’ fess 
Boar, suvar, Sus indicus ; and the Hare, saslu, Lepus rufic 3 
also found in the district, The average yearly number of deaths 
from wild beasts is about four, and from snake-bites about sais 4 | 


The district abounds in woodland and water fowl, and is specially 
rich in the variety of its wild duck. The other game birds are 
Florican, karimor, Sypheotides auritus; Bustard, gordl, Eupodotis 
edwardsii ; Partridges, tilar, of two kinds, the Painted, Francolinus - 
om and the Grey, Poel pondiceriana ; Quails, ‘lévri, of two 

inds, the es ie Coturnix communis, and the Haim, Coturnix 
coromandelica ; Sni , ap, of three kinds, the common, Gallinago 
scolopacinus, the aa Gallinago linula, and the Pain 
Rhynchaa Ley leyepet ; Wild Geese, se, Janglt howe. and three kinds of 
Sand Gronse, batabat, the large or Ran Grouse, Pterocles ap eS 
the Common » Prerocles exustns, and the ‘Painted, , as ocles 

ha’ stat tah es the mara, Rie is actor & 

. bdm, and the singdra, 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 
Tw 1867-68 a very rough nambering of the people was made. Chapter ITI. 


The returns shewed 213,382 males and 185,753 females, total population, 
$99,135; adding to this 9335 for the Deesa camp, it gave a total 

return for the whole superintendency of 403,470 souls or 67°59 to ee 
the square mile. That these returns were very imperfect was shown 1967-65. 


by the 1872 census which gave an increase of (4,110, the total rising 
to 502,586 soula, or 62°82 to the square mile. Of the total number 
455,892 were Hindus $2,956 of them Jains, 46,675 were Musgalmins, 
and 16 were brought under the head ‘ Others.’ Of the total population 
263,791 were males and 238,795 females, the percentage of males 
on the total population being 52°49 and of females 47°51. Hindu 
males numbered 221,786 or 52-44 ‘2 cent, and Hindu females 
901,150 or 47°56 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
“males numbered 24,791 or 53°11 per cent, and Musalmin females 
21,887 or 46°89 per cont of the total Musalmén population; under 
the head ‘Others’ males numbered 10 or 62°50 per cent, and 
females 6 or 37°50 per cent of the total, ' 
The following are the chief available caste and race details. Among Hindus, 
Hindus, Brihmans have five principal divisions, Shrimali, Audich, Private, 
-Modh, Pélivél, and Sirasvat, Most of these earn their living as 
riests. Of the rest, some are endowed with land ; some are in 
service of chiefs as readers of religious books and astrologers, 
and a few are traders and cultivators. Brihmans are numerous, 
lnder the head Writers come Brahma-Kshatris, a small well- Writers. 
to-do class generally clerks or pleaders, mukhtiars. 
Under the head Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers come Tredera, 
Vinifis, Lohinds, and Bhatias.— Of Vénidés there are nine chicf 
divisions, Shriméli, Modh, Kapol, Osvél, Porvéd, Jhéfora, Péncha, 
Léd, and Leta. The Vénids, a very large class, are employed as 
: ‘and managers by lar ce bebe and engage in trade. 
58 C are wealthy. The Lohdnds, generally shopkeepers 
and Cpaptigeed few and =o The Bhiatiiisa, who are all adie, 





‘Under the head Husbandmen come six classes, Rajputs, Koli = /fusbandmen. 
"hikardés, Kanbis, Sathvarés, Narodés, and Kolis. The Rajputs, 

a very large class, belong to seven leading divisions ; Chavda, 
Jhohan, Rathod, Sclanki, Parmér, Yadav and Gohil, and are chiefh 
land-owners, village sharers, vdntddars, and holders of service lan d, 

a 236—37 
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pasdifa, Their position and wealth varies, but as a class they are in 
debt. The Koli Thikardés are fairly numerous and are divided into 
eight leading classes, Solanki, Rathod, Chohin, Parméar, Bhatesria, 
Dabhi, Arniviria, and Khamboia, These differ from common Kolis 
in having a strain of Rajput blood. They are generally landholders 
and are more or less indebted and allied with the predatory clagses. 
Kanbis with three chief divisions, Leva, Kadva, and Anjna are 
found only in moderate numbers. Asa class they are well-to-do. 
The Sathviaris, market gardeners and cultivators, are few and in 
good circumstances. The Nirodis are fairly numerous and well-to- 

o. The Kolis form the bulk of the people and are poor. They 
are daring thieves and highway robbers, and are much given to 
cattle-stealing. 

Of Manniacturers there are three classes, Khatrisand Sdlvis, 
weavers, and Bhivsirs, calico-printers. These are few in nomber 
and except the Salvia are well-to-do. Of Artisans there are seven 
classes; Sonia, gold and silver smiths; Suthdrs, carpenters ; 
Kansiiris, coppersmiths; Salits, masons; Luhiirs, blacksmiths ; 
Darjis, tailors ; and Kumbhiirs, potters. These are fow and except 
the last well-to-do. 

OF entgresny Fonda there are three classes ; Balle dre strolling 
comedians, ne ; Chérans, genealogists and cattle graziers, 
fairly numerous seid stars and Ghats, bards, few but well-to-do, 

Of Personal Servants there are four classea; Dhobhis, washor- 
men; Sudrs, Rajput cooks ; Vilands, barbers ; and Khavis, domestic 
servants. These are fairly numerous ; the Suira,’ Mérwiér barbers 
and cooks, seldom used in the Mahi Kantha, and Vélands are in poor 
circumstances. The Khavis, children of slave girls, originally 
domestic slaves are now hereditary domestic servants. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there are three classes : Rabdiris, 
cattle graziers; Bharviids, shepherds; and Ahirs, herdsmen, The 
Ahirs are found only in Sintalpur. Cultivators by profession, they 
are strong-built and generally well-to-do. In dress and other 
kee geen they resemble Kanbis. Rabéris, a fairly numerous Class, 
reed cattle, sheep, and camels, or cultivate. Some of them are 
well-to-do and are village headmen. Bharvéds keep goats and sheep 
or graze cattle. They are generally poor living on milk and millet 
cakes. Strongly built and of copper complexion, they wear a 
headcloth, a short coat, and short trousers, hich. Among Rabérig all 
marriages are celebrated on the same day, 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there are cigh Insees 
Sariniés, knife and sword sharpeners; Ods, pond diseers ee na 
wall builders ; Goléranés, grain sifters ; Bajanids, acrobats ; Vidis, 
snake charmers and jugglers ; Ravals, salt makersand sellers ; Minds. 

atherers of forest produce; and Vighris, fowlers and hunters, 

ese are in poor circumstances, and, except the Vighris, are few in 


number, 


' Probably from the Sanskrit Ashaur, ahaving, 
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Under the head Aboriginal Tribes come Bhils, a very poor and 
large class, Generally found in or near forests, they earn a scanty 
living by gathering gum and other forest produce. They are also 
given to cattle stealing and robbery, but are not eo daring as the 

pales 


Under the head Leather Workers come Mochis, shocmakers, and 
Chimadiss, tanners. They are fairly numerous and poor. 

Besides the Chimadiis there are two Depressed castes: Dheds, 
ef whom there are two divisions, Garadés, Dhed priests, and 


Dheds ; and Jhfmpriis or Bhangids, sweepers. These are poor and 


fairly numerous. The Dheds support themselves by weaving , 


coarse cotton cloth. 

Under the head Beggars come Sédhus and Atits. The Sadhus 
are religious ascetics, most of them poor; the Atits are married 
religious beggars, a small well-to-do class. 

Of the Musalmén population of 46,678 souls, 41,319 were Sunnis 
and 5359 Shits. In addition to the four usual divisions, Syed, 
Shaikhs, Pathins, and Moghals there are six sects ; Mehdaviyyah, 
Bohoris, Memans, Momnis, Tais, and Khojas. The Mehdaviyyah are 
not numerous, but as the Jhdlor house which rules at Palanpur 1s 
of this persuasion, most of them are in a good condition. alled 
by other Musalmins Gher Mehdis because they do not believe in 
Nohdi or the coming Iméim, the Mehdaviyyah are converted Hindus, 
the followers of a certain Muhammad Mehdi born in 1445 
Mads Hi.) in Jaunpor a village near Benares. At the age of forty 
Muhammad became a saint, wali, and both at Jaunpur and 
afterwards at Mecca made many converts. After his return to 
India in 1497 and 1499 at Ahmedabad and Pitan, he claimed to 
be the looked-for Mehdi. He is said to have worked many miracles. 
‘While travelling he died at Farah in Khorasan, and | of his 
followers under Syed Khondmir returned to Gujarat an for some 
time remained there unmolested, professing their faith openly and 
challenging controversy regarding its origin: and truth. They 
grew in numbers and importance until the year 1525 (930 H.), when 
ander the orders of Sultan Muzaffar IT. (1513-1526) some of their 
number were killed and troops were sent against the rest at Patan. 
Offering resistance they were defeated and their leader Syed 
Khondmir killed. In 1645 when Aurangzeb was Governor this sect 
was again persecuted at Ahmedabad, and, for declaring that Mehdi 
had appeared and was gone, several of them were put to the sword. 
They still, although free to profess their faith, practise caution, 
takiyyah, and are all anxions to pass as orthodox Muslims. Shids in 
name they hold that Muhammad their saint was the last Imém and 
<pected Mehdi, and as he is come they neither repent for their sins 
nor pray for the souls of the dead. They are said to bury the dead 
_ with the face down. Marrying only among thomselves they have 
no headman but form circles, ddrias,’ governed by rules of their 








1 ‘They are on this account, particularly in the Deccan, called Ddirah wdlcs. 
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own. Property in default of heirs belongs to their Syeds. As 
a class the Pélanpur Musalméns are not fanatical but rather liberal- 
minded in matters of religion. 

Except the Diwin of Pilanpur, the Nawab of Ridhanpur, the 
Thakor of Thardd, and the Rina of Viiv, the petty chieftains are 
little removed from the rank of cultivators and aro sunk in 
poverty, crime, and ignorance. In the smaller estates, owing to the 
constant cattle thefts, house-breaking,/ and highway p 
unless Government supervision were very active and strict, trade 
would hardly exist. The dangerous classes, Kolis, Bhils, Sindis, 
and Thikardis, earn a scanty living by field work in the rainy 
season, and by cutting grass or helping the upper land-owners in the 
cold season; but both the cold and hot seasons are chiefly passe 
im cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and highway robbery. Durmg 
April and May, Kolis live chiefly on the berry of the pilu, Salvadoran 
persica. The Kanbis, chiefly of the Kadva caste, are little better 
off than the lower class cultivators, fleeced on the one hand by the 
chiefs’ officers and revenue farmers, and on the other by Koha to 
whom over and over again they pay tell money, morkidi, to get back 
their stolen cattle." | 

The | e have not as yet shown any en to gather imto 
towns, tbat the opening of the railway will probably cause some 
change. In this district there ia one village or town to about every 
six miles; each village containing an average of 484 inhabitants 
and about ninety-six houses. Except the people of four towns 
numbering 49,502 souls, or 9°67 per cent of the entire inhabitants, 


. the population of the Piilanpur districts lived, im 1872, in 1054 


villages with an average of 439 souls to each village. Three towns, 
Pélanpur 17,189, Raédhanpur 13,910, and Deesa 12,917, had over 
10,000 souls ; and one, Sami 5486, had between 10,000 and 5000, 
Of the whole number of villages 304 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
461 had from 200 to 500; 201 from 500 to 1000; 72 from 1000 to 
2000; 14 from 2000 to 3000; and 2 from 3000 to 5000. As 
regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 101,352, 
or an average of 16°75 houses to the square mile. Of the total 
number 4157 houses lodging 20,122 persons or 3°93 per cent 
of the whole population at the rate of 4°84 eouls to each house, 
were buildings with brick walls and tiled roofs. The remaining 
houses, accommodating 491,799 persons or 96°07 per cent with o 
population per house of 5-06 souls, included all baldings covered 
with reeds or whose outer walla were of mud. | 


In ordinary years there is little or no movements among the people. 
paren yom outsiders may press in from Marwir and a few of 
the poor may move south into the Gdikwiir lands of Pitan and 

isalnagar, and in good years a few may be drawn to Pélanpur. 
But these movements are never on any large scale. 





The term morkidi is applied to money paid to informers for recovering slo 
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about three-fifths of the wh 





CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Tur soil is of three kinds, black, Miletar; light mixed with 
sand, gorddu ; and sandy, thalia. Of these the black soil is suited 
to cotton, rice, millet, and wheat, but specially to cotton, and if there 
ia water, to sugarcane; the light, gordadu, 1s fitted for the different 
kinds of pulse; and the sandy, thalia, for pulse and fal, Sesamum 
indicum. : 

Within the Palanpur state there is a very large tract of good 
arable waste land, several miles in extent, to the north-east of 
Palanpur, but owing chivtly to the water being unwholezome and in 
some measure to insecurity of life and property, outsiders cannot be 
tempted to settle, and tillage spreads slowly though land is offered 
free of taxes for several years. The region thus lying desolate was 
inhabited under former Rajput rulers. In other states and sub- 
divisions, there is very little waste arable land. All such lands came 
gradually under tillage when order waa introduced under British 
rule. ‘The district has not been surveyed, and as in some places the 
agseasmont is levied on the plough and not on the land, the exact 
tillage area is unknown. Its specially large number of cattle want 
grazing land than is og yearns arta of Gujarit. Roughly 

ole is under tillage, and of the remaining 





two-fifths one is arable waste and the other unarable. 


weather, wheat, gram, rapeseed, spices and condiments are grown in 
watered lnmmcis. 





Except on irrigated lands, ms generally nsed. When it 


is used the villagers either take it from the village daughilloce beep 


‘small manure heaps in their own yards, Asa rule what is 
for such special crops as sug 


ne is taken from the 

In some districts unwatered lands are allowed to he 
iow. In watered lands yielding three crops in a year, the crops 

Praia hie ke except that in the couse of quvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides, 


the need of change is so far admitted that it is not twice sown in the 


same field. 

‘The size of a plough of land, or the area that can be tilled by a 
plough drawn by one pair of oxen, varies from twelve to eighteen 
acres. The field tools wanted to tall a plonge of land are a plough, 
hal; uclod crusher, samar ; a sowing drill, chaver ; a harrow, dantals; 


= 
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a weeder, small difardu ; and a stubble clearer, large diterdu ; the 
whole together with a pair of bullocks being worth about £12 10s, 
(Rs. 125). 

Holdings vary from eight to fifty acres and upwards. A five-aere 
holding would not make a cultivator as well off asa retail shopkeeper 
or as a man on I6s. (Rs. 8) a month, 


The crops are, of Cereals ; rice, dingar, Oryza sativa ; wheat, ghau, 
Triticum mstivum ; millet, rie Penicillaria spicata; Indian millet, 
juedr, Sorghom vulgare; kuri (not identified); benéi, Panicum 
spicatum ; karing or king, Panicum italicum ; barley, jav, Hordeum 
hexastichon ; kodrachina, Paspalum scrobiculatum : Inalze, maki, 
#ea mays; and birta, Panicum frumentaceum, Of Pulses, mag, 
Phaseolus radiatus; tuver, Cajanus indicus; pram, chana, Cicer 
arietinum; adad, Phaseolus mungo; jilar or tura wal, Dolichos 
lablab ; chola, Vigna catiang; and ucie, Cyamopsis psoralioides. 
Of Oil seeds, rape-seed, saree, Fina napus; Sesame, fal, 
Sesamum indicum, and castor-seed, eranda, Ricinus communis. OF 
Fibres, cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum ; Bombay hemp, bhindi, 
and san, Crotalaria juncea; and mung, Saccharn muna, Of 
Miscellaneous crops, sugarcane, serdt, Saccharum officmaram ; 
opium, aphin, Papaver somniferum ; mulberry, shetur, Morns 
indica; tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana — bacum; methi, Trigonella 
Dann rec my aypmo, Apium imvolucratam ; coriander seed, dhana, 
Coriandram im; comm seed, siru wémi, Cuminum ninam 
rijgaro, Amaranthus poly mus; red pepper, marcha, psicum 
frutescens; mustard, rai, Inapis spicata; and varidh, Fomculam 
erngrany The staple crops of the district are rice, millet, wheat, 
anti, kuri, and gram, 


Rice, Oryza sativa, of two kinds, kamod and vari, sown in nurseries 
and then planted out, grows only in marshy low-lying lands. 
Ram-watered rice sown in uly is Sale for reaping in November and 
well-watered rice sown in the middle of June is reaped in October. 
Wheat is sown in October or November and reaped in March or 
April. It is of two kinds, kitha and vajia ; the former requires black 
soil, and if it be slightly salt the crop grows all the better ; the 
latter flourishes in any soil, but wants water and manure. Millet, 
&ijro, Penicillaria spicata, grows in any soil, but does best in a 
mixture of black soil and sand. The othar cereals are sown in July 
or August and reaped in October or November, and require no 
particular soil, ‘ 

Tuver, Cajanus indicus, is sown in July and August and reaped 
in February and March ; gram, chana, Cicer arise, is SOWn Tm 
October and November, and reaped in March and April. The othor 
pulses are sown in July and August, and reaped in October and 

vovem ber, 

Cotton Fibre, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, requires black or rich 
alluvial soil. It is of three hada sim, dhikénin, pel pak or 
laliu, all of them sown in July and Angust and picked in March and 
April, In 1876-77 the area under cotton was 49,578 acres and the 
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nee 32,485 cwta. against 38,462 acres and 30,087 ewts. in 
1875-76. Bombay Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, is sown in July to 
a limited extent, and reaped in January. Munj, Saccharum munja, 
described! as ‘straight, every part smooth except the inside of the 
base of the cusped long margined linear white-nerved leaves’ grows 
eight to ten feet high. The stalk when split longitudinally 
yields a fibre measuring atte 41 feet long with a very light yellow 
colour outside and whitish inside, and making cordage of fair 






strength. 
Sugarcane, gerdi, Saccharum officinarum, can without watering 


be grown in the marshy lands near the hills. The cultivation of 
the poppy has been forbidden by Government since Ist October 1878. 
The soul rry, shetwr, Moras indica, beara freely, but isonly grown 
here and there in gardens, Tobacco is a crop of little importance. 
Though with no marked advance in the style of tillage, sugarcane, 
cotton, and wheat, have of late years, to a considerable extent, taken 
the place of millet. In rain-watered lands second crops are not as 
a rule grown, and where grown the yieldissmall. Theapproximate 
outturn of produce to on = is for conte $60 to 720 Ibs, (9-18 mans) 
according to the soil; of millet, bajro, 300 to 600 pounds (74-15 mans), 
and of Indian millet, juviir, $00 to GOO pounds (74 ~15 mana). ; 

Most of the land is in the hands of holders of service lands, 
pasdita, who work in the fields in the rainy season, and during the 

eat of the year busy themselves chiefly in cattle-stealing, Slalled 
hushandmen are comparatively few in number and the majority of 
them are hampered with debt, and more or less in the hands of 
villago bastiay lenders of the Vania caste. There isa large class of 
landless day-labourers who, when not cattle-stealing, house-breaking 
or robbing highways, hire themselves as day-labourers. Women 
and children are largely employed, They are usually paid in food 
or grain, with perhaps a little money. 

The crops are liable to suffer from five canses ; frost, him; locusts, 
which have come thrice during the past ten years; the larva of a 
mall moth called the katra, which appears at the opening of the 
rainy season; a red wheat blight called gerw and a black Indian 
millet blight or smutealled dgio, Of these the locusts have, during 
the past thirty years, four times injured the general harvest, and at 
the beginning of the 1873 rains, the katra did much damage. 

_ Close to the Bands the land is liable to be flooded, but the 
do not at furthest pass more than a mile from either bank. | 

Except near the hills, the district is liable to droughts from want 
of rain, and in 1813, 1825, 1833,? 1839, 1870, and 1877, suffered 








* Roxburgh's Flora Indica, I. 246. 
* ‘This wasa year of great carcity 
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_ Chapter Iv. severely, The years held in remembrance as times of scarcity and 
Agriculture, famine are 1747, 1756, 1785, 1791, 1804, 1813, 1825, 1834, 1839, 
Se pai 1842, and 1849. Of these the severest was the famine of 1813. In 
es 1811 the crops failed, in 1812 a promising harvest was destroyed 
= by locusts, and in 1813 the crops again failed from want of rain. To 
such straits were the people brought that some are said to have 
lived on homan flesh. In such numbers did they die that the 
survivors could not carry away the dead. Villages were left desolate, 
and parts of the district formerly under tillage have ever since lain 
waste. The price of grain waa six Bocnide the rupec. In Pilanpor 
efforts were made to relieve the ———. A state — iho 
opened selling grain at sixteen pounds the rupee. Useful work 
were undertaken near the city and the workmen fed, and the rural 
watch was increased. Similar measures were adopted in Ridhanpur. 
In the other years Bearcity has been partial, the dist pas and want of 
grain not rising to famine. The chief measures have been to keep 
order and save the fields from plunder by employing bodies of 
armed patrols, and by advances of money and grain to encow we 
the people to bring more land under irrigation. From 1861 to 1868 
on account of the very high price of cotton, and also from scanty 
and unseasonable rain, millet prices rose to eight pounds the rupee. 
Para Bi ane oe rib classes fed on motte wd bere: and deaths — 
ITc wart are Bre a Ve oocurred I years of aCure nity " it has 
been the practice to stop all export of grain, oy ee 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


Wuex cultivators save money, they either hoard it, or turn it 
into ornaments for their women. ‘Traders invest their sAVINTS 
chiefly in trade and money-lending. There are no large banking 
houses, but Deesa, Pélanpur, and Rédhanpur have bankers o 
considerable wealth. Except by Télukdirs who borrow from town 
bankers either within Pélanpur or Baroda limits, loans are chietly 
inken from village shopkeepers. By advancing mom and paymg 
himaelf at harvest time, the village Vania absorbs almost all the 
cultivators’ little gains. 

* The rly rate of interest varies from six to fifteen per cent. 
In Gail dealings, when an article is given in pawn, the rate 15 B1X 
per cent; in large dealings with a mortgage on land, houses, or 
movable property, it is mime per cent; in petty agricultural 
advances, if there is alien on the crops, the rate 1s twelve per cent ; 
and if on personal security, from twelve to fifteen per cent. On 
wena invested in buying houses and lands, three or four per cent 
would be deemed a fair return. 

In 1850 the daily wage of a man employed in field labour was 
Sd. (2 as.) and two Li of millet, of a blacksmith 6d. (4 as.), of 
a bricklayer 6d. (4 as.), and of acarpenter 103d. (7as.). In 1870-71 
the daily wage of a field labourer was 3]. (24 aa.) and two pounds of 
grain, of a blacksmith or bricklayer 9d. (6 as.), and of a carpenter 
1s$8d, (10 as.). In 1874-75 field labourers earned 44d. (3 a4-) and two 
pounds of grain a day, blacksmiths and bricklayers ls. (8 as.), 
and carpenters 1s. 6d. (12 as). In 1877-78 the daily wage of a man 
employed in field labour was 44d. (3 as.) and two pounds of millet, 
of a blacksmith 1s. (8 as.), of a bricklayer 1s. Sd. (10 ag.), and of a 
carpenter 1s. 6d. (12 as.) Women and children olaey es oyed 


as day labourers. The usual terms are a little more grain t is 


wanted for food, and from 3d. to 4§d. (2 - 5} as.) in money. 

‘The following table gives the chief produce in 1830, 1850, 
1860, 1871, 1875, and 1878 : 

Pidlanpar Rupee Produce Prices in Pounds, 1830+ 1878. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Wirnis the limits of the Palanpur Suaperintendency there are 
cross country tracks but nomade roads. | Leteepe aders coming 
by Pali to Dholera, generally pass through Palanpur, and those 
going to Cutch, through Tharid or Vav. In Palanpur the roads 
are deep with sand, and for heavily laden carts six or eight bullocks 
are wanted. Inthe Tharid districts, where the ground is harder 
and the roads lighter, goods are pons carried on carts or on 
camels. In 1873-74, from Palanpur two and a half miles to Jagina, a 
rough road was made with broken bricks and tiles. In the east the 
Western Rajputdna State Railway opened for traffic onthe 15th Novem- 
ber 1879 passes through about forty miles of the Superintendency. 

There are in all four post offices, two mm the Palanpur state at 
Palanpur and Deesa, one at Ridhanpur in the Radhanpur state, 
and the fourth at Suigim. These post offices are under the 
supervision of the inspector of post offices, Ahmedabad division. 
Rural messengers are also employed; one, at the Palanpur post 
office, delivers letters in the villages round ; one, at Suigdm, carries 
letters to and from Tharid through Viv; and one to and from 
Vérihi from the post office at Radhanpur. 


The chicf traders are Vaniis, Lohinis, Memans, Bohords, and 
Khatris. The chief articles of trade are of exports, saltpetre, grain, 
rape-seed, sesamum, cotton, the essence, atlar, of chiimpa, Michelia 
champaca, and kerda, Pandanus odoratissimus, cattle, and clarified 
butter; and of imports, tobacco, fruit, spices, molasses, sugarcandy, 
sngar, and cotton and silk cloth. The estimated yearly value of the 
whole trade, about equally divided between exports and imports, is 
from £100,000 to £150,000 (Rs.10- 15 lakhs). exports go chiefly 
to Marwar, Cutch, Kathiawair, Gujarat, and Bombay. Among them 
the export of cattle is of special interest, oxen of the Vadhir, 
‘Kinkrej, and Deesa breeds, the largest and handsomest cattle in 
Gujarat, fetching from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) a pair. A small 
cultivation of opium in the Palanpur state has, since October 1378, 
been stopped under an engagement with the Bombay Government. 
Ofthe imports the fruit, spices, tobacco, and sugar come from 
Bombay, Kaira, Pirkar, and Marwér ; the cotton cloth, much of 
it of European make, from Bombay :and the silks from Ahmedabad 
and Pali, 
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There is a cotton ginning factory at Sami, managed by a 
merchant and helped by the Radhanpur chief. Coarse cloth 1s, toa 


emall extent, woven in hand-looms. 


"Trade is carried on at permanent markets, the leadmg t 
centres being Pélanpur, Radhanpur, Deesa, Sami, and Munjpur. 
Except connected with the camp at Deesa, no large market has 
of late been developed ; and owing to the risk of plunder by robbers 
and the competition of railways, traffic has deserted the old highway 
between Mérwar and Gujarat through Pali and Palanpur. 


Of twenty-four yearly faira the chief are: the Sankeshvar fair, 
at Sankeshvar in Radhanpur, held on Chaitra sud 15th (March) 
in honour of Dosla Parusnath. This, a Jain festival attended by 
about 5000 Shrévaks, and by traders from Ahmedabad, Visor 
Viramgim, Patri, and Pitan, Insta for eight days, The c ief 
articles sold are silk and cotton cloth and copper and brass vessels. 
The Loteshvar fair at Trakod in Rédhanpur, held on Phagan vad 
Srd (February) in honour of Loteshvar Mahidev, 1s a Bréhman 
festival, attended by about 2000 Hindus, and lasts for three days. 
The chief articles sold are religious books and brass vessels of 
worship. The Dharnidhar fair at Dhema in Tharéd, held on Jelh 
sud 11th (June) and Phagan sud 15th (February) in honour of 
Dharnidharji, the third incarnation of Vishnu, lasts each time for 
one day, and is attended by about 8000 pilgrims. The only articles : 

. 
' 
. 





| 
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sold are sweetmeats. The Oghd Thali fair at Tervada, “held on 
Ashéd vad 30th (July) in honour of Oghad Néthji, a Hindu saint, 
is attended by about 2000 Hindus and lasts for one day. There is 
no trade except in sweetmeats. The Gotarka fair at Gotarka im 
Radhanpur, held on 15th 4ilkad in honour of Pir Mah Balisha, is 
Saded by about 5000 Musalmins and lasts for two days. Onl. 
ordinary fruits and sweetmeats are sold, The other fairs neandan le 
by from about seventy to 1500 persons and lasting only one day — 
are of no importance. — 
To prepare champa and kevda essence, a tinned copper kettle lined — 
with clay is filled with freshwater flowers and leaves and set on a 
hearth, Near the kettle and joined to it by a claylined bamboo 
tube, another claylined vessel, filled with sandal oil in the proportion 
of one pound of oil to ten pounds of water in the kettle stand: ino 
large earthen pot filled with water and loaded with a weight. Fire- 
is applied till the water in the kettle boils, and the steam, p sing 







; 








through the bamboo tube, is condensed in the cool oil-pot. : 


| 
this is over, the oil pot is emptied into a third well-closed vessel with 
a hole which can be opened or shut at will, When the oil and water — 
have settled the hole is opened, and the water escaping leaves the — 
essential oil, aétar. In making the better quality of essence this 
process is several times repeated. ese st 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Tue territory included in the Political Superintendency of 
Pilanpur has, like the more central parts of Gujarét, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the different Rajput dynasties of 
Anhilvida (746-1304); then of the Ahmedabad Sultans (1390 - 
1573); then of the Moghal Emperors (1573-1757); then of the 

arithés (1757-1819) ; and last under the British. Local historical 
details are given under the heads of the different states. 


When these districts came under the charge of a British officer 
(1809), they included the states of Palanpur, Radhanpur, Thardd, 
Morvada, Vay, Diodar, Varahi, Tervida, Suigim, Santalpur, 
Bhaibhar, and Chidchat. The Kankrej petty states remamed 
‘under the Mahi Kéntha Agency till, in 1844, because of their 
geographical position, they were transferred to the Pilanpur 
uperintendency. 

British connection with Pélanpur dates from 1809 when an 
agreement was drawn up similar to the Kéthiiwir engagements, 
ander which Pélanpur promised to pay the Giaikwér a yearly tribute 
of £5000 (Rs, 50,000)* In 1813 the chief, Diwin Firoz Khan, 
was murdered by his officers and his son Fateh Khan appealed for 
help to the British and Géikwar Governments. A force was sent 
to Pélan lanpur and Fateh Khin was formally adopted by his uncle 
Shamsher Khén, who had been raised to the vacant chiefship by 
- the rebel officers, and it was arranged that Fateh Khan should 
marry Shamsher Khin's daughter and that Shamsher Khin should 
manage the state. As the uncle and nephew did not agree they 
were in 1816 summoned to Sidhpar. An inquiry showed that, since 
1813 the state debts had largely increased » that the Gaikwar tribute 
had been unpaid; and that Shamsher Khan had by unauthorized 
grants given away nearly 100 villages or about a fifth part of the 
whole state. When Shamsher Khan saw that the decision of the 
British officer was going against him he persuaded Fateh Khan to 
return to Pélanpur without asking leave. Asa punishment for 
this conduct a force was in October 1817 sent to Palanpur, and the 
town assaulted and taken. Fateh Khan speedily submitted and 
- Captain Miles was appointed Political Superintendent with a nunute 

control over the finances of the state, ‘he seventiea being assigned 








1 No, XIX. Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 47. 
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to the state banker under Government guarantee.’ A fixed 
allowance was set apart for the personal expenses of the chief and — 
the sanction of the Superintendent was made necessary to all — 
important disbursements. The chief agreed (28th November 1817) 

among other things to receive an agent from the Gaikwar in the 
confidence of the British Government, whose suggestions he was 
bound to follow in all matters relating to the Government; to 
subsidize a body of 250 horse ;? to pay his tribute punctually to the 
Gaikwér; and to protect no offenders against the British and 
Giikwér Governments. In September 1822 Fateh Khén agreed 
to forbid the transport of contraband opium through his territory." 


The relations of the Rédhanpur state with the British 
Government date from 1813 in the time of Sher Khan Bali, when 
Captain Carnac then Resident at Baroda concluded (16th December) _ 
a treaty of four articles with the Nawab. According to this treaty, 
the Gaikwér, though he could not meddle with the internal 
management of Ridhanpur, was empowered under the advice and 
mediation of the British Government to control its external relations 
and to help the Nawab in defending his state from foreign invasion” 
During the next five or six years the Nawab finding himself 
nowerless to check the raids of the Khosts and other maranders 
Sots Sind sought the help of the British Government, and offered 
to pay his share of the cost of crushing the banditti. Help was 
at once given. In 1819 Colonel Barklay ge ee the marandera 
from all parta of Gujarat, and Major Miles who accompanied him 
as Political Agent, by the orders of the Bombay Government 
negotiated an agreement with the Nawib (6th July 1820). Under 
the terms of this agreement the Nawéb bound himself not fo 
harbour robbers, plunderers, or enemies of the British Government; 
when necessary to accompany the British troops to chastise 
marauders ; and to pay a yearly tribute in proportion to his means" 
On the 18th February 1822 the yearly tribute was for five years 
fixed at a sum of £1700 (Rs. 17,000). It continned in force until 
1825, when the Honourable Court of Directors considering the state 
unable to pay so large a sum, the demand was, by the order of the: 
Bombay Government, remitted in full on the 26th July of that year. 
Since then Ridhanpur has been free from all tribute. This chef in 
1822 subscribed to the opinm engagement. 















Except Kankrej, the relations between the remaining states 
and the British Government date from 1819, when much harassed 
by the raids of Khosés and other desert plunderers, the chiefs 
prayed the British Government to help them, offering to pay a share 
of the charges incurred in restoring order. In 1820 after the 








' Recently (1874) Government have thought fit to withdraw the guarantee and 
relax this minote financial supervision, — ae 

® Redoced to 150 under the sanction of Government dated the 2nd January 1518, 

2 Aitchison's Treaties (1876), [V, 52-4, 

* Ailchison's Treaties (1876), 1V. 55, R oll 

® Aitchison's Treatios (1576), 1V. 58. - " Aitchizon's Treaties (1876), FV, 50. 
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Khosis had been driven out, the chicfa entered into agreements 
similar to the Radhanpur engagement of 1820. As regards tribute, 
on the 14th February 1821 tho British Government agreed that 
in the case of Tharid no tribute should be exacted until the 
revenue had increased one-half, when one-third of the increase 
was to be paid. This remained in force until 1825, when all these 
states were freed from paying tribute. In 1526 further agreements, 
partly in superseasion of the former ones were signed and delivered 
to the British Government, wherein the chiefs promised to allow no 
Kolis, Rajputs, or armed men of other districts to live in their 
territories without informing the British Government; to give up to 
the British and the Baroda Governments any robbers and peace- 
breakers who had sought shelter in their domains; to help with all 
their forces in suppressing the Khosés and other freebooters, 
and to commit no irregularities in the neighbouring districts.’ 
aeee chiefs have also subscribed to the opium engagement of 

At first the relations of the British Government with these states 
were purely political, but as the Superintendent held the position 
of ‘ralveeial arbiter, it soon (1820) became necessary to place 
subordinate officers called agents, kérkuns, in the small states, with 
a view both of collecting information and keeping order. These 
Kirltins aro now being gradually changed into thandars or 
commandants of posts, officers invested with certain fixed civil and 
criminal powers. At the beginning of British management these 
districts were the haunt of daring freebooters, eome of them people 
of the country, others, Khosés from Sind, Though the states are 
still backward and tillage sprends slowly, disorder has been stopped 
and considerable progress made. ‘The Superintendent’s ead 
quarters are at Piilanpur, the chief town of the district, though 
both Radhanpur and | are nearly as rich and populous. 





1 Aitehison's Treaties (1876), IV. 61. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Excrrr in the unusual case of persons holding land hereditarily, 
karam jodia, as it is called, who have an occupancy right, or butte 
land is almost everywhere in the hands of tenants-at-will, mostof — 
whom in state villages hele direct frome ot ae ais arises | 
bhaydd, or proprictary, mul girdsia, villages from t et or 
dates There ay no small land-holders that do not hold under 
some landlord. The cultivator has no power to make over his 
peng ad sale or otherwise, and so long as he pays the rent, the 
chief, though he may do so at any time, seldom dist i him. 
lf forced to give up his land, the cultivator cannot im for noney 
spent by him in improvements, but in some cases rich crops are 
lightly assessed, becanse of the ene capital spent in growing — 
them. In the Palanpur state, when a tenant builds a well he is © 
paid 20s. or 24s, (Rs. 10 or 12) by the state, who acquires thereby a 


oy right in the well, and if the tenant gives ap ee land he — 


as no claim for compensation. On the other hand, in hen 
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n tenant is forced to leave his land, he is paid for any improvemen 
he may have made, Rent-free service lands, pasdifa, and lands 
granted in charity are sometimes sub-let to peasants, who pay 
rent to the original holders ; on such lands the state receives 10 — 
share of the assessment, but under the name saldmi the origin M 
holder makes the state a emall yearly payment. Except for s recial 
reasons, charitable, dharmida, lands are never resumed and aro — 
held hereditarily on condition of loyal conduct on the part of the — 
rrantee. Holders of service lands are liable to be turned out, 1 
they fail in their service ; and the chief may or may not co ntinue 
service lands from father to son. In Rédhanpur holders of serv 
and charity lands have no power to transfer the land, unless t6— 
original grant contains « proviso to that effect. No land is iable 
to be sold by order of the civil courts in payment of a cult ‘3, 
private debts, and when a decree is passed against his property, & 
special exception is made in favour of his field tools. — In the 
listricta of Deesa, Dhanera, Khimat, Dantivida, and some villages. 
in west Dhandhar, the assessment on tobacco, peppel , and the 
early crops 1s Sapa in money at fixed rates on the num 
ploughs. In the rest of the district, except in some few wilages, 
the Rédhanpur state, the revenue is collected under the crop-share, 
bhagbatdi, system. The share is fixed on a rough estimate, ddl or 
for 
iP .. 


if — 
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kaltarh' made by a state official and the village patel, who, according Chapter VIIL 
to the custom of the village and the nature of the crop,? credit the Land 


state with a certain number of mans of produce, The state share Administration. 
varies from about 4, a point it seldom reaches, to +. Village 
customs differ widely, depending on various causes, among which 
the chief are nearness to markets, quality of soil, and size of 
The ready money, nagdi, levies are small. In assessing 
crops it is not the custom to deduct the cost of production from the 
probable outturn, The only exception is the case of sugarcane in 
the Pélanpur state. In the Dhandhar sub-division of the Palanpur 
state, the assessment is paid in four instalments in January, April, 
July, and October ; in Deesa, Dhanera and other sub-divisions, the 
for payment of assessment are not fixed, but the collections are 
generally made after the holj festival (March-April) and up to the 
end of June. The practice of leasing vil to revenue contractors 
was never general in Palanpur. Under Colonel Keily in 1851, the 
number of 1 es leased to revenue contractors was reduced, and 
in 1870 under Colonel Disbrowe the practice entirely ceased. 


Tn the Palanpur and Rédhanpnr states, the rents are collected by 
aa accountants, falatis, under the control of revenue managera, 
tehsildare, who again are subordinate to the chief's revenue minister. 
Where necessary, clerks are appointed to help the tehsildéra to 
assess the crops. In other parts of the Superintendency, except 
in Tharid a Vav, where the chief's share of the revenne is 
collected by officials appointed for the purpose, the proprietors 
themselves realize the revenues with the help of falatis and managers, 
kamdars, To recover arrears, the tehsilddr may imposo a billet, 
molsal, on the defaulter, taking from him, besides the cost of the 
man billetted on him, a daily money fine of from 4d. to 6d. (L-4 
as.). Ifa billet fails, as much of the cultivator’s property as will 
cover the demand is attached and sold. If a cultivator becomes a 
ait the revenue due by him is recovered gradually whenever 
he may be able to pay. In the Tharid and Vay estates, tho chief 
recovers the arrears from theproperty of defaulter himself, In other 
estates, the proprietors have to ask the théndar or officer in charge 
of their district to recover it. In the Pélanpur state, if a crop is 
destroyed by fire or if owing to scanty rainfall, a crop is likely to 
be short, the power of granting remissions rests solely with the 
_ chief, and is not entrusted to any officer of the state. In Rédhanpur 
emissions are granted only me the crops are damaged after the 
estimate, dial, hos been made, and such remissions can be ae 
only by the revenue minister with the permission of the Nawab. 
In other parts of the Superintendency remissions are also granted 
when necessary. On the whole, the land assessment is not heavy, 
“Bor is the system of collecting it oppressive. 








4 There is no difference in rnagear A ncaa dhdl and halter, The term didi is 
. ? The estimate of the crops of rice, jurdr, hheri, king, and banti grains in made before, 
and that of bdjri, wheat, pulse, and oil-seed after, the crop is cut. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


Besmes the chiefs of Palanpur and Rédhanpur who, within the 
limits of their states, exercise full civil and criminal powers, and 
some of the smaller chiefs, who enjoy a limited jurisdiction, the 

ance of order and suppression of crime are, under the | 
Political Su erintendent, vested in six police and magisterial officera 
styled thandars or commandants of posts, and stationed at Thardd, 
Vir, Dicdar, Sdntalpur, Varah, and Kinkrej. 

In Palanpur, under the Diwin, the chief judicial officers are the . 
minister, mukhi karbhdri ; the judge of the appellate court, aE 
pi geet Pa ee ndge, divani aoyithenh and the criminal 
eats gh yidhish. At Deesa and Dhanera are officers 

limited Tevense, civil, and criminal powers phe, orimicw 

ee ee Hen sentences up to five years’ imprisonm 
(Rs. 1000) fine. In any ers calling for severer 2 
he passes sentence after confirmation by the chief or Aueur court. 
The irs criminal Indge ss imprison up to six months and fine : 
up to (Rs. 50). Capital offences are tried with the aid of © ! 
oD rs. The Palanpur civil judge can dispose of suits “i pal . 
value, the Deesa civil j dndge up to £100 (Ra. 1000 a] 











0), and 
Dhanera civil judge up to Rs. 500). Appeals from these pe 
courts lie to the courts of the civil and criminal judges at Pélanpur, — t 
from them again an appeal lies to the court of appeal at Palanpur, — 
and finally to the Diwin’s court. Caste disputes, marriage and divorea 
questions, and points about Jand and house property are settled by 
committees, panchayats, At Rédhanpur there isa High Court,Sader 
Adalat, which exercises full powers both i in civil and criminal cases, 
eubject in criminal mattera to confirmation by the Nawab. This 
court, composed of fourofthe head managers, karbhdris,anda kinsman 
of the Nawab, hears appeals from all other courts. Fromthe High” 
Court a final appeal lies to the Nawéb. There are two other courts; 
the civil court, divani adalat, having fall powera in all civil cases, 
and the criminal, faujdari adalat, with power to try all offences” 
punishable with Recunionaies up to fourteen years, to impose ey 
amount of fine, and to whip up to Bixty stripes. There pier es ee: 
criminal courts at Sami and Munj ; the former with 
over-all cases NS ] My and the latter with, power 


















imprison up to one month arene £3 (Re, 20) and whi 4 
six stripes. The SOM Tas ndants of posts, fi, = 
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imprison up to eight days and fine up to 10s. (Rs. %). Besides the 
above, at Rédhanpar a court hears cases in which subjects of forei 
states are concerned, or which have been received through the 
Political Superintendent, Arbitrators are occasionally appointed to 
settle caste disputes. The Thakor of Thardd has the powers of a 
magistrate of the first class, and hears civil suits up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) in value. Residuary jurisdiction in Tharad is vested in 
the Political Superintendent whose court is the court of appeal from 
that of the Thikor. 
The Réna of Vay has second class magisterial powers, and in 
civil matters can hear cases up to £50 (Rs. 500). The Thaékora 
of Itodar, Tervida, and Bharol have the powers of third class 
magistrates and can hear civil suits up to £25 (Rs. 250), Bosides 
these, the petty chiefs of Santalpar, Dua, Naroli, and Virdhi have, 
OD condition of employing competent officials, been invested, the 
first two with both civil and criminal powers to try suits up to £25 
(Rs. 250) and to award imprisonment up to one month, and fine up to 
£5 (Res. 50), and the remaining chiefs with powers to imprison up to 
one month, and fine up to £2 10s. (Rs. 25). As these chiefs have not 
fet’ (October, 1879) employed competent officials, they have not 
un fo exercise their powers. Except in the estates of chiefs 
invested with civil and criminal powers, jurisdiction is exercised by 
six commandants of posts, thanddrs, stationed at Tharid, Viv, 
Diodar, Sintalpur, Viirshi, and Kankre}, who have third class 
magisterial powers and hear suits up to £25 (Rs. 250). The first 
three of these fhdinddrs are under the senior native assistant 
superintendent, and the last three under the junior native 
assistant superintendent, who exercise the powers of a divisional 
and of a second class magistrate, Tho assistant superintendents 
can also award imprisonment up to one year subject to confirmation 
by the Political Superintendent, and they can commit cases to the 
‘Sessions Court. In civil matters they can dispose of suits to any value, 
‘The Politica! Eoperstenident exercises the powers ofa District 
‘Magistrate and of a Sessions Judge in criminal matters, and hears 
ppeals from the decisions of the théuddrs, the native assistants, 
i from the chiefs who have limited civil and criminal powers, Ag 
Sessions Judge the Political Superintendent can award any 
inishment, sentences of death and of over seven years’ imprisonment 
‘being subject to the confirmation of Government. Except in cases 
‘cognizable by a small cause court or in suits relating to movable 
Property when he confirms the award of the lower court, an 
ape the decisions of the Political Superintendent lies to 
‘fie Commissioner, Northern Division in criminal, and to Government 
_ In Paélanpor in suits for the recovery of debt, the period of 
limitation is fifteen"years. When a-suit is fileda foe of 34 per cent is 
% foe of 2s. (He. 1) is charged at the outset and on settlement 
Various additional fees are levied. In Radhanpor the limitation 
rules are, for civil suits, eight years for the recovery of money lent 
on a bond ; six years for money due on an account ; and sixty years 
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for the redemption of mortgaged immovable property. Institution 
fees are taken on all suite and on appeals at the following rates; 
74 per cent on claims up to £1000 (Rs, 10,000); 64 per cent on 
claims up to £2000 (Rs. 20,000); and 5 per cent on claims shove 

£2000 (Rs. 20,000). In divorce suits when the divorce is granted, 
a fee of 10s. (Rs. 5) is levied. When the parties are Mosalméns 

the Kam takes the fee. 


Both in Drops lens and Ridhanpur written codes of civil and 
erimi ure were pikachu 3 in 1875-76. From the decisions | 
of the Palanpur and rise edn chiefs no appeal lies to the sien 
Superintendent, except in tracking-compensation, pagla valtar 
cases, But if a representation is made, the Political Superintendent 
asks for the record of the case and if justice has not been done, the. 
state agents, vakils, are advised to have the decision reconsidered, 
The procedure in the courts of Thardd and other petty states is with 
some modifications based on the codes in force in British districts, 


For police purposes in the city of Palanpur and in cach large 
town of | the state is an officer, jainhalbr, with a certain number of 
constables ; and in each village thero is a police patel with a fow | 
atchme n, chaukidits. Sinall ae detachments of h horse, savdrs, are 
fir wiiitable ville to keep order through the state. Tho Political 
Superintendent: has for this purpose at his disposal a body of _ | 
horse and 100 fiend called the Pélanpur levy ee P F 
state. The village watch are Rajputs, Kolis, Thikardds, and 
and are usually paid by a grant of service, pasdita, land, SS ee 
In some cases, with monthly cash payments, varying from 2s. to 
10s. (Re. 1-5). Besides the watch there is, in each village, a 
messenger, havalddr, whose special duty it is to prevent cultivators ~ 
from taking away their pa before the state share has been 
fixed. The ordinary vi lice I tyes is in force throughout 
aot Tho headin’ i each village is a police patel who has. 
under him a certain number of watchmen, chaubidte, ete by oe u 
of rent-free land. The village police “patels and watch Le 
sub-division are under the superintendence of a sub-divisional voli : 
officer, and all the sub-divisional officers are under the chief police — 
officer, of the state. In some of the ape small epee 
mounted lice, savdrs, aro stationed. The police system 
in force throughout the smaller states. Each mr has its ice ef 
fel, watchmen, and trackers, pagis, paid by grants of rent-free 
ir ead salistitan ce and grain, usually at the cost of the ~ 
villagers. Small bodies of the Giikwir'’s horse are posted in ee ; 
of the more disorderly villages. 
_ Both at Palanpur and at Ridhanpur there are jails, the 
jail with room for 300, and the Rédhanpor with room for 50 
“s or Panis convicted by the Superintendent and his — 
assistants are at present sent to the Pélanpur breton jal 
to accommodate from 100 to 150 prisoners Ral ey tic £2500 
(Rs. best rts is under construction. In Pélanpur -iikge police 
have, for wee! offences such as slight assault, power to fine wpe 2 
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When the Palanpur territories came under British supervision it 
was found that the oa of Sintalpur and Chédchat were in the 
habit of killing their children. In 1828 Colonel Miles, the Political 
Superintendent, obtained agreements promising to abolish the crime. 
A return furnished in 1850 showed a marked disproportion between 
the number of boys and girls. Precautions similar to those taken 
in Kathidwar were introduced and have since been maintained, The 
latest (1879) returns show that the numbers, 700 girls and 760 boys, 
are nearly equal. Female infants still suffer from want of care, 
but cases of wilful murder are believed to have ceased. 


Justice. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Iw 1877-78 the gross revenne of the Palanpur Superintendency was 
returned at £124,185 (Rs. 12,41,850). Itis drawn from four chief 
eources, land, salt, customs and transit dues, and miscellaneous 
cesses, The following statement gives the leading details : 

Pdlanpur States, Revenwe Abstract, (877-78. 
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Palanpur, and the collection of small holdings contained in the 
Kankrej division, are the only two states that “a y tribute. The 
Pilanpur state pa pays a yearly tribute of £5000 fre 50,000) to a 
Géikwér, and the Kénkrej state pays the Géikwar £500 (Re 50007 
yearly, £360 (Rs. oem AS cesses, cena haedana, and £136 (Rs. 1360) 
as rental, jamma, C is lodged with a banker 
under the comtinaciage of the minister, mukhi karbhdri, and 
all tribute and administrative charges are met b Boies on 
«oe et ht pat aS tr a be 


Diwin, and the revenue of two villages sot a ; for his use, form 
ov tthe manepemneertar very seeders ese are credited to 
the private treasury, tosha khdna, account. mere beh 
is paid into the treasury in the Nawab’s palace pelsce ah echea eee 
the | after all paeiccteraibtinidiiieine = id 











' Nocera are levied on new year's day, 
iT ef in ex rs a, 
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Nawéb's private treasury, fosha khana. Besides thia balance, 
fees, nazarg, and the revenue of certain villages set apart for his 
use go to make up the chief's private income. The revenues of 
certaim villages managed by the Nawib’s brothera and other 
members of his family are enjoyed by them as private income. The 







Tharéd revenue is lodged with a banker under the direct su] | 
of the state manager, Adrbhdri. The Rana of Viv also lod the 
revenue of hia estate with a banker. In the Kankrej estates the 


cash proceeds of the revenue are lodged with the village accountants, 
talatie, who, after paying the tribute and police charges, divide the 
surplus between the shareholders. The petty chiefs of the other 
states keep their revenue in their own houses, or lodge it with their 
managers, kamddars. 


Palanpur transit dues, and import and export duties are levied at 
different rates in ita several sub-divisions, pargands. The yearly 
income derived from these sources amounts to sbont £1404 
(Rs. 14,040) from transit; £940 (Rs. 9400) from import, and 
£1800 (Rs, 13,000) from export, duties; also £2540 (Rs. 25,400) 
and £204 (Rs. 2040) from duties levied on opium and salt 
sy ae Some minor cesses such as a conveyance cess,’ and a 

oll, na@ka, are, in addition to transit duties, levied in the districts 
of Deesa, Dhanera, Dhandar, Dantivida, Hithedra, and Piivti. 
Toll men, ndkedérs, are employed by the chiefs, and traders have to 
pay watchmen, chaukidts, to guard their goods. If a guard is paid 
‘or, the state is held responsible for the safety of the goods and has 
to pay compensation for robberies committed within, or traced into, 
its limits. In the four sub-divisions, mahdls, of the Rédhanpur 
state, Rédhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, and Balodhan, transit dues and 
duties on the import and export of ae levied, but only once 
during transit through the state. Transit duties are also levied by 
this state at the ephe places beyond its borders: Killéna, 

fhagham, Charanka, Tervida, and Jhandada. In Thardd and other 

estates transit, import, and export dues are levied, but only 
once during passage ae each state. The dues are earigee 
by toll men, ndkedirs, Only in Tharid is a d of foot and 
horse kept to protect traffic. In other states trad and travellers 
have to provide themselves with an escort, which may always be had 
for a small payment. If robbed while thus promi ted, travellers are 
entitled to receive compensation from thechief in whose territory 
they have been attacked, or from the chief into whose territory the 
: of the robbers have been traced and cannot be followed 
further. In the states under the direct mnaageme t of the Political 
‘Superintendent, detachments of the Géikwir's conting t patrol all 
the year round to ensure, as far as possible,the safety of the principal 





In Palanpur, besides the land tax, the lands of the stato yield certain 
minor items of revenue such as cattle, puchhi, and grazing, chardi, 





' This | the ass cesa, _ is a small tax levied by certain persons not on the 
value of the nas Comes Cine tp the number of COUYEyances, 


1877-78. 


fees, The cattle, puckhi, literally tail, cess is, at varying rates, levied 
from Rahbdris, Lanbis, artisans, and others for eng os Tho ~ 
grazing, chardi, fee is levied from outsiders, w A, ene hee oo 
cattle and camels to graze within its limits. . 
cesses there are taxes on oil presses, ghdni, on shoemake : 
and on weavers, silvia, Tharsis also stax on liquor sills andy howe 
tax levied from Viniiis, artisans, and others. In Rédhanpe 
minor cesses ‘are much the same as in Pélanpar ; a ph 1wh-tax, the 
Sania ae : ‘fees, and most a! At 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Is the whole Superintendency there were, in 1878-79, twenty-two 


achools, twenty-one for boys and one for girls, with a total 
attendance of 1153 pupils. Undes the Director of public instruction 
and the Education Inspector, northern division, the schooling of the 
Superintendency was in 1878-79 conducted by a local sixty 
strong. Of these, one was a deputy inspector, two were headmastera 
of English schools drawing yearly £60 (Rs. 600) ; the rest were 
masters of Gujarati schools with yearly salaries varying from £36 
(Rs. 360) to £2 8s. (Rs. 24), Of twenty-two the total number of 
schools, in nineteen Gujaritt only was taught, m two English, and 
in one Persian and Urdu. | 


Twenty years ago (1859) there were in the Superintendency six 
schools with a total attendance of 251 perpilie Of these the 
Pilanpur and Rédhanpur schools were maintained by those states 
at a cost of £117 (Rs. 1170) and £22 (Rs. 220) respectively. The 
Varthi echool was supported by a shareholder of that state at a 
cost of £14 (Rs. 140), and the Théra school was kept up from tho 
Fine Fund, since termed the Pélanpur Agency General Fund. 
In 1864-65 the number of schools remained the same, but the 
total attendance increased to 388. The figures for 1878-79 are, 
as shown above, twenty-two schools with a total nitendance of 
1153 pupils. Compared with those for 1859-60 these figures give a 
nearly fourfold increase in the number of schools and of pupils. Of 
1168, the total attendance in Government and aided private schools, 
there were in 1878-79, 110 or 9-4 per cent Brihmans, 5 Kidyasths 
556 or 47:6 per cent Jains, 80 or 68 per cent Vanids, traders, and 
39 or 3°83 per cent shopkeepers, 32 or 2°7 per cent ss 35 or 
2-9 per cent cultivators, 91 or 7°7 percent artisans, © labourers, 
5 Mochis, shoemakers, and 41 or 3-5 per cent | iscellaneous ; 164 
or 14°04 per cent Musalmiins, 56 of them Bohoris, 37 Memans, 
$4 Miyanas, and 7 Moghals. Four of the pupils were Parsis. 


In Pélanpur there are nine vernacular schools for boys and one for 
gue Persian school, and a second grade Anglo-vernacular school. 
uring 1878-79 the number of pupils on the rolls was 592 and 
the average attendance 459, the fee receipts £25 (Rs. 250), and 
the yearly charges £399 (Re. 3990). There are in Radhanpur one 
Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools. During 1878-79 
the number of boys on the rolls was 295, the average attendance 
200, and the yearly charges £112 (Rs. 1120). There are boys’ 
u 236 —40) 
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vernacular schools at Tharéd, Vay, Vdréhi, Santalpur, and at Thara 
in the Kaénkrej division. The school at Tharéd is kept by the 
Thakor at a yearly cost of £27 (Rs. 270). Teaching up to the sixth 
standard, it ia attended by forty a The -school at Vav is 
supported by the Rana at a yearly | 
Teaching up to the fifth standard, it is attended by 97 pupils. 
The school at Véréhi, is at a yearly cost of £18 12s, (Rs. 186) 
supported by a shareholder of Varihi. Teaching up to the fifth 
standard, it is attended by 55 pupils or 1°65 per cent of 3537, the 
entire p tion of the town. The achool at Santalpur is supported 
by the Télukdérs of that place, at a yearly cost of £15 12s. (Rs. 156). 
It is attended by thirty poe or 2°04 per cent of 1474 the population 
of the eee The school at Thara is paid for out of the Lert 
thdna fund. The charges amount to £25 2s. (Ra. 251). It 
attended by forty-four pupils. 


In this Superintendency there are two libraries, but no local 
a ae The ‘Native General Library’ at Pdlanpur was 
established in 1872. Besides fourteen subscribers paying £5 6s. 
Ge ae year, the library has for its maintenance a fund of 

50 (Rs, 3500). With no building of its own, the library ts 

ided with eighty-eight English and 308 vernacular 

The ‘Bismilla Khan Bahidur’s Library’ at Radhanpur, established 
in 1878 at the cost of the Rédhanpur Nawab, in a well furnished 
building, has 161 English and vernacular books, 










y cost of £22 14s. (Rs. 227). _ 


lar books. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH.! 


Is the year 1815-16 the districts of Radhanpur, Sami, and 
Munjpur were visited by a disease very like plague and so fatal that 
it carried off about one-half of the population. The disease appeared 
under two forms, one with swellings im the arm-pits and grom, and 
the other with feverand spitting of blood. Except when the buboes 
suppurated and discharged freely, the patient seldom recovered. 
The same disease again appeared in 1820 at and near Raédhanpur. 
No treatment proved of any avail, Formerly cholera and small-pox 
almost yearly visited the district, but of late years the outbreaks 
have been less frequent. About the year 1543 an epidemic of 
cholera coming from Sidhpur in Patan, lasted for about three 
months. Four years later (1847) there was another outbreak caused, 
it was thought, by excessive rain. The disease again visited the 
district in 1860 and 1864, the 1864 outbreak being specially severe 
in the Dhanera and Deesa sub-divisions of the Palanpur state. Five 
years later (1969) cholera again appeared and raged for about three 
months, It was again prevalent both in 1875 and 1876. In 1878 
(September - October) typhoid fever with cholerae symptoms 
prevailed amongst the European troops in the Doesa camp, and in 
the hot season of 1879 it again broke out in some parts of the 
district. Of 689 cases reported, 335 were fatal. A very fatal 
epidemic of oar and measles raged in the district in 1854-55 Dy 
and another in 1877. 

Fever, one of the commonest diseases, is very eg from the 
middle of September to December, Besides the common yearly 
fever there are occasional more fatal outbreaks. These epidemi 


accompanied with cough, diarrhea, roar and swelling of the 
: jland 18 


feet were specially severe in 1862, 1865, 18 79. In 1872 
dengue fever was very prevalent over the whole district. Next to 
fevers, chiefly in the cold weather, bronchitis and other affections of 
the chest are the commonest complaints. Other prevailing diseases 
are derangements of the digestive organs, and different forms of 
skin and eye affections. 


In 1878-79 there were two dispensaries, at Palanpur and 
Rédhanpur. The Palanpur dispensary is under the charge of an 
ssistant surgeon, who is also in medical charge of the superintend- 





‘ Contributed by Mr. Manildl Gangidia Desdi, Assistant Surgeon. 
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oncy establishmont and the jail. The cost of the dispensary i 
met by the Diwan of Palanpur and the charges for the superintend- 
ency establishment and prisoners by Government. The total 
number of patients treated divin the year was, ineluding in-patients, 
o897. OF these 5835 were indus, 4002 Musalméins, and 56 
Pérsis, The Rédhanpur dispensary was established in 1876 by the 
Nawéb of Radhanpur, It is under the charge of an hospital 
assistant. ‘The total number of patients treated during the year 
1877 was 4454, of whom 2891 were Hindus and 1563 Musalmans. 

The Diwdn of Pélanpar introduced vaccination in his state in 
1849. In 1878-79, under the superintendrnt of vaccination seven 
yuccinators operated on 15,150 persons at a cost of £186 (Rs. 1960) 
or about $d. (2 annas) ahead, In the town of Pélanpur are five 
local practitioners, three of them Hindus and two Musalmiins. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
STATES.! 


Pa‘lanpur, with its three divisions, Dhandér, Deesa, and 
_Dhanera, stretches about forty-five miles north and south from 
mount Abu to the Géikwér districts of Patan, and about sixty miles 
eft and west from Virampur to Tharéd. It is bounded on the 
ante and Sirohi; on the east by Sirobi and Danta in the 
{intha; on the south by the Géikwar districts of Patan and 

Diodar and Tharid. The total area 
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Kherilu; and on the west by 
"average 90°59 to the square mile, and the estimated gross revenue 
in 1878 about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), 
‘Near the town of Pilanpur the land rises in rows of sandy hillocks; 
tothe north and east among the outliers of the Ardval hills the 
| conntry is wild and rongh ; and west towards Tharad ond er a 
| it is a'level plain much of it covered with low brushwood. About 
twelve miles north of Pélanpur, a range of high hills begins, and, 
panned nearly north to mount Abo, partly divides Palanpur from 
'Siech 


_ Except in September and October, the climate is good, though 
“the heat at times is oxcessive. The maximum and mean ra of 
the thermometer, is, in Januar. 72° and 59°, in May 99° and 83°, 
in September 83° and 72°, and in December 60° and 63°. Tho 
‘Tains are due about the end of June, but are often as late as the 
middlo of July; they sct in and pass away with slight storms of 
thonder and shining. The average rainfall is about eighteen 
inches, The common complaints are skin diseases, hoea, 
' fevers, cye affections, rheumatism, small-pox, measles, and cholora. 
A vaccinator was first appointed in 1849 and since then steady 
progress has heen made, 

The rivers that water the Pélanpur territory are the Banis, the 
Sarasvati, the Umardaki, and some small streams, They all rise 
from the mountains in the north-east, and, flowing west, fall into or 
disappear near the Ran, The chief of them, the Bands, on whose 


>is 2884 square miles, tho 1872 population 215,972 souls or on an - 


States. 


Rivers, 
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loft bank is the Deesa cantonment, fills only after very heavy rain 
and is at other times dry. The wells are generall) anes feet deep, 
but, owing to drought or other causes, the water level has, of late 
years, sunk to from fifty to iar ban feet. For the crops water is 
usually raised in the leather bag, 


To the north and west the soil is light and sandy, wanting little 
water but most of it yielding only one crop a year; to the south and 
east, towards the hills, it is a rich black, able, in one year, with a 
good rainfall, to raise three crops. { 

Piilanpur in early times is said to have been called Prathédan. 
Pitan, and to have been founded by Pralhidan Dev, brother of 
Dhérdvarsh Parmar of Chandrivati; it is said to have been desclal 
two centuries before the ey Pale of the Samvat era (57 B.c.). 
was afterwards re-peopled by Palansi Chohfin from whom it ca 
its modern name. * Oulart on say that it was founded by Pal Parmér 
whose brother Jagdev founded Jagéna, It seems probable that, 
falling waste about the time of the conquest (1303) of Abu 
Chandrivati by the Devra Chohins, it may have been re- sopleate 
Pélansi.t The Chohéns seem to have held Pélanpur and t = oentel 
round till, about the middle of the fourteenth century,they were driven 
out by the sppuabtingt Musalméns, The Musalmén 
leaders who conque apr sod Deon wore the Tiss, 9 
fealty ccigioally cf ths Is han stock, who claim to have 
been governors, subhdaa, of Vikér. ‘About 1370 Malik Yusnf, the 
head of the family, with relations and retainers, left. Vihir to ‘seek 
a settlement elsewhere and failing this to go to Mecca. Onthe way 
to Mecea, he and his party came to Song | Shélor, the famous seat 
of the Songad Chobiins of whom Kanar Dev is a favourite Rajput 
hero. This, about 1373, Malik Yusuf took, some say from Viramdey, — 
one from Aba oad eet, 0 from Pen igaldev's widows 

im I ( r or twenty-two years, 

Went wan encnied bettie gee tie a feoie te nlarge 
kingdom and was recognised by the Emperor as the ruler of Jhélor. 

‘While the Tug dynasty (1325-1403) lasted, the Jhiloris, 

h almost in Sepemiienk: were their vassals under the control of 
the ubhddér at Patan. After Timur’s invasion (1399), the Delhi 
sovereigns were unable to control their distant provinces, and tha 
Jhaloris for a time became independent. Bot soon (1412) the 
‘select sie of Ahmedabad asserted their sway, and the Jhélor 

use became their peers serving them with 7000 horse. 


After a reign of forty- five years Malik Hasan died in 1440 (19%h 
Ailkaad 843 eaving three sons, Malik Salar, Malik Usman, and 
Hetam Khiin. tte the deat Malik Salar, succeed d, and rali 

fortwenty-one ogi beieh in 1461 (865 H.). Malt Balev'waagusoowle | 
by Ins brother Malik Usman, also called Malik Jabdal, a chief famous 
for hia magnificence, who was converted to the Mehdaviyyah sect to | 
which the Jhéloris have since belonged. It is said that the founder | 
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ofthis sect stayed for four months at Jhilor, and that it was on this 
cecasion that Malik Jabdal was converted. After a reign of twenty- 
‘two years Malik Usmén was, in 1483 (888 H.), succeeded by his 
nephew Malik Budhan, son of Séldr Khéin.’ Malik Budhan reigned 
for twenty-two big and seven months, and, dying in 1605 a H.), 
waa succeeded by hisson Malik Mujahid Khan, Once, when unting, 
} Malik Mujihid Khan was surprised and carried prisoner to Sirohi. 
He was treated with great kindness, given a palace to live in, and 
as much luxury as he chose. In revenge for his capture Maliks 
‘Mina and Pidra, the leaders of his forces, ravaged the Sirohi 
districts, and one night making their way to the palace where Malik 
Mujahid was confined, found him enjoying the society of a beautiful 
courtezan. He refused to leave the lady and the Malik returned 
di inted. Shortly after, they succeeded in capturing Kunvar 
FE , the heir to Sirohi, while he was sitting at night over a forest 


ee, waiting for ie Threatening to make the Kunvar a 
Muhammadan, the Jhéloris so frightened the Rao, that he not only 


set Malik Mujahid free but ceded to him the district of Virgim. 
After rnling at Jhélor for five years Malik Mujahid died im 1509 
(015 H.). While Mujéhid was in captivity at Sirohi, Malik Hetam 
Khin ruled in Jhélor. After Mujahid Khan's death Sultén Mahmud 
A od painless the rule of Jhalor and Sdchor to Shéh Jiva son of 
Balu Khén. Dying in 1512 (918 H.), he was succeeded by Malik Ali 
. Sher, son of Budhan Khén Jhélori. During Malik Ali Sher’s rule, 
the Réthods of Mandovar in Malwa advanced against Jhélor, forced 
| their way close to the city, and were with di iculty driven back, 
atterathree daysfight. Dyingin 1525 (931 H.), Ali Sher was followed 
by his son Malik Sikandar Khan, who, like his father, suffered 
from the attacks of his Hindu neighbours. In 16542 (949 H.), 
Réo Méldey of Jodhpur besieged, took, and plundered Jhélor, 
| and, in the next year (1543), took and lundered S4chor. Dying 
in 1548 (955 HL), Malik Sikandar was succeeded by Malik Ghazm 
Khan, son of Hetam Khin, who, during a reign of two 
restored the power of the Jhélori family, and was succeeded by 
‘Malik Khénji, a man of great bravery and of prodigious personal 
| strength. In 1555 (962 H.), five years after the death of Ghazm Khan, 
Fateh Khén Baloch of Tervéda and Rédhanpur, one of the most 
re swerful of the Gujarét nobles, marched against Jhaélor. Maliks 
Khénji and Khuram Khén joined battle with the Baloch force before 
Jhilor. But, in spite of the greatest bravery on the p of its 
defenders, Jhélor was taken and Khuram Khin slain.  £ or fifteen 
years the Baloch held Jhalor. Then, 1570 (977 H.), Malik eye 
gathering some followers, came ainst the city. They found 
garrison ready to meet them and strengthened by an elephant of 
Foe tate ec ol Ee ee Tai 
the elephant and the garrison, which shall | ere * 
‘said they,‘ should go against elep hant,’ and Malik rushing forward 
and w ing his foe, it tu to fly, threw the defenders into 
ail i —- —— - : 
A tthdtimeun-Salimdn, Part I. In Part 1 it is said that Malik Jabdal was 
quoteuled by kas brother Hotam Khan. Major J, W, Watson. 
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__,, * This account, the result of Major J. W, Watson's latest inquiries, differs i som? 
details from that given in Bom, Gov. Sch XXV- 1g eet inate vatage:< | 
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Malik Khénji died in 1576 (084 HL). He left twosons Ghasni Khir 
and Firox Khan, and a daughter named Téiribii, He was succeeded 
by Ghazni Khin, who, according to the Mirit-i-Abmadi, served thi 
state with 7000 horse, and had a revenue of about £100,000) 
Attempting to rise north Gujardt on behalf of Sultin Mugaffar, he 
was imprisoned by Akbar’s order, but, afterwards submitting, waa, 
in 1589-90 reinstated at Jhélor. Seven years later (1597), aceording | 
to the Palanpur records, Ghazni Khan driving back an invasion of 
the Afchin tribes, received the title of Diwidn and the governme 
of Lihor.* 

During his rule Ghazni Ehin’s brother, Malik Firoz Khin took] 
Palanpur and Deesa, establishing himself at Péilanpur. Ghazni Khan 
dying m 1614 (1023 H.), was sneceeded by his son Pahar Khan, who; 
found guilty of matricide, was, in 1616, by the Emperor's orders, | 
trampled to death by an elephant, After Pahsir Khan came his 
uncle Malik Firoz Khan, also called Kamal Khan, a distinguished) 
soldier, who, and his son Malik Mujahid Khan, greatly enlarged the 
family eatate, and, it is anid, obtained the title of Nawab. Under 
prince Murid Baksh, Muojéhid Khan was, in 1654, appointed governor 
jJoujddr, of Pitan. Twenty years later (1674) bis father Kamil} 
Khin, who had been removed from the government of Palanpur, | 
was restored to his former post. In 1697 Mujahid Khin was sent] 
to levy the capitation tax from the Hindus of Palanpur and Jhalor, ? 
and, in 1699, the government of Jhilor and Sichor was taken from # 
him and given to Ajitsimg Rathod ; Jhilor was never recovered, | 
and from that time the head-quirters of the family have been at} 
Pilanpor.* Dying without male issne, Mujihid was succeeded by} 
his brother Salim Khan, and he, in 1700, by his son Kamél Kham | 
Kamal Khin conducted the affairs of the chiefdom prosporously, and | 
was sncceeded in 1708 by his son Firoz Khan also called Ghaxnt 


te 
ce 


7 a 
+ | 


Ehin.* 
s a 
) ou | 
1 Bird's Gujardt, 125. This, saya Prof, Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbar <s 
cart ealy hays beta Hominal, , Saye (Ain-2 kbari, 1. <n re 
* Bom. Gov. Sel. XXV. 15. This seems doubtful. The Muha vba 
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Persian histories of Gujarit, the chiefs of Jhélor or Palanp: 
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About eight years later (1716) Ajitsing Rathod of Jodhpur was 
chosen Viceroy of Gujarat, and, as he sed from Jhalor to 
Ahmedabad, Firoz Khin went to meet him, and in return for 
an offer of service received the Sirohi district of Déntévida, In 
the anarchy that prevailed about this time (1720), the Jhiloris 
turned their thoughts to gain independence. On the death of Firos 
Khén (about 1722) his two sons Kamal Khén and Karimddéd Khan 
struggled for the chiefship. Karimdéd Khan won in the end and 
put his brother to death. During his viceroyalty of Gujarat, 

rimdiid accompanied Réthod Abhaysing, Mahirija of Jodhpur, 
in his epediven against Sirohi, and won Palanpur, Dhdnera, 
Malina, Surbakri, Dibela, Roh, and Sarotra from Sirohi. Dying 
about 1730 he was succeeded by his son Pahir Khan, who: rulec 
until about 1744, when he died without male issue. During his 
rule, in 1736, Kantéji Kadam and Malhdrréy Holkar made a sudden 
descent on north Gujarat and plundered Palanpur, when the chief 
agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 (Ra, 1,00,000). On Pahir Khiin’s 
death his uncle Bahédur Khan, son of Firoz Khan, succeeded and 
_ continued in the chiefship till 1768.1 In 1753 Bahédur Khéin was 

forced by Patel Vithal Sakdev to agree toa yearly payment of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000), and five years later (1758), the Peshwa's deputy, 
Sadishiv Ramchandra, compelled him to pay a tribute of £3500 
(Rs. $5,000). He was succeeded by his son Salim Khan. Bahadur 
Khan drove Chohin Jetmalji of Dhema out of Tharid and held 
this estate until dispossessed by Nawdb Kamél-ud-din Khan Babi, 
commonly known as Jawin Mard Khén II. Salim Khan ruled till 
1781, when he died and was succeeded by his son Sher Khan, who 
killed his brothers fearing that they might compete with him for the 
chiefship. Sher Khén died without male issue in 1788.” On his 
death his sister Sona Bubu, who had married into the Babi family, 
raised her son Mubdriz Khan to the chiefship. The nobles displeased 
at her conduct, revolted and dethroning Mubériz Khan pecs 
Shamsher Khan on the throne. Firoz Khan, son of Fateh 3 
the grandson of Firoz Khan, now preferred his claim, and, the 
old vassals rallying round him, gained the chiefship in 1794. The 
state was, in 1809, brought in contact with the British Government, 
when an agreement was entered into by the chief to pay the 
Giikwir a yearly tribute of £4375 (Babashii Rs. 50,001)" For 
some years, the chief power had been in the hands of a faction 
of Sindi Jamédérs, who, in 1812, under the suspicion that he was 
about to reduce their power, murdered Firoz Khén, when out hunting. 
They offered the succession to his only son Fateh Khan, then 
thirteen years old. Fateh Khan, by the advice of his mother, a 
woman of strong mind who well knew that her son would be a tool 
in the hands of the Jamédars, refused the offer, and applied to the 
British and Géikwér Governments for help and protection from his 











“During his reign Bahdur Khdn built the Palanpur city walle. Bom, Gov. 
? Bom, Gov, Sél. XXV. 15, puts Shor Khan's death at 1791, and states that he is 
| its Shor K 
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father’s murderers. On this the Jamiédiirs seized and imprisoned 
him, and raised his uncle Shamsher Khan, then chief of the districts 
of Deess and Dhanera, to the chiefship. Meanwhile the British and 
Gaikwair Governments deeming it necessary to interfere in favour of 
the rightful heir, Captain Carnac, the Resident at Baroda, with the 
British and Géikwiir forces under the command of General Holmes, 
proceeded to Palanpur to restore Fateh Khin. On the way news 
was brought that, on the approach of the force to Pélanpur, the 
Jamiidairs intended to carry off Fateh Khan in order that his presence 
might give a sanction in the country to any Inwless measures it 
might suit their interests to pursue. General Holmes, in the hope of 
pros the carrying off of Fateh Khan, marched at once to 
"alanpur and threatened to assault the town unless Fateh Khin was 
immediately givenup. This threat cansed the surrender of Fateh 
Khin, which was shortly followed by that of Shamsher Khin, and 
the town was given up, the Jamadirs flying to the hills, 

After much discussion regarding Shamsher Khin’s claims, it was 
decided to consolidate the interests of the rival claimants. On the 
22nd December 1813, Fateh Khan was invested with the chiefship 
of Palanpur, and Shamsher Khan, having no ‘issue, adopted him, 
and, except a small provision for a son of his own should one 
be born, made him heir to all his possessions including Deesa 
and coon It was Caer Sree a Shamsher Khin should 
manage the state and give his daughter in marriage to Fateh 
Khiin.’ From this to 1816 was a time of cuit Alabin cae 
between the uncle and nephew. About the end of 1816, Fateh 
Khin complained to the Resident at Baroda of his uncle’s conduct 
in alienating the revenues of the state and other MisManagement. 
Lieutenant Robertson was sent to Pilanpur to inquire into the 
Sea complained of. Both the parties were summoned to 
‘idhpur, about eighteen miles from Pélanpur, and a long inquiry 
showed that Shamsher Khan had, in several instances, rted 
from his agreement, and that since his ement the debts of the 
_ State had greatly increased, that since 1813 the Géikwir tribute of 

£4375 (Babashit Rs. 50,000) a year had remained unpaid, and that 
he had, without the consent of Fateh Khin, alienated about 100 
villages to his own distant relations thereby depriving the state of 
nearly £5000 (Rs, 50,000), or upwards of one-fifth of the yearly 
revenue. ‘lhe Agent also learnt that Shamsher Khén had Sicegtecen 
to take the life of the young chief, should he be deprived of the 
management of affairs. Lieutenant Robertson, having received 
instructions from the Resident, addressed a letter to Shamsher Khan, 
inthe name of the British Government, informing him that in 
consequence of his having failed in administering the affairs of the 
state according to his agreement, it was deemed essential, in order 
to secure the rights and interests of Fateh Kh&n, to deprive him of 
all authority. He was also told that any resistance to this measure 


oot J 


‘would deprive him of all claim to consideration and the chance of. 
retaining his authority over Deesa. On receiving this letter, 
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Shamsher Khiin, as a last resource, opened communication with 
Fateh Khan trying to persuade him that the British Government 
wished to benefit itself at their expense and that Fateh Khan would 
merely become their pensioner. He also promised at once to marry 
his daughter to him, a measure so long delayed by their narrels. 
This had the desired effect. Fateh Khan, in company with Shamsher 
Khan, secretly left the Agent’s camp and withdrew to Palanpur. 
On this Lieutentant Robertson returned to Baroda, and a force, 
under Colonel Elrington, was ordered against Pélanpur to enforce 
a scttlement of its affairs, and Captain Miles accompanied it to 
conduct the negotiations. On its approach on the 10th October, 
1817, Shamsher Khan with the Palanpur troops attacked the force, 
and after a slight skirmish retreated inside the walls. The town 
was then assaulted and carried. Shamsher Khin and his followers 
retired to the hills taking Fateh Khan with them. 

Being ee Shamsher Khén took refuge in the foreign 
territory of Nimaj (Neemuch), and Fateh Khén speedily submitted, 
and, in consideration of his youth and inexperience, was received 
into favour. Unable to manage the state he, a few days later, 
through the Gaikwar Government requested the British to allow 
him an English officer to control his affairs, and also that the Gdikwar 
Government would depute a respectable native as agent to help in 
revenue matters, and ensure the regular payment of the Gaikwir 
tribute. Both requests wereagrecd to. Captain Miles was appointed 
Political Agent; the villages alienated by Shamsher Khan were 
resumed; and an agreement was entered into by the chief! to 
subsidize 250 horse, to receive an agent from the Gaikwar in the 
confidence of the British Government, and to follow his advice, to 
ey the tribute punctually, and to protect no offenders against the 
British or Gaéikwar Governments, .A guarantee was also given to 
the state banker, and the chief placed ona fixed allowance, nemnuk, 
and the remaining income was not to be spent with the 








the remaining ince to be speny, excep eee 
sanction of the Political Superintendent. Next year (1819) | 


Shamsher Khén surrendered himself, and was given ume villages, 
yielding about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) a year, for his life. On his death 
in 1834 a provision to the amount of £600 (Rs. 600) a year was 
made for his widows. In 1822 Fateh Khan agreed to forbid the 
ransport of contraband opium through his tern 2 In 1848 the 
appointment of the Gaikwir's agent was abolished, and, six years 
later (1854), Fateh Khédn died leaving four sons, Zorawar Khan and 
Ahmad Khan by Shamsher Khén’s daughter, and Usman Khan and 
Sikandar Khiin by another wife. He was succeeded by #orawar 
Khin who gave the British much help in the mutiny of 1857. He 
died on the 28th August 1878 ond was succeeded by his son Sher 

The Diwén of Pélanpur, a first class chief, with full civil and 
criminal powers over all but British subjects, pays & yearly Gaikwar 
tribute of £4375 (Babdishai Ra, 50,000) and receives £50 (Rs. 500) 








1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 82-54, XXI. 
: Aitehison’s Treaties (1876), LV, 55, XXII. 
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from the Rina of Dénta in lien of an engagement cancelled by 
the British Government in 1848. He holds a patent, sanad, of 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute of eleven and a guard of 
honour. The military force of the state is 294 sam and 697 foot. 
British ph neMoass ne been of the greatest advantage to Palanpur. 












Instead of miserable anarchy and confnsion, it has aur | unbro ‘ 
peace, and has paid off its ruinously heavy load of de 

The following is the Palanpur family tree : | 
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(XL) Gharn! Khda (X11) Firos Khin called also Kamél Khia. 
(ted 1514), ij 

CUT.) Path oe (XI¥.) Mujéhia Khan, (XV) Salim hd 
(dled 16106). (stled 1709). 


(IVL) Kamél Khan 
(dine 1708). 
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Ra’dhanpur, including Samiand Manjpur, is bounded onthe north 
by Morvéda and Tervada; on the east by the Patan districts; om 
the south by Mandal and Jhinjuviida; and on the west by Varahi. 
Square in shape and about thirty-five miles across, it has an area of 
833 square miles, a population of 91,579 souls, or an average of 
109°9 to the square mile, and an estimated yearly revenue of from 
£50,000 to £60,000 (Bs. 5,00,000 - 6,00,000). 

The country is an open plain without hills and with few trees. 

_ Lying close to the Ran, during April, May, June and July the 
heat is very great. If rain falls, August and September are pleasant, 
although October and November are hot; December, January, 
February and March are delightful, with a much keener cold than 
in Palanpur. Rain generally falls during July, A and 
September, but the supply is small, lighter even than in Palanpur. 

Though with greater extremes of heat and cold than Palanpur the 
district is healthy. 

The Bands, that crosses the district, ia in the hot weather, too salt 
to drink. nore Pb fine built ponds hold water throughout the 
rer That at Vaghel, with steps all round, built by the Vaghela 

tajputs and in good repair, is probably the finest in Gujarit. The 

people trust for drinking water to the ponds, finding it even after 
they are dry, by digging in the beds. Near the surface the water 
is sweet; but the deeper down the more brackish it grows. In 
Ridhanpur, during the hot months, the people suffer much from 
want of water, and many move to Sami where all are supplied from 
its magnificent lake. Water is found from ten to thirty feet deep, 
but wells are usually dug in beds of ponds or streams. 

The three chief soils, sandy, black, and salt, yield all the common 
grains, Except vegetables no watered crops are grown. 

Rédbanpur, now held by the celebrated Babi family, who, ever 
since the reign of Humaiyun (1530-1556), have been prominent im 
Gujarit history, is said to have formerly belonged to the Vighelas, 
and to have been called Lundvéda after Vaghela Lunéji of the 
Sardhéra branch of that tribe. Subsequently, it was held as 6 fief 
under the Mubammadan kings of Gujarat, by Fateh Khén Baloch, 
and is said to have been named Rédhanpur after Rédhan Khan of 
that family, The first Babi that entered Hindustan was one who 
accompanied Humdéiyun. After the time of Akbar, they were 
‘attached to Gujarat, where one Bahédur Khin Bébi was, in the 
reign of Shih sixes (1627 - 1658), aarp manager of Tharid 
and his son Sher Khén Babi was (1604 - 1657) sent to aid Prince 
Murad Baksh in the government of Gujarat! In 1663, he wis 
made manager, thanddr, of Chunval.* In 1693, his son Jaffar Khan, 
whose talent and local influence gained him the title of Safdar 








| According to another account the founder of the family came from Iephah dhan in 
7 See aehered thes ica alte Muzatfar IIT. of Ahmedabad (1 1- 1572). 
Bom. wv. Sel. XV. 26 


1. Gov, XV, .26. The statement (ised) that the Jundgad family 1 
dacsamnal tees Secclnes of Sher Khan is incorrect. ‘The founder of the family was 
Sher Khin'e great grandson, Mubammad Babidur, also called Sher Khan. 
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Ehén and the charge of Ridhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, and Tervada, 
was deputy governor of Pitan and eleven years later (1704), 
rovernor of Bijapur. In 1706, he was made governor of Pitan.! 
is 60m Khiin Jahin or Khinji Khan, with the title of Jawéin Mard 
Khin, was, in 1715, appointed governor of Radhanpur,! and, in 1725, 
of Patan. Four years later,’ while governor of Petlad, dying by the 
hand of a Koli of Bélor, his eldest son Kamiéil-ud-din Khan was 
given the title of Jawin Mard Khan, and his second son Muhammad 
Anwar, the title of Safdar Khan, with the charge of Rédhanpur, 
Sami, Munjpur, Thardd, Tervdda and Varihi,and 15,000 acres (30,000 
bighaa) of find in an islet in the Ran.* 

During the next twenty-five ~e (1729-1744), Jawan Mard 
Khén was one of the strongest of the Gujarit nobles, and, at the 
same time, a branch of the house established itself at Junigad 
in Kathiiwdr and at Bélisinor in the Rewa Kéutha, ‘The found 
of the Junigad honse, who was also the first Babi of Balasinor, 
was Muhammad Bahiidur, otherwise known as Sher Khin. In 
1730, Jawin Mard Khéin was appointed governor of Vadnagar, and 
three years later of Viramgém. From aot: he was, in the 
next year, transferred to Kadi and Bijapur, and, in 1738, was sent 
to Patan, his brother Zoriwar Khin getting Kherilu instead of 
Parintij. About 1743, Jawan Mard Khén began to aspire to the 
post of Viceroy. . He was already laying claim to the revenue of the 
district round Ahmedabad, when Fida-ud-din, who had, by a forged. 
order, usurped the viceroyalty, appointed Jawin Mard Khén his 
deputy. Soon after, Fida-ud-din’stroops mutinied and he fled leaving 
Jawin Mard Khéin in possession of the city. Jawin Mard Khan 
now usurped the viceroyalty, and opposed and defeated the next two 
Viceroys, Muftakhir Khan and Fakhr-ud-daulah. A third Viceroy 
Mahéraija Vakhatsing never took up his appointment, 

In 1753, while Jawin Mard Khin and his brother 4oriwar Khin 
were Pe tribute in Sabar KAntha, Raghundthriv Peshwa and 
Diméji Gaikwar suddenly a before Ahmedabad. Hastening 
by forced marches, Jawan Mard Khiin reached Ahmedabad and by 
night succeeded in entering the city. After a most brilliant defence, 

funds failed him and he was forced to surrender, It was 
agreed that, for himself and his brothers, Jawin Mard Khan should 
receive, free from any Maratha claim, the districts of Patan, 
tt ek Sami, Manjpur, Visalnagar, Thardad, Kheralu, Radhanp 
with Tervada, and Bijipur, and that one of Jawén Mard Khan's 
brothers should serve the Marathis with 800 horse and 500 foot, 
the expenses of the force erie apy the Marithis. It was 
at the same time agreed that the Marithis should give Jawin 
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Mard Khiin the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), besides presenting 
him with an elephant and other articles of value! In 1755, 
driven by Momin Khin from Ahmedabad, the Mardthis called 
Jawin Mard Khin to their aid. Coming from Pitan he helped 
the Marithas, and, in 1757, after the surrender of the city again 
retired to Pitan. After the death of Jawan Mard Khin, Damaéji 
Gaikwir, in 1765, succeeded in wresting from his sons Gaz-ud-din 
and Nazm-ud-din, Pitan, Visalnagar, Wadnagar, Bijipur, and 
Kherilu, leaving them only Ridhanpur, Sead, Menino Tharad, 
Tervida, and two villages in Pitan, Danora and Palipur.? 

Sami and Munjpur were kept by Gaz-nd-din Khan, and 
Rédhanpur, Thariid, and Tervida by his brother, who, dying child- 
lesa in 1787, the districts lapsed to the elder brother. Gaz-ud-din 
Khan had two sons, Sher Khin and Kamil-nd-din Khan. On his 
death in 1815, the elder son kept Radhanpur and the younger, Sami 
and Munjpur. TTharid and Tervada seem to have been lost, 

Shortly after his accession, under the advice of Captain Carnac, 
Resident at Baroda, Sher Khin made a treaty with the Gaikwar. 
In this the Gaikwar, though he could not meddle with the internal 

nagement of HKadhanpur, was empowered, under the advice 
and mediation of the British Government, to control its external 
relations and to help the Nawab in defending his state from 
foreign invasion. During the next five or six years, the Nawib, 
finding himself powerless to check the raids of the Khosis and 
other Sind marauders, sought the help of the British Government, 
and offered to pay his share of the cost of crushing the banditti. 
Help was at once given. In 1819, Colonel Barklay expelled the 
marauders from all parts of Gujarat; and Major Miles who 
accompanied him as Political Agent, by the ordera of the Bombay 


Government, negotiated an Shae with the Nawib. Under the 
Nawa 


terms of this agreement the b bound himself not to harbour 
robbers, plunderers, or enemies of the British Government; to 
accompany the British troops with all his forces ; and to pay a yearly 
tribute in proportion to his means. On the 18th February 1522 the 
yearly tribute was for five years fixed at a sum of £1700 
(Rs, 17,000). Itcontinued in force for three years, when (26th July 
1825) the Court of Directors, deeming the state unable to pay so 
large a sum, remitted it in full. Tribute has never again been 





Kamdal-ud-din Khan, dying in 1824, his elder brother succeeded 
to the estate and died in 1825. He was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son Zorawar Khan, a child of three years old, Sardér Bibi, the second 
wife of the late Nawab, being appointed regent. When of age, in 





1 Watson’ At, 141,149. This mont bearing date 1756 is in the possession 
Mer paatly ee 


Se an. fa XXX. 27. The deed of grant by the son of Diamaji bearing date 
1770 is in possession of the Nawdb. 


1 Aitchison's Treaties (1976), IV. 68, XXV. 
4 “Aitchison's Treaties (1876), 1¥,-68, XXVI. 
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1837, Zoriwar Khan was entrusted with the management of the 
state, and, after rulin; for fifty Vera, WHS, in October 1 B74, suc eed S| 
by hia eldest son Bismuilla Khan, the present chief, now ait 
thirty-seven years of age. He is a first class chief with full civil 


and criminal powers over all but British es io He holds a 


patent, sanad, of adoption, a id is entitled to a salute of eleven guns 
and toa guard of honour. The military force of the state consists 
of 248 horse and 362 foot. 


The following is the Radhanpur family tree : 


Sher Khén, 
(I.) Satter Khan. Mubdiriz Khan, Musaffar Khan. 


(Gelder K hin). 





(11.) Khanji Khdn or Khan Jahdn 
Gavia Mart Khia L) 


(died 1729). 





(LIL) Kamél-nd-ain Khan : ean 
(Jawin Mard Khan IT.) Zordwar Khan. Anwar Khdn. 


(IV,) Gaz-ud-din Khin = Najm-ud-din Khdn. 
(idied 1813). 


(V.) Sher khan Kamil-ud-din Khan. 
(died 1825). 


(VL) ae Khan 
woePialiag 
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(VIL) Bismilla Khin Fateh Jang. Murtaza Khan. Nadoyiti Kbdo, 


The Homan numerals show the order of succession, 


Thara’d is bounded on the north by Mérwér, on the east by 
Palanpur, on the south by Diodar and Suigém, and on the west by 
Vay. It has an area of 644 square miles, a population of 44,510 


souls, or an average of 69°11 to the square mile, and, including 


Morviida, an estimated gross yearly revenue of £3500 (Rea. 85,000). 
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The land, though generally flat, is in parts waving, without trees — 


of any size, but covered here and there with low brushwood. 





il, May and June, and colder in January and February only. 
ee ee ee sae tc) toch tha ae ae 

There are no rivers. But there isa good store of ponds and 
reservoirs, many of them, in average years, holding water till March. 


eee cual less temperate than in Pélanpur; it is hotter in 


a 


29 


The hot season’s water-supply is drawn entirely from wells from 


seventy-five to 120 feet deep, 


The soil is poor and sandy, yielding but one crop a year, and, 
from the want of rivers and the great depth of the water-bearing 
strata, is entirely dependent on the rainfall. 

Thariid is said to have cy Sagar belonged to Parmér Rajputs, 


and to this day many Parm 


of the Suvir and Kalma clans are 


found in subordinate positions in the Tharad villages. According 
to a Jain account, the last of the Parmir line became a convert to 
the Jain faith, and resigned his chiefdom to his sister's son, the 
Chohiin of Niidol. Others say that the Chohin killed his maternal 
uncle and usurped the chiefdom. The Chohins, with the title of 
Rana, ruled at Tharid for about six gene fill, im the reign 


of Rana Punjaji, pee were attack 
‘capital stormed, an 


by th 
their chief slam.! 


e Muhammadans, their 


became a Muhammadan holding, and for several generations a 
family with the patronymic Multani ruled as proprictora, jaghirdars, 
‘and commandants, thanddrs. As civil sdministrators of an isolated 
‘crown holding, they were invested with the title of Diwiin, and this 
title, though not recognised by the British Government, continues 


to the present day. 


This Muhammadan conquest probably took place in the reign, 
either of Muhammad Shahib-ud-din Ghori (1174-1206) or of Kutb- 
‘ud-din Fibak (1206-1210). In the latter monarch’s reign, the 
change of one from Léihor to Delhi, and his numerous wars, made 


the Multani 


mily’s position very diificult, ‘That they were able to 


hold their own was due to the sid of a family of Naiks, who, 


originally Chohins, had become converts to Islim, In return for 


their services, the Naik family received the grant of several villages 
_ which they still hold, At this time the smaller estates were chiefly 
in the hands of vassals of the Gohil and Parmér clans. Kubhiira 
‘and Ledin were held by Chohins; Duva, Roha, and Tithgam by 
the Bhilria Vighelas of Bhilrigad; Eta and other villages by the 
descendants of Chibdia Briéhmans who held them from the Rathods 


of Kanouj, and the rest by owners of who 
After the Musalmin conquest af Thardd, 


mn scarce & trace remains 


the wife of ‘Réna Punjéji, . 


a Sodhi by caste, fled with her infant son to her father’s house at 
‘Pérkar. On growing up, her son Mee returning to Tharid in 
1244 built a well, wav, and, successfully beating off the attacks of 
the Multdnis, took the title of Rana, and, after his well, called hia 






eh arid slowly d the 
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account saya that the Chohin Kajpote 
ged Makeeaisdens. 


town Viiv. His descendants rule there to this day. 
Compared with that of the Multéni family, the cause of the Viiv 
’ Réna was popular, and though for fear of drawing on themselves 
r, they dared not attempt to win 


over many of the 


powerful chiefdom. Their 
Tharad holdings, turnmg 





ven out by the Rathods 
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out the Gohil Suvér and Kalma gan bat continuing to hold 
their estates from Tharéd whose ruler they probably p vitiated 
with gifts, nazarinds. In this way moat of the sraller Thard : 
fiefs fell into the hands of Nadola Chohiins, cadets of the Viv house 
or of the old Rénds of Tharad by whom they are still held. 

On the rise of the Musalm4n dynasty of Ahmedabad (1403), the 
Multdni family became their vassals. Fader on Fateh Khan Baloch, 
one of the chief Gujarat nobles, held Terviada and Raédhanpur, 
ousting the Multéni family who sank into obscurity, and now have 
only the Thardd village of Kothigam. 

When, about 1700, the Jhélori family were driven from Jhélor 
and settled at Se a Firot Khan Jhélori obtained the chief 

wer at Thardd. This lasted only a short time, About 1730, 

*haréd was given to Jawin Mard Khan Babi of Radhanpur. Very 
soon after, when Abhayasing (1730-1797) wns Viceroy, the Babi was 
turned out, and in his placeadeputy wns stationed at Thardd.' The 
next ruler of Thardd was Chohin Jetmalji,a cadet of the Vav house, 
who established himself there in 1736. In the following year, 
Vajrajji, the head of the Viiv house, fearing that Jetmalj might prove 
a das rons rival, invited Bahédur Khén of Palanpur to oust him. — 

idur Khén agreed, and, driving out Jetmalji, kept the chiefship 
in his own hands. Within a few years (about 1740), the district 
was given either a8 an estate, jaghirdéri, or as a charge, faujdan, 
to Nawab Kamél-ud-din Khan, till, in 1759, he handed it over fo ~ 
Vighola Kanji, chief of Morvada, one of the supporters of the Babi 
family. ‘This Kanji belonged to the Sardhéra branch of the 

Vighela tribe who took their name from the conquest of Sardhargac 
in Saurishtra.2 A man of much talent and strength Kanji, before 
his death (1786), succeeded in making himself independent of his 
former pete He was succeeded by his brother Harbhamji. 
About this time (1819), Tharid being mach harassed and almost 
unpeopled by the raids of Khosis an other desert plunderers, the 
chief Harbhamji prayed the British Aevepnaiene tial him, offering 
to pay a share of the cost. In 1820, after the Khosis had been 
driven out, the chief entered into an agreement similar to t mado 
with Rédhanpur, and, on the 14th February 1821, it. ware wide 










had increased one-half, when one-third of the merease was to be 
ng In 1823 Harbhamji died and was succee by Karansing 

I'wo years later (1825), the state was freed from tribute, and in 
1826 a further agrocment, partly in supersessi of the former one, 
was signed and delivered to the British Government, wherein the 
chief agreed to allow no Kolis, Rajputs, or armed men of other — 
districts to live in his territory ; to give up to the British and Baroda | 
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Governments any robbers or peace-breakers who sought shelter in 
his domain ; to aid the British forces in the suppression of robbers ; 
to keep the public peace and wage no private war; to refer all 
disputes to the British Government; and to be responsible for 
irregularities committed in the neighbouring British or Géikwar 
territories by the Koli, Rajput, or other inhabitants of his district.' 

In 1859 Karansing died and was succeeded by Khengirsing, the 
present chief, now (1879) forty-three years of age. He has the 
mowers of a first class magistrate and civil jurisdiction up to £1000 
Rs, 10,000)2 The military force of the state is fifty horse and 
thirty foot. 


Ka'nkrej, stretching for about thirty-five miles along both banks 
of the Bands, is bounded on the north by Palanpur, on the east by 
the Gaikwar districts, on the south by Radhanpur, and on the west 
by Tervada and Diodar. It hasan area of 507 square miles, a 
population of 87,771 souls. or on an- average 74°49 to the ny re 
2 and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
Flat, open, and fairly wooded, its climate is much the same as that 
of Palanpur, The Bands runs through tho district, and though 
during the hot weather its bed is usually dry, water is plentiful 
in most places from thirty to forty feet below the surface. It is 
generally raised by the leather bag, kos. The soil, sandy in some 
places and black in others, yields the usual rain and watered cold- 
weather crops. 

Kiinkrej contains twenty-six distinct estates, held by Kol 
“‘Thakardés, most of them Rajputs, who have intermarried with 
‘Kolis. Among them some families are Solankis, some Chohans, 
‘some Vaghelis, andsome Parmérs. The mag Safa most important 
estate is Thara, whose chiefs are Vighela Kolis, originally of the 
Sardhéra Véghela tribe mentioned in the Tharéd sketch, It is 
“worthy of remark that these V4 rhelis, though at one time degraded, 

have, by marrying into Rajput hous and refusing to eat with their 
brethren the Vaghela Kolis, been re-admitted into the Rajput 
‘class. Some chiefs of unblemished descent might refuso to eat with 
them. But they have a better tribal position than the Jiidejés, 
‘and find no difficulty in getting im marriage the daughters of 
_ There is much sameness in the history of these estates. Khamboi 
‘may be taken as a representative. In 1400 (8. 1456-57) an army 
| arate? Prins Ahmad Shah, the founder of Ahmedabad, marched 

against the Solanki chieftains of Kalrigad, two to three miles 
north-east of Becharéji. ‘The fight was long and hard, but in the end 
the Solanki chieftains Tejmalji, Sarangji, and Vejroji were slain and 
‘the fortress stormed. On the victor’s side, forty-two nobles among 
them Moghal Ali Khan, 1300 men, and seventeen ele hants wero 


slain. The descendants of the Kalrigad Solankis settled in different 















1 Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV. 61, 62, XXVIII 
‘powers of » third clas magistrate and civil jurisdiction up to | (Bs. 2 
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Chapter XIII. places. Some went to Khemat now under Palanpur, some to 
States. Diarecap, some to Virpur, and others to the Sagvada, while one 
a scttled at Rupavatinagri. When Vejroji fell before Kalrigad, his 
RAED. wife Anopbéi, a Devri Rajput of the Sirohi stock, being pregnant, 
fled with 125 horse and many followers, of whom the chiet were, 

Sukhra Virchand the minister, Harivalab o goldsmith, Vasrim a- 
barber, Vela a potter, and Dado the family priest. They fled to the 
Ovhar forest, which stretched for miles round where Oghar Thali 
now stands, and there founded a village, calling it Dudosan after 
Dudo, the family priest. Sukhra Virchand the minister built a 
well, and to the east of the village a temple of Mahidevy. Ram 
Anopbéi also built a well and gave birth to a son called Vonidas, 
who, when he grew up, gathered $00 horsemen, and, under the name 
of Mohologi, took to a life of plunder. When he had laid waste 
some forty-two villages, the village headmen, with lhghted stoves on 
their heads in token of submission, besought Ahmad Shah, who was 
now on the throne, for aid. Ahmad Shih sent an army to Dudosan, 
where, with their hands bound in token of submission, Sukhra 
Virchand, Dudo, Agra the headman, and others came to meot ~ 
: them. -Ahmad Shah ordered them to produce Venidis and they 
did so, but to hide his origin passed him off as a Koli Thaker, 
Ahmad Shah forced him to marry Ratanbéi, daughter ofa Koli 
Thakor of Tervada, and then gave him the twelve villages o 
Dadosan, Réikhol, Khéra, Singla, Akhin, Mahiisan, Lodhi, Jélia, 
Charida, Kaélodhi, Vadin, and Valodu, Ahmad Shih 1 these 
villages in gift, and a copper plate deed and a writing, in the bard 

Anchla’s book, were drawn up. 

Venidas had three sons by his Koli bride, Vajaréjji, Jesoji, and 
Nanoji. Jesoji left Dudosan and came to Khamboi, where he built 









four wells, His descendants are called iis, Nénoji 
served Ahmad Shih and was exceedingly useful to him im settling 


the Kinkrej and Chunvil, and received from him Arnivéda, and 
twelve villages. His descendants are called Arnivadiis. Jesoji of 
Khamboi had three sons, Bhimoji, Khemoji, and Khadalji. Bhimoji- 
and Khemoji having typing Chunval, Ahmedabad troops were 
sent aguinst them and they were forced to submit, Bhimoji had 
one son, Sundarji, and lis brother Khemoji had four, Udayraj 
Udoji, Bhirmalji, and Kaénarji. Udo leaving Khamboi. founded 
Arduvida, Sundarji had three sons, Bharmoyji, Napoji, and Mepaji. 
The descendants of Ndpoji were called Vasménis and those of 
Mepaji, Khokhinis. The connection of Kankre] with the British 
Government dates from 1819-20, whenthe Mahi Kantha Agency 
wasformed, Itcontinued part of the Mahi Kantha till, in 1844, on 
account of its nearness to Pélanpur, it was transferred to the 
Palanpur Saperintendency. =i 
Sa'sTALren, Sa'ntalpur, in the rainy season an island in the Ran, and 
Cua’penart, the strip of land tothe east of Sintalpor, are bounded 
on the north by Suigim and Morviida,on the east by Ridhanpurand 
Varabi, and on the south and west bythe Ran. Abont thirty-seven 
miles long and seventeen broad, they have an area of 440 square 
miles, a population of 18,193 souls or on anaverage 41-34 tothesquare 
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‘Devising, now (1879) forty-two years old, and 


water th 2 : : 
of which there are many, with a free, though somewhat brackish, 


mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £3500 (Rs. 35,000). 
Flat and open, the climateis almost the same as in Réidhanpur. There 


‘are no rivers, but many ponds, which im average seasons hold water 


till March. During the hot season, water is drawn from wells 
generally from five to twenty feet deep. None of the three soils, 
clayey, sandy, and black, y lds more than one crop of common 
grain a year, Natural salt, ghésia, is formed in large quantities. 


The proprietors of Santalpur and Chidchat are Jédeja Rajputs. 
According to the local history, before the Jadejés came Séntalpur 
was held by Turks, probably a colony from Sind. After them came 
the Jhalis, one of whom founded and gave his name to the village of 
Sintalpnr. Séntal Jhdla married a sister of Lundji Vaghela, the 
conqueror of Gidi and Radhanpur, but, offending Lundji, was attacked 
by him and slain. Séntalpur did not long continue under Vaghela 
rule. Late the son of Lunaji was driven out by Rao Khengarji 
of Cutch (1548-1585) who took both Santalpur a Chadchat. 

Cha‘dchat is said to take its name from the Chivad or Chad 
branch of the Parmar tribe who conquered the district, till then 
occupied by Turks, probably the same who settled at Santalpur. 
This tribe was alterwards known in history as the Chivad Raj 
though in reality a sub-division of the ancient tribe of Parmérs. 
Five Chadchat villages were wrested from the Jadejis by 
Vighela Kanji of Morvada and annexed to his domain. These states 
are divided amongst a number of chiefs, the pow ag of whom are 

ikhéji, twenty-seven. 
They have the powers of third class magistrates and civil jurisdiction 
up to £25 (Rs. 250). These states made agreements with the 
British Government similar to the Radhanpur agreement of 1820 
and the Tharad agreement of 1826. The agreement now in force is 






dated 3rd January 1827. ‘They have also signed the agreement 
forbidding the transit of opium. 


Wa'v stretches from north to south about thirty-five, and from cast 
to west about fifteen miles. Bounded on the north by Sachor in 


‘Marwiir, on the east by Thardd, on the south by Suigam, and on the 


west by the Ran, Vav has an area of $60 square miles, a population 
of 25,081 soula or on an average 64°11 to the square mile, and 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of £3000 (Rs, 30,000). Like 
Tharad, Viiv is a flat plain, sandy, except on the west, where the soil 
is hard and clayey. ‘The climate does not differ from that of 
Rédhanpur. There are no rivers, but in average years ponds hold 

Tl March. During the hot scason water is drawn from wells 
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eupply. The sandy soil ‘alds only one crop a year, and that of 
eo qrain. : ‘ quantities of natural salt, ghdsia, are formed 





in all the Ran pans, but its export 1s forbidden. 


‘elaimn aaied weit Pruthurdj, the Chohin king of Delhi, who was 


scfoated and slain by the Afghéns in 1193. After many turns of 
fortune, Dedhrav, driven out of Nandol, settled at Tharad, then 
under the Anhilvada kings. Raua Punjdji, the seventh in descent 


States. 
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from Dedhriv, was killed in battle, and his son Raina Vajoji, stripped 
of the Tharad estates,' built the town of Viv. From the founder 
of Vav, the present Rana Umedsing is eighteenth in descent. The 
origin and nature of the relations between Vav and the British 
Government differ little from those of Tharid. Harassed by the 
Khosés and other marauders, this state, in 1819, sought. and received 
the aid of the British Government, and in the following year (1820) 
became bound by the same agreement as that concluded with the 
Raidhanpur state in 1820. Freed from the payment of trilute in 
1826, the chief, on the 29th August of that year, signed an agreement 
like that at the same time concluded with the Tharid state. This 
remains in force to the present day. The present chief Rana 
Umedsing, eighteenth in descent from the founder of Viv, is 1879) 
thirty-one years old, and has the powers of a second class magistrat 
and civil jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs, 500), The military force is 
thirty horse and twenty foot. 

Va'ra‘hi, bounded on the north by Chiidchat, on the east by 
Rédhanpor, on the south by the Ran, and on thé-~west by Santalpur, 


about twenty-five miles long and ten broad, hasan area of 204 


square miles, a population of 20,096 souls or an averag: of 95°50 
$d Hho ‘sqance sifle, and. sar weliiantod gross y revenue of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000). In appearance and climate Virihi differs we from 
Rédhanpur. Tho Bands runs through the district frdm east. to 
west, but is dry except after very heavy rains in the Abu and other 
eastern hills. There are many poor and, a3 ot Rédhanpur, when 
they are dry, water is found by digging in their beds and inthe beds 
of streams, Only near the surface is the water good. There are three 
eoils, sandy, black, and, towards the Ran, salt. The two former 
yield a yearly crop of one of the common grains, with a good deal 
of cotton, and much excellent wheat, grown as in Rédhanpur 
without watering. In the western lands much natural salt, ghasia, 
is formed. But its sale is forbidden, the chief being compensated 
for his loss of revenue. 


This estate was formerly held by the Ravniis from whom it was 


wrested by its present Jat holders. These Jats, originally inhnbitanta 
of Balochistan and Makran, are said to have come in 711 with the 


army of Muhammad Kasim, and settled at Vanga in Sind. It is 
said thata Sind ruler sought to force into his harem two of Malik 
Umar Khan's danghters, and that the Jats resisting were attacked 


and forced to fy to Cutch. Finding no shelter, they fled to 
Kathidwair where the Parmérs of Muli helped them. In return for 





e the Jats the district of Bajana in Jhali r tho 
thidwir Agency. Afterwards they got leave to attack Mandal, 
and took it after some days fighting. Before long, falling into 
disfavour with the Ahmedabad government, Mandal was taken from 
them, and the family was spilt into many branches,. of which the 


their services at the siege of Chimpéner (1484), Mahmnd B 


chief were Malik Haidar Khan's at Bajéna, Malik Lékha’s at Sitépur 


1 Bom Gor, Sel aXY, dl, Bee abore, "' Thardd”, 
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and Vanod, and Malik Isdji’s at Valivda. Malik Isiji, called in to 
settle a quarrel between Révnids Godar and Likha of Varahi,’ took 
advantage of their dissensions to slay the one and drive away the 
other, who, after holding out for some time in the village of npg Coan 
fled to Konmer Katiri in Chor Vaghar, and settled there. The 
Ravnids, who stayed in Vardhi, were given the villages of Mehmud- 
abad, Javantri, and Antarnes, while Malik Isfiji assumed the 
chiefdom of Varihi. 

The Jata have always been fond of robbery and plunder, and 
before the time of Britishrule, were notorious freebootera, plundering 
even to the walls of Ahmedabad, and forcing their weaker 
neighbours to buy their forbearance and protection by a money 

ayment known as vol, In the time of Nawib Sher Khan of 
Radhan pur, it became necessary to put down their excesses, ar 
order of the Peshwa’s government they were attacked in 1812 and 
defeated, and their chief Umar Khan taken prisoner and sent to 
Rédhanpur? Afterwards, escaping from confinement, the Nawab, 
in 1815, confirmed him in his possessions, Since then, under the 
British Government, they have given up raiding and robbing, but 
are still quarrelsome and fond of going to law, 

“‘Thékor Shidéd Khan died in 1847, leaving three widows, two of 
whom were brought to bed of sons eight months after his death. 
The legitimacy of the children was queationed by the next of kin; 
ut their proofs failed, and Umar Khan, the elder child was named 
chief, id his estate managed by the Political Superintendent. 
Umar Khan, now (1879) about thirty-two years old, is still chief. 
(ft has power to imprison for fifteen days and fine up to £2 10s. 

Rs. 25). 

Relations between the petty state of Varéhi and the British 
Government date from the year 1819. In 1820, its chief signed an 

‘reament like that hacen into by the Nawéb of Raédhanpur; in 
1822, he agreed to stop the transit of opium; and in 1826 was freed 
from tribute on the same terms as those accepted by the Thardd 





Diodar, bounded on tho north b Tharéd, on the east by 
Kéankrej, on the south by Bhébhar and ‘Torvida, and on the west by 
Suigim and Tharid, about twelve miles long and twenty-five 
broad, has an area of 240 square miles, a population of 19,701 souls 
or an average of 82°08 to the square mile, and an esti 1 
gross yearly revenue of £2500 (Rs. 25,000). A flat sandy plain, 
covered with low brushwood, in climate it differs little from 


Rédhanpur. There are no rivers, but in average seasons its ponda 
hold water till March. The rather brackish hot-weather supply is 


There is no irrigation. The sandy soil yields only one crop of the 
commoner grains. 


1 Another account states that the Jata gnined possession of Vardhi from the 
# Hom. Gov, Sel. XXV, 33. The date 1513 seeme doubtful as, according to the 
same account, Sher Khan did not succeed till 1515 (Ditto, 27). 
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Chapter XIII. Diodar is held by the Bhilria Vaghelis,' who, on the overthrow of 
States. Rajput power in Patan, took (1297) Bhilri, now under Palanpur, 
me for some prenerations held iti. Driven out by the Musalmans, 
Diobar, they, in turn, held Samay in Kainkrej, Munjpur in Radhanpur, and 

Tervida in Tharid, and, again ousted by the Musalmiéns, took 
Diodar, Once an estate of eighty-four villages, Diodar is not now 
more than half ita former size, much of it having passed to the 
Kiankrej and Bhibhar Kolis. In the famine of 1786 the district waa 
deserted, the chief with his family seeking a maintenance elsewhere, 
Panjdji, one of the Bhéyid, took service with the Nawab of 

: Raidhanpur, and giving much satisfaction, was helped by the Nawab 

‘ to win back the Diodar district from the Kolis, who had taken 

it when the Vigheldis left. Punjéji, at considerable expense, 

re-established some of the villages, and, in the absence of the elder 
branch, usurped its rights, and refused to restore them on the 
return of the chief. The complaint was brought before Colonel 

Miles in 1828, but, as the usurpation dated from before the 

establishment of British authority, the elder branch was not tere 

but only provided with a maintenance. The district was | 





4 by the two sons of Pu iiaiis Akhesing and Chindéji, who were 
considered the chiefs of Diodar, in supersession of the elder branch. 

’ Akhesingand Chindaji have died, and Maluji, son of Akhesing, and 

é Bhopatsing, grandson of Chiindéji, are the present Thikors. They 

‘ have the powers of third class magistrates and civil jurisdiction up 

4 to £25 (Rs. 250). 

= The state has entered into engagements with the British 

.. Government similar to the Réadhanpor engagement of 1820 and the 

- Tharid engagement of 1826. It has also signed an agreement 

- forbidding the transit of opium through its territory. 

Sciam. Suiga’m is bounded on the north and east by V4v, on the south 


by Chidchat, and on the west by the Ran. About twenty miles 
long and eight broad, it has an area of 161 square miles, & 
, population of 10,104 souls or an average of 62°75 to the squure 
mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £1000 (Ra. 10,000). 
Tho district is fat and open with a climate much like that of 
: Rédhanpur. It has no rivers but many ponds that in average 
seasons hold water till March. The hot-weather water supply 13 
from wells, brackish and rather scanty, but found at a depth of not 
more than fifteen feet. The soil, sandy and salt, yields only poor 
crops of the common aa Natural galt, ghidsia, is formec 
large quantities on the R 
The Suigém Talukdirs are sprung from Pachinji, the youngest 
aon of Réen Sanger of Viv, who, im 1569 (5. 1625), founded the 
village of Suigam, naming it after Sui, a Rabari by caste, who lived 
there. Réjsiji, one of Pachénji’s descendants, founded the estate, 








' These Bhilria Vaghelds once owned Tervada, a small district in the possession of 
Bou. Gov, Sel. XXV. 45, 
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Kumbbarka and other villages from the Jnts. The heads of the 
family, Thikors Bhupatsing and Nathaji, have under them a large, 
almost independent, body of cadets, formerly noted freebooters and 
allies of the Khosds, but now for fifty years an orderly peasantry. 
This state’s relations with the British Government are fixed by the 
' terms of the agreements of 1820 and 1826, the same as the 
_ Rédhanpor agreement of 1820 and the Thardd agreement of 1826. 
 Perva'da is bounded on the north by Diodar, on the east by 
Kankrej, on the south by Radhanpur, and on the west by Bhabhar. 
. About fifteon miles long and eighteen broad, it has an area of 100 
‘square miles, a population of 7355 souls or an average of 73°33 to 
the square mile, and an estimated ein gross revenue of £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). Flat and open with low brushwood in a fow places, 
it haa, like other districts close to the Ran, a light rainfall, a bracing 
cold weather, and a hot season of scorching winds, The common 
forms of sickness are the same as in Palanpur. Though without 
rivers the district is well supplied with ponds. Well water, brackish 
towards the north, is found from thirty to seventy-five feet deep. 
Tho soil, sandy and in places black, yields only one common grain 
crop. There are no watered lands, and much is used only for 
_ Tervaéda, once the chief town of a large district, was, along with 
the neighbouring estate of Diodar, held by the Bhilria Vaghelas. 
Under the Ahmedabad Sultans, Tervade together with Radhanpor, 
Morvi, Sami, Monjpor Kankrey, Sintalpar, and Thardid, came into 
the hands of Fateh Khin and Rustam Khin Baloch, mombers of 
ore of the most powerful families of Gujarat nobles. With Tervada 
as their head quarters, the Baloch family continued to hold these 
lands till, early in the eighteenth confury, they were taken by 
Nawab Kamdl-ud-din Khan Babi, and confirmed to him by the 
Viceroy Mubariz-ul-Mulk (1723 - 1730). The present Baloch 
holders? claim to be the descendants of the old Baloch family; this 
the Radhanpor chief donies, stating that they are soldiers of fortune 
who owe their rise to his house. But aa he brings forward no 
evidence to support his statement, it seems probable that the claim 
of the Tervida fomily is well founded? During the eighteenth 
eentury, besides the parts made over to the Babi family, much of 
the Tervada estate was filched away from the weakened head of the 
_ honse by his Koli and other marauding neighbours. Of the former 
104 Tervaéda villages only sixteen remain. These were, in 1822, 
confirmed to Baloch Khin, the father of the present chief Thikor 
on Khan, as the Nawib of Radhanpur failed to disprove his 
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—elaim. Thaikor Nathu Khan is now (1879) forty-nine years old and 

has the powers of a third class magistrate and civil jurisdiction up 
to £35 50). The state has entered into the three regular 
819, 1822, and 1826. 












a Ty aia inp jon of Tervdda rigs th came from Sind. From the 
fire ile spent Aes ve attached themselves oe Beste et ing an “Ev 
ramen : t . were re hea bel afterwards Moye ma bl: ir? in Keep a 
rict in order, and ee ek pr olan tieny of iia to enrich themeeclveca at 
sxpense of their master, tha Nawab of Radhanpur. Bom. Gov, Sel, XXV. 
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Morva'da, bounded on the north by Suigim, on the east by 
Tervada, and on the south and west by Chidchat and Santalpur, 
has an area of ninety-six square miles, with population of Gollb 
souls or an average of 68°74 to the square mile. Its revenue ia 
included in the revenues of the Thardid state.! A flat sandy plam, 
with a fow large trees near the villages and but little brushwood or 
bush, the climate does not differ from that of Tharid, Thero are 
no rivers, but many ponds which in average seasons hold water till 
March. During the bot season the poe depend on their wells. 
Water is found within a few feet of the surface, and is raised ina 
leather bag, kos. As in Tharid, the soil is poor and sandy, Very 
little grain, but a large quantity of vegetables, is grown from 
Morvéda is said formerly to have belonged to Turks and to have 
been conquered from them by Chivda Rajputs, who in 1479 (5. 
1535), were expelled by Visaldev, a descendant of Lundji Vaghela? 
It is still in tho possession of the Véghela house of ‘Tharad, the 
lineal descendants of Visaldev. | . 
Bha'bhar is bounded on the north by Diodar, on the east and 
south by Tervada, and on the west by Suigim and Tharéd. About: 


ten miles long and nine broad, it has an area of seventy-two square 
miles, a population of 5659 souls or an average of 78°59 to the — 


uare mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £250 
(its. 2500), Flat with much brushwood, the climate is like that, of 
Palanpur. There are some ponds, but in the hot season, water 18 — 
almost entirely drawn from wells from thirty to fifty feet deep. 
The soil, chiefly sandy, yields only one crop of the common grains. 

Bhabhar, held by Koli Thikardis, has a history closely like that 
of the Kainkre] estates. Shey pet y part of the Tervida district, it 
was taken in isc by Rath 
advantage of the prevailing anarchy, to establish the vil 


Bhabhar, and by degrees to gain possession of the deserted ‘lst is 
of Tervada, At present, under two nominal chiefs, the village lands! 


parcelled among a large body of cadets, bhdyid, who ‘eon: 


their = connection with the parent stem think themselves — 
t, and submit to no control from their senior branches. — 
when the chief — 


indepen 
British relations with Bhibhar date from 182 


signed an agreement like the Rédhanpur agreement of the same 
date, and in 1826 an agreement with the same conditions as thot 








of Tharad. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 
Bhilrigad, an ancient seat of the Bhilora Vighelis, has marble 


rains of houses and wells. For years its ruins have been steadily Places of Interest. 


earried away and are gradually yppearing. Only a well or two 
and a few pillars are left above ground, though diggig brings to 
light beantiful marble carvings in a high style of art. 


Chandra’ vati, or Chandra'vali, in a waste forest tract’ about 
twelve miles south of mount Abu and a little more than twelve miles 
from the shrines of Amba Bhavini and Taringa, has the ruins of an 
ancient city said to have once been eighteen miles in cirenit.? Not 
far from one of the main lines of traffic between the coast and 
Up India, and midway between the shrines of Amba Bhavani 

amt Tésin on on the one hand, and Abu on the other, Chandrivati 
wis important both as a religious and a commercial centre. The 
remains of the old city, and the temples of Abn, show the wealth and 
taste of its merchants, and the talent of its architects and masons, and 
it was to the skill of Chandrivati weavers and dyers that, in after- 
times, the silks and calicoes of Ahmedabad owed most of their fame. 
Its ity seems to have lasted from the seventh to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. ‘Tradition gives it an earlier origin than 
Dhar, making it the metropolis of Western India, when the 
Parmar? was paramount lord to whom the nine castles of the 
desert were the grand subordinate fiefs.‘ In the seventh century, 
then subordinate to Dhar, it proved a place of refuge to Raja Bhoj, 
when, by some northern. invader, he wag forced to flee from his 
_ capital. ‘rom the Parmirs it was wrested by the Chohén chieftains of 
* Sirohi,* and, on the establishment of the Solanki dynasty of Anhilvida 








1 From Abu to Chandrivati, says Col. Tod (1822), the route runs t 
continuous forest and the site of the city ia overgrown wich Kraehe Wasiens 


i, 130. a 1623, except that moat of the ruins have disappeared, the state of 


mht i d remains unchanged. 
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(942) the rulers of Chandrévati became their vassals.! Theremaing — 
both at Chandrévatiand on mount Abu seem to pout to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries as the time of greatest wealth and splendour 
In 1197, its rulers Prahlidan and Dhdrivarsh, as feudatories to Bhim 
Dev IT. (1178 - 1243) of Anhilvada, encamping near Abn, attempted 
to hold the entrance into Gujarit against Kuth-ud-din Aibak (L192 
1210), Notwithstanding their strong position they were attacked, 
defeated, and put to flight. Great wealth fell mto the victors — 
hands, and, ot passed on and took Anhilvéda, it is probable that, — 
on his way, he plundered Chandrivati Kuthb-nd-din's expedition | 
waa little more than a passing raid,* and Dharivarsh’s son succeeded af 
him. He, or his successor, was about 1270 defeated and driven” 
out by the Chohins of Nadol, and they in turn about 1300 by tho 
Chohiins of Deora.’ Then (1804) came Ala-ud-din’s final conquest — 
of Gujarat, and Chandrivati, with Anhilviida as the centre of Musal- — 
mn power, lost almost all independence. Another hundred years 
2 its ruin. Inthe beginning of the fifteenth century, by — 
the founding of Sirohi (1405), Chandrivati ceased to be the seat of 
a Hindu chief, and, afew years later (1411 - 1412), its buildings and 
skilled craftsmen were carried off to enrich the new capital of 
Sultén Ahmad (1411-1443)? Since then Chandrévati has remained 
forsaken and desolate, Even its ruins, sold and carried off as build- 
ing materials," have all but disappeared. Though some are moro — 
modern, most of the Chandravati remains belong to the eleventh — 
and twelfth centuries, the best period of Abn architecture (1052 -— 
1247)" In 1824 Sir Charles Colville and his party, the first — 
European visitors to Chandrivati, found twenty ab sests 4 lifices of | 
different sixes. One Brihmanic temple was adorned with nich, vory 
well executed sculptured figures and ornaments in high relief, many | 
of the figures almost quite detached. The chiefimages were a three~ 
headed male figure sitting on a car with a woman on its knee and a 
large goose in front; two Shivs, one with twenty arms, tho other 


with a buffalo on the left, the right foot raised and resting on a 
small eagle, garud ; and a figure of death with twenty arms. The 
best executed were the dancing nymphs, with garlands and- 
musical instruments, many of them extremely graceful. Exeept the 
roof of the domes, whose outer marble cover was gone, the teny 
was white marble throughout, the lustre of the promimen 


te ad 








‘The Parmir rulers of Alba acknowledged the supremacy of Mul | Bob 
Aubilvida (042-907). Ras Mila, 47. regi vimanas, teks, erie ae 
included im Gujarit, Eda Mala, 187. SO ne 

2 Inscriptions ref t hattle between the Parmars of Chandrivati and tho 


hoy ina Peler to o attic be arm ti nm 


3 Bird's Mirit-i-Abmadi, “ + Faia pry ee 151. at ve 2 
gun until after this invasion (1197 - 1247). Fergusson « Architecture, " ai. 
Sa iatioa caiicur ken eealiel Chohén prince of Chandeavatl aa Into a8 
1338, Ras Mal ‘11; Ind. Ant. TI. 256. ae wget 
Western In 129, he Epic ae a 
In 1823 the remains were being daily dilapidated, the Girvar chief eclling the 
marblea to any whe had taste and money to buy them. Western India, 130, 
“Fopuocearhitedue, 30. 
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undimmed.’ Near the temple, two richly carved columns, supporting 


1 entablature and sculptured pediment, are probably triumphal 
lars, dirti stombh, like those at Sidhpur2 hen visited by Mr. 
urgess in 1874, of the twenty buildings not more than three or 





four were left. 
| Deesa, north latitude 24°14", east longitude 72° 5", with, in 1872, 


including 5940 living in the cantonment, a population of 12,9173 
souls, stands on @ rising ground on the east bank of the Baniis river. 
A. low wall that once surrounded the town is now in utter ruin.* 
About two miles north-east of the town is the British cantonment 
with # force of one regiment of Native Cavalry, a battery of Royal 
Artillery, and a regiment of British ond of Native Infantry. 
In 1820, the plondering and marauding habits of the chicfs 
between Cutch and Abu, and the incursions of the desert and 
Pirkar Khosis into Véead and north-west Gujarit, induced 
Government to assemble a small field force on the banks of the Ran, 
and was ultimately (1821) the cause of a brigade being stationed at 
Deesa. The effect was satisfactory ; disorder ceased, and from the 
strong positions held by outposts, order was for years maintained 
unbroken.’ The cantonment, with its population of 5940 souls of 
whom $03] were Hindus, 977 Musalmans, 1843 Christians, and 
89 ‘Others’, is commanded by a Brigadier-General. Sanitary 
frrangements are controlled by a cantonment committee. Tho 
station has five hospitals, four of them military and one a lock 
hospital. 


Tn the town, thongh the houses are crowded and irregular, and the 
streets narrow and dirty, the water supply is good and the public health 
better than in Pilanpur. Deesa, under the name of Faridabad, 
is said to have once been a flourishing town." Like Palanpur it 
came under the present chief carly in the seventeenth century. 
Of 3982 the total 1872 population, 1784 or 49°80 per cont were Hindus, 
and 719 or 20°08 per cent Musalmins, Deesa gives its name to 
the Desival sub-division of Véniis chiefly Vaishnavs in religion 
and found as traders in all parts of Gujarit. The Musalmins, 
hushandmen and constables, are poor. The Vania traders, both 
Brilmnantc and Jain, are well-to-do. Without any special local 
mannfactures, Deesa, on the highway between Marwirand Gujarat, 
and as the grain market for the country round, is a more important 
Place of trade than Palanpur. The chief exportsand imports are 
the same as those of Palanpur. Deesa is the head quarters of a 

_ State sub-divisional officer, tehwildar, with limited revenue, civil, 


—— 








" Western India, 155, | * Rada Mala, 195, 
- * The present (1570) population is returned st 13,108 soola, lxlged in 4342 houses, 
Of the whole 3765, in 1502 houses, are within the military, and 9335, in WHO 
—s (bouses, within the civil limite of the cantomment. 
4 In 1895 the wall was in repair. Sir A. Hurnes’ MS, Int April 1823. Tt was logun 
y Bahadur Khan (1750), and Gnished by Shamsher Khan carly in the present century, 
Tamilton's Deseription of Hindustan, L628, 
, Sir A. ee drag Hae let April ae of 00 it 
. © According to local story it was once the bead of 500 villages. Hamilton's Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan, 1. 623, ~ 
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Places of Interest. residence of the chief, at present in bad repair, a large conical. 


: * building richly carved and surrounded by a well built wall, and the 
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say re of Siddh Mata, the clan goddess of the Desdval Viniis, who, 
on Chaitra sud 10th (April), come from great distances to visit the 
shrine. ‘There are also two Jain temples and a mosque. 
Dharnidhar at Dhema under Viiv, 1s, for all Hindus except 
Jains, the chief place of pilgrimage in the Pilanpur state, Traces. 
of snake worship remaim in the image of the carth-supporting 
snake, dhemnag. The temple though old is commonplace. 7 


Ka’‘kar, the ancient capital of Kankrej about five miles north of 
Thava, has a Jain temple whose few remaining marble cree are 
said to show traces of Greek art. Where entire temples are ound, 
the architecture corresponds with the Ohdlukya and ain styles. The 
relie€ carving is peculiarly spirited and equals the art remains ob 
Sidhpur Pitan me Modhera. ‘The male and female figures have 
a peculiar head dress and the men have generally boots curiously 
like what are called Hessians. 3 

Ka'nodar, five miles south of Pélanpor,1s chiefly ins 
Moman weavers who make several kinds of cotton cloth im mu 
local demand. | 

-Easera, in the Thara estate of Kankrej, has an old Vishnavite _ 
temple, built in layers of different coloured sandstone h gn carved 
and ornamented. The carvings and mouldings have suffered much, | 
but, except the upper part of the tower, the building is wieder 
preserved. Besides its layers of different coloured stone, the build 
ing is of peculiar construction with a central porch, mandap, and 
three sides as well as the usual back shrine. Its greatest length is 
about thirty feet. The original image of Vishnu im his four-handed, — 
chaturbliuji, form, is said to have been carried away by the Emperor — 
Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1815). The present building is probably 
from 400 to 500 years old. According to local story it stands on 
the site of a temple built by Gandharvasen, the heaven-born father — 
of Vikramaditya (56 n.c.), who, im memory of having once borna 
the form of an‘ass, issaid to have introduced m all his works an 





ornament ae likeness of an ass-hoof. ‘The ass-hoof ornament 
is freely used in this Kasera temple. According to Mr. Burgess it 


is not peculiar to Gandharvasen’s works, being really the same 2 
the ‘Chaitya window’ ornament common in early Budd hist and — 
Brahmanic buildings. ate | 
Loti, a village to the west of Munjpur, has a temple of Loteshvar 
Mahidey with a reservoir, kund, in front, called pretgaya. pear 
fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, is ed Mb bt dart 
cad Améviaya (March - April). A bath in the pool, and certain 
the same time, give them freedom, mukti, and absorption into the 
of Rédbanpur, has a mosque with a Persian writing in the name of © 
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9 Zafar Khin, son of Vajih-ul-mulk the founder of the dynasty of 
| Gujarit Sultans (1591-1410). In 1816 it suffered a heavy loss, 
the great plague having carried off about one-half of its people! In 
1820 Munjpur had ‘ insignificant fortifications,’ 

Wehr is a tract in the extreme north-west of Gojarit of which 
Vav isthe chief town. To the west, dry and sandy, without rivers, 
Bireamae, or any trustworthy supply of well water, it nearly approaches 
the character of the Ran. When brought under order (1810-1820), 
Nehr was famons for its horses and for the ferocity and lawleasness 
of its people, Rajputs, Muhammadans, and Kolis, ‘ conjointly and 
severally thieves and depredators.’? Its chief historic interest is 
that it gave ita name to Nehrvila, Anhilvada,or Patan, from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century (746-1411) the chief seat of authority 


Pa‘lanpur, with, in 1872, a population of 17,189 souls, stands in 
north Intitude 34° 12’ and east longitude 72° 23’, eighteen miles east 
of Deesa camp. It is the head-quarters of the Pilanpur Political 
Superintendency, and the seat of the chicf, or Diwiin, of the Palanpur 
state, a Musaluuinof the Jhdlor family. The town lying low is 
hidden and commanded by a circle of hillocks, It 14 surrounded 
by a brick and mortar wall, built in 1750 (Samvat 1806) by Diwiin 
Babidur Khinji (1743-1781), from seventeen to twenty feet high, sit 


_ teetthick, and about three milesround, withseven hastioned gntewnys, 
and, at the corners, round towers armed with guns. Though in fair 
repair the defences are useless against the attack of a modern army. 
Close to the town are two suburbs Jémpura, near the Ganthiman, 
and Téjpura, near the Delhi gate, the whole surrounded by a ditch 
once twelve feet deep and twenty-two broad. The honses are 
irregular and closely packed, and, with few exceptions, the streets 

“and lanes are narrow and dirty. The supply of water, chiefly from 
wells ia unwholesome, charged with vegetable oil. Nothing is 
done to keep the town clean. The public health is not good, 
lung diseases and fevers being very prevalent. Pilanpur is a very 
old settlement. It is+ mentioned -in the eighth century (746) 
asthe place where Vanréj (746-806), the founder of the Chivda 
dynasty of Anhilvéda, was brought up. Early in the thirteenth 
century it appears as Prahlidan Patan the capital of Prahl4dan Dey 
of the Parmér house of Chandrivati.’? Afterwards fallin ‘waste, 
it was in the fourteenth century re-peopled by Piilansi Chohdn, from 
whom it takes ita present name. LEarly in the seventeenth century 
the Chohins were displaced by the Musalmfn rulers of Jhélor. 
And later on (1698), = es driven from their own seat, the Jhélor 


4 





* Hamilton's Description of Hindustin, L 631. | 

. © Hamilton's Deseription of Hindustin, 1, 623. | . 
© Vivien de St. Martin (Geog. Greo, et Latino de I'Inde, 203) identifies: Nehr with 
Fling’ Gi) Nore. | FP | 

* In a) eae: it waa in aatate of great dilapidation, Hamilton's Description 
ok Sit ukastas - 
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Chapter XIV. Masalméns camo, and, under Mnjéhid Khénji, settled in Palanpur, . 
Places ofinterest. Diwan Bahadur Khiny, who ruled from 1743 to 1781, extended tha 
Bee esis. limits of the state by taking the Sirchi lands of Dhanera, Malang, ’ 
sie Sorbakri, Dabhela, and Sarotra. In 1813 the Sindian garrisom 

py otitory. assassinated the Diwin, Firox Khan, si oer his wife and son, 

| and raised to power the chief of Deesa. By British interference the: 
auecession was decided, and, after a tedious negociation, the town, 
on the 15th December 1813, surrendered without resistance to 
Colonel Holmes anda British detachment. The Sindian garrison 
was expelled, and, to keep order, body of Bombay Native — 
Infantry under European officers was for a time left in garrison.’ ~ 


In 1813 a census showed a total of 6100 houses, 800 belonging to 
Vinits, 200 to Kanhis, 100 to Malis and Kachhiis, 1600 to Kasbaitt — 
Mosalmans, 200 to Sindians, and 3200 to craftamen. In 1872, of 
17,189 souls, 5146 or 20°04 per cent were Hindus, 6035 or 36-11 
per cent Musalmiins, 5992 or 34°86 per cent Jains, and 16 or 0-00 
per cent ‘ Others *. Musalmins and Jains form the bulk of the 
population, Tho Musalmans, many of them in the service of the 
state, are generally poor; the Jains are traders and as @ class are 
prosperous and well-to-do. Of artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and bricklayers are in fair condition, and tailors and oil- 
pressers r, forced, in tarn, with very little or no pay, to Work 



























for the chicf, his relations, and state officers. The carpenters make — 
Brod articles both of plain and ornamental wood work, and the 
lackemiths, well tempered knives and swords. The local mann-— 
facture of perfumes, the essential oils of the chimpa Michelia 
champaca and the kerda Pandanus odoratissimus, ia important 
enough to bring traders from Mirwér and other places. At present 
n place of no great traffic, the opening of the Western Ka puting 
State Railway will, before long, make Palanpur a Pee FERS trade 
centre. Its chiof exports are clarified butter, sesamum, rapeseed, — 
honey, and wax, and its chief imports, iron, groceries, molasses, 
tobaceo, ivory, and cloth. Besides the offices of the Political — 
Superintendent, his two assistants, and the principal state officials, 
there are a hospital, a post, and telegraph offices. A travellors’ 
bungalow is being built. A municipality has lately been started, an L 
a road begun between the railway station and the town. A sum of 
£120 (Rs. 1200) was, in 1878, set apart by tho chief for the use of the 
town. But as yet there are no regular funds and nothing has beet 
done to repair, water, or light the roads. In the town are four Jain 
temples and seven mosques, none of them of any special interest. 
Ontside the walls are two Hindu temples and two rest-houses, and — 
the tombs of former chiefs and their families, small richt: 
carved mausoleums, rocda, in Musalmén style. Of the Hindu temples 
‘that of Pétéleshvar Mahddev, so called from being under ground, 18 — 
said to have been built by Sidhraj Jaysing (1004-1143) of Patan, 
who, according to the local story, was born at Palanpur, 
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_ Pancha’sar, a small town in the extreme south-west of the 
Superintendency, about thirty miles south of Radhanpur, is one of 
the oldest seats of power in north-west Gujarét. During the 
seventh century -it was the capital of Jai Shikhri of the Chavda or 
Chépotkat clan, and was so splendid a city that, according 
court bard, no one living there had any desire for Paradise. This 
boasting of his bard bronghtagainst Jai Shikhri (697) the power of 
the king of Kalyin Katak.? The first expedition, erodast] by Jai 
Shikhbri’s minister, was defeated, but a second, undertha personal 
command of the Kalyin king, ended in the destruction of Ja 
Shikhri and of his capital. His wife, saved by her husband’s fore- 
thought, became the mother of Vanréj, the founder (746) of the 
city of Anhilvida.* At Rantoj and Sankeshvar near Panchasar 
are Jain temples more than once re-built, and probably holding the 
game sites since very early times. During the last seven years 
(1872 - 1879) by the completion, within twenty miles, of the railway 
to Patri the trade of Panchisar has cabrcased: and asteam cotton 
ginning factory has been opened. 

Ra dhanpur, north latitude 23° p0', east longitude 71° 31’, 
the seat of the Nawiéb of Radhanpur, a Musalmén of the Babi family, 
had, in 1872, population of 13,190 souls. Standing in a wide 
open plain mostly under water during the rains, it is surrounded by 
a part stone part brick loopholed wall fifteen feet high, eight feat 
broad, and about two and a half miles round, with corner towers, 
eight bastioned gateways, outworks and a ditch* now filled up. 
Against modern arms ‘the wall gives little shelter, and could be 
easily taken either by escalade or battery. There is also, surrounded 
by awall, an inner fort or castle, called Réjghadi, where the 
Nawab lives. Of public buildings there are east Sen Jain 
and ten Brahman temples, and ten mosques. Of the Jain 


This 


temples some are large and richly carved with coloured marble 


floors, ‘There are also some small well-carved tombs of former 
Nawibs. One of pure marble in memory of the late Nawib, 
Zoravar Khinji, is nearly finished. Except a wideand clean main 


street, the town roads, little better than lanes, are narrow and rather 


dirty. The water-supply, taken from ponds and wells, becomes a 





' Ras Mala, 20. Many of the leading people of Valabhi ineast Kathidwir are, 
. of their cit said to have retreated to Panchdear. If thore is an 
ie legend, Valabhi must have been more than once sacked, aa the final | 
r (fide Mala, 13-15) was about 700, and of Valabhi about fifty years later, 
Arch. Rep. (1874-75), 85. ar 
hler (Ind. Ant. VI. 182-154) has given reasons for bolieving that this Kalydn 
anj and not of the Deocan. Ewe Sotute 53 te Eola Mala account of 
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writer, Gujardt Brahman would not aioe cation of the Doccan Kalyan aaa city of 


ot hee adh ad meaner eed Sc 
4 The ditch is mentioned by Tieffenthaler (1750), who calla Radhanpur « great 
city, sarrounded by a brick wall, strengthened by towers with a ditch and fortress, 


Res. Hint. et, Geog. de l'Inde, 1, 356. 
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little brackish in May and June. Though subject to very great 
extremes of cold and heat, the climate of Ridhanpur is, except inj 
September and October, healthy. In (May) 1816! and again in the 
beginning of 1820, a disease, in many symptoms the same as the 
true plague or pestis, and called by the natives wiba or waba- 
o-té'aun, visited Rédhanpur, and carned away about one-half of ite 
population? Like the 1816 outbreak at Kanthkot in the east of 
Cutch, slight fever was followed by great weakness and weariness, 
and then swellings came in the groim and armpits suppurating I 
some cases and in others remaining hard lumps. Few stricken 
with the disease recovered. Besides dregs of famine, several canses 
were thought to have helped to develope this disease. The marshes 
at the top of the Cambay Gulf were more than usually feverish ; 
the people were filthy, neither washing nor oiling, Wearing immense 
quantities of clothes, the lower classes never changing them tall par 
rotted off; the towns were overcrowded, hemmed in by walls 
thick hedges, filled with listless idlers and diseased cattle.* 


The name Rédhanpur is said to come from Rédban Khan, a 
descendant of Fate Khin Balech, who, under the Ahmedabad Sultans, 
held this with other grants. According to another tradition the town 
is as old as 546, and wasoriginally called Ridandevpur, from Rédan- 
Dev a Chivda chief.’ Since the defeat of Jawin Mard Khin Babi 
at Ahmedabad in 1753, Radhanpur has been the head-quarters 
of a branch of the great Babi family. The present Nawab 
Bismilih Khénji belongs to the Babi family. The locodas of thu 
family Babi Bahadur Khan, came from Ispahin in Persia about 
300 years ago, and, during the time of the Emperor Shih Jahn 
of Delhi, came to Gujarit ond entered the service of Sultém 
Muzaffar Khin Gujarati of Ahmedabad. The Nawébs of Santee 
and Bélésinor also belong to this family. In 1680 a.p. 

Khan, grandson of Bahddur Khén, obtained as an estate, gaghir, the 
district of Tharéd. In 1813.0 disputed succession was settled hy 
the intervention of the British Government, and it was agreed that 
the Nawébs should admit the Gdikwir's supremacy.’ The British 


+ 


first concluded an engagement with Radhanpor in 1814, in which year. 
a Carnac, the Resident of Baroda, concluded an engagement — 
with it, | z 


whereby the Gdikwir Government, under the advice of the 


British Government, was empowered to control its foreign relations, 


and help in defending it from invasion. In 1819, to aid Ridhanpur 
against the Khosis Evo tribe from Sind, Colonel Barklay 









marched from Gujarit, and in 1822 Major Miles, who accompanied. 
1 Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 220. _ | 20 
* Mr. Orton in Trans. Bam. Med, and Physic. Soc, 104, 


2 Political Agent, Kathidwar. Letter dated 30th November 1836, 


brought np. As, Res. TX. 15, | 
seventeenth century (Dec. 1619) Radhanpur was visited 





| Description of Hindustin, I. 630, 


f, 221. 
legend it was the town where Vanrdj (746-606) the founderol — 


Wittington on his way from Surat to Tattain Sind, Soaie Hit. 
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thisforee, negotiated a yearly tribute of £1700 (Rs. 17,000) for five 
years, after which it was optional to Government to increase the 
amount. This continued for three years, when, (1825) considering 
the state unable to pay so large an amount, the British Government 
remitted it in full. Since then Radhanpur has been free from all 
British claims. 

Tn 1820 the town had 6000 honses, 1400 of them inhabited by 
Viiniis and money changers.' In 1828 it was said to be a good 
station for troops, with a large trade, and a population of not less 
than 15,000 souls.4 In 1872, of a total population of 15,910 souls, 
6946 or 42:75 per cent were Hindus, 4586 or 32°97 per cont 

fusalmnins, and $378 or 2428 per cent Jains. Of these the 
Musalmins, most of them soldiers and constables, are poor, ind the 
[ains are prosperous and well-to-do traders. In 1820 thongh the 
roads*were greatly infested by plundering Kolis, Radhanpur was 
an emporium of the Marwar and Cutch trade with among its traders 
men of property and extensive commerce. The chief exports were 
clarified | butter, wheat,and hides, the butter sent to Cutch,the wheat 
‘and hides to Bhivnagar. Except of vary coarse cloth for the Kolis 
there was no manufacture.’ At present the only local crafts of any 
importance are the weaving of coarse cotton cloth by Dheds and 

Bokoras, and the manufacture of brass vessels by Kansiras. The 
largest town in this part of Gujarit, Ridhanpur is a rather important 
local trade centre. The chief imports are rice, molasses, tobacco, 
cloth, metals, grocery, and ivory; and the chief exports, rapeseed, 
wheat, gram, and cotton, The nearest railway station is forty miles 
off at Kharaghoda near Pétri. Besides the principal state offices 


_ there are a post office and a dispensary. A municipality has lately 


been started, with, in 1879, an income of about £70 (Rs. 700), and 
an expenditure of £124 (Rs. 1250.) Except one leadmg to a 


pleasure garden outside the town, no roads have been made, and 
nothing has been done towards watering, lighting, or cleanmg the 
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-Sankeshvar, a celebrated Jain shrine twenty-four miles south 
‘of Raédhanpur, has no remains of interest. The present temples 
are modern raised on the sites of old buildings that have quite 


i, north Jatitude 25° 40’, east longitude 71°40’, a town, in 
1872, of 5486 inhabitants, stands like Radhanpur in a low wet plain 
under water during the rains.* It is surrounded by a brick wall 
about one and a half miles in circumference, twenty-four feet high 
and twelve wide, now partly in ruins. To the cast isa strong stone 


and brick court, and on the west a building of Nuransha Pir with a 
Jake called the Pir Taliv. Besides these, there is a mosque and the 


tombs of some of the Nawabs’ families. ‘There are no other buildings 





yell © Hamilton's Description of Hindustin, 1. 628. 
| = Sir A, Burnes’ MS. Ist-April 1828. 
2 Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 1. 62). 
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of brick and cement. The houses are irregularly built and the 
streets narrow and dirty. There is no river, the supply of water 
being from ponds and wells.. Asin Radhanpur, the great plague of 
1816 carried off about one-half of its population.’ According to local 
tradition Sami takes its name from its founder, an ascetic of the 
Atit or Sami order. It came under the power of the Nawab af 
Raédhanpur at the same time (1753) as Radhanpur; and at the 
beginning of the present century was his capital and head-quarters, 
the heir-apparent living at Radhanpur.* Of 5446 the total [872 
population, 2804 or 51°1l per cent were Hindus, 2129 or 38°81 per 
cent Musalméns, and 553 or 10°08 per cent Jains. The bulk of the 
Musalmiéns are cultivators and in fair condition. A steam cotton 
ginning factory has been estublished at Sami. ‘There aro also 
several families of Dhed hand-loom weavers and Khatri dyers. | 
The imports and exports are the same as at Radhanpur. “Sami ni 
is the head-quarters of one of the Radhanpur subordinate officers, 
vahivatddrs, invested with revenue and judicial powers, There i 
no municipality, dispensary, or post office. _ 
Suiga‘m, on a small hill six miles from the Ran, with » popula- 
tion in 1872 of 2469 souls and a office, is the starting pout 
of one of the routes across tho Ran to Pairkar. During the 
establishment of British power in north Gujarit, Suigim, with a 
detachment of Native Infantry under a European officer and a party 
of Gaikwar horse, was a somewhat important outpost.* The 
country round suffered much from the 1819 earthquake, the whole” 
land becoming salt and the wells useless, 
Thara’d,’ north latitude 24° 20’, east longitude 71° 40’, perhaps | 
the oldest town in the Palanpur Superintendency, on a rising ground 
in a flat plain is surrounded by aruimed wall. Ruvatout six months — 
after the rains, the supply of water is from a pond, and after that — 
from wells brackish A ‘about 100 feet deep. ‘The climate is 
healthy. The residence of the Tharéd chief a Vaghela Rajput, i is 
the head-quarters of the revenue officer, Hhandar, who collects their. 
payments, jam, from the smaller estate holders. The verse, dokra, 
about the founding of Thardd, states that in 115 (8. 171) The a 
Parmar, leaving Shripur or Bhinmal in Marwér, went to the west 
and established the city of Tharid. The town continued in the 
hands of the Parméars till the tenth century, when it was taken by” 
Mul Raj Solanki of Patan (942-997). In 1275 (5. 1931) Tharid was 
taken by Chohéin Saregogji Ratansingji of Nadol in Marwaér, a0 
ancestor of the astm sp of Vay. The Chohans were conquered — 
by the Musalméns in the fifteenth century, but, after about fifteen — 
years, regained possessionand ntinued to ruleover Tharéd, till, inthe 
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| Letter dated 30th September 1834. Le 
Description of Hindustan, 1.631, * Sir A. Burnes’ MS, Ist Ape /18%8. 
* Tieffenthaler (1750) found Tharid girt with a thorn he and on the morth 


only hay and firewood, Nature was sad, gloomy, and silent. Birds and beasts Laie 
land withont asprin arte ce ae rivera. cS eat desert, where thieves of 
‘languages and customs lived and roam th bows, arrowa, and iron endgela. 
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seventeenth century, it was taken by a Moghal force, and,under the Chapter XIV. 
Viceroy, managed by an officer from Ahmedabad, In 1680 Tharéd pygcesof Interest. 
was given to Sher Safdar Khan Babi of Rédhanpur, and four years Gi ‘ 
later it was again placed under a deputy of the Al modsbad Viceroy.  7ZA"*> 
In 1736 Chohan Jetmal, younger brother of the Rana of Vay gained 
possession of Thardd, but through the intrigues of his brother, 
the Rana, was, by Diwan Bahddur Khin of Palanpur, driven out in 
the following year. On this he went for help to Radhanpur and the 
Nawab Kamél-ud-din Khan marched on Tharéd and took it, keeping 
it till, in 1759, it was given m charge to the ancestor of the present 
chief, Vaghela Khiinji of Morvida, a man of much ability and 
energy whose family claimed kindred with the Vaghela rulers of 
Pitan (1245-1504). 
In 1820, Tharid was a town of 9700 houses, 300 of them 
inhabited by Vanids, and the rest by Kolis, Rajputs, and Sindians. 
It was surrounded by a wall and ditch, the latter about thirty feet 
wide, both in had repair. It was locally thought a place of great 
strength and was a sufficient defence aginst predatory horse. 
Except the court-house and the Parishat temples it contained fow 
good buildings.’ Of 9514, the total 1872 population, 1142 or 45°43 
per cent, including 894 Jains, were Hindus, and 478 or 19-01 per 
cent Musalmins. The leading classes of Hindus are Vaniis and 
Rajputs, and of Musalmins, Memans. The Vania and Meman 
eaters are well-to-do; the Rajput and other husbandmen middling. 
‘Tharid has no special manufacture. Its chief exports are grain, 
clarified butter, sesamum seed, and oxen; its chief importa, 
cloth, molasses, grocery, and tobacco. A rural messenger serves 
letters at Tharad and Viiv from the post office at Suigam. Except 
the Thikor’s residence, cight Jain and four Brihman temples, three 
“mosques, one a converted temple, and the ¢hdnddr’s office, there are 
no brick and cement buildings, the people believing that the owner 
of a brick-built house dies childless. Outside the town is an old 
Hindu temple with an illegible inscription cut in stone. According 
to the local story, about 600 years ago before Chohin Ratansing 
was driven out of Nadol, his family goddess Ashapura commanded 
chim to leave Nadol, and, going westward, to settle in a place where 
the rope of his wagon sho ja break. Starting off, the rope broke near 
Tharid. Here he stopped, and, in time, subduing the country round 
built a temple, calling it in honour of his goddess Nan Devi. 
 Vadhia’r, ‘ originally Vriddhikar the land of grass or herdsmen,’* Vanier 
48 bounded on the north by Radhanpur, on the east by Bauchraji, 
: on the south by Patri, and on the west by the Ran. Exce ccept for its 
hamlets, eacl with its group of trees, it is flat and barren, in 
character much like the Ran. When brought under British 
management (1820), it was famous for its grass, fowls, sheep, and 






horses. At that time it was much infested by bands of plundering 
1 Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 1.64. an 
$ Hamilton's Desorption of Hindustin, 1, 625. The word ie also said to be a 
corruption of Vandh Ahir, the Ahir's camping ground. 
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Chapter XIV. Kolis.’ It is of historic interest as the first seat of the family 
Places of Interest, Of Chivda o 


r Chapotkat Rajputs, who, in 746, founded the city of 
Anhilvada” The site of their first capital is still preserved in the 
village of Panchisar. At Rantoj and Sankeshvar near Panchiisar 
are Jain temples more than once rebuilt, but, probably, lise 
their present sites from a very early date, and at Vishodra and other 
places are vestiges of ancient towns like those found at Valleh? 


Va ghel, or Vya'ghrapalli, a village twenty-five miles south- 
east of Ridhanpur, was the chief place in a grant of land made by 
Kumér Pal Solanki (1143-1174) to his cousin Anak the grand- 
father of Vir Dhaval, who about 12495 founded the Vighela dynasty 
(1245 -1504) of Auhilvada,* There is a small temple with a ‘single 
open entrance hall, mandap, one story high, with pyramid roof, 
three porticoes, and a spire-surmounted shrine.’ There are also 
some very curious monumental stones, pilids, with — deep 
cut carvings on all four sides -and with tops cut in the form of a 
temple spire. They have moch in common with the more ambitions 
cupolas, chhatris, and seem to come between them and the ordinary 
memorial stones.* 


Va'v, north latitude 24° 18’, east longitude 71° 37', an unwalled 
town with, i in 1872, a population ‘of 3065 souls, stands on rising Sroame ; 
in a flat country. Por some months after the rains the supply of — 
water is from ponds, and, when the ponds are dry, from wells, w + 
water in the latter part of the hot season becomes slightly brackish 
Viiv is the residence of the Rina of Viv a Chohin Rajput who 
claims kindred with Pruthuraj the last of the Chohan icingrs of Delhi 
(1193). It is also the head-quarters of a subordinate officer, 

thinddr, placed over the estates of the cadets of the Rana’s house. 
The streets are narrow and the houses irregular. The Vav family — 
came to Gujarit from Simbhar and Nadol in Mérwar. Their 
ancestor Rina Ratansing, driven out of Néidol (1103), settled Posed 
Tharéd, then under the 5 olanki Rajputs of Patan. R 
the sixth in descent from Ratansing, was killed by the M wee mn 
(1283). Afterwards Rana Vaja his son, through the influence of 
his father-in-law the Raval of Jesalmir, with the exception of the — 
town of Thariid, regained his estate by a grant fromthe Delhi Bape 
Forced to choose a new capital, he fixed on a place about seven miles 
west of Thariid, called “Vay foun a step-well built by his great 
pranctesher Rina Mehpdlji. Viv has ever since remained in the — 
ds of his descendants. In 1809 it contained not fewer than 1000 — 
Rajput families of rank and credit and was more populous than | 
Tharid.’ It suffered very severely from the 1818 famine, and, = 
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' Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, L 628, 
* Ras Mala, 28 Ris Mala, 28, ‘ 
& Forbes inthe Ras Mals makes Bhim Dov II.’ ‘dd eae But Bhiow Der 

Mae ake ee belies nl to have continued to rule till 
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— 2310 ‘or 75°37 per phe ncluding 558 Jains, were | 
¥ 200 or 652 per cent Musalmins. ‘There is a large en of Tajpat 

hn en in fair condition, and the Vania traders and Khatri dyers 
og Oey The trade is moch the same as in Tharéd, and there 
is no special manufacture. There is no municipality, dispensary, 
or Le office at Vav, lettera being served bya rural messeng 
carries them to and from the post office at Suigdm. Besides ives 
ue two Jain temples, two mosques and the Réna’s residence, = 
about rete ve well built houses belonging to Véniés, . 
‘and Musalmins. None of them call for special mention. a 
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‘states of , 
and Ahmedabad, and by the Dehgém and Atarsumba districts of His 
- Highness the Giikwiir; and on the west by the Giikwiir districts of 
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MAHI KANTHA. 


CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Tae Mahi Kantha, or Bank of the Mahi, lying between 23° 5’ and 
94° 35’ north latitude, and 72° 21’ and 78° 45° east longitude, hns a 
total area estimated at 4000 square miles, and a population, returned 
in 1872 at 447,056 souls, or 111-76 to the square mile. The lands, 
stretching, in spite of their name, north from the Mam about 100 
miles to the Sarasvati, are distributed over fifty-nine states and 

ies, and yield a gross yearly revenue of a little over £75,000 





Pe 7,50,000). Of the fifty-nine territorial divisions, Idaris a state 


of the first class, with a population of 271,552 souls, and, exclusive 
of its dependencies, a yearly revenue of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). 
Of the rest eleven sre states of some consequence, with an average 
population of over 8000 souls and a yearly revenue of about £2000 
(Rs, 20,000) ; and forty-seven are small estates, with on an average 
a population of about 3000 souls and a revenue of about £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

liying -in the extreme north-east corner of the Bombay Presidency 





eo Mahi Kintha is bounded on the north by the mountainous’ Bh 

districts of Sirohi and Meywir; on the east by Dungarpur, 
inor, Lunivéda and Kaira; on the south by the Rewa Kantha 

Lunévada and Balasinor, by the British districta of Kaira 


- Kherdlu, Vadnagar, Vijépur, Kadi, and Pitan, and by Pilanpar. Its 


t 
. 


extreme length is about ninety, and its greatest breadth about sixty 


miles, 

The Mahi KAntha territory is distributed over the six following 
sub-divisions: 1, Nani Mirvid, or Little Mérwér, so called 
because it includes the possessions of the Mahiréja of Idar and 
other Mérvadi Rajputs ; é, Rehvar, the possessions of the Rehvar 
tribe of Rajputs, te cadets, pafavats, of the Idar family ; 3, 
Viitrak Kantha, the Koli possessions on both sides of the Vatrak 


river; 4, Sabar Kantha, the Koli possessions on the east bank of 


Lae: 


the Sibarmati, with the Rajput districts of Varsoda, Mansa, and 
Pethapur on the west bank; 5, Bavisi including the Rajput district 
of Vasna and a large number of Koli villages, formerly part of the 


Subdivision. 
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ago by the wife of Rio Bhiu, chief of Idar, The Karmahavi Talaw 
north of 5a i has an area of 194 acres and a greatest depth of 
fifteen feet. Its supply lasts throughout the year, but 1s not 
used for irrigation. It is said to have been dug by a hermit’s 
hands auaiied by tools. Only eighty-eight feet of the south side 
are banked with masonry steps. The Bibsur Taldv, near Babsur, 
has an area of 182 acres, and a greatest depth of fifteen feet. Its 
water lasts throughout the year, and is, to a very small extent, 
used for irrigation. It has neither retaining masonry walls nor 
approaches. The Hadad Taliv, one mile east of Hadad, An area 
of seventy-nine acres. Its water lasts only eight months, bub is 
used, toa small extent, for wrigation. Tt has neither retaining 
masonry walls nor approaches. This lake burst its banks during 
the rains of 1875, and, as it has not been repaired, is still a 
wreck, 

There are two kinds of soil in the Mahi Kantha, one light and 
sandy, the other black ; both of them are very rich, On the north and 
east frontiers are steep craggy hills of pink or eray grass marked 
by very large felspar crystals, but not fit for building. Except 
near and to the east of Ahmednagar, where it crosses the river and 
can be traced south to the Panch Mahiils, this granite is found only 
north of the Hathmati. A very superior calciferous sand stone 
found at Ahmednagar is much used all over Gujarat in building 

Except that the uplands in the north and east are cooler, the climate 
-, much the same as in the other parts of Gujarat. The cold weather 
pegins late in October with chilly mornings and evenings. During 
November, December, January, and February, the climate is 
particularly pleasant. December and January are the two coldest 
months. About March it begins to grow warm, and by the end of 
March or the beginning of April the hot weather fairly setsin. About 
the first week in June the heat becomes very oppressive, and clouds 
gather but rain seldom falls in any considerable quantity. The 
bulk of the rain falls in July and the early part of September. From 
March to June the prevailing wind is from the west and north-west, 
from July to September from the south-west, and from October to 
February from the north and north-east. During the twenty yeara 
ending 1878, the average rainfall was 30°61 inches; the Ighest 










fall in any one year bemg 35°05 inches in 1862, and the lowest “4 


18°36 inches in 1877. ‘Thermometer readings registered during the — 





1 Sidra Rainfall, 1959 - 1553. 
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n years 1868 vary from 100-2 in May to 58:8 in Jann 


May 1 1878, and the elie cold 56°1 in January 1875.! 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRODUCTION, | 


No minerals are worked in the Mahi Kantha, At Ahmednagar, — 
Savgad und Porbada, in the Idar state, a Hit superior calciferous 
sandstone is quarried, and much used all over Gujarat for ornamental 
pablic buildings. Its trade value yaries in the case of ordinary 
stone from 44d. to 2s. (3 as.-Re. 1), and in the case of grindstones, — 
from 2s, to 4s. (Re. 1-2) the cubic foot. The quarrics yield the Idar 
state a yearly revenue of about £300 (Rs. 3000). At Betdli in Idar, 
from Naik tes stone, very superior white cement, chuna, is made. 
Near Dénta there are some quarries of an inferior kind of marble. — 
Talo is found in quantities in the bed of the Hathmati, in the 
districts of Hapa and Tajpuri, in the Sabar Kaéntha, and at Adpodra 
in Mohanpur. : | 

Of hedge and field trees the following are the chief: mahuda, 





Bassia latifolia; the mango tree, mba, Mangifora indica; rdyan, 
Mimusops indica; the banian or Indian fig tree, vad, Ficus bengalensis ; 
and the dyopalav, Polyalthea longifloria. The mahuda flower is 
largely used for making country liquor, The chief forest trees are 
the bastard teak, thakhro, Butea frondosa; the wood apple, kothi, 
Feronia elephantum ; the jambul, jambudi, Eugenia jambolanna; the 
nimb, limde, Mela azadirachta ; and the teak, say, Pockos grandis, — 
Though with large tracts of more or less wooded hill-land, Mahi 
Kantha has no important revenue-yielding forests, The hills are 
chiefly covered with bamboos, brushwood, and teak. Except at Esri, 
where there are some fine teak trees reserved by the Mahdréja of 
Idar, the teak is generally uncared for, and cut down before it grows 
to any size. The chief forest products are gum and honey. 
Of domestic animals the Mahi Kéintha bullocks, worth from £1 12¢. 
to £20 (Rs, 16- 200) a pair, are smaller and weaker than those of 
Kankrej in Palanpur. ey are reared by all classes of husbandmen, — 


‘Tt was chiefly from the Idar uarries that the mosques and temples of Ahmedabad f 
were built. The cement was als car mg rele ight as marble ‘In the 
‘mountainous countr about Idar, there ia a « a white which ' Bet ord 
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and are set to work when four years old. In ploughing and working 


wells one pair is used, and in drawing carts with a load of from 1200 
to 1600 pounds (30-40 mans), from two to four pairs, Bhits and 
Vanjéris have pack bullocks, who carry grain and salt in a long bag 
with a mouth in the middle, thrown across a saddle, palin, of rope 
and cotton rags. Pack bullocks, except that they are sometimes 
given a little salt, are left to pick up what they can. Other builocks 
are stall-fed on grass and oilcake, ‘hol, with, in a few cases, grain, 
grass, and spices, masila, 


Cows, worth from 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5 - 20), have their first calf 
when five or six years old, and generally live to the age of twelve to 
fiftden, After each calf, from seven to ten months, they give from 
two to five pints, sers, of milk adsay. When in milk, cows are fed on 


grain and grass, their monthly keep costing abont 10s. (Rs. 5) in 
towns and ts. (Rs. 3) m i ee Among ulna when 4 


cow stops giving milk, the calf is made over to some erdsman or 
husbandman. When grown it is valued, and on paying one-half of 
its ee either the owner or the rearer inay keep it. Rabiris, Bhils, 
and Kolis, are the chief cattle breeders. 


Female buffaloes, worth from £2 to £6 (Rs. 90-60), have their 
first calf at from five to six, and live to be fifteen or twenty. After 
each calf for twelve months they give from five to ten pints, sers, of 
milk aday. ‘They are fed on grass, oilcake, and grain, their monthly 
keep costing about 16s, (Rs. 8) in towns and 10s. (Rs. 5) in villages, 


| The arrangements for rearing town-grown buffaloes are the same as 
_ those for rearing cows. All husbandmen breed buffaloes, Except 





buffaloes of the Thoris, a trib of wandering basketmakers, mal 
buffaloes are of no use, Bhils let them grow and sometimes kill them 
for food, Other classes let them starve, or soon after birth suffocate 


Sheep, almost all of one sort, and worth from 4s. to 6s. (Ra. 2-3), 


‘are reared by Bharvids and Rabéris. Their milk is drank or 


made into butter. ‘They are twice sheared about April, Chaitra, and 


October, Ashvin, and the wool sold. Fow sheep are killed in the 


district, but they are bought and sent to Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
Some of the chiefs keep fighting rams; they do not belong to a 
Goats, of one breed, and worth from 4s. to 8+. (Rs.2- 4), are 
reared by Bharvids and Rabirs. Their mill is made into butter, 
and they are shorn at the same time as sheep. Most of the hair is 
sold and exported. They are seldom killed. 
Camels, worth from £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-100), are reared by 
Rabdris and Bharvids, and nsed both for riding and carrying loads. 
sept come kept for riding, who are stall-fed on grain at a monthly 





cost of about 10s. (Rs. 5), camels live on tree leaves. 


‘Horses, worth from £7 10s. to £20 (Rs. 75-200), are reared 
for riding by Rajputs and others. Their monthly keep, grass and 


gram, costs from 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 8-15). 
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Asses, worth from I6s. to £1108. (Rs.8- 15), are reared and 


used for carrying loads by Kumbhars, potters, Ravalids, grain-carriers, 
Dhobhis, washermen, Thoris, basketmakers, and Vadis, jugglers. 
Potters’ asses Sey have some chaff, biusa; the rest are left to 
pick up what they can. 


Hens, worth from fd. to 1s, (4-8 annas), and all of one breed, are 
reared and eaten by Muhammadans, Anjna and Dingi Kanbis, Kolis, 
and Bhils. Among flesh-eating classes Raipnts havea special dislike 
to fowls. Eggs ore sold at 24d. (1) annas) the dozen. Neither 
ducks, turkeys, nor gumen-fowls aré reared. Pea-fowls abound in 
bushlands and in the outskirts of villages. But as they are sacred to 
Krishna, Hindus of all classes think it wrong to kill them. 


Of wild animals the chief are the Trozr, ragh, Felis tigris; the 
Bear, rinchh, Ursus labiatus; the Panruer, dipdo, Felis leopardus; 
the Wot, varu, Canis pallipes ; the Winn Boar, dukkar, Sus indicus; 
the Hy#wa, faras, Hymna striata; the Jaca, sil, Canis aureus; 
and the Fox, lokdi, Vulpes bengalensis, The following are also 
found: the Srac, sdmbar, Rusa aristotelis; the Srorren Derr, 
chital, Axis maculatus; the Anretorg, kaliir, Antilope bezoartica; 


the Isp Gazette, chinkira,Gazella bennettii ; the Porcuriss, sdhudi, 


Hystrix cristata; the Leorarn, chitta, Felis jubatus ; the Four-Hozwep 
Axtetore, bhekar, Tetraceros quadricornis; the Orrer, pintni biliédi, 
Lutra vulgaris; the Bux But, nilgai, Portax richinn s the. ALLIGATOR, 
magar; the Mowxer, randro; the Witp Cart, jangli bilddo, Felis 
chaus; and the Hare, zaslo, Lepns roficaudatus. Snakes of all 
sizes and sorts, poisonous and harmless, are met with, The big 
ory i@ being killed off. Inthe parts inhabited by them the 
Bhils join together in bands, and hunt down any big game. The 
Government rewards for killing the most mischievous wild beasts 





are fora foll-grown tiger, £2 8s. (Rs. 24); for a tiger cub, 128, = 


(Rs. 6); for a panther, £1 4s. (Rs. 12); fora bear, 128, (Rs. 6); 
or a wolf, 10%. (Rs. 5); for a hywnna, Ie. (Rs. 5); and for a 
cobra-de-capello, 6d. (4 annas). During 1874-75 two persons were 
satin tigers, and twenty-three by senake-bite. Jungle fowl, 
wild dock, snipe, green - eons, rock-prouse, partridges, Fustawts 
and floricans are the chief game birds. le 

Though there are no regular fisheries the rivers are well stooked 
with Maral, Vanja, Nagari, Rohia, Kudna, Pahdi, Bagna, Singali 
Han, Jurevar chhoti, Kauéhi, Gobri, Chilva, Vamsa, a 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION, 


Accorptne to the 1854 census tho total population of the district 
was 311,046 souls or 77°76 tothe square mile! Of the whole 
Hindos numbered 298,750 or 96-04 per cent, and Musalmans 12,296 
or 3°06 per cent. The 1872 census showed a marked increase in 
population, the total returns amounting to 447,056 souls or 111°76 
to the square mile, Of the total number 427,661 were Hindus, 
including Bhils and Kolis, 19,372 Musalmins, and 23 Christians, 
The Bhils were not counted, but a total was struck at tho rate of 
four persons to each household. Of the total population 238,648 
were males and 208,408 females, the percentage of males on the 
total population being 53°38 and of females 46°62. Hindn males 


numbered 223,347 or 53°39 per cent, and Hindu fomales numbered 


199,314 or 46-61 per cent of the total Hindu population; Musalmén 
males numbered 10,287 or 53°10 per cent, and Musalmiin females 
9085 or 46-90 per cent of the total Musalmén population, and 
Christion males numbered 14 or 60°87 per cent, and Christian 
females 9 or 30-13 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The following are the chief caste and raco details? Among 


Hindus, Brahmans numbered 22,974 (males 11,311, females 


11,663) or 6-44 per cent of the total Hindu population, Some 


| Bre employed in Government service, some act as petty money- 


lenders, some are cultivators, and a few enjoy grants of land, butt 
majority live on charity and serve as priests and cooks. As a body 
they are well off. Of degraded Brahmans there are two classes, 

apodhans and Vyésdis. A few Tapodhans work as messengers or 
men, but most live on alms; the Vydsdés are cultivators 
antl are poor. 






| » BR&éyasths are the only writers. Few in nomber and well-to-do, 
Ee enloy villages granted to their forefathers for services done to 
the diffe 


erent chiefs, 
Of Traders, Vaniés have a total strength of 21,918 souls (males 


—*211,271, females 10,647) or 615 per cent of the whole Hindu 


| ie age Véniis follow different branches of trade, and are in 
mi 


dling circumstances, their business being local not connected 


with other parts of Gujarat. 





' The details are: Brihmans, 18,890; Vanida, 19,214; Kanbis, 49,890; Kolia, 
Bhdts and Chirans, 3441; Kaldls, 9020; and 65,968 unclassified. 
uailmdns 1704 were Bohoris, Mom. Gov, Sel, XIT. 94. 

been brought under the head ** Miscellaneous". For these 
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Of Cultivators there were three chief classes, with a total strength 
of 254,516 souls (males 157,323, females 117,193), or 71°38 per 
cent of the whole Hindu poy ulation. Of these 68,607 (males 
$5,851, females 32,816) were Kanbis, 167,972 (males 91,976, females 
75,996) Kolis, and 17,877 (males 9496, females 8381) Rajputs. 
Besides these are three minor classes of flower and market gardeners, 
Sahtvirds, Sigors, and Malis, allof them poor. Kanbis, though not 
rich, are generally well off. Amongst them is a tribe known as 
Anjna Kanbis of part Rajput descent. Like Rajputs, they eat 
ment and use intoxicating liquors, Those who do not themselves 
work in the fields affect Rajput dress and manners, and do not let 
their women 3 siege public. Another class is known as Dingi or 
Hill Kanbis. Originally Anjniis, with whom they dine but do not 
intermarry, they are said to have lost their pee by adopting the 
dress and language of Bhils. Many of them live in Meywiir and 
have marriage and other relations with the Mahi Kantha Dangis. 

Rajputs are found in the service of the chiefs, some as personal 
attendants, others tilling service lands. Though not rich, they are 
well-to-do, In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone described’ the Mahi Kantha 


Rajputs as forming two classes, the Marvadis who accompanied the 
Rijs of Idar (about 1700) in his emigration from ae ee and the 


Guojaritis who had long been settled in the province, chiefly in the 


central parts, The Marviadis resembled the peopleofJodhpar in their 


dress nnd manners, but with additional rudeness contracted in their 
sequestered situation. a were said to be very brave, but stupid, 
slothful, unprincipled, and devoted to the use of opium and 
intoxicating ince, Those of Gujarat were more like the inhabitants 





of that province, more civilized than the Mirvaédis, honester, more. 


submissive, and more inactive and unwarlike. All the Rajputs 
awords and spears, matchlocks and shields. They often 


wore 


defensive armour of leather both on themselves and on their horses, — 


and sometimes but rarely carried bows. Their plan of war was to 


defend their villages. They seldom took to the woods like the Kolis, — 
and were quite unfit for the desultory warfare so suited to Koli — 


habits. The Kolisare poor, living as landholders, field labourers and 


a ‘Their chiefs are, with few exceptions, descendants _ 


put and Koli women. They still keep the names of 


their orefathors” tribes, as Rathod, Chohin, Makviina. In 182] 


Mr. Elphinstone described the Kolis or Bhils, for they were called 
indiscriminately by both names, as by much the most numerous and 
most important of the Mahi Kantha tribes. Though there was no 
very marked difference in feature between them and the othe: 

inhabitants, they were generally easily known, They were smaller 
and had an expression of liveliness and cunning in their eyes, They 


wore small turbans and few clothes, and were seldom seen without a 


quiver of arrows and a long bamboo bow, instantly bent on any alarm. 
or on the sudden approach of a stranger. They might eeena AEE 
and leas active than their neighbours, but this was not actually tho 
ease. The natives described them as wonderfully swift, active and 





' Minute, 29th February 1821, | 
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hardy, incredibly patient of hunger, thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep, 
vigilant, enterprising, secret, fertile in ees st and admirably 
calculated for night attacks, surpriscs, and ambuscades, These 
qualities were probably exaggerated, but they certainly were active, 
hardy, and as remarkable for sagacity as for secrecy and tape in 
their predatory operations. Their arms and habits rendered them 
unfit to stand in the field, and they must be admitted to be timid 
when attacked; but they had on several occasionsshewnextraordinary 
holdness in assaults even on English stations. They were of an 
independent spirit, and although all were professed robbers, they were 
said to be remarkably faithful when trusted, and they were certainly 
never sanguinary. ‘Chey were averse to regular industry, exceedingly 
addicted to drunkenness and very quarrelsome when intoxicated. 


‘Their delight was plunder, and nothing was so welcome to them as a 


Say disturbance. Though the Kolis had a strong fellow-feelin 
or each other, they never thought of themselves as a nation an 
never made common cause against a foreign enemy. A peculiar 
tribe settled in the Vitrak Kantha keeps the Rajput patronymic 
of Makvina, They are Koli converts in name to Miubaseaitesiees) 


‘bot scarcely changed in religion, manners or character. Their men 


marry into the Koli tribes of Kolval, Rajdvat and Bariya, and give 
their danchters to the Babi Musalmins, The chiefs of Khadal, 


Ramdas Dabha and Punidra belong to the clan. 


Of Manufacturers there were two classes, Chhipa Bhaévadra, calico- 
printers, numbering 2207 souls (males 1111, females 1096), and 
Ghinchis, oil pressers. The Chhipa Bhivsirs stamp coarse native 
cloth in different colours and are well-to-do. Tho Ghinchis are 
poor. 

Of Artisans there were ten classes: 1536 (males 799, females 737), 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 675 (males 356, females 319) Eadiss, 


 ricklayers ; 6101 (males 3169, females 2932) Suthérs, carpenters; 
~ 6093 (males $204, females 2889) Luhérs, blacksmiths ; 4756 (males 
_ 9486, females 2520) Darjis, tailors; 9158 (males 4834, fomales 
4324) Kumbliirs, potters; Kansiirfis, coppersmitha; Salits, masons ; 


Kharddis, turners; and Sardnids, sword and knife sharpeners. 


‘Except Darjis, Kharidis, Kumbhérs, and Sarinids, who are rather 
B Ain artisans are on the whole well off. Besides carpentering, 


firs till lands held for village service. Stone masons, Salats, are 
settled chiefly at and near Ahmednagar. 
Of Bards and Actora there were three classes, Bhits, bards ; 


Charans, genealogists ; and Targalas, strolling players. The first two 
Di lectaies opetber numbered 4645 souls (males 2529, females 2116). 
A few of them en 


yy grants of villages received in reward for services 





here till lands and are only at times called to 


- recite before their masters the Rajput téilukdars. Asa class they 
are poor. A few of the Targélds hold grants of villages, but they are 


Of Personal Servants there were two classes, Hajams, barbers, and 


“Khavis, servants. The Khavis, who are personal servants in the 


households of Rajput chiefs, are well-to-do with fixed allowances and 
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service Innds. A few Hajdms cultivate landa generally held for — 
village service. As aclass they are poor. | 
Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a strength 
of 11,797 (males 63099, females 5398) or 3°31 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 11,253 (males 6006, females 6157) 
were Rabaris, and 544 (males 505, females 241) Bharvids, a lower 
class of shepherds. Both are poor and go by the name of Raika. 


The Bhois, originally fishers, excepta few who work as palanquin- 
bearers and bricklayers, are generally husbandmen. | 
Under the head of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers came 
thirteen classes. There were 2174 (males 1191, females 1043) 
Kalils, liquor sellers ; 1557 (males 940, females 617) Vanjards, grain 
carriers; 219 (males 111, females 102) Thoris, bamboo basket 
makers ; 6007 (males 3577, females 2930) Ravalias, drum beaters; 
1627 (males 850, females 777) Vighris, fowlers and hunters < 
Bhindnagarchis, kettledrum beaters in constant attendance on the 
chiefs ; Dhankutés, corn-pounders ; Marathas, chiefly employed as 
horsemen in the Gaikwar's contingent ; Baychas, labourers ; Bajaniis, 
acrobats; Ods, diggers; Vadis, jugglers; and Dhaédimirs, low class 
actors. Except the Kalals, Vanjarés and Marathis, these classesare 
Under the head Unsettled Tribes came the Girdsin Bhils, of the 
north and north-east frontiers. They support themselves partly by 
o 





agriculture and partly by robbery and cattle lifting, 

serve 85 ebay abel guides, ‘The Mahi Kantha Bhils speak 
luangaage in sound something between Hindi and Gujarati an very 
hard to understand.» They cat almost all kinds of flesh, including that 
ofthe cow. They worship stones covered with red-lead and oil, and 
are firm believers in witchcraft and mnch-given to the practice of 
witch swinging. During the last ten yoars on the north-east frontier 
some Ghils tnking the name of bhaguts have become the followers 
of a Bhil teacher Kherddi Surmal, a native of the village of Lusdia 
Tabe Kuski in the Idar state, about four miles from Samlaji. ‘This 
teacher believes in the Hindu god Riim, and forbids the killing of 
animals, the drinking of liquor, and the committing of offences, 
Like a high caste Hindu the bhagat takes no meal without bathin tr 
puts a red mark on the brow and ties a yellow strip of cloth ro a 
the turban. In 1871, during the Saémliji fair, Kherfidi was vinieaal 
by the Assistant Political Agent. He was living by himself and 
had, including the members of his family, about “400 followers. 
On account of their change of customs the Meywiir and other Mahi 
Kintha Bhils treated these bhagats os outcastes and caused them 
much annoyance. This the authorities put rn stop to. Since then 
two of Kherddi's disciples have settled at Pahada and Oad in the 
Idar state, and have almost doubled the strength of the sect. Tho” 
bhagate hve by tillage and are better off than they were before, { 
Daring the last ten years not one of their number has been accused 


of any crime. 


Among the Mahi Kantha Bhils under ordinary eje mstances th 
ining passa her husband. But at tho Posie fais iu ho Neate 
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ifa Bhil, without being seen, succeeds in taking the woman he wants 
to marry across the river, the parents of both agree to the marriage. 
If he is found out before he has reached the other side the man 
19 severely punished by the girl's father. Each Bhil hamlet has its 
man, gamefi, whose office is as a rule hereditary. They have 
an elaborate system of taking vengeance, ver, usually by carrying 
off cattle. They go about armed with bows and arrows, and on the 
htest provocation wound and kill each other. Though always 
quarrelling among themselves, they are quick to join against an 
outside enemy. None of them, whatever he may be doing, disregards 
the long shrill cry, Aili, that shows a Bhil is in trouble, And, while 
they stoutly resist any interference on his part, when their chief's 
dram beats they gather at a moment's notice to fight for him. Of 
late years their state has greatly improved and they have grown 
much more manageable. 
Of Leather Workers there were two chief classes with a total 
strength of 15,499 souls (males 8292, females 7207). Of these 1442 
males 769, fomales 673) were Mochis, shoemakers; and 14,057 
‘males 7523, females 6534) Bhambhis, tanners, one of the depressed 
classes. Besides these there is a small body of Dabgars, makers of 
leather butter jars and scales. 
Besides the Bhambhis, there were three other depressed castes, all 
ofthem poor; Dheds, weavers, numbering 18,578 souls (males 10, 052, 
famales 526) ; ; Bhangiis, sweepers, 7346 (males oo+4] , females 3505); 


and Garudds or Dhe priests. 


Under the head of Beggars came Atits, Nanakséis, Bhartharis,and 


| Fiitdis, eunnchs. A few of the Atits hold wileee ants and some 


have banking shops, but most live on alms, Shartharis are o 
wandering tribe w o live by singing love-songs and begging 
Of 19,372 Staal nkin, besides the four re divisi yed 
Shaikhs, Pathéns, and Moghals, there were | fain ‘converts Of She 
Boh folesaliim, and other classes. Musalméns generally 
Serve a3 Messengers sic horsemen, but some are traders, artisans, 











‘cultivators, and labourers. Most of them are in debt, chiefly owing 


to the large sums they spend on their marriage and other 
ceremonies. 
The mass of the people are poor, with so little to fall back on that 


one bad season causes distress. In ordimary years the necessaries 
nanditure now 


enforced by caste customs on their leading family observances were 
to fall into disuse their condition would rapidly improve. 
m oye mile of land there are about four villages, with, on 
Bs of | and about sixty-seyen houses. In 1872, of 
109 , oF on an average 29°08 to the square mile, 20, 871 








ae al 
Saas woreok tat bother and 69, 012 of the sort. ‘Thereareno 


forts or itions of strength in the Mahi nth. The hills, though 
RV ies oo GAN mick covered with forest. can be easily turned : from 


| their extent and connection with other ranges, they form admirable 


places for outlaws and other disturbers of the peace, but they 
are not fit to resist the attack of regular troops. The forest in some 
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parts, particularly at the foot of the hills, is very thick andent by — 


ravines, giving good cover and the means of si into the hilla’ 
Some of the villages in the Sibar and Viitrak Kanthis are strongly 
situated on the banks of very deep ravines running inland from the 
rivers and very favourable for escape. The villages themselves are 
without any defence.! 

Except in the Bhil hamlets on the north and north-east, where there 
is only one officer the gamefi, or headman, every village has its 
council, the president, who is generally held responsible by the 


authorities, called head, mulhi, and the members, signers, matadara, — 


There is also the accountant, faldti, generally with the charge of 
several villages. In the Sabar Kantha the headmen are Momnis, and 
in the frontier villages they are Bhils. In other parts they are Kanbis 
or Koli Thikardis. Except on the north and north-east, where they 
are Bhils, the village police are Kolis, 


Though most of the people stay unmoved in their villages, many 
edarated youths and some of the labouring classes leave their homes 
in search of employment, Asa rule only men go, staying away from 
one to five years, and coming back on marriage or death occasions, 
or if they hs 





after their land, Carpentera qa beiclayern generall 
one part of the district to another looking for work. Except a few 





find steady work at mills or factories, stay long away, while if lesa” 
: | months to look — 


<i> 


y move from 


cultivators from Baroda, almost no one comes to settle in the — abi 
Kantha,. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


‘Ta soil is of two kinds, light and black. Near the hills, to 

the north and north-east, though poor and’ stony, if better tilled, 
it would yield rich crops. The south and west, including the 
districts of Sabar Kantha, Bavisi, Vdtrak Kantha, and Rehvar 
Kantha, are level, with soil varying from rich black to light sandy, 
and generally very fertile. In Rehvar and in the Sarasvati valley, 
_ there is a large watered area. In other parts, on account of the 
_ great depth of the water-bearing strata, tillage is almost entirely 
confined to early, tharif, or rainy season crops. ‘The Katosan 

villages, about thirty six-miles west of S4dra, have plenty of water 
near the surface, but so salt that, for irrigation, it is almost 
worthless. The soilin part of the marsh between the Mijam and 
the Meshya is very rich, yielding, without watering, wheat, barley, 
: seed, and rice, At the same time it is apt to become charged 
with salts or soda, us, and lose its fruitfulness, recovering ita 
sweetness after a few years. As the Mahi Kaéntha has not been 
surveyed the tillage area cannot be ascertained. 

Except from the Hathmati canal, and to some extent from the 
Sarasvati river, irrigation is carried on chiefly from wells and ponds, 
The chief watered crops are wheat, barley, opium, sugarcane, and 

arden produce, The ies ¥ cost of irrigation is, for wheat, from 
4s. to £1 le. (Rs. 7-10}); for barley, £1 Gs. to £1 8s, (Rs. 13 - 14); 
_ for opium, £1 10s, to £2 5s, (Ra, 15 - 22 
£15 (Rs. 100 - 150). 

Where land is plentiful and the population sparse, fields are 
allowed to lie fallow every third year. In the more densely peopled 
villages, as the land cannot be left fallow, to prevent exhaustion, it 
is manured, and a rotation of crops is practised. Pulse, math, is 
ae after millet, bijyri, and oil-seed, tel, follows panic, kodra, 
Manure costa from Is. to ls. 6d. (8-12 annas) the cart-load of about 
a quarter of a ton (15 mans) and twenty cart-loads are required for 

| In the Mahi Kantha, a plough of land, that is the area that can 
. 








4); and for sugarcane, £10 to 


be tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen, varies from two 

to three acres in rocky and stony soil, and from eight to ten acres 

in soft easy soil. The tools wanted to till a plough of land are, the 

| h, hal; the clod-crnsher, samdér or rimp; the sowing drill, 

wirma or chiver ; the weeder, karvari or rémp; the leather bag 

and rope for drawing water, hos-vrat; the hoc, koddli; the axe, 
b 26-417 
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kohidi; the spade, pivdo; and the sickle, ditardu. A set of tools 
costs about £4 108. (Rs. 35), and a pair of oxen from £2 to £10 
(Rs. 20- 100), A cart, if the husbandman has one, 1s worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 

Holdings vary in size from six to sixty acres. Forty to fifty is 
a large, twenty to thirty a medium, and six to ten acres, a small 
holding. A husbandman with a holding of five acres is not so well 
off as a retail shopkeeper, nor asa man witha monthly income of 
l6s, (Rs. 8). 

During the eighteen years ending 1872 oxen increased from 
91,414 to 185,149 or 10254 per cent; cows from 101,249 to 
163,659 or 61°64 per cent; and buffaloes from 67,894 to 157,567 or 
182-05 per cent. 

Mati Adatha Stock, 154 ant F872, 
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The style of tillage in the Mahi Kantha differs little from that 
in other parts of Gujarat. The crops grown are, of Cereals: rice, 
dangar, Oryza sativa; wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivuam; maize, 
. makat, Zea mays; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; millet, bagri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; Indian millet, jurar, Sorghum vulgare; Aang, 
Panicum italicom; banti, Panienm spicatum ; banto, Panicum frumen- 
taceum ;kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ;and cheno, Panicnm miliaceum, 


Of Pulses: adad, Phaseolus mungo; mag, Phaseolus radiatus jehana, — 


Cicer arietinum ; math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; chola, Vigna catiang; 


val, Dolichos lablab; kalthi, Dolicos uniflorus ; fweer, Cajanus indicus ; - 


and gucar, Cyamopesis psoralioides, Of Fibres: cotton, ru, Gossypium 
herbaceum; flax, bhindi, Hibiscus populnees; and Bombay cine 
sam, Crotalaria jancea, Of miscellaneous crops: sugarcane, pa 
Saccharum officmarum; poppy, kiaskhas, Papaver somnifernm ; 
gingelly seed, fal, Sesamum indicum ; rapeseed, sarsav, Brassica. 
napus; rdajagra, Amnranthns polygamus methi, Trigonella 
frenugrecum ; coriander seed, dhana, Coriandrum sativum; enmin 
seed, jirw, Cominum cyminum; variali, Fonicolum panmorum ; 


oo 


euva, Pimpinella anisum ; and singoda, Trapa bispinosa. The staple i 


grains are the millets, bdjri and juvdr, wheat, ghau, a coarse 


escription of rice, and, in the hilly parts of the district, maize, 


makai, the chief food of the Bhils. 


Of Cereals, wheat gh, Triticum sativum, barley, jae, Hordeum 
aa ee 


hexnstichon, and cheno, Panicum miliaceum, sown in 


October and November, and reaped in March and April ts ey | 


weather or late, rabi, crops. The rest are early, kharif, or rainy season 
sown in dry lands in June and July, and reaped in September 


erupa, 
and ¢ October, Rice, Oryza sativa, sown in nurseries and planted out, 
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wants moist and marshy land. Jt is of seven kinds: sufarsdl, vari, 
khareu, sathi, panjaria, sengda, and senjant. Rice, when it is sown 
is termed dangar; after itis reaped and ready for cooking, it is 
called chotia., During the last twenty years no improvement has 
taken place in the quality of the rice or other staple crops grown. 
The tiling area of the district has spread considerably, but there 
are no means of ascertaining the exact merease. Wheat, ghan, 
Triticum mstivum, of two kinds, rajia and katha, grows freely, 
especially in the valleys in the north of the district, If watered it 
is of excellent quality. Millet, bari, Penicillarm spicata, the 
common food of the people, is grown in the plains and not in the 
hilly parts. It thrives best in sandy soils. Maize, mahai, Zen 
mays, is grown much in the uplands. 

Of Pulses, gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, o late, rahi, crop, -is 
sown in dry land in September and October and reaped in March ; 


_ the rest are early, khart/, crops, sown in dry lands in June and July 


and reaped in October and November. 
Cotton, ru, Gossypium herbaceum, is sown in dry land in July and 


ngust and reaped in January and February. The other two, flax 


and Bombay hemp, are early, harij, crops, sown in June and reaped 


in October. During 1875-76 the area of land under cotton was 


about 3900 acres; the outturn is roughly estimated at about 150 tons 


(420 khandis), most of it of middling quality and of a total 


estimated value of about £5500 (Re. 55,000). 


‘Sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum, is sown in March and 
April and reaped after twelve months. Before growing sugarcane, 


| a field is allowed to lie fallow for one year. Gingelly oilseed, tal, 
| Sesamum indicum, is sown in July and reaped in November. Sura, 
sown in July and ready in December, is grown only in pond-beds. 
The rest of the miscellaneous crops are sown in September and 


Ovtober and reaped in March and April. 


_Kanbis, Kolis, and Musalméns, are the chief hushandmen, but 
almost all classes cultivate to some extent. The condition of the 


ting classes has of late years greatly improved. As a class 
would be very well-to-do but for their extravagance on their 





ings and other family ceremonies. Then many have to borrow, 





| Bad. che deep in the money-londer’. a books, they are seldom able to 


cept by tradition little or nothing is known of past famines. 
best remembered are the great famines of 1791 and 1813, and 













f great distress, of numbers perishing for want of food, and of 
lren exchanged for grain or abandoned. Railway communica- 


‘tion ia now near enough to prevent grain rising to famine prices in 


any but times of extreme distress. 
fesides drought the chief evils to which crops are subject are 





, mildew, geru, insects, and locusts. These evils are rare, and when 


they do come are seldom so widespread as to affect the general 
aeerg There ia no known cure for blight. In fields under 


n, white ants are destroyed by putting tobacco into the 
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trough through which the water flows, The castor-oil plant is ala 
sown with other crops, as it is bolioved to be fatal to these most 
destructive insects, 


Though serious loss is sometimes caused by heavy rain, the Mahi 
Kantha is not liable to foods. Of late years, in 1868 and again 

September 1875, on account of heavy rain in Meywar, | 
Sibarmati, the Sarasvati, and the Hathmati, rose above their gr reat 
known gre and at several places on their banks di 


AmMncre, awoy portions at villages © and coveted - groc 
and with a thik bed of barren sand 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


Bea’nwans, Viiniis, Bohorfés and craftsmen in towns and large 
villages, and Vaniés and Bohords in the rural parts of the district are 
able to save. Craftsmen asa rule spend almost all their savings on 
their great family ceremonies, but the Brahmans, Vauiis, and Bohords, 
alter meeting sl chasaes are still able to add to their capital, The 
few rich cultivators generally increase their earnings by lending 
money. Brihmans invest their savings in ornaments, in house 
building, in money lending, in trade, and in buying land and houses, 
Vaniis and Bohoris dispose of their savings in buying ornaments, 
in house building, and in trade, and Vanids and Brahmans to a small 
extent, in making advances to cultivators. 

When a cultivator owes money to several creditors, he who 
advanced money for seed is held to have the first claim on the 
debtor’s crops. Debtors are seldom imprisoned for the non-payment 
oftheir debts. None of the Mahi Kintha courts ever order the 
sale of land in liquidation of debt, and among cultivators land sales 
ara only occasionally made. When o money-lender makes an 

advance he generally insists on receiving in mortgage some of the 
debtor's property, such as his cattle or house, When land is 
mortgaged it generally remains with the mortgager who makes 
ver to the mosteaee a portion of the produce. The practice 
of m ing land has not of late years increased. Civil courta 
' are li used for enforcing the pagans of debts, and their 

decrees never go further than selling the debtor's house and 
movable property. Between a cultivator and a money-lender the 
usual agreement is that the money-lender is the first to be paid out 
of the crop. In villages inhabited by the poorer classes, such 
Kolis and Bhils, tillage generally depends on the money-lender’s 
capital. These cultivators admit the money-lendor’s usefulness, but 
complain of the hardness of his terms. Neither cultivators nor 
artisans have intelligence enough to prevent the money-lender from 
bringing false claims and ged oppressive rates of interest. 
_ The indebtedness of poor Bhil and Koli cultivators in many cases 

Sometimes a labourer raises money by mortgaging his labour for 
four or five years. The bondsman’s services are valued at from 
£2 8s. to £6 (Re 24-60) a year. And for an advance of 
£10 (Rs. 100) many men would be willing to serve for any time 1 
to five years. In cases where the labourer engages to supply Load 
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Chapter V. of grass or firewood, he is allowed to work at odd times for his own 
Capital. benefit, but if a man has mortgaged his labour without reservation, 
Tie the whole of his earnings are his master’s. In no case does the 
~- 94 aha mouey-lender's claim extend to the labour of the bondsman’s wife 
| or child. Men in the position of these labourers are fed and housed 
by their masters. But the master does not meet the cost of a birth 
or other ceremony in the bondsman’s family. The master cannot 
make over his night to any other person, and cannot by corporal 

punishinent or other means enfurce the bondman’s services. 





— 


The old system of hereditary service is still kept up in the houses 
of some Rajput and Koli chiefs. The servants called boys, Chhokra, 
and girls, Chhokri are with their families bred and maintained in their 
master’s house at his expense. They are generally faithful to their 
masters. No instance is known of one of these servants being 
tempted by the chance of good wages to leave his master, As far 

as food, clothes, and lodging go they are better off than other families 

of the same class, 
Laterest. The yearly rate of interest varies from four and a half to fifty per 

cent. ve small transactions where an article is given in pawn, ib 
varies from four and a half to nine per cent; im large transactions: 
witha mortgage on movable property it is six per cent; in trans- 
actions with a mortgage on teahea oe lands from six to nine per 
cent ; in petty agricultural advances upon personal security from 
twelve to eighteen per cent; and in advances of grain with a lien 
on the crops from twenty-five to fifty percent. Six per cent a year 
would be considered a fair return for money invested in buying an 
estate. Interest is charged by the month, according to the Hindu 
year, and in years with an intercalary month, it is charged for 
thirteen months instead of for twelve. : 

In most parts of the district the Imperial ropee is the standard 
in common dealings. In some places Baroda bébishet and sicca 
rupees are also in use, In transactions carried on in Government 
rupees, discount is allowed according to current rates, 


In 1850 Kolis and other field labourers were paid 3d. (2 annas) 
‘aday; smiths, bricklayers, masons, and carpenters 7id. (5 annas), 
and tailors 6d. (4 annas). In 1870-71 the daily wages of Kolis and 
other field Isbourers rose to 44d. (3 annas),and that of smiths, brick-— 
layers, masons, and carpenters to ls. (8 anus). These rates still 
continue. Day labourers are generally Kolis, who offer their services. 
either as partners or as field workers. As partners they nenally 
receive a third or a fourth of the crop, and as workers, if engaged — 
og the ae yeas, a total i= of abont 240 pounds (six mana). 
of grain, and if engaged only fora time 24d. (11 annag worth of 
rain, besides food for the day. Women and ativan ce asleaat "8 

y-labourers ; the woman in most cases getting as much as a man, 
the children lid. (1 awna) worth of grain besides food for the day. 
Payments for field work are in grain notin cash. For other than 
ra yin the eeuy wage of Ses is fora man 3d, to 44d. 
(2-6 annas) ; for a woman 24d. to Sid. ‘ld +2) senns\ and hor: 
child 14d, to 24d. (1-14 annas), (a - 24 ) ‘and for 
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The following table gives the rupee prices of the different staple Chapter V._ 
products in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1878: Capital. 
Mahi Kdutha Produce Prices in Pounds for a Rupee. Prices, 
Paopuce. 15S. | 15h, | Ts70. | LAT. | Paopoce. | 1250, | 1860 | 1270, | 187s 
Millet... ul io | 40 by 71 | Wheat... ..| o uM 0 iT) 
Indian milleh | 86 | 70 ad Fa On ee 1 Mt a 
Hie 4. | 36 | te 10 is | Madea ... ah 7 “ 














There are no dealers in precious stones. The scale for gold and Weights and 
silver is; three ratis, one vil; sixteen wile, one gadiano; two oe | 
gadiinas, one tola, The weight rati is the seed of the Abrus 

catorins, and the other weights are square pieces of lead and brass. 

Coffee, cotton, drugs, salt, spices, molasses, sugar, rice, and grains 
are weighed according to the following measure: four priser, one 
ser; forty sera, one man. A ser is equal in weight to forty Imperial 
rupees. The paser is of iron round and flat in form. Small weight 
measures to equal ;; and 4 of a ser and two sers, four sers, five 
fare, ten sere, and twenty sers are also in use and are made of iron. 
The measures for liquids such as clarified butter, oil, and honey, | 
are 24 rupees, one adhol ; two adhols, one naviank ; two navidnks, 
one piser ; two pasers, one achher ; two achhers, one ser ; ten sera, one 
dhadi ; four dhadis, one man ; all of them round flat pieces of iron, 
Inthe wild parts of the province, in measuring quantities of less than 
five sere of butter or honey, instead of weights, wooden measures are | 

used. Jn some places milk is also sold by measure up to one ser in . : 
brass vessels. For liquor, glass bottles and small copper vessels are 

used as measures up to a ser and a half; in some places earthen pots - 
are also used ns measures up to half aman. The measure for other 
| substances is four pdser, one ser; 1} sers, one pali; four palis, one ; 
ménu; two manus, one domanu; two domdnus, one sihi; five sahis, 

one pakalsi ; four pikalsis, one kalsi; ten kalsis, one muda. The 
peer, made of iron or stone is round and flat in form ; the pali and 
mint are cylinder-shaped wooden measures ; the sthi, pakalei, kale 
and muda, are simply names. No weights or measures of their size - 
are inuse. Cotton, silk, and other sare sold by the followi 
| measure, but when entire pieces of cloth are sold in lump, a score 1s 
| the unit in ordinary use ; two dngals or finger breadths one fasu, the 

space betwoen finger joints; twenty-four fasus, one gay ; thirty-six 
tasus, one vdr or yard; and eighteen ftasus, one hath or cubit. The 
other long measures are eight yave,onedngal ; two angals, one tasu ; 
| twelve fasus, one Adth; three Aaths, one panadu or kadam ; and 

1800 pénadus or kidames, one géu, about one and ahalf miles. Land 

8 Measured according to the following table: eighteen faswe, one 
Aath ; five Adths, one kithi; twenty kathis, one vasa ; twenty vasis, 
‘one vigha. The time measures are sixty pals, one ghadi of twenty-four 
minutes; two ghadis, one muhurt ; two and a half ghadis, one kalak 
or hour: three kaliks, one dees ; eight prahars, one divas or tithi, 
day ; fifteen Hthix, one pakah or fortnight; two pakshas, one més or 
month ; two mds, one ritu ; and six ritus, one varsh or year. Masonry 
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is sold by solid measure as follows: rough hewn bare 2to 2 ; a 
gay in “gh i 7 ga) in breadth, Hi four fasus in depth — or 
(Re, 1); wrought stone, twelve fasus long, twelve fasus b be 
and twelve faeug deep, that is nearly one cubic foot, is sold a 
from Ta, 9d. to 24, Sd. (14 annas - Re. 14) per cubie foot. Grin Ring 
(Rte. 1 - 2) 2) 


stones are sold at the rate of 2«. to Sy. 
There sre no local measures either for timber or 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Tuere are nine chief lines of road. A made road nearly all the way 
from Idar to Ahmednagar, partly bridged, about ten mi es; & made 
road from Idar to Brahmakhed, unbridged, fifteen miles; a made 
road from Idar to Dhambolia, unbridged, twenty-four miles, but raised 


Ahmednagar to the Hathmati weir, } of-a mile;'a cleared roadway 
from the railway station at Ahmedabad to Sédra cantonment, passin 
through British, Géikwaér, and Mahi Kantha territory; a cleared 
roadway from Ahmedabad to Meywar and Vagad, passing through 
British, Gaik war, and Mahi Kantha territory ; a cleared voatiwieg from 
Ahmedabad to Neemuch vill Meghraj, passing through British, Gaikwar, 
and Mahi Kintha territory ; an ordinary road from Brahmakhed into 
Marwar by Posina, passing through Idarand Dinta limits; an ordinary 
road from Valisna to Pal, leading on to Khervidain the Meywar 
hilly tracts. All of these roads have been built and made fit for traffic 
by the chiefs through whose territories they pass. 4A poor kind of 
gravel, muram, found on the spot is used for the surface of the made 
| Toads. Anattempt is now being made to break into metal the 
| rocks near the Ainsodunar and Idar road. These roads are free 
_ from tolls, but at different posts, ndkis, transit dues are levied. 
There are at present (1877-78) five post offices at Idar, 
Ahmednagar, Sadra, Mansa, and Pethépur. Letters are delivered 
at these five stations by delivery peons, and to help in distributing 
letters, rural messengers are attached to the post offices at Mansa, 
Ahme r, Idar, and Sddra. To places ont of the range of 
othe poe department, letters are conveyed by the horsemen of Hig 
Highness the Géikwar’s Contingent. | 
Considerable traffic was formerly carried on between Gujardt 
and = Meywir through Idar, Pol, and thence to Mérwér. The 
principal articlea of trade in the Mahi Kantha are grain of all 
Sorte, fal, Sesamum indicum, clarified butter, ghi, oils, honey, wax, 
| 80ap made from ws an alkaline efflorescence found on the banks 
of rivers and other places, timber, and cloth both coloured and 
Plain. The local manufactures, exported to the neighbouring districts 
of Ahmedabad and Baroda, sre leather worked Up in Various Ways, 
| coloured cloth, knives, honey, wax, and soap. 
| In ordi seasons more grain is produced than is wanted for 
the district food supply. Of the crops wheat, ghau, Triticum festivam ; 











, "dts proposed to continue this stone tramway from Abmednagar to the Pardntij 
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only to Badoli, three miles; a tram-road from the gate of the town of 
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maize, makai, Zea mays; millet, bayri, Penicillaria spicata; Indian 
millet, juear, Sorgham vulgare; meta, Trigonella fonumgrecum; 
math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; and adad, Phaseolus mungo, are 
exported to some extent. The chief imported articles are Morinda, 
surangt, Morinda citrifolia; Safflower, Aasumba, Carthamus  tinc- 
torius ; turmeric, Aaladh, Curcuma longa; betel-nut, spices, Bogie 
iece goods, silks, cloth for female dresses, and turbans from 
ratibgad in Mdalwa, Ahmedabad, and Paithan in the Nizéim'a - 
dominions, tobacco, cocoanuts, dates, and copper and brass vessels. 
The chief manufactures are of cloth dangaris, dhotias, pachhedis, 
ponies sillds and stamped quilts, kholia ; soap, molasses, oil, liquor, 
kets, matting, pottery, charcoal, sealing wax, ornaments, wooden 
toys,and leather shoes, belts, and bags. Idar, Ahmednagar, and 
Pethépur are famous for their arms and cutlery. In the Katosan 
district and at Idar the manufacture of opium was carried on, but 
is now forbidden. At Katosan during the year 1875-76 sixty-five 
chests and at Ider 145 chests! together yielded the Idar state a 
revenue of £812 (Rs, 8120). In 1877-78 ot Idar fifty-nine chests 
yielded £336 (Rs, 3360), and at Katosan eleven chests yielded 
£52 (Rs. 517). Coarse cotton, doi, cloth is woven all over the 
district by Dheds. The Idar manufacture of red powder, kanku, 
has died out. In some parts Raikas and Bharvads for their own use 
t blankets made by Ravalids, and pack-saddles, dalis, are also made, 
§ wool-weaving is not an industry of any importance. At Idar, 
Sidra and Mansa, Maniirs, both Hindus and Mnusalmins, make 
ivory bracelets. The process is the same as at Ahmedadad, All 
well-to-do Hindu women including Rajputs and Kanbis use them in 
the same way asin Ahmedabad. At Vadali, Brahmakhed, Meghraj, 
and Mohanpur, Dabgars make jars for holding clarified butter; the 
process of making them is the same as at Ahmedabad. They also 
make small oil jars, bud/disand kundis,and scales, Mochis, generally 
Hindus, make for local consumption shoes, country saddles, knife 
cages, and small boxes, Lhisis, | 
The following table shows where and when the Mahi Kantha fairs — 
are held, their average number of visitors, and the number of days” 
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The manofactores are chiefly carried on by the people on their 
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own account and in their own houses; hired labour is seldom used. 
There is no class of labourers attached to any manufacture in oa 
manner which affects their personal freedom. There are no cotton 
factories or other industries conducted by European agency or with 
European capital. 

The chief craftsmen are carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, dyers, 
and turners. There are no good carpenters, but the blacksmiths of 
Pethipur, Ahmednagar, and Idar are skilled and clever workmen. 
Of weavers, Dheds all over the district make conrse cotton cloth, 
dengan. At Ahmednagar in Idar is a colony of Saia Bohoras, 
weavers of coarse dhotis and other articles of dress. At Pethdpur, 
the finest weaving in the district is the work of Musalmins of the 
Momna sect. They say that about 100 years ago, annoyed and 
hindered by the Maratha government, fifty or sixty families of them 
left Ahmedabad, and under the guidance of one Bahidar Karim 
came and settled «at Pethépur. Only five families who weave 
women’s robes are now left. The cloth made by these Momnas is 
woven from silk and cotton yarn, both country and English. The 
best dyers in the province are at Pethapur, Hindus of the Bhavsar 
caste, who colour and send to Sidm coarse English cloth. The best 
‘wood-turners are at Idar, They turn and colour in a finished style 
tent poles and cot and cradle legs. 

In the Mahi Kantha all classes of traders, Vainiss dealing in 
money, cloth, grain or groceries, oilmen, dyers, calico-printers, 
‘Bohoras and Dheds have each a trade guild, mahajan, composed of 
the chief men of the community. To these guilds, marriage and other 
caste questions are referred for settlement. The Vania mahajan takes 
a lead in deciding disputes. ‘The different sub-classes of manufacturers 
and craftsmen, such as among weavers, warpers and> sorters, 
_ have not each a separate guild. IE their interests clash, the question 
‘is referred for settlement to the Vanids’ guild. There has never 
been a strike in any of the trades, When all engaged in a eraft or 
ealling are of one caste, the mahajan enforces its decisions by 
| refosing to have any dealings with any disobedient member. When 
the men engaged in a craft or calling are of different castes no 
general steps are taken to enforce the mahajan’s decisions. Among 
money-lenders, cloth-sellers, grain-dealers, grocers, copper and brass 
sellers, the practice of os arapstite prevails to a certain extent. 
The position of an apprentice is much the same as that of m clerk, 
qumasta, or servant, and his yearly income varies from £1 Ifa. 
to £6 (Ra. 18-60). When oman adopts a craft or calling 
which his father did not follow, he has not to pay any entrance fine 
or make any special arrangements with the trade mahdjan, and no 
fees are levied when o man succeeds his father. Mahajan funds 
are derived from gifts on occasions of marriage or death, from fines 
on breskers of caste rules, and from intestate property. They are 
spent on religious objects, and on matters touching the interests of 
_ the community. The leading men of the different Vania castes are 
called Seths, but they have no special trade functions, and there is 
no nagarseth, or acknowledged head of the merchants. 


Trade is mostly carried on in permanent markets. The chief 
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local trade-centres are Mansa, Pethapur, Sddra, Idar, Ahmednagar, — 
and Katosan. There are seventeen periodical fairs of which the 
Samlaji fair, on the north-east frontier of the Mahi Kantha, held — 
every year in November, and the Brahmakhed fair, fifteen miles 
north of Idar, held yearly in February, are the most important. Each — 
of these lasts for fifteen days. At both, the staple: articles of trade — 
are brass, nak and ironware, cotton fabrics, brocade from 

Ahmedabad and embroidered work from Pratibgad and Meywar, 

pearls, country ornaments, grain, opium, and cattle. The traffic at the 
other fairs is mainly in household necessaries. The average yearly 
value of the merchandise sold during the five years ending 1878 
was £69,226 (Rs. 6,352,260) at Samlaji, and £7344 (Rs. 73,440) at 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Tue history of the lands included in the Mahi Kintha Agency 
centres in the affairs of the Idarstate. The traditions of that fortress 
reach back to mythical times, when, in the Dedpdr Yug or third 
age, ita rulers, Elvan the Rékshas and his brother Vatapi, were 
destroyed by Agastya Rishi. The earliest settlers, both rulers and 
ruled, were the tribes now known as Bhils and Kolis. The next 
comers were Rajputs, whose arrival in the Mahi Kéantha seems to 
date from the establishment of Arab power in Sind and the fall of 
Valabhinagar in the eighth century. In the eleventh century the 
Musalmin destruction of Nagar Tatta in Sind drove the Parmar 
Rajputs, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the further 
advance of Musalmén power, drove many other Raipts tribes, the 
Parmars of Chandrivati, the Rathods of Kanouj, and the Chivdis 


_ of Anhilyéda south into the Mahi Kantha hills. ‘To the Chandrévati 


Parmirs belong the houses of Mohanpur, Randsan, Rupal, Varagam, 
and Bolundra; to the Kanon] Réthols belong the houses of Pol, 
Mélpur, Valisna, and Magodi; and to the Chivdis of Anhilvada, 
Mansa and Varsoda. By intermarriage with the Kolis many of 
these Rajputs lost caste, only keeping the names of the i lana, 
Makviina, Dabi, and Bariya, to which their forefathers belonged. 
In the fifteenth century came the Vaghela houses of Pethapur and 








After the supremacy of the Ahmedabad kings was established 
(1412), many Rajputs, the chiefs of Ghoddsar, Katosan, Tlol, Likhi, 
and Gabat, in reward for service, and Punddra, Khadal, Dab 

and Ramis, offshoots of the house of Mandva, becanse they agreec 
to embrace Islém, received grants of land. The decline of the 
Ahmedabad dynasty (1540-1570) favoured the increase of local 
se Under the Moghals, for more than half a century, only every 
five or ten years, when «oar Bie an supplied with troops, did the 
iceroy levy contributions in the Mahi Kantha.' Not t1 the latter 
half of the seventeenth century did the Moghals succeed in levying 











ee regular tribute. 


In the early years of the oj RES century Moghal decay was 
of local independence. But, about the 
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middle of the century, this was again ae abe yy by the Marithis 
who, settling in the province, levied tribute! from all except the 
poorest and most out-of-the-way chiefa. Every two or three years, 
the Baroda Government collected tribute by means of a military 
force, but, losing strength in the beginning of the present century, 


they failed to control their Mahi Kantha tributaries. As had been 


done in Kathidwér in 1807, it was,in 1811, arranged that the British 
Government should collect the tribute and pay it over to the Géikwar, 
thus freeing the Baroda Government from the heavy burden of 


maintaining the revenue-collecting force, and freeing the province 
. 


from the loss caused by its periodical progresses. The amount of 
tribute due was fixed on the basis of the past ten years levies, and 


security was taken for its regular payment and for the tributaries’ 
good behaviour.’ 


At the same time other claims, notably the Idar food, khichdi, 
demand, collected from their vassals by local chiefs, remained 
untouched ; and the Koli chiefs, either as their original share, girda, 
or as blackmail, vol, continued to collect small yearly levies from their 


} 


| 





quieter neighbours. Thus matters remained till, at the end of the 


1818 campaign, the Peshwa’s share of Gujarat fell to the British, 
Their new possessions brought the British Government into immediate 


contact with the surrounding unsettled, mehvdsi, tribes of the Mahi _ 


Kantha, and the interlacing of poss 





pesions and the confusion 


of authority ended in such Sener lawlessness that it was evident — 


that some one power must become responsible for the maintenance 
of order. As the Giikwir Government was unable to take this 
position, the management of the Mahi Kiintha was, by an agreement 
concluded on the Srd April 1520, made over to the British Government. 
Under the terms of this agreement, the British Government 
ondertook to collect and eo the tribute free of all expense, the 
Géikwir Government pledging itself not to send troops or in 
any way interfere with the districts. It was also agreed that 

penses incurred in coercing refractory chief should be recovered 


To preserve order and « out the terms of this agreement, 





a British Political Agent was in 1821 placed in Slases of ths Mahi- 
d for settlement 


Kantha. The three points that chiefly presse 
were, to establish order, and secure future quiet ; to collect tribute 


arrears and insure future regular payment; and to settle the Idar 


territory. For these objects a military force was placed atthe Political: | 





1 Of the sixty-throe Mahi Kantha states the only houses who way ao Raseda 
tribute are Pol, Magodi, Gabat, Timbs, Varigian, Rinipara Bolenten aa Sh aa 


* Bom. Gov. Sel XIL 6G For the text of the treaty see ditts no, 280. and 
cpr inatge ds goa rhs IV. 71. There the treat; sixteen ‘aries tacit, she 








the one Dolenel Ballantyne in 1812. fiut it seen ‘dhe, optatnan! 
greement was altered in 1814, in 1818, in IS21, and in 1802 and the ipeoas ete 
at the fina] F SION or aoe a2 Colonel Miles and his amistant Pn . 
. Bom: Gor. Sel. KIL 7. For the text of the treaty see Aitchison's Treatics 
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Agent's disposal. The chiefs were called on to sign agreements, to 
abstain from plunder, to surrender plunderers and other offenders, to 
employ their whole means to put down marauders, to abstain from 
private war, to refer disputes to the arbitration of the British 
cement, and to protect traders. Owing perhaps as much to 
poverty as to unwillingness to pay, the chiefa had allowed their 
tribute to fall greatly into arrears, and the Baroda Government by 

ressing exorbitant claims added to the difficulty of a settlement. 
The matter was referred to the Bombay Government, who decided 
that the Géikwar was not entitled to more than had been sanctioned 
by the settlement of 1811-12. Full and counter securities for 
future payments were taken, and an average fixed for the settlement 
of the various claims of the petty chiefs. in 1828, as a measure of 
economy, the Panch Mahals, Raéjpi ala, and Mahi Kintha Agencies 
were consolidated. To this charge Mr. Willoughby was appointed, 
but leaving shortly after, the Mahi Kantha was “tached to the 
Baroda Residency. In 1829 an officer wus appointed to reside at 
Sadra to superintend the Gaikwir’s contingent, and one of the 
381 istants from the Rarod aa Residency Was yearly deputed to collect 
This age a to manage the far from a distance iailed. 
In 1833, on the death of Raja Gambhirsing of Idar, F atehsing, 

‘chief of Rupél, seizing a rich merchant, brother of the Idar 
minister, refused all ranson till a sum owing him by the Idar 

state was paid, This sum the minister could not pay, and other 
arrangements fmling, the minister promised Surajmal, son of 
dhilamsing chief of Mondeti, fh large reward if he succeeded in 
freeing hia brother. Gathering about 400 mercenaries and joined 

y the Vivri Bhils then at feud with Rupél, Surajmal hunted the 
chief from place to place, and at last took the fort of Rupal. 
_ Applying to the Idar minister for funds to pay his mercenaries, 
- Suraymal was refused, and, becoming desperate, plundered Bokhar 

and two or three other Idar villages, and retired first to the forest 
of Phirki near Mondeti, and then to Vadali levying contributions 
from the neighbouring villages. In 1835, on the death of Raja 
Karansing of Ahmednagar, Mr. Erskine the British Agent, hearin 
that three of the late Raja’s wives were to be burnt, advanced with 

_abody of troops and guarded all the gates of the town. Determining 
to perform the rite, the chief's family called in some Bhils, who secretly 

aising a funeral pile on the side of the town furthest from the 
British encampment,and, during the might, breaking a hole in the city 
wall, led out the three Rinis and kindled the pyre. Seeing the flames 
the British Agent p don with his small force, but was opposed 








by the Bhils and did not reach the burning ground till all was over. 
Afraid of vengeance the Raja’s two sons Prithising and Takhtsing 
fled to the hills. Next day Surajmal, who had been called in to help, 
| arrived witha body of about sixty horse and one thousand Makninis, 
and, finding how matters had gone, retired. Mr. Erskine occupied 
the town and called in additional troops. Captain Delamain and 
Major Morris, with some difficulty and loss, succeeded in dispersit 
the armed bands and in destroying several strongholds, but failed 


to capture the outlaws or to restore order. 
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Meanwhile (1835) affairs at Idar went from bad to worse. The — 


cultivators, plundered alike by the chief and the numerous outlaws, 
deserted their villages, public confidence was destroyed, and 


the state threatened with speedy ruin. To restore order the 
Political Agency was re-established, and Captain, afterwards Sir 
James Outram, so vigorously hunted down the leading outlaws 
that opposition was quelled.!| On the 7th February 1836 a general 
amnesty was proclaimed ; the outlaw chiefs were invited to attend; 
their lands were promised to them on submission ; and a guarantee 
was given that their grievances should be inquired into and redressed, 
Prithising and his brother Takhtsing, the first to avail themselves 
of these conditions, were restored to their possessions on renouncing 
the practice of widow burning, and engaging not to entertain 
foreign mercenaries. They were followed by all the other outlaws, 
who, on tendering their submission, were treated with equal leniency. 
By the end of 1836 tranquillity was restored. Besides ‘by 
suppressing disorder, Sir James Outram, by establishing the 
Samlaji fair and starting a system of Border Arbitrations, greatly 
benefited the Mahi Kantha, About 1839 the widow of the Thakor of 
Amliydra, failing to disprove the rights of the Thékor’s posthumous 
son by another wife, took to the hills, accompanied by her 
supporters the Thakor of Sdthumba and other chiefs, among them 
the lately pardoned chief of Rupél. A force was sent against 
them, their pile were scattered, and shortly after the widow, her 
adopted son, and the Rupél family were captured. Escaping at the 
time, the Rupal chief was next year caucht and given up by the 
cn and Torda Thakors, and onded his days in the Ahmedabad 
jail. 

To =F the ruinous practice of self-outlawry, Government mada 
if a penal offence liable to very severe punishment? From that time 
self-outlawry became rare and it has now disappeared. In 1857 
troops had to be called out oid ini down a rising at Chindap, and, in 
the next year, the presence of a military force was twice required. 
On the first occasion measures were taken for registering arms, and, 


when necessary, for disarming part of the population. These measures 


were very distasteful both to the chiefs and the people, and such 
was the attitude assumed within the Mahi Kéntha and in tha. 
sures were adopted, © 


neighbouring Baroda districts where similar men 
that it was considered expedient to send a strong force under Major 





Grimes through the reg Owing to the judicious action of the 


Pohtical Agent, Major Whitelock, and the impression left by the 
display of British power, that without coercion, "588 villages ae 
disarmed and in 310 the arms wore registered. ‘Though not against 
the people of the Mahi Kénths, Major Grimes’ foreo had to be 
brought into action. The inhabitants of Dabhora, a village in the 
Gdikwar sub-division of Khoralu, refused to give up their arms, and, 
on the Appearance of the force, left their village and took up a stron: 
Position in the Tiringa hill. As they refused to surrender and 
murdered a trooper of the Gaéikwar’s contingent, it was considered 


' Ras Mala, 628 * Bom, Gov, Sel. XII. i. 
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advisable to dislodge them. Accordingly, on the 31st May 1858, 
their position was successfully attacked by a detachment of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment N. 1. supported by some of the Gujarat 
Irregular Horse. The attack was made with great spirit, the 
insurgents being driven from peak to peak till they were fnally 
dispersed with a loss of about eighty killed and wounded and ten 
prisoners, the loss on the British ave being two rank and file of the 
grenadiers Inlled and a trooper wounded. 

During this disturbance the attitude of Surajmal, Thikor of 
Mondeti, caused considerable anxiety. Forman & prominent 
outlaw, he was included in the amnesty of 1836, Deeply sunk in 
debt, his estate was placed under attachment and a fixed allowance 
set apart for his support. A reduction of the allowance gave the 
Thakor — offence, as he had been incurring other heayy debts 


_ and had kept in his paya considerable number of Makrénis. While 
the work of registering arms was going on, he kept comparatively 
t ' 


quiet. Afterwards he interfered with the arrangements made for tha 
management of his estates, and, accompanied by a band of Makrani 
mercenaries, took to the hills. Happening at such atime, this conld 
not be overlooked. And, as every effort to induce him to come in 
al failed, a force was despatched to the scene of disturbance. 

‘ore the arrival of this force hostilities began. Captain Black, 


_ the Assistant Political Agent, accompanied by a body of Gujarat 


Irregular Horse was reconnoitring the town of Mondeti, when 


| some Makrinis shewed fight and wounded the officer in command. 


Afterwards when the Ahmedabad force arrived, on the 22nd August 


1858, the town of Mondeti was attacked and carried with a loss 


to the assailants of seven men wounded. Owing to defective 
arrangements, the Makrdnis and others composing the garrison 

hékor. After this, 
though there was no further conflict until at the end of the year 








came in, ee had to be-kept in the field, and a long 





Nine years later (1867), Pratépsing, a Rajput in the service of 


cor of Posina, le a body of Makrinis, raised a 





grandmother of the Thikor to Posina r the 1 r 
chief with her. Additional militia, #ibandi, had to t ried aaa 
‘Matters were, after o time, satisfactorily arranged without any 


great disturbance of the peace. Next year, a detachment of Briti 
troops had to be sent to Posina to gnard the frontier against the 
inroads of the outlawed Thakor of Battina in Sirohi, and tha 
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rangements then made saved tho district from trouble. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Chapter VIII. Tae land is held by chiefs, Thikors, and proprietors, Tilukdare, 
 ._ Land in estates varying from a share in one village to a large tract of 
_ Administration. goyntry, Talukddrs generally consider their tenants liable to ba — 
- Proprietors. = turned out at their pleasure. Stillin practice atenant who fea his — 
rentis seldom ousted, and when a family have for long tilled the — 
same fields, they are generally held to have gained some proprietary 
interest in the land. Qccupancy rights are sometimes, thou 
rarely, bought and sold. Land is, but field tools are not, liable to | 
attachment and sale for private debt. 


Revenue In some of the more outlying parts, especially in the north and — 
System. east of Idar and in Dénta, are Ag AR aos of arable waste. In then 
Idar districts the waste is offered to cultivators on favourable terms, — 
but settlers are scared by the wildness of the country and of its 
Bhil inhabitants. Formerly the land revenne was farmed; but it is — 
now collected from the cultivators. Bhil villages, with no fixed sitea 
and widely scattered houses, have no village temple or shop, and, 
except a headman, gameti, no village officers. In other villages the 
headman, mukhi, signers, mafddirs, and accountant, faldti, gather — 
the revenue from the cultivators and pay it to the proprietor, tilukdér. 
In the Bavisi Mia tasks) ake except for village ex , are 
made over to the banker, nishidir, who stands security for the 
regular payment of the tribute and remits the amount to the Political 
Agent. During the last few years, by the advice of the Political _ 
we wa a police patel has been added to the establishment of most 
The village staff are in some parts of Idar paid in cash, — 
fp ey generally hold rent-free lands or enjoy certain fees and 
perquisites. Several of the Bavisi villages paying tribute, ghasdana, 
to the Géikwir, have otherwise the full management of their 
revenues. There are two chief reat tems, the acre-rate, bigholi, 
and the crop-share, bhagbatdd. pee eory the proprietor “has the — 
right to raise the rates or ¢ Sach but the amount of Increase ia 
limited by the capability of t lnnd and by publie opinion, and, im 
practice, changes are seldom made. Except in a few Idar 
where crop-rates prevail, the rent is taken in kind. The | 
practice is that at harvest time the proprietor, with the canas 
and accountant, goes to each field, and, after examining it, asee 
a certain amount as the whole produce. From this twenty, tt | 
or fifty per cent, according to village custom, is taken, and the — 
ivided into two parts, one of them of from. to. 4. belonging to 
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the landlord and the other to the tenant. In Idar Saees a cash 
 acre-rate, bighoti, is in force, the ordinary sites Whore rge is for 
ti garden land, bagayat, 12s. (Rs. 6); for black soil, kali, 6x eRe. a); 
and for light soil, gorddu, ds. (Rs. 14). Insuch villages instalments 
fall due in January, March, May,andJune: In others, where ner 
rates are being introduced, instalment dates corres ond with those 
in British districts. The cosses,} verds, levied on dniais and other 
1 non-vultivating classes, fall due in February, Phégan sud 2nd, 
| when in some parts interest at from ] to one per cent a month begins 
iz to run ON ANY Sums in arrears. 








a pr pad places, a tax according to means, harm rere, is levied both from 

and hon-cu ltivators. A Peiogapdines’ ay a ot i vero, often lg ara ar 
y no other taxes, is In fi. ‘or tof living ina 

athens ‘in oil and butter cess is levied from the non-caltivating hoor in Amir 

loom tax, a verv, iv levied Catigranbaiddyn toring, hasdkieks ons 

the same state the Viniis have to pay a tiler's tax, bhaldsia vero tera, originally ty levied 

Bp ny chief's charges in having his roof put in order. In most places the levies 

ee eee known vaguely as cesses, rerca, 
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less than one-half of the whole Mahi Kintha population and revenus, ‘ 
is er only to the Political Agent's general supervision and advice. — 


CHAPTER IX... : 
JUSTICE. i 





Tx 1855 the administration of justice was, except cases of 
murder and manslaughter, in the hands of the petty chieftains. Civil — 
disputes were usually laid before arbitration courts, panchdyats, and 


& compromise was generally the result. Robberies were commonly — 
settled by the restitution of the stolen p perty, and the payment | 


of a small fine. All civil and criminal cases, in which the parties 
concerned were the vassals of different chiefs, were referred to the 
Political Agent for investigation, who, as far as practicable, applied : 
the Regulations of the Honourable Company’s Courts, ’ ~ a 

At present justice is administered by the Political Agent and two _ 
assistants. The Idar chief at present is a minor, and his territory ia * 
directly managed by one of the assistants to the Political Agent. — 
Under ordinary circumstances, this chief, whose estates include litt 











o of Agenoy territory, the police and the — 
administration of justice rest more or less entirely with the political — 
officers. For some lime past, the work of classifyin g the chiefs 
and grading their judicial powers, a measure attended in Kéthiawir 
with such excellent results, has been in progress in the Mahi 
Kinths. In the year 1875 a schome submitted by the Political — 
nt received the sanction and approval of Government. Of the 
whole number of chiefs, fifty-two, who had previonsly exercisad | 
undefined Judicial powers, were in 1876-77 arranged, according to 
their position and wealth, in seven classes, with varying civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Chiefs of the first class have full civil and 
criminal powers, without, ety under very special circumstances, 
any appeal or reference to the Political Agent ; chiefs of the second | 
class have full civil and criminal powers, subject, in the case of — 
capital sentences and sunita for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000), to 
the Political Agent’s confirmation ; chiefs of the third class have 
in criminal matters power to imprison for twa years and fine up. 
to £100 (Rs. 1000), and in civil matters can iry cases of £50) _ 
(Rs. 5000) and under ; chiefs of the fourth class can imprison for _ 
a year, fine up to £50 (Rs. 500), and hear civil suits of less than 
£250 (Rs. 2500) in value; chiefs of the fifth clase can imprison 
for six months, fine up to £25 (Rs. 250), and hear civil suits of 
leas than £100 (Rs. 1000) in value; chiefs of the. aixth clase Gen 
imprison for three months, fine up to £10 (Rs. 100), and hear civil” 
Se tens ee Soles tnt igh 
senses ee se oe ea? Une up to £5 (Rs. 50), and hear 
civil suite of less than £25 (Ra. 250) in oa ae iha wished 
number of fifty-two chiefs, one has bean entrusted wi ; clas 
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powers, two with second, three with third, nine with fourth, nine 
with fifth, fourteen with sixth, and fourteen with seventh. The 
presentatives of seven of the smallest estates have been considered 
wanfit for the exercise of judicial powers. In the case of their lands, 
the whole civil and criminal jurisdiction, and in the case of the 
other chiefs the jurisdiction in questions beyond their power, rests 
with the Political Agent and his assistants. 
As far os practicable the British Civil and Criminal Procedure 
and Indian Penal Codes are in force, but, in the wild Bhil tracts on 
the Rajpaténa frontier, all offences are dealt with under rules based 
‘on local customs. In Idar the old Stamp Act (X. of 1862) is i 
force. It has been, and still is, usual to settle civil suits by the 
‘arbitration of a jury, panchayat, of four persons, two of whom are 
“named by the laintitt and two by the defendant. As a rule the 
“decisions thus passed give satisfaction. But lately the invasion of 
‘the province by pleaders, mukhttars, who set the people agninst 
arbitration, has made it less easy to get litigants to agree to the old 
mode of settling disputes. In 1879 of forty-one civil courts seventeen 
“were presided over by the Political Agent, his two assistants, and 
the thandars and other minor Government officials; the remainin 
twenty-four were under the chiefs. The number of cases decided 
owas 1955. The Registration Act 1s not in force, but the chiofs 
allow title deeds to be brought to them for their signature and seal, 
and obtain a feo from the parties concerned. In the Idar state 
during the year 1878-79 the number of title deeds registered was 
seventeen against twenty-two in the year before, and the amount 
realized in fees was £27 (Rs. 270) agamst £56 (Rs. 360). 
In 1839 an important benefit was conferred on the Mahi Kantha 
‘by the introduction of a Court of Criminal Justice for the trial of 
all serious offences, through the agency of the Political Agent with 
three chiefs as assessors. The establishment of this tribunal had o 
_ most wholesome effect on all classes and proved a powerful restraint 


_ onerime. Before the opening of this court, owing to the facility 





of | hom Bae ice, the indifference, and, in some cases, the want of 
wer of the chiefs, crime was committed with comparative impunity 


ane. number of magisterial courts rose from forty in 1850-51 to 
‘sixty-two in 1860-61, and was again in 1870-71 reduced to fifty- 
“ning. At present (1878-79) forty-four officers and twenty-four 
chiefs exercise criminal jurisdiction. Besides the Political Agent 
who is vested with the powers both of a Sessions Judge and District 
Magistrate, and the two assistant political agents who are first 
class magistrates, there are one magistrate of the second class, and 
forty of the third class. Of the chiefs, two have criminal powers of 
the second class, three of the third, eight of the fourth, nine of the 
fifth, and two of the sixth. During the five years ending 1878-79, 
$359 offences, or one offence for every 133 of the population were 
on an average committed, and about 184] persons were convicted. 
Among the offences there were, on an average, five murders, three 











1} The average number of cases decided during the five years ending 1878-79 was 1453, 
From 1784 in 1874-75, the number fell to 1192 in 1875-76, rose to 1520 in 1876-77, 
‘apd again fell to 1403 in 1877-76. 
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culpable homicides, five grievous hurts, ten dacoities and highway | 


= 7 , Fobberies, and 3826 other 
vein Amount | Amount — offences. Thenumberof violent | 





cane en | —| deaths in 1878-79 was thine 
| €iught against forty-nine im th 
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previous year. The 





Inika, ery | 1a | oa 
iste | eas | ie 6) table shows the amount of 
maTo “es Ln 08 property stolen and recovered 





Total ..) 33,780 0] Tre10 | Leet | durmg each of the five years 
: . - ending 1878-79. 


In the Mahi Kantha, surrounded by the territories of native 
chiefs, and with its north and east wild and hilly, police control 
is very imperfect. Except in Bhil and Koli villages which have 
only the headman, gdmeti, who is bound to report offences, the system: 
af a village watch, chaukidars, obtains throughout the province; at 
night the village watchmen, chiefly Rajputs, Musalméns, and Kolis, 
attend at the village office, chavda, or some other central spot. 
the village watch, the Kolis as chaukiddre trace the footsteps of 
thieves so successfully, that stolen property is sometimes found 
after the tracks have been followed through several jurisdictions. 
Even if the stolen property is not found, the village into whose 
limits the footsteps are traced is, if its watchmen fail to carry on 
the track, held responsible and forced to make good the loss, a system 
of compensation known as valiar. When the tracks cannot be 
satisfactorily traced, or when from other canses the village failsin 
carrying them on, endeavours are made to discover the offenders — 
3 secretly holding out the offer of rewards, morkhdi, to any one 
who may give information. The informer, morkhdyo, isnot always 
required to prove the correctness of his information neing 
part of the stolen property. He generally gives a clue which is 

lowed up. For instance, he names some of the offenders, who 
are questioned and their houses searched. In this way stolen 
elke often ria om and a3 offenders broucht to justice, 

SUD-IVIsIOn, fafukd, has a police inspector, apd each village 
a police patel, who has under him a certain number of village! 
watchmen. In the whole district, Idar alone possesses a regular 
police force. It numbers 448 men, thirty mounted and 418 foot. 
armed with percussion muskets. The monthly cost is £3840 
(Ra. 38,400). The village police in Idar numbers 2378 men. Their 
annoal emoluments in cash and eet amount to about £867 
Giikwér’s Contingent of horse; these detachments move from 
village to villago, and, whenever a crime is committed, report = to 
the police inspector of the tdluka, who proceeds at once to the spot 
to — inquiries, Stree following statement shows the numberof 
Phe Gdikwis’s Contingeae WoT im the province, exclusive of 


— : AY ‘ 


' A constable, sipdhi, in this force gets 12s, (Ra, 6) am conata 
dafeddr, 1é2,(Ra. 5), and a chief constable, jamddar, from £1 10s, to £4 Bein ae pa 
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The two chief forms of crime are robbery and cattle stealing. i 
Agrarian offences are few and cannot be traced to the pressure of , 
creditors. Gang robbery and professional poisoning are unknown. | 

The Rathod Rajputs froni Mérwér, settled im the Mahi Kantha, i 
formerly practised feiite infanticide. The existence of this custom ¥ 
amongst them was first discovered by Colonel Lang, Political 7 
Agent, in 1839, and shortly afterwards he persuaded them to enter ; 
into et ments to abstain from the crme. In 1843 Government 5 
called on the Political Agent to impress on the chiefs how deep an : 
interest Government took in the matter; to obtain a yearly census ; 
and forward regular reports; to Issue & proclamation exhorting the . { 
chiefs to suppress the crime; to devise measures for the reward . 
and protection of imformera; to refer all charges to o committee, - 
panchiyat, of the chiefs, whose award should be subject to his i: 
confirmation s Ant. generally to assimilate his measures te those 4 


’ already in force in Kéthiéwir. The Political Agent was also told 
that the formation of an infanticide fund was ete highly 
_ expedient. The Raja of Idar distinguished himself by the interest 
he showed in suppressing the crime. The first census was taken in 
1848, but the results were untrustworthy. In the followmg sia 


‘Tees ee 







Captain Wallace reported the success of several prosecutions. - 
proportion of boys to girls was, at this time, 492 to 276 or abont two £4 
boys to one girl. Since then the supervision has never been relaxed, <* 


‘and the last report (1878-79) shows a total of 287 boys and 234 girls. 
The infanticide fund amounts at present to £800 (Rs. 8000). 

Tn consequence of the burning of three widows of the Ahmednagar 
chief in 1835, the state was in 1886 required to enter into an 
agreement renouncing the practice. In 1840 a proclamation was 
issued declaring that any village or state in which a case of 
widow burning occurred should be placed under attachment. Since 
then the has fallen into disuse. 

Inelnding lock-ups there are (1878-79) twenty-six prisons. OF Prisons. 
these one pi Aaire, aid the other at Idar are jaila. Tho Sadra jail 
is a lock-up rather than a jail,as long-term isoners are not kept 
- t to undergo their sentences at A dabad. The jail 
‘at Idar is the state jail, where prisoners undergo any term of 
‘imprisonment. In 1878-79 the total number of inmates at all the 74 
prisons was 1233 and the cost £2092 (Rs. 20,920) against 872 ; 
prisoners and £1777 (Rs. 17,770) in the previous year. 
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CHAPTER X. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE, vid 

In 1845 the total estimated yearly revenue was between £45,000 

and £50,000 (Rs. 4,50,000 - 5,00,000f. From this amount the 
Gaikwar received a yearly tribute of £8757 (Rs. 87,570) under the 
head of ghdsdgna, and £419] (Rs. 41,910) under jamabandi, 
making a total of £12,948 (Rs. 1,29480). The financial returns for 
1876-77 slow, exclusive of alienations of which no detailed a 
information is available, 2 gross revenue of £79,171 (Re. 7,901,710), 

and a gross expenditure of £52,229 (Rs. §,22,290), 5" 


4 
The Idar revenue figures do not go further back than 1833 when _ 
the revenue was returned at £8671 (Rs. 86,710). In 1848, 
including an incrense of £5216 (Rs. 52,160) from the lapse of — 
amednagar, it had risen to £16,012 (Rs. 1,60,120). In 1855 it 
stood at £16,885 (Rs. 1,68,850), and from this, during the late 
Mahéréja’s managemont, it rose to £20,147 (Rs, 2,01,470) in 1859-80, 
and to £25,288 (Ra. 2,52,880) in 1864-65, an increase chiefly due 
to the introduction of the crop-share, kalfar, system, to the high 
prices of grain, and to large receipts from fines. Since 1867, under 
the Political Agent, the revenue has risen to £26,226 (Rs. 2,62 260), 
in 1875-76, £26,824 (Rs. 2,698,240) in 1876-77, and £28,559 (Ra, (t. 
2/85,590) in 1877-78." When taken over, the state was burdened _ 
with a debt of £14,864 (Rs. 1,48,640). Though the ordinary 
expenditure is £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000), between 1867 and 1877, 
several large items" raised the debt to £35,342 (Rs. 3,33,420). Since 
1877 68 rag tgp pyre by £2150 (Rs. 21,500), and will, 
itis hoped, by the levy of special marriage, hath garna, and 
installation, fia, cesses, be, hirthie ag Sse by skew’ £15,000, 
(Rs. 1,50,000). OF the smaller states Danta comes second to Idar, » 
with a revenue of £4900 (Rs. 49,000); Mansa third, with £9953 
(Rs. 39,520) ; Amliydra fourth, with £2893 (Rs. 28,930) ; Mohanpar 


‘ : i 4 ; 
- ———— at 


* Besides this the yearly revenne of the Idar fondatorioa are estimnted at haut 

£20,000 (Rx. 2,00,000).. The 1578 roturna shove £21 176 ther ony sented about 

the daughters ofthe Int sad ofthe prone chek Gur suo: Mange charge 

survey, £11,770 (a. 1,17,700) ; Hathmati bridge ‘works, £2430 (RU biog) eee 
» Bombay to ac Cod ai ee Of Wales, £4000 (Re. 40,000); 
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fifth, with £2700 (Rs. 27,000); Ghoddsar sixth, with £2552 
(Rs. 25,520); Katosan gigi with £2500 (Rs. 25,000); and Pol 
eighth, with £2070 (Rs, 20,700). Of the rest seven had incomes 
between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000 - 20,000); twelve between 
£500 and £1000 (Ra. 5,000 - 10 ,000) ; and twenty-six between £100 
and £500 (Ra. 1000 - 5000). Thestate with the smallest revenue ia 
Motaékotarna, with £71 (Rs.710). Except a few claims amounting 
to £195 4a. 4id. (Rs. 1952-3- 3) , the British Government draws no 
revenue from the Mahi Kantha.' The Gaikwir's tribute amounting 
annually to £12,948 6s. (Rs. 1,29,483) is collected by the Political 
Agent. 
‘There are (1878) thirteen local funds with a total yearly revenue 
of £1595 (Rs. 15,050). The following statement shows the chief 
1878 details? : 
Mahi Kantha Local Funds, 1877-78. 








hawe Palanee. | Receipts, ‘berg 
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f a) £ 
L. Institution Fee Fund . 141 17, & 
@'Jail Fund... .. ao 1] 239 1! | 

3. Sidra Basar Pond | O19 TH 2 
4. Thdioadidiri Fonal... BU a cH 9 
&. Vaccination Fund. "! a3 0 77 16 
6. Sddra Dispensary Fund... ws 6 & 
a | Furl Sa cm , o “ 
Deputy Education n- | pars Pool 
spector's Salary Fund... on 6 18 4 
9. Kala! Bhathi ta iM 6 141 19 
Sidra School Fund ; sl a4 18 


10. 
iLL Infanticide Fund. $2 17 


12. Mahi Kintha Library) 


“9R. ‘Tilukdiri School Fund... 75 4519 oe 
| Total ...| $822 12 1595 2 1972 4 1805 13) 2040 
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Wey ye’ $152.0} 
ean village of Sarat ait and £3) (Ra 300) 
£196 4 Ald. (Rs. 1952-3-3), 

£596 (Ra. 5960) are levied in the 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1878-79 there were fifty-five schools in the Mahi Kantha or 
one school for every thirty villages, with 2666 names on the rolls. 
Under the Director of public instruction and the Education 
Inspector, northern division, the schooling of the Mahi Kantha was, — 
in 1878-79, conducted by a local staff 160 strong. Of these one was 
a deputy inspector, with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800); the rest were 
masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging 
from £45 12s. (Rs. 456) to £2 8s. (Rs. 24). Including the pay of 
the deputy’ inspector the total expenditure to the states was, In — 
1878-79, £1724 (Rs, 17,236), Of fifty-five the total number of — 
schools, in fifty-four Gujarati only is taught, and in one, the Talukdéri _ 
school, instruction i8 given both in English and Gujarati. Gujariti — 
schools teach up to the sixth vernacular standard. The number of © 
private, gdmthi, schools has greatly fallen since the introduetion of — 
state schools. In 1878-79 it stood at thirty-four with an aps i 
attendance of 791 pupils, compared with fifty-five schools and 2400 | 
pupils in 1855.2 

In 1845 school learning beyond the very spl ee of 
the vernacular language ret the least possible smattering of 
accounts, was almost unknown. Including the chiefs hardly any 
one could read or write, und the Vinids, seemg them entirely at 
their mercy, used every opportunity of enriching themselves’ at 
their expense. Ten years Inter (1855), though education had made 
some progress, it was confined to elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic among the Brahmans, Vaniis, and about 
one-half the children of the chiefs. The great hindrance to 
the spread of education was the impossibility of getting well- 
conducted and properly-trained teachers for t villa schools? 
The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered to the peoplo of Mahi Kantha during the 
last twenty years. In 1860 one school with fifty-two pupils on the 
rolls was kept upat a yearly cost of about £45 Re 450); in 
1864-65 the nomber of pac thools remained the same, but the number 
of pupils rose to 198, and the expenditure to £54 (Ray 540). 





ingpector. ‘The other half te paid by Palas MY aed establishment of the deputy 
This attendance return is probably untrustworthy, 
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The 1870 returns shows a rise to twenty-six schools, 1542 pw ils, 
and an expenditure of over £720 (Rs. 7200). By 1877-78 there 
was a still greater increase, the number of schools having risen to 
fifty-two, and of pupils to 2896, and the total cost to £1288 
(Rs. 12,880). In 1873-79 there were, as mentioned above, fifty-five 
achools and 2666 pupils, that is, compared with 1860, an increase in 
schools from one to fifty-five, and in pupils from 52 to 2666. 


Of the fifty-five schools three are girls’ schools, two in Nani 
Mérwar and one in the Sabar Kantha, with an average monthly 
attendance of eighty pupils. 

Of 2708, the total number of pupils in Government and nided 


a rivate schools, there were in 1878-79, 664 or 240 por cent 


irahmans; 6 writers, Kayasths or Parbhus; 1096 traders, 581 
or 21-4 per cent of them Jains, and 515 or 19°01 per cent Vanias, 
Bhatiis, and Lohdnds ; 295 or 10°8 per cent cultivators, Kanbis and 
Kolis; 86 or 31 per cent Rajputs; 257 or 9°4 per cent artisans, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and carpenters ; and 5/ or 2'l per cent 
craftsmen, oil-pressers, and i paige ; 4 personal servants, 


washermen, water-carriers, an palanquin-bearers; 41 or 1:5 per 
cent miscellaneous; 12 Mochis, shoemakers; and 148 or o-4 per 


cent Musalmans, 67 or 2°4 per cent of them Bohoras. No Bhangia 
or Dhed boys attended the schools. 


In the Mahi Kantha there isa library at Sdédra anda reading 


‘room at Idar, but no local newspaper. The library at Sadra known 


as the ‘ Mahi Kantha Native Library® was established in November 
1874. The number of subscribers is retarned at thirty-nine and 
the average annual collection at £21 (Rs. 210). Besides these, the 


library has donations Te to £449 (Rs. 4490). Tt has s 


: 1 i ‘ 


building of its own and is pro : : 
vernacular and 87 English. A small resi sa press belongs 
to the Idar state is used for making copies of notices Hi 


with 228 books, 141 of them 
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Tux prevailing diseases! arc intermittent and remittent fevers, 
rasitic diseases such as itch, ring worm, round and thread worms, 


eye diseases, 


drainage and clean 
in eudemic disease has followed. 


rigin to unwholesome 


the villages. Where 


and to a less extent dysentery. All these, except 
round and thread worms which owe their 2 
food, are due to the bad sanitary state o Mi bay 
ness have been attended to, a decided decrease 
The change is most marked af 


Idar where ulcers do not present the same unhealthy character as 
before. Cholera, small-pox, and intermittent fever, ure prevalent, 
but not severe. Cholera appears in the hot season and disappears 


after & ae fall of 
AES | 


rain. Small-pox and fever 


prevail at all 


t Idar there are a few native practitioners, raids, who 
carry on their occupation and attend the inmates of the palace. In 


in y 


There are two dispensaries, one at Sidra the Agency head-quarte 


simple cases they are generally successful, in critical cases they 





where there is also an hospital, and the other at Idar the 


head-quarters of the Idur state, 
the Sadra dispensary in 1877-75 was_ 
of the previous year by 989. The daily average 
dispensary was 12°19, and the 
| also shows a falling off 


dis 


ee Sc 





and the cost of the dispensary £192 (Rs. 1920). 


generally well receive: none 
anything to do with them. In 


on 10,733 


iva 


‘The number of patients treated at 
3919, a number less than that 


e attendance at this 


( | | 
pensary in the number of patients, 1957 
inst 2502 in 1876-77. The average daily attendance was 16°05, 


loyed throughout the province, and are 
by the Bhils who refuse to have 
1 1877-78 five vaccinators operated 
persons or 800) less than im 1876-77; 10,549 operations — 


were successful, and the cost amounted to £141 (Rs. 1410). 
A disease termed jerfith, inflammation of the longs, been 


prevalent 
for cows, buffa 


among the oxen for the last three yeara and is believed 
over-work. There is a home, pinjrapol, at Pethapur 
, bullocks, and horses. Some of them are maimed, 


diseased,and someare healthy. They are sent to the hospital, either 
because their masters wish them to pass a pleasant old age, or 





Seat eansie, meee liver complaints, and enlarged 


an annual visitation 


SIL 


were intermittent fevers, dysentery, diarrhirs,. 
ene, Small-pox was 


og of vast oumbera, while ¢ 
progressing favour 


Tia, 
olera apps 
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because ner have become useless to them. Animals born in the 
hospital belong to the hospital. Those that are of any use are 
either set to work or sold, and the proceeds credited to the hospital. 
The auimals are well fed on grass, hay, pulse, and millet, the 
healthy ones grazing during the day with the rest of the 
village cattle. The home is under the management of the mahdjan 
or trade guild, who support it at a yearly cost of about £90 
(Rs. 900). Any one sending an animal has to pay something either 
in money or grain, but the rates are not fixed. All animals, except 
those attacked with contagious diseases, are admitted into the 

vital. When they are diseased, efforts are made to cure them. 
When an animal dies its carcase is taken away by the Chimadiis 
or tanners. A special part of the home is used aS & Worm-room, 
jival khina, where the vermin that infest: eo are kept. Grain 
attacked by vermin is spread on a cloth anc laid in the gun, As 
the grain grows hot, the animals leave it and sticking to the cloth are 
caught, put in a vessel, and carried off to the worm-house. 
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CHAPTER AlIt. 
STATES. 


Idar, bounded on the north by Sirohi and Meywir, on the east 
by Dungarpur, and on the south and west by the Ahmedabad 
district and the territories of the Géikwér, has an estimated area 
of 2500 equare miles, a population in 1872 of 217,582 souls, and 
a yearly revenue of about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) of which about 
£55,000 (Rs. $,50,000) belong to petty chiefs? and under-lords, and 
£25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) to the Maharaja of Idar. 


Except a level and sandy tract in the south-west, the count 
is fertile, full of wild well-wooded hills and rivers. Inthe coldand — 
rainy seasons it is very beautiful. . 


Of the five rivers that flow through the state, the Sabar, the 
Hithmati, the Meshva, the Majam and the Vatrak, the Sabar, 
rising in the Meywir hills, passes through the north and, taking 
a southerly course, forms the western boundary of the state for 
about twenty miles. The Hathmati, coming from the north-east 
frontier and crossing through the middle of the state, joins the 
Sabor near Ahmednagar, the joint stream being then calle 
Sébarmati. The Meshva, entering from the east, passes near the 
sacred town of Samlaji, and, taking a south-westerly course, leaves 
the district, and meets the Vatrak near Kaira. The Majam, rising 
in the hills near Dungarpur, and, taking a course similar to that 
of the Meshva, meets the Vétrak near the Amliy4ra state. The 
Vatrak passes near Meghraj in the south-east, and, taking a south- 
westerly course, mects the Méjam and leaves the district to join 
the Sébarmati at Vautha in Dholka. 

Idar has many hills, some of considerable size and height, and 
all clothed with trees and brushwood. On one range that joins the 
Arfvali and Vindhya mountains stands the fort of Idar. 





4) ‘The names of the cadets of the Idar house, of ite vassals, sarddr 1, and of 
the villages of the original landlords, Memnida, are (a) cadets of the irijo's family, 
Jagataing)i Hamirai of Suve xingji Indrasingji Mahiraj of Davar, 
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Except in the extremes of heat and cold to which its northern hilly 
arts are subject, the climate differs little from other parts of central 
Gujarit. The mean maximum range of the thermometer during 
April and May, the hottest months, ts from 104° to 105°, and the 
mean minimum from 75° to 78°. In July and August the mean 
maximum is from 87° to 95°, and the mean minimum from 75° to 
76°. In December and January the mean maximum is from 87° to 
89° and the mean minimum is 53°, 


The 1872 census showed a total population of 217,382 souls or 87 
to the square mile. Of the whole number, 209,641 or 96°43 per 
cent were Hindus, and 7741 or 3°5/ per cent Musalmins. Of the 
Hindus, 16,503 were priests, Brahmans; 03° writers, 48 Kiaiyasths, 
and 15 Kshatris ; S688 traders, Viinids; 48,698 cultivators, 36,952 
Kanbis, 9596 Rajputs, 1583 Sagora, 456 Malis, and $1 Sathvaras ; 
15,449 artisans, 4290 Kumbhirs, potters, 3089 Suthirs, carpenters, 
2912 Lubdrs, blacksmiths, 2873 Darjis, tailors, 729 Sonis, gold 
and silversmiths, 498 Bhavsarsa, calico - printers, 457 Salata, 
masons, 967 Kadiis, bricklayera, 146 Ghanchis, oil-pressers, 66 


Kharadis, turners, 19 Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton, ands 


@ Kansdrés, coppersmiths ; 2632 Bhats and Chaérans, bards and 
onemag $290 personal servants, 2490 of them Hajama, 
arbers, 671 Bhois, palanquin-bearers, 113 Dhobhis, washermen ; 
16 Mardthas, servants and labourers ; 4567 Réikis, shepherds ; 
8900 miscellaneous workers, 4280 of them Ods, diggers, 1970 
Révalias, cotton-tape makers and beggars, 1191 Vanjiras, 
wandering tribes, 1022 Kalals, tuvern-keepers, 262 Chamadiss, 
tanners, 206 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters, 45 Bavchis and Thoris, 
labourers, 20 Bajéniés, acrobats ; 70,959 Kolis and 7592 Bhils, 

unsettled classes: 813 Mochis, shoemakers ; 7072 Dheds, 7063 
Bhambhis, 3217 Bhangids, 2005 Garudas or Dhed priests, and 
1141 religious beggars. 
~ Poor in natural products and manufactures, Idar has but 
scanty trade. Formerly Idar merchants dealt largely in opium, 
but of late Government has monopolised the trade. The Samlaji 
and Khedbrahms fairs give some impetus to local traffic. But the 
more important trade both in exports and imports is with Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Pratépgad, and Visnagar. The chief exports 
are clarified butter, doti cloth, grain of all sorts, honey, leather, 
molasses, oil, oil-seeds, soap, stone, and timber ; the chief imports, 
brass, te vessels, cotton, molasses, English and Indian piece 
goods, salt, sugar, and tobacco. ‘The only industry of any import- 
ance is the manufacture of soap at Ahmednagar. 

—Idar is first known in tradition as Ildurg, the residence in the 
Deadpar Rage oh See of Elvan the Rakshas, and his brother 
Vatapi. These demons, man-eaters who harassed and laid waste 
the country round, were at last destro ed by the seer Agastya. In the 
Kali Yug, or present age, when Yudhishthir w 






shthir was fresh in men’s 
memories and Vikram had not yet risen to free the world from debt, 
Veni Vachh R4j ruled in Idar. He owned a magic gold figure 
which gave him money for building the Idar fortress and reservoirs. 
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Chapter XIII. Veni Vachh Raj’s queen was a Nagputri, the daughter of one of 
States. the Snake Kings of the under world, After living together 
happily for some time, as they were seated in an oriel 


ona window in Idargad, a corpse, followed by a train of mournera, 
History. chanced to pass. Asking what the procession meant, the Rini was — 
Legends. told that one of them was dead and that the rest were mourning. 


‘Let us leavea place where men die’ said the Rani, and she 

and the king went together to the hill of Taran Mata, nod 

E entering a cleft in the rock, close to where the groddess is now 

worshipped, they were no more seen. Then the land Iny desolate 
for many years. 

Gehlot Rulers, When Valabhinagar fell' (770), Pushpévati, one of Shildditya’s 


S00. 970. neens, was at the Ardésur shrine of Amba Bhavani, fulfilling » vow, 
7 or the goddess had heard her prayer and she was with child. On — 
“ her way back Pushpévati heard that Valabhi had fallen and that she 


wasawidow. Taking refuge in a mountain cave, she was delivered of 
a son, whom she named ‘Goha’ the Cave-born. Leaving the bahe- 
‘* in the charge of a Brahman woman, and telling her to bring him up 
-as one of her own sons but to marry him to a Rajput’s daughter, _ 
she mounted the funeral pile and followed her lord, Idar was then 
in the hands of. the Bhils, and the young Goha, leaving his — 
Brahman mother, took to the woods with the Bhils, and, by his | 


= daring, won their hearts. One day the Bhils in sport choosing @_ 
= king, the choice fell on Goha, and one ‘of the children of the | 


forest? cutting his finger robbed the blood on Goha’s forehead ~ 

as the sovereign mark, filak. Thus Goha, the son of Shiladity | 
became lord of the forests and mountains of Idar. lis 
descendants are said to have ruled for seven generations, till the 
Bhils tired of strangers, attacked and slew Nagaditya, the eighth 

prince of the line. His infant son Bépa, then only three years old, | 
wns saved to become, twelve years later (074), the founder of the — 
Meywar dynasty.? Then the city fell into ruins. 


| Porihér Rulers, Some time after, a band of Parihir Rajputs, from Mandovar in 

1000-1200, Mairwar, binding the garland upon its gates, refounded Idar, and — 
ruled there for several generations, In the time of one of these’ 
Purihér rulers, Amarsing by name, the Raja of Kanouj, pastorate 
a sacrifice in honour of his daughter’s marriage, sent letters of — 
invitation to the neighbouring Rajis. Idar was then subject to 
Chitor, and Samarshi Raval of Chitor, invited by his brother-in-law~ 
Prathuréj to accompany him to the marriage, summoned his vassal 
Amarsing to attend him. The Parihir chieftain, with his son — 
and « body of five thousand horse, went to Chitor, and soom — 
after (1193) the Idar force was cut to pieces in the great slaughter 
of Thanesar. When the news reached Ider, many of the Rania — 
east themselves from the steep cliff to the north of the town, still 
known as the ‘ Ranis’ Leap’ or‘ Murder Hill’, | 


« 














hingham gives 658. Thomas not earlier than 720; poanibl : 
pay 5s Pb dong Burgess’ Arch, Sor, Rop. 1874-75, 85, ‘ ; Sof 
| oo feeding of the fall of Valabhinagar, and 724 an that of the 


foundation of the Meywar dynasty. Rajasthan, 1. 191, 
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Amarsing had left Idar in the hands of a servant Hathi Sord, a 
Koli, in whom he had every trust. Hithi held the country till his 
death, and was succeeded by his son Samalio Sord, in whose time 
the Rathods first (1257) appeared in Idar.' 

Driven south by the Muhammadans, the Rathods, about the end of 
the twelfth century, under the guidance of Siyoji, the son or nephew 
of Jaychand Dale Painglo of Kanouj, establis hed themselves in the 
sandy desertsof Marwar.* Siyoji’s second son, Sonangyi, repaired to 
the court of Anhilvaéds, whose sovereign, probably Bhim Dev II. 
(1177-1215), assigned him the fief of Sametra in the district of Kadi. 
And not many years after the Rathods won for themselves the fort 
and lands of [dar. The local story of this conquest is, that Samalio 
Sord by his tyranny roused his subjects’ discontent. His chief adviser, 
a Nigar Brahman, had abeantiful hiuchter whom Simalio demanded 
in marriage. The father, not daring to refuse, begged half a year’s 
delay. This was granted, and in the interval he 7 id a visit to 

Sametra, and, introducing himself to Sonangji, asked him if he was 
bold enongh totake Idar, Sonangjiagreed to try, and the Brahman, 
returning home, declared that he was making reparations for the 
mirriage and was assembling his relations. by twos and threes a 
hundred carriages, supposed to contain Brihman women, brought to 
the minister's mansion the Rathod warriors and their leader. Tho 
"minister at length gave out that all was ready, and asked Siimalio and 
his relations to the feast. After the arrival of the bridegroom and 
~ his party, intoxicating drugs and liquor were freely served, and, on the 
| minister's ordering his servants to bring the second course, the 
_ Rajputs rushed forward and surrounded the banquet hall. Simalio 
_ strove to cut his way through his enemies and Piao fortress, but, 
within a short distance of the gate of Idargad, fell mortally wounded. 

When Sonangji came to the spot where he lay dying, Siimalio, 
raising himself for the last time,made the royal mark onthe victorious 
fithod’s brow, and with his dying breath begged that each Rathod 

Rao on monnting the royal cushion should be marked with the filok 

by a Sord, who should draw the blood from hia own right 
hand, and say ‘ May the kingdom of Sémalio Sord flourish.” Spo 

on the ascent to Idargad, still pointed to as Sémalio's blood 

stains, are marked by the Hindus with vermilion on ‘ the dark 

| fourteenth’ and other days on which Hanumén 1s worshipped, and, 

tothe presenttime, when a fresh descendant of Sonangji seats himself 

) ‘on the cushion of his ancestors in their last retreat at Pol, a Koli of 

Sarvan marks his forehead with blood intokenof his yet unsurrender 
title to Sémalio’s domains.’ For the next four generations the 











: During this time Muhammadan power had spread over Gujarat, 
and Idar had been forced to acknowledge its supremacy. According 








? Tod's Rajasthan, U1. 2 3 Ris Mala, 236,257. 
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to one account Muzaffar, one of Ala-ud-din'’a (1295-1515) generalis 
took Idar, and it seems probable that Idar was unable to avoid 
sharing in the general submission enforced by Alph Khan in the 
early years of the fourteenth century (1300-1317). Muhammad 
Taghhik (1825-1351), about forty years later, on entermg Gujarat to 
quell a revolt, first turned his arms against the chiefs of the north- 
east frontier, and Idar was probably included in the settlement of 
the province, a work on which the Emperor spent the next three 
eara (1347 -1350).) Under the weaker rolers that followed 
M uhammad, Idar would seem to have been left unmolested till, near 
the close of the century, Musalméin supremacy was again enforced 
by Zafar Khan, afterwards Muzaffar Shih the founder of the 
Ahmedabad dynasty. 


In 1393, the Idar chief refusing to pay his tribute, the Viceroy 
invested his fort, and after along siege, forcing the garrison to 
surrender, extorted a large porn of money and jewels. Five 
yreara later (1398)? Zafar in, determining to reduce Idar, 

ieged the fort and laid the country waste. While the garrison 
held out, news came of Timur's overthrow of the Delhi Emperor, 
and concluding a peace with Ranmal, Zafar Khin returned to 
Pétan (1401). After three years, according to one account, he 
again marched to levy the tribute of Idar when the chief fled 
to Visalnagar leaving Zafar Khin to occupy his capital.* If this 
account is correct the Idar chief must soon after have been restored, 
for, in the revolt that followed the death of Muzaffar Shih (1411), 
two of the rebels, Moid-nd-din Firoz Khan the cousin, and Masti ~ 
Khan the uncle of Sultén Ahmad L, were aided by Ranmal the 
Idar chief, and took refuge in his fortress. Sultén Ahmad sending 
troops against the rebels forced them to flee to Nagor, and Rao 
Ranmal despairing of success made peace with the king by — 
surrendering Ahis horses, elephants, and other war materials (1 14).* 
About thirteen years later (1426) Sultan Ahmad again marched 
against Idar, defeated the force brought to meet him, and drove Rao — 
Fanja, the successor of Ranmal, tothe hills. Idar wns always @ 
troublesome neighbour and difficult to subdue, for, when his country 
was threatened, the chief could retire to his hills where he could not 
easily be followed. Asa permanent check on his movements, 
Ahmad Shih, in 1427, built the fort of Ahmednagar on the banks 
of the Hithmati. In the following year (1428) during a frontier 
oray, Réo Punja, repulsed and pursued by the Muhammadan — 
cavalry, gallopped towards Idsr, and, as he passed along a path at 
the edge of a ravine, his horse shied, and, falling into the chasm 

low, killed his rider, After Réo Punja’s death Sult(n Ahmad 
marched on Idar and did not return till Punja’s son Nérandéis had — 
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+ Térikh-i-Firoz Shahi : Elliot's Hist, IIT. 263. _ 
* ae 1397, Watson's Gujarit 30, also Bom, Gov. Sel. XIL 105, 
; a nes Salant, $3. Ras Mala, 251, gives 1412, and Bom. Gov. Sel. XII, 105, 


* 1495, Watson's Gujarit, 35, 
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agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £500 (Ra. 3000).' Next year’ Chapter XUT 
Réo Nérandiis failing to pay his tribute, Sultan Ahmad again marched States. 
to Idar, and, on the 14th of November, carried by storm one of sa 





the chief forts in the province, probably Idargad, and built in it a Pace) 
magnificent mosque. boss 
Ip 1445 Muhammad I., the son and successor of Ahmad, marched , "1429, : 


against Rio Bhan, the brother and successor of Narandis, who by 
_ the Mohammadans is called Bir or Vir Rai. Rao Bhan for a time 
took to the hills; bot afterwards agreeing to give the Sultan his 
daughter in marriage, his possessions were confirmed to him.* The 
Rio appears to have remained quiet during the reign of Mahmud 
Begada, as, from 1459 to 1513 no mention is made of any expedition 
agunst him. Réo Bhan left two sons, Surajmal and Bhim, 
Surajmal ruled for only eighteen months, leaving a son Réimalyi, 
whose place was, in his minority, usurped by his uncle Bhim. h 
1514 Rao Bhim defeated Ain-ul-mulk, governor of Patan, who on his 
way to Ahmedabad had turned aside to attack the Rao. So daring 
a success brought on the Rao the full weight of the king’s displeasure. 
Advancing with a great army he found Idar abandoned, and Again Token 
destroyed it. At this time Muzaffar was anxious to advance into olde 
Malwa, and, on receiving a large sum of money, made peace with the 
Réo.4 Réo Bhim, on his death, was succeeded by his son Bhirmal, 
who soon after was deposed by Rina Sang of Chitor, whose daughter 
was married to Réimal the son of Surajmal. In 1515 Bharmal 
sought the aid of Sultén Muzaffar, and he sending Nizim-ul-molk, 
one of his chief officers, replaced Bharmal as ruler of Idar.* Raimal 
did not despair, and two years after a appearing in Idar, defeated 
a Muhammadan officer Zehr-ul-molk, the Jher Khén of Hindn 
tradition. Soon after this Réimal died, and Bhirmal became the 
undisputed chief. But his capital remamed in the hands of the 





Musalmans. In 1519 in the presence of Mubdériz-ul-mulk, governor 
of Idar, some one praised the bravery of Rana Sang of Chitor. 
Muhdriz, to show his contempt, ordered a dog to be tied to the gate 
of the Idar fort, and to becalled Rima Sang. Hearing of this insult, 
Rana Sang marched agninst Idar. Mubariz having only 900 men 
eatired to Ahmednagar, and Sang taking Idsr and marching 
against Ahmednagar defeated Mubdriz and plundered the town. 

hia Hindu suceesa did not last long. In the next year (Dec. 1520) 
Sultan Muzaffar marched on Idar and agnin took it. soy, ea 
Musalmin oc tion of their ae the Rios are said to have 
lived at Sarvén, the village held by the descendants of Samalio 
- Sord, formerly in Idar and now in Meywir. The Musalmins do not 

seem to have held Idar for any length of time. Réo Bhirmal again 
occupied his capital and was twice attacked by Bahédur Shih in 1528 
and in 1530. ‘The second expedition seems to have reduced Rao 
Bhérmal to obedience, as mention is made that in 1530 Bahddur led 
anarmy into Béyad and tho Rajis of Idar and Dungarpur were present 











1 Watson's rm ir a6. 
2 Wataon's Gu + bis 1. 
® Major Wateon gives 1517. Watson's Gujarat, 46, 
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ae the Emperor's help, promising to bring Idar into hia’ hands. 
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and served in his camp. Dying in 1545 Bharmal was succeeded by 
Panjéji. Daring Punjiji’s time the power of the Ahmedabad kings — 
greatly declined, and, as he is never mentioned, the Idar chief was ~ 
probably left in almost complete independence. Afterwards inthe 
reigns of the last Ahmedabad kings (1540-1572), the Rao of Idar 
was freed from the demand of tribute on agreeing to serve with 2000 
horse! Punjiji was succeeded by his son Niérandis, a great aseetic, 
who lived aly on grain that had first been eaten by cows. 


In 1573, Narandds took part in the revolt against Khin Aziz Koka, 
the Viceroy of Gujariit. This revolt was checked by Akbarin person, 
and, in 1575 and again in 1576, expeditions were sent against Idar, 
In the last of these the Rao fled, and Idar fell into the Emperor's 
hands. Following his usual policy, Akbar, asking for no more 
than an admission of his supremacy, restored the Réo to his state 
and made him a commander of 2000 infantry and 500 cavalry! 
Rio Narandiis was succeeded by Viramdev, a favourite hero with 
the bards. Viramdev left no son, and, in supersession of his elder — 
brother Gopaldas, was succeeded by his brother Kaliinmal. Gomg 
to Delhi, Gopildis took service with the Emperor in the hope of being 
helped to reguin Idar. At length, advancing at tho head ofan army, 
he took possession of Mandva, planning from there an advance on 
Idar. While at Mandva, Lal Mia, é the Musalméin landlord of that 
place, fell on him, and Gopéldas, with fifty-two Rajputs, was slain. . 

When he wont to Delhi, Gopaldas left his family at the hamlet of - 
a cowherd named Volo. On growing up Gopildds’ sons made the 
hamlet their head «quarters, calling it Valisna after the cowherd 
and gradually encroached on the country round till their lands 
included the estates of great and little Valdéens. At the game time 
Kahanmal, the ruler of Idar, conquered from Meywar the districts 
of Piinavda, Pahin, Javis, Jora, Pithin, Valecha and othors 
that bad been brought under Meywir in the reign of Viramder. 
Kaliinmal was suceceded by his son Rao Jagannath. Daring 
Kaliimmal’s rule two political ee hal been formed, one 
including the proprietors of Vasii, Mondeti, and Kariddaru supported — 
by the chiefs of Posina and Derol ; and the other including Garibdas, | 
the Rehvar ‘Thakor of Randsan, the chief Muhammadan Kasbitis — 
of Idar, and Motichand Shih, proprictor of. Vadali. In these 
times (about 1050) the Gujarat Viceroys began to levy the Idar 
tribute more regularly than before, and Vetal Bharot of Baroda 
was the Emperor's security for the Idar chiefs, ‘This security | 
became in time his ereditor for so large an amount that tho Réo 
determined to get rid of him, and bringing «a charge of fornication 
against him, drove him out of dar. Upon this Vetal going to Delhi 







Emperor ordered Prince Murdd, then Viceroy of Ahmedabad. 


4 Bird's Mirif-i-Ahmadi, 127, ¥ Giladwin's Adak Abhesd VE ac es 
* Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, II. G4. ‘The yearly revenue of Idar wee ay this time, 
£4000 (16,16,000 chiws) and that of Ahmednagar at £4500 
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(1654-1657), to help Vetal with 5000 horse. The Réo’s agent at the 
court of Delhi sent word of the threatened danger. But on Vetal’s 
assurance that the rumour was false, the Rao made no preparation. 
Soon after, Princo Murid appeared, and, the Rao retiring to Pol, 
Idar was taken without a blow (1656).' Placing a Muhammadan 
officer Syed Hatho in command, Prince Murad continued the Idar 
ministers in the management of affairs. Soon after, in his retreat 
at Pol, Rao Jagannath died. 

His son Punja, then a minor, went to Delhi to receive investiture, 
but failing by the rivalry of the Jeypur Raja, fled in digguise and 
jones his mother at Udepur. Helped by the Rana of Udepur, Rito 

-unja, in 1658, won back Idar, where he lived, placing Ins Ranis 
and treasure at Sarvaén. Poisoned after ruling for abont six months, 
he was succeeded by his brother Arjundis, who while attacking 
‘Rangsan was slain by the Rehvars. On Arjundas' death, Rao 
Jagannéth’s brother Gopinath began plundering as faras Ahmedabad, 
and was bought off by Syed Hitho, the Musalmén governor, by 
money payments. This blackmail, vol, the Pol Réos still levy from 
‘Idar. Syed Hatho was replaced by Kamél Khan, an indolent man 
“whom Rao Gopindth drove out, and, regaining Idar, held it for five 
‘ aa (1664). Garibdis Rehvar, who was at the head of a party in 
“Idar, fearing that Gopinith would take vongeance for Arjundas, 
“brought an army from Ahmedabad to drive him out. The Rao fed 
to the hills and died for want of opium of which he was accustomed 
to take a pound and a quarter aday. The affairs of Idar now fell 
into the hands of Motichand Shah, proprietor of Vadali, and the 
woprictor of Vasii, Garibdés being the chief minister. In 1679 
aransing, Gopindth’s son, drove out the Muhammadan garrison 
from Idar and regained possession of his capital. Shortly after, 
Muhammad Amin Khan and Muhammad Bihlol Khan moby 6 Idar, 
the chief flying to Sarvén where ho stayed till his death." 
-_ Karansing had two sons, Chando or Chapener te: and Madhavsing. 
‘Midhaysing took possession of Veribar, which his descendants 


| still hold. For several years Idar remained in the hands of a 


Musalmén garrison commanded by Muhammad Bahlol Khan. In 
1696 Chandrasing began to make raids on the Idar territory, and 
in 1718 the proprietors of Vasdi having driven out the Muhammadan 
‘garrison, bronght him back to Idar. His soldiers getting clamorous 
for their pay he gave Sardarsing of Valésna as security, and entrosting 
the government to him retired to Pol. Putting the ruler a Parihar 
Rajput to death, he seated himself on the royal cushion and founded 
the present ruling family of Pol. At Idar, after for a time ruling in 
‘Chandrasing’s name, Sardarsing was raised to the chiefship; but 









‘afterwards quarreling with tho Kasbétis ho had to retire to Valisna. 
“Bacha Pandit then ruled in Idar till in 1781 ho was driven out by 





Mahérajés Anandsing and Raising, brothers of Mahéréja Abbaysing 
of Jodhpur.’ 


4 Ria Mila, 342. Bom. Gov, Sel, XIL 107, gives 1655. 

2 Watson's Gujarit, 81. | 

IRAs Mala, 346. This date scems uncertain. Bom. Gov. Sel. XIL 107, gives 
1725; Bombay Chicks, 1720; and Thornten, 1724. 
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Of the succession of the Jodhpur chiefs of the Rathod clan two 
stories are told; one that they were called in by the Idar ministers; 
the other that ‘they had been in revolt against their brother, the 
Maharaja Abhaysing, Viceroy of Gujardt, and had been pacified 
by the grant of Idar. 


In 1734 Jiwin Mard Khin, one of the leading Gujarit Muselmin 
nobles, marched on Idar. Anandsing and Réising sought the 
aid of Malhir Rao Holkar and Ranoj: Sindia, who were at this 
time in Malwa. The Maritha chiefs at once marched to their help, 
and Jawan Mard Khan, who found himself opposed to an over- 
whelming army, was forced to agree to pay a sum of £17,500 
(Rs. 1,765,000). ” At the close of tho rainy season of 1738, Momin 
Khan (1738- 1743) the Viceroy of Gujarat came to Idar and levied 
tribute from the chiefs of Mohanpur and Ranjsan. This tribute 
Anandsing and Raising claimed as being within the limits of 
their own territory. But the dispute was amicably settled, 
Réising, at Momin Khiin’s request, remaining with him, and Momin 
Khan agreeing to pay his men’s expenses. In 1741 Rangoji, the 
Maritha chief, induced Réising to leave Momin Khén and join his 
service, but Momin soon detached area oa this alliance by 
conferring on him the districts of Moddsa, K Ahmednagar, 
Parintij, and Harsol.2 Next year (1742) tho | ‘has tition Rajpate 
attacked and took Idar killing the chief Raja Anandsing. On 

paringe of this disaster hia brother Raising, taking leave from 
Momin Khén, went to Idar, attacked and drove out the Rehvars,‘ and 
placing Anandsing’s son, Shivsing, a boy of six years on the 
throne, himself acted as minister. Raising died in 17505 


During the Maratha and Musalmiin struggles which ended in tho 
Maratha capture of Ahmedabad in 1757, Shivsing would seem to 
hare cided with the Musalméns, and to haga been, aa nishment, 
forced to give up Pardntij, Bijapur, and his halves of Modisa, BA vad, 
and Harsol.£ About the year 1766 the Giikwar army aaa Appa 
Siheb came to Idar and demanded from Shivsing half of ite 
territory of Idar os belonging to hia uncle Raising who had died 
without male issue. Shivsing tried to avoid compliance, but was 
im the end compelled to write over a half share of the revennes of 
the state.’ In 1778 the Peshwa's deputy at Ahmedabad, with the 
help of the brother of Surajmal, one of the Idar proprietors who had 
been put to death by the eldest son of Shivsing, levied a tax 











1 Watson's Gujarit, 113. * Watson's ae 120. 
_ * Watson's Gajarit, 126. According to another account (Hom. Gov, Sel. XI 
: thew districts forma pur of Haron the acceson of Anand in 1731. 
* Watson's Gia, 126. Pee ere lie 
| The date seema uncertain, Bom. Gov. Sel. XIL.107, 
LSE LBD Toe re ine cn sheetly aloe MBL ae 
| a aocwmnt t 
the Idar chisl to the Poshwa asa Brahman. But Ba But this is unlikely, 
that Shivaing had helped Momin Khdn to resist the Marithis 
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in the Idar districts named ghanim ghoda vero or the robbers’ Chapter XITL 
cess, Thirteen years later Shivsing! died (1791) leaving five sons, States. 
Bhavinising, Sagrimsing, Zélimsing, Amirsing, and Indrasing. His 


eldest son Bhavinising succeeded him, but dying after twelve Gees 


days was succeeded by his son Gambhirsing, then 
years old, Shortly after Gambhirsing’s accession his uncles 
conspired to murder him, but the plot was found out and they were 
ordered to leave Ider. Sagrimsing retired to Ahmednagar, The ‘dar Family, 
and Zélimsing and Amirsing for whom no ube had been — . 
made by their father took possession of the Biyad and Modisa bir br 
sub-divisions. In 1795 the three brothers made a joint foray into the 
Idar districts, and Gambhirsing, meeting them and being worsted, 
had to enter into agreements very disadvantageous to him. The 
brothers were allowed to keep not only the two sub-divisions they 
had seized, but several other tracts including Dsivar, Arora, 
Virdvada, Senol, Gibat, and the Sibar Kintha tribute. These 
landa were taken of ror of by Zélimsing, on whose death his 
childless widow adopted a younger son of the Ahmednagar family. 
In 1801 the Koh chiefs of Gadvaéda were attacked and defeated 
by a Musalmén force from Palanpur. The chiefs 52 ace : 
to Gambhirsing, but he was unable to give them any help. . 
Next year the Gdikwir’s revenue-collecting force came from 
Kathiiwir, and encamping at Sidhpor, gummoned Gambhirsing 
to pay tribute arrears. Whilst at Sidhpur Gambbirsing, by the 

ao of an increase in the tribute, induced the commander of the 
Géikwar’s force to help him in driving out the Musalmins from | 
Gadvida. After some difficulty the tribute was settled at the sum of 
£2400 (Ra, 24,000),* and its name changed from the robber-horse, 
ghinam ghoda, to the grass and grain, ghdsddna, cess. The Koli 
chiefs on their restoration to Gadvéda wrote over a third share of 
their revenues in Idar’s favour. In 1804 the Thakor of Ghodvida, a 
Rehvar chief, was murdered by his brother, Gambhirsing helped 
‘the Thakor’s son to avenge his father's death, and two-fifths of x 









the produce of Ghodvida were written over to Idar and afterwards 
assigned to Indrasing, Gambhirsing, im 1808, attacked Virihar, 
atadet of the Pol pen also Temba a Koli village, and the ve 
illages of Navargéim and Berna belonging to the Rana of Dénta, a) 
from all of which he compelled the payment of tribute, Khichdi, oa 
Réo Ratansing of Pol also obliged to enter into a similar § 


security. Next year Gambhirsing again sallied out and collected 


> = 


1 During Shivsing's reign he is anid by the bards to have made grants to his ‘ 
Bfhian to Champivat Pratipsing, © shi to Jethivat Uderdmji, Tin to Kuampilvat | 
ing, Vadudvi to K | inj Merdaan to Jodha aru 
ddvat Lalsing. Has 


400. 
~ 2 These are sicca rupecs. Deducting from them £364 (Rs. 3640) for exchan and 
ode, fhe net tribute pay {nent ee in Ieuporial ool wan £2006 
. , in Les, Jinagar and Tintoi were transferred to I:dar, 
was raised to £3004 (Ra. 30,, the present figure, the increase of £903 
Riis Mala, 453,454, states that, in 1908, Ga bhirsing attacked and laid waste Pol, 
driving the Rao to the hills. 
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a Chapter XIII. trilmte from the Koli villages of Karcha, Samera, Dehgdmra, 
‘. States. Vangar, Vandeol, and Khuski, the lasta Rajput possession. He 
. subsequently spread hia levies over the Rehvar estates of Birdoi, 





- ea Mohanpor, Hanfizan, and Rupal. 

: Dispute about In 1825, Amirsing of on te died leaving two daughters. Both 
Bb eae, Idar and Ahmednagar Inid claim to hisestates. In 1827 by the help 
oe of Lieutenant-Colonel Ballantyne, an agreement was framed, b 
by which Idar renonneed all claim to Modésa and received two-thirds of 
= Bayad, the remaining third going to Ahmednagar! This agreement 
j was never carried out. One of the daughters died, and in 1833 
- Amirsing’s widow wrote over the estate to Gambhirsing on 
a condition of his effecting the marriage of her surviving daughter. 
wv The terms were not fulfilled and the daughter fled to Ahmednagar, 


z" in Whose favour a precisely similar document had been executed 
by the mother. The daughter declined matrimony and with the 
help of the Ahmednagar chief continued to manage her estate, 
Gambhirsing died in the midst of these discussions (1833) and the 
matter dropped. 


British Supervision, A few months before his death, Gambhirsing took advantage 
i * of Mr. Erakine’s being at Idar to make over his son to the care — 7 
of the British Government. And a few years later (1837) the = 
continued mismanagement of the Idar state and the helpless 
condition of the young prince induced the Riini to apply tothe — 
British Government to place the state under attachment? To 
this Government agroed and shortly after, the Moddsa and Bayad 
disputes were re-opened and referred by the Rani to Captain 
| Outram. Meanwhile the death of the Mahdrija of Jodhpur, and 
the adoption of Takhtsing of Ahmednagar, put astop to any | 
farther proceedings, as the Idar house claimed as the head of the 
family the whole of the Ahmednagar possessions, This claim the 
Mahfrija of Jodhpur attempted to set aside. But it was finally 
decided by the Government of India on the 14th April 1848, that 
Ahmednagar and ite dependencies should revert to the elder or 
Idar branch, and that the two estates should, as they had before 
1784, form one state under the Raja of Idar, t 
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Of Gambhirsing’s two sons Umedsing and Javansing, the first 
died in his father’s lifetime. Ghambhirsing was succeeded by 
Javénsing, a prince whose intelligence and loyalty gained for him 
the honour of a seat in the Bombay Legislative Council and the 
Knighthood of the Order of the Star of India.’ Sir Javansing’s 





¥ Altchison's Tresties (1876), IV. 74,75, XXXL 
? The condition of Idar waa well-nigh d: te. Dishonesty and mi 
had reduce] the revenue from £10, £4500 (Es. 100,000 - 45.00 
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reign was, in 1868, cut short by his death at the early age of 
thirty-eight. He was succeeded by his son Keshrising, the 
present Mahiraja of Idar, now in his eighteenth year, during whose 
minority the affairs of the state are managed by the Political 
Agent. 

The Mahéraja of Idar, a first class chief with full civil and 
criminal powers over all but British subjects, receives tribute, 
from some of the Mahi Kéntha chiefs, and pays the Géikwér a 
yearly tribute, ghasddna, of £3034 (Rs. 30,540). He holds a patent, 
sanad, of adoption and is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The 
military force of the state consista of fourteen field and three other 
runs, twelve artillery, 400 cavalry, and 500 infantry weil police. 
The gubordinate chiefs hold their estates on condition of military 








 . service, the quota being three horsemen for every £100 (Ra. 1000) 
of revenue. The actnal force maintained amounts to about 
| 568 cavalry and the same number of infantry. These troops are 











undisciplined? 
| | 
The following is the genealogical tree of the Ider family : 
| ni 
; (1731" - 1742) 
(1742-1791). 
. — - . aa = 
aes 1 ae ale Amirsi Ini 
(1791 3 died after (got | hmednagar). (died 1823). (has iasie, 
) ra) | | : 
(1701-1833) (idied 1836. Fike panw ol Fulji Lal, Paji Lal 
| Zalimaing). 
Umedsing Javanai Pruthusin Takhtsing 1841; “ 
: (died in hin cissa.1908), (1835-1 i, (in 1843 elected | 
‘ father’s { Mahdrija of Jodhpur). 
iifetime). aq 
ee Ge sent Mahtrdj 
presont chief). * satiicaay eh iediaan 
| © ‘This date le uncertain, See [dar History, p. do 
‘The vi belonging to this state are of three kinds, state 
khalsa, under-lord, bhumia, and vassal, sardar paldaval. The 


under.lorda, bhumids, are the early chiefs who settled in Idar at 





‘In 1874 an agre waa concluded with the state for the constriction of a weir 
in the river Hathmati and of a canal through Idar territory. By this agreement 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within canal limita was delegated to, and accepted by, 
the British Government. Aitchison's Treaties (1376), IV. 85, 87, XXXV. " 

? Aitchison's Treaties (1876), 1V. 68. 
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least mot later than the Réthod conquest (about 1250). The 
vassals, eardar patavals, mt present elg lit in number, and holdin ay 
villages on service tenure, came as fendatory chiefs with Maharaja a 

nandsing and Raéysing from Jodhpur. In bhumia and serdar” 
patévat villages, except for sugarcane and tobacco, when a 
eash acre rate of from £1 to £1 1és. (Rs. 10-18) is levied, the 
crop-share, djuighatat, or kaltar system prevails, the cultivator’s 
share, bhag, rane from a third to an eighth according to the — 
custom of the village. In state, kidlea, villages, except some Bhil 
settlements in the north and east where the crop-share, kalfar, and — » 
plough-tax systems prevail, all the lands pay o fixed cash acre) 
charge, bighoti, of from 2s. to £1 4e. (8 annas-Rs. On bigha). This 
system was introduced abont thirteen years ago by Mahfréja 
Sir Javinsingji. As, in most cases, the measurements were nob 
trustworthy and the rates badly assessed, on taking charge of the 
state in 1808, regular survey and assessment of rates, as in the. 
neighbouring British districts, was introduced. In Posina are 
Dbunal in the north from several co-shared villages inhabited by it 
Bhils, the state levies a house tax of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) and a graintax 
of twenty pounds!” The holders of land are of two classes, a large 
body of tenant proprietora and a small number of tenants-at- ul. 
The tenant proprietor is admitted to have a right in the land, and 
can be onsted only for fuiling to pay his assessment. He has powe 
to transfer his holding, and, m surveyed villages, can sell big 
occupancy right, the buyer becoming respo msible for the payment af — 
theassessment. Tenants-at-will chiefly Kolis, Bhils,and Up rvadiis, 
are more or less unsettled, taking up and leaving land at ther 
pleasure. Field tools, and, except in surveyed villages, land, are 
not liable to be sold for private debts. 


The land revenne collection iz supervised by three mumlatddre and 
two mahaikeris, Kvery village is in charge of an accountant and he 
with the village headman, patel, collects the revenue and sends it 
tothe Darbér through the mamlatddér. When the revenue is paid 
in kind, the grain is sold in the village and after the sale has been g 
confirmed, its money value is remitted like revenue paid incash, = 

Formerly civil cases were heard'and decided at the Darbar throng 4 
the medium of arbitrators, a fee of one-fourth bein recovered on all 
amounts given in the plaintiff's favour. Under the late Mahéraja 
As Swed a eres at Ider. But this did not answer and in 

stead four judges, munsifs, with unlimited original powers 
were established in different parte of the state, an appeal lying from 
their decisions to the state court at Idar. Instead of the twenty-five 
per cent levy, a system of stamp fees was introduced. When the 
state came under direct management, with a view to economy the 
mineifs’ courts were closed and in their stead fthanddre were given — 
civil powers in suits up to £5 (Rs. 50) and vahivatdéra in suite up 
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‘This grai tax inn ponishment for disobedient condnct, In 1878 they refused 
Agent bad to, viait thir villages and levy this cess frane chore on Sumatant Political 
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to £20(Rs. 200) in value. All other suits were heard at Idar through 
the medium of arbitrators. Since 1877 a munsif’s court with 
jurisdiction up to £500 (Ra. 5000) has been opened in Idar, and in 
the districts subject to an appeal to the Assistant Political Agent, the 
mimlatddér has been vested with powers in cases up to £25 (Ra, 250 
and the mahélkari up to £20 (Rs. 200). ‘These courts are conductec 
in accordance with the provisions of the British Civil Code and 
Stamp Acts. | 
In criminal matters the Mahéréja has powers of life and death, 
During the minority of the present chief the powers of a third class 
magistrate have been given to one of the cadets of the Mahirfija’'s 
honse and to five of the vassal chiefs, serdar patavaty. ‘The 
attachment clerk, japtiddr, at Tintoi, and the minister, kimdar, 
at Pal are also entrusted with petty magisterial powers. The 
three newly appointed mamlatddrs are invested with second class, 
and the two mahdlkeriy and four joint officers with third clasa 
magisterial powers. The Assistant Political Agent has first class 
original powers and appellate jurisdiction in cases decided by 
the second and third class magistrates. During the minority of the 
Mahéraja, the court of the Political Agent is the Sessions Court. 
In the conduct of these courts the British Penal and Procedure 
Codes are adopted as guides. On the frontier crimes, however 
heinous, aro settled through the medium of Bhil caste committees. 
Crimes committed by Mahi Kantha Bhils in Meywar or Sirohi, or 
by outside Bhils in the Mahi Kéntha are heard and disposed of at 
the International or Border Panchtyats. 


‘The ordinary village police system is in force throughout the 
state. The headman is in,Kanbi and Rajput villages called mukhi, 
and in Bhil villages, gimeti. His office is hereditary and he is 
frenerally paid in Innd, The village watchman, chaukiat, enjoying 
rent-free land, is responsible for all thefts committed within his 
ie limits. The regular police of the state, 418 strong, is 
uted over forty-four posts, (hands. Each of the differentunder- 









~ lords and petty chiefs is responsible for the police of his own estate. 


ne eer 


The Idar jail had in 1877 a daily average of 145 prisoners. A 
amall garden in front is watered by prisoners working within jail 
limits, who are also employed in carpet making, grain grinding, and 
weaving country tape or coarse, doti, cloth ; others work outside of 
the jail repairing roads and deepening ponds. 


Besides an estimated total revenue of £21,178 (Rs, 2,11,780) 
mjoyed by the under-lords and vassals, the state revenue for 
1877 was estimated at £26,824 (Rs. 2,68,240), to which land revenue 
contributed £17,154 (Rs. 1,71,540) and miscellancous items, 
inch transit dues £3457 (Rs. 34,570) and a trade, kasab, 


coss, £1548 (Re. 15,430), contributed £0009 (Is. 96,600). When 





-~ jn 1869 it came under direct management there was a state debt 


of £14,864 (Rs. 1,48,640). Though the ordinary expenditure is 
£21,000, between 1867 and 1877 several large items raised the debt to 
£33,342 (Rs. $3,383,420). Since 1877 this amount has been reduced 
by £2150 (Rs. 21,500), The state has no treasury. Its banker, 
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Chapter XIII. potdar, makes all money payments at his shop, on the authority of | 
ara state orders. On all advances the banker charges interest at six per 


, cent, and pays three per cent on all surplus funds in his keeping, 
aaa A regular account of all these payments and receipts is kept at the 
Instruction. In 1877-78, there were twenty-two schools with a monthly average — 


attendance of thirty-seven meee in each school. Of these, nineteen 
were for boys, and two at Idar and Ahmednagar for girls, The 
monthly average attendance at the girls’ schools was fifteen at Idar ) 
and seventeen at Ahmednagar. These schools are under the 
supervision of the deputy educational inspector for Pélanpur and. 
Mahi Kiantha, and are maintained from a local fund cess of 
one-sixteenth levied on all state, khdlea, lands. The state has s 
book depot and a reading room to which all newspapers received by 
the Darbar are sent. 

Health, There is a dispensary at Idar in charge of a pensioned hospital — 
assistant. The total of persons treated in 1877-78 was 1490, and 
the daily average attendance twenty-six. During the same year, — 
under the supervision of the deputy sanitary commissioner for 
eastern Gujarat, the work of vaccination was carried on by two 
vaccinators at a coat to the state of £64 (Rs. 640). The total ~— 
number of operations during the year was 4188, of which 4137 or te & 
per cent were successful, rs 





Pot, Pol, comprising sixty villages on the north-east frontier of the 
' ‘ Mahi roo marches with Meywiir in Rajputina. The country is 


throughout hilly and wild. It has an area of about 27,000 acres 
(55,000 bighas) under tillage; a population of about 5000 souls, 
and a yearly revenue of abont £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Tho chief 
agricultural products are wheat, gram, and maize, 


Jaychand, the last Rathod Rajput sovereign of Kanouj, left (1193) 
two sons Shivji and Sonangji. The first founded ‘the present 
family of Mérwiir, and the second in 1257 established himself at Idar. 
For twenty-six generations the chiefs of this line bore the title of 
Réos of Idar. Tho last prince Jaganniéth was expelled by the 
Muhammadans in 1656, and retired to the hills. His son Panis je 
is said to have re-taken Idar in 1658, and held it for six months. 
Idar again passed out of the hands of the famil , but was a second 
time taken by Réo Gopinath. At the pr of five years, he 
se driven on and sen then the Rios have never recovered the 
place. Gopinath’s grandson gained Pol by putting to death the 
chiefs of the place, Parihér Rajputs! Since ie nade it his head- 
quarters seventeen generations have passed. Hamirsingyi the 
present chief, about thirty-two years of age, ranks first of the second 
class Mahi Kantha chiefs, and manages his own affairs living at 
Ghoridar, as Pol has been found tomo unhealthy, The Réoa of Pol pay 
no tribute. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture, 7 








' This is the Pol account ; that given in the Ris Mala (p. 345) ia somewhat different 
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Da'nta, next in wealth to Idar, on the north-west frontier of 
the Mahi Kanthn, comprises seventy-cight villages, and marches 
with Palanpur and Sirohi. The country is very hillyand wild. Its 
head quarters are the town of Danta, in 24° 12’ north latitude and 
72° 5() east longitude, about thirty-eight miles east of Deesa and 
one hundred and thirty north of Baroda, Its total area is not 
known. ‘The area under tillage is returned at 15,000 acres (30,000 
bighas), the 1872 population at about 12,000 souls, and the yearly 
revenue at about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 

The following bardic history of the Dinta family is compiled 
from the Rés Mala Raypdlji Parmiir, fortieth in descent from 
Vikram (56 n.c.), went on a pilgrimage to Dwirka and thence to 
Cutch. He took a vow never to eat or drink without having 
first worshipped Ambika Mita. She, pleased with his devotion, 
promised him any boon he might wish. He chose the throne of 

agar Tatia | Sind, and founded three royal seats, at Nagar 
Tatta, Bamanuva, and Bela (809). Diimoji, twelfth in descent from 
Ravpalji, having no son, prayed to the Mata, and she from the blood 
of her own finger raised up a prince, and ordered him to be called 
Jas Raj. At this time Nagar Tatta was invaded, and, after a nine 
ia struggle, taken by the Muhammadans, and Damoji slain. 

as Réj continuing the contest was at first successful. Afterwards 
the Rihiacccadans, returning in strength, so polluted the land that 
the goddess told Jas Réj that she wished to retire to Arisur. The 
hg bg he would follow her, was in reward promised a throne 
in that country. Reaching Arisur about the middle of the eleventh 
century, the goddess gave him her tiger, and tellmg him to mount 
it, promised, that whatever territory he rode round, should be his. 
The Réja mounted the tiger and made the circuit of seven hundred 
and sixty villages. On the north he incladed the country . to the 
Phérja’s well in the lands of Sirohi ; on the north-east up to Kotéra 





on the east as far as Derol ; on the south-east as far as Gadvida; on — 


the south as far as Kherdlu; and on the north-west as far as 
Hathidura. With treasure found in the Bandhéro hill, now called 
Gabbar, he raised an army, and, returning to Nagar Tatta, drove out 
the Muhammadans and remained in that country till his death. 
eanwhile his son Kedérsing or Keshrising stayed at 
Gabbargad with the Mata. In 1069, slay: ippsees ester aa 
‘Tarsanghmo, he fixed his capital there. His son, named Jaspél or 
Kulpél, while performing a great sacrifice at Rora village, failed, 


and the officiating Brahman was so mortified that, cursing Jaspdl’s 


race, he threw himself into the fire. 

After several aygeriga Tarsanghmo was taken by Ala-nd-din 
nang (1295-1315), but was soon recovered by Hana Jagatpél. 
Sixth in descent from bie a was Kanar Dev, whose brother 
Amboji seized the lands of Kotdéra. Kanar Dev had two Rénis, one 





of whom of the Jhdla family of Halvad, built the eastern door of 


Kheriln and a well and pond still known as ‘ the Jhdli’s’ well. The 


— 





Rds Mali, 326, 340, 493, 476. 
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second wife Ratan Kunvari of the Sisodia family of Udepur founded 
Rohilpur Pattan, now called Rora. Kanar Dev, returning from the 
marriage of a third wife, was treacherously attacked by his brother, 
and in the scuffle both were killed. Réo Bhan of Idar Sie) 
hearing of the death of the two brothers, collected a force and ¢ Ce 
Tarsanghino, and leaving a garrison there, seized Maru Raévat whom 
Kanar Dev had left in charge, and carrying him to Idar, im risoned — 
him. Insulted by the Rao in his captivity, he swore that, ifhe ever 
got free, he would pull down the Idar palace and throw it into the - 
Hora Harnai river. Afteratime he was released and wentto Halvad — 
where the two princes were.' ‘Taking them along with him, he marched 
to Ahmedabad and had an interview with Sultdn Mohammad IL 
(1441-1451) who, on condition that the brothers paid him £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) sent an army against. Idar.? On the approach of the 
army Réo Bhin fled, Idar was taken, and the palace pulled down 
(1445). Then Miru Ravat promised a gold moher to évery soldier wha 
would take a stone of the palace and throw it into’ the Harna 
Many did so, and Maru’s threat that he would cast the palace into the _ 
river was carried out. From Idar the army marched to Tarsanghmo, 
and taking the place made it over to the young chief. The _ 
leader of the arfuy demanding their pay, Maru fied to the Sudésna _ 


we but afterwards paid the troops by mortgaging the Kherala i 
ae ) « oo 
In the time of Askaranji Rana, one of Akhar's princes having ‘ 


given offence, fled and was sheltered by Askaranji? He built a rtress 
upon the hill called Kélvan, about three miles north of Tarsanghmo, 
After some time the prince left for the west, where he was seized 
and sent to Delhi by Réo Bhirmal of Cutch for which service he 
got the Morvi district. In reward for his loyalty to the prince: 
Askaranji Rina was given by the Emperor a dress of honour and 

© title of Maha Réna® Askaranji left three sons, Vigh, Jaymal, 
and Pratépsng. Rina Vagh, hearing of the beauty of two of the , 
Idar Rénis who had come to worship at Khedbrahma visited the 











two on each hip, and with a brazier — 
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him to drink opium at the Lank ford on the Sdbarmati. The chief 
came with only two horsemen and was seized, carried to Vadah and 
thrown into prison. Vegarno wrote to the Réo, tellmg him of his 
suecess and asking him to confine Jaymal, the Réna’s brother; but 
Jaymal hearing of the plot eseaped,and assembling a force took 
nossossion of Tarsanghmo, and beat off an attack made by 
widinmal. After a short time the _Idar army again came against 
Tarsanghmo; but, defeated in a bloody battle, was forced to retreat." 
A third attempt was more snecessful, and the Rana with his 
family fled to Diinta, where being followed by their enemies 
they took shelter in the temple of the Mata. Kalhdnmal left posts 
at every village, and Rana Jaymal, by degrees losing all his men and 
horses, at last died. Though aac Jetmal succeeded in recovering 
several villages, Tarsanghmo lay desolate and his head-quarters were 
removed to Danta (1544), called after Dantorio Vir whose shrine 
lies three miles to the west on the road to Naviivés. Rina Jetmal 
was succeeded by his son Jaysing. But he failing to please some 
of the leading men, they recalled his brother Punja, who waa in 
hiding in Sirohi, and made him chief, Jaysing retiring to the 
villages of Gangva and Ménkari. Rana Punja was a successful ruler, 
establishing several claims over the neighbouring lands. He left 
three sons, Mansing who succeeded him, Amarsing who received 
the village of Sudisna, and Dhengoji who was given Gancheru. 
Ménsing after ruling for four or five years died, leaving two sons 
Gajaing who succeeded him, and Jasvoji who at first given the 
village of Ranpur, got Sudisna onthe death of his cousins Hathioji 
and Jagtoji, and afterwards obtained Vasii and Jaspur-Chelanu 
in Dinta. Gajsing was succeeded by his elder son Senay 
Scoala while Viramdey the younger obtained the village of Nage 
wing the time of Rana Pruthosing the army of Damaj: Géaikwar 
came to Dinta, and didnot withdraw till the Rands reed to 
pay tribute. Haidar Kuli Khan, Viceroyrof Gujarit (1721-22) also 
advanced on Diinta, but one Gots time the 
Palanpur chief, placing it in charge of some ceased to pay 
a claim of the Rands on the Pélanpur village of Ghoriilya. 
Disregarding the Bhits the Rana plundered the village and sev 
of their number committed suicide. This, it was said, was the 
reason why all the Ranua’s seven sons died before him.* 





1 Tt is anid that the Réo was turning back when he saw a Kanbi woman going 
was rice pot he took it and began to eat, but as it was hot his fingers were burnt. 
The woman said, ‘Why, you are aa bad as Kalidnmal” The Rao asked how that was, 
theeaid, ‘The Hic instead! of taking the outlying villages tries to take Tarsanghma 
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Karanyi his nephew who sueceeded him, quarrelling with Meghraj, 
one of his chief men, was attacked and forced to iy before the joint 
strength of Meghrij and the Thikor of Suddésna. Two years later, 
by the help of the Diwin of Palanpur, Karanji was reinstated, — 
Raranji was succeeded by his son Ratansing and he, after 
ruling for five years, by his brother Abhayasing. Finding his 
chief men and vassals troublesome, Abhayasing promised a fourth 
share of the Daénta revenues to a Maritha named Arjunréy Choparo, 
He, with « hundred Gaikwér horse, after about two years began to | 
build a small fort at Danta, At last his conduct became so — 
oppressive, that, with the help of the people, Minsing, the Rana’s 
eldest son, drove him ont. Shortly after, Rina Abhnyasing died 
(1795) and was succeeded by his son Ménsing, who acted with 
vigour and increased the power of the state. Dying in 1800 he’ 
was succeeded by his brother Jagatsing, who was also a Vigorous 
ruler, chastising Bhil cattle stealers, and spreading his demands 
over several villages. Afterwards he fell into trouble with 
Vakhtoji Jitoji one of his vassals, but by the help of the Diwin of 


Pilanpor the dispute was quictly settled, - 
In a second dispute between the Rana and one of his vassals, the 


Rana agreed, on condition that the Diwin of Palanpur helped him 
to keep-order, to make over to him nearly a one-half share of the 
Dénta territory! This agreement continued till 1548 when,on — f 
condition of a yearly payment of £50 (Rs. 500), it was cancelled? 
As Jagatsing had no son he proposed to adopt a son of Narsing 
his brother. But Narsing refused, saying that he would not da 
obeisance at his own son’s feet. After this Jagatsing suspected 
that Narsing had designs on his life and fled from hia capital. He 
was persuaded to come back, but soon after, in 1828, died of fever. 
Narsing, who succeeded him, ruled till 1847 when he was 
succeeded by his son Jhdilamsing, and he in 1860 by Harisingjj, 
and he in December 1876+by the present chief Jasvatemgji. . 
The Réna of Danta, ranking in the second class, enjoys special 
influence from having in his territory the famous shrine of Amba. 
Bhavani, where in August, September, October, and November, a 
porns of all ranks meet, their costly offerings coming in the end 
nto the Réna’s exchequer. He is a tributary chief, paying the 
Giikwiir, as ghisdina, a yearly sum of £237 29. 24d. (Rs. 71-11 l)5 
the Maharaja of Idar, £51 7s. 10fd. (Re. 513-15-3) as khichdi; and 
the Diwan of Palanpur £50 (Rs. 500). The family holds no deed 
allowing adoption; in matters of succession it follows the rule of 





side. : | of arfie i | upon them. ‘Hana Shri Karanji,” as 
an inscription records, ‘made the chhatri of Rina Shri Prithdsingji." Another 
to Shri Vaikunth, two satis burned; their names are Vahuji- Shri Devri, Phul 
ee 7 pide i Vagheli Pethapuri, Sardir Kunvar, in Samvat 1700 (4.0, 1745) 


became a feudatory, Aitchison's Treaties, [V. 56 | 
made over to the British, (Ria Mala, 474). The explanation probably is that 
Palanpur waa then to a great extent under British management, 
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_ Ma'lpur, in the district of Nini Marwiir in the south-east of the 
Mahi Kantha, comprises seventy-seven villages, many of them 
alienated, and marches with Lunfivada and Ahmedabad, Hilly and 
wild its exact extent is not known; its area under tillage 1s 
estimated at about 41,000 acres (81,695 bighds); its population at 
about 10,000 souls; and its yearly revenue at about £1 200 (Rs. 12,000). 


The Malpur Ravals, ranking first of the third class of Mahi Kantha 
chiefs, are Rathod Rajputs, an offshoot from the family of the 
Réos of Idar. Virajmal, a younger son of Kiritsingji seventh 
Réo of Idar, was provided with a grant of land, andin 1344 his 
grandson Khanadji established himself at Man and his grandson 
Randhirsingji moved from Man to Modasa. It was not till 1466 
that Raval Vaghsingji, the great grandson of Randhirsingyi of 
Modisa, and eighth in descent from -Virajmal, settled at Malpur. 
At that time Malpur was ruled by a Bhil « ief named Malo Kant. 
A Brahman of Malpor had a beautiful daughter whom Malo Kant 
wished to marry. After trying every means in his power to 
dissuade Malo Kant the Brahman fled to Modisa and begged the 
assistance of the ruling chief Vaghsingji, who shortly after attacked 
and conquered Malpar, where his descendants have since ruled as 
Ravals. In 1780 during the reign of Indrasingy!, Fatehsing 
Gaikwér attacked and captured Mélpur and took away its gates, 
atid since then the Révals of Miilpur have paid the Gaikwir a 
yearly tribute, ghasdana, In 1796 dJdlamsing of  Modasa 
attacked Malpur and killed the raling Raval whose name was also 
Jalamsing. Nor was his son Takhtsing allowed to succeed till he 
had given up one-half of the Modisa tribute, chofh, and consented 
to commute the other half for a money payment under the head 
of qirds. In 1816, during the reign of Raval Takhtsing, the 
Maharéia of [dar stayed at Malpur, and since then the Ravals have 
paid Idar a tribute, khichdi. The present Raval Shivsing}i 1s 
about thirty-eight years old. He reckons twenty-two generations 
from CKirétsingji, the seventh Réo of Idar. His seat is at 
Malpur the principal town of the state, He is a tributary chicf 
paying the Giikwar us ghitadana a yearly sum of £28 Ghd. 
(Hs. 280-4-4) ; the Mahérdja of Idar, £59 Ls, 54d. (Rs. 3895-11-83) 
as khichdi ; and the British Government £43 Shd. (Rs. 430-3-5) a8 
salimi. ‘The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of 
succeasion it followa the rule of primogeniture. ; 


Ma’‘nsa, twelve villages in the Sibar Kantha district, is surrounded 
by Giikwir territory. Its aren under tillage is estimated at 11,000 
acres (22,000 bighds) ; its | pulation at about 12,000 souls ; and its 
yearly revenue at about £3900 F3900 (Ra. 39,000). 


The chief of Mansa, ranking in the third class, is descended from 
the Chavda dynasty of Anhilvida Patan (746-942). At what 
t he gained his present possessions is not known. The ruling 
Thikor, Réjsingyji, about twenty-nine years of age, himself manages 
his estate. His sent is at Mansa the chief town of the state. He 
is a tributary chief, paying the Gaikwar ns ghasdina a yearly sum 









-of £1173 Sw. (Rs. 11,734). The family holds no deed allowing 
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Chapter XIII. adoption; in matters of succession it follows the rule of primo- 
States. geniture. J 
Monaxrvn Mohanpur, fifty-eight villages, in the Rohvar district, has an 


estimated area of 22,400 acres (44,800 bighds) under tillage; a 
opulation of 14,000 souls; and a yearly revenue of about £2700 — 
(Re. 27,000). 

The Thikor of Mohanpur, taking rank in the third class, is a 
Rehvar? Rajput of the Indra race, and is descended from the Réos of 
Chandraévati, near mount Abu. His ancestor Jaspal emigrated from.” 
Chandriivati to Hadol in the Mahi Kéntha in 1227, and -theaas in . 
the thirteenth generation Thaikor Prathuré j moved to Ghodvéda, 
having received a grant of that and the neighbouring districts, — 
which in course of time were divided among the different branches. 
of the family. The present Thakor, Umedsing, about twenty-six 
years of age, himself manages his estate, His seat is at Mohanpur, 
the chief town in the state. He is a tributary chief, paying the 
Gaikwir, as gldsddna, a yearly sum of £474 19s. 43d, (Rs. 4749-11.) ; 
the Maharaja of Idar, £224 19s. 24d. (Rs. 2249-9-6) as khichdi:and_ 
the British Government, l5y. (Rs. 71) as salami. The family holds 
no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the 


rule of primogeniture, 5 
Guopa'san Ghoda'sar, on the south frontier of the Mahi Kantha, with in all 


fifteen villages, marches with the British district of Kaira. It haa 
an area of 22,500 neres (45,000 highs) under tillage; a population of 
6273 souls; and a yearly revenue of about £2500 (Ra. 25,000). 

The Thikors of Ghodiisar, ranking in the fourth class, are said to 
have been originally Rajputs, who by marrying Koli women became 
known as Débhi Kolis. ‘'They are said to have come to Gujarit from 
Bundelkhand. One of them, named Vejalji, was taken into the 
service of one of the later Hindu Rajis of Anhilvéda Patan and 
received the district of Dongarva in grant, pighir, The family was” 

_ reduced by Sultdn Ahmad I. (1411 - 14-49}, but on submission, Myaji, © 
an ancestor of the present chief, was sent to the neighbourhood of 
the present seat, and having defeated a tribe of rebel Rajputs, was- 
nllowed to enjoy their estates of 125 villages, his head -cusieeg ' 
being Barkunda. For this act of violence the family aequired the 
cognomen of “kAdnt’. Since then, except for some property cesses, — 
giras hake, the family has lost nearly all their villages. Ghodésar, — 
the principal place, is the seat of the Thikor. Tho present Thikor © 
Surajmal, about twenty-nine years of age, himself manages the affairs 


" Of tho ori in of the Rehvar Patdérats the following Wing account is given. ‘The Rehvar 
Rajputs are I wand marong a sey Ba Ujain. They have since changed thelz 
ace of abode successively to | “mane ba mountain, and lastly to Taringa, from. 
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icine ee ee ey ene ave been I They took 

Taringa in Samvat 1282 (1296 a.n.}, en ds, aro derived from the former 
Raioa of Idar, and their dependence on the esent Naja is limited tothe payment of 
stopped to pay his devotionn at a ter of the Dev. 4 i tiie tabe 
intended to kill b = arenas 
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of his state. He is a tributary chief paying the Gdikwar as ghasdana 
rt seete sum of £350 29. (Rs. 3501), and the Britsh Government 

8 16s. ld. (Rs. 488-0-8) as jamdbandi. The family holds no deed 
allowing adoption; in matters of succession it follows the rule of 

A’mliya’'ra, on the Majam river in the Vétrak Kantha, with in 
all thirty-three villages, has an area of 17,958 acres (35,916 bighds) 
under tillage; a population of 10,661 souls; and a yearly revenue of 
about £2900 (Rs. 29,000). 

The Thakors of Amliydéra, ranking as fourth class chiefs, are 
Hindus, Khint Kolis by caste. They claim descent from Chohén 
Rajputs of Simbhar or Ajmir, and are said to have received the 
grant of Amliyira in the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb (1658 - 
1707). They are famous for the obstinate resistance they have 
snore than once made to the Gaikwiir’s troops. The present chief, 
Thikor Jilamsing, about twenty-one years of age, has his seat at 
Amliydra, the chief town of the state. He is a tributary chief, 
paying the Gaéikwir a yearly sum of £31 12s. (Rs. 316) as ghisdina. 

‘he family holds no deed allowing adoption; in matters of succession 
it follows the rule of primogeniture. — 

Puna'dra, eleven villages on the Vétrak river in the Vatrak 
Kantha district, has an area of 8325 acres (16,600 highis) under 
tillage; a population of 3814 souls; and a yearly revenue of about 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000). 

The Miss of Punddra, ranking in the fourth class, are 
Makviina! Kolis, converted to Islim by Mahmud Begada (1459-1515). 
They claim descent from the Jhila Rajputs of Halvad in Kathiawar. 
Their ancestor, Harising of the Mundra house, in 1483 entered 


tho service of Sultan Mahmud Begada and became a Musalmin. 


- r 


For this and his services Harisin received a grant of Mindva 
and ita dependent villages, which he helped to wrest from 
Sématsing, a Rajput chief of the Bevla ‘tribe, and from him have 
rat ae petty states of Punadra, Khadal, Daibha, and Ramis in 

e Mahi Kimtha, Mandva itself being under the Giikwir. The Mids 
of Punédra follow a mixed Muhammadan and Hindn religion, giving 
their daughters in marriage to Muhammadans of rank and marrying 
the daughters of Koli chiefs. They bury their dead. Abhaysing 
the present Mia, a minor about sixteen years of age, has his seat at 
Punddra, and is receiving his education at the Sd4dra Tilukdiri 
school. The state is managed by his mother Bai Daryibéi under 
the control of the Political Agent. He isa tributary chief, paymg 
the Géikwar a yearly sum of £37. 10s. (Rs. 375) as ghasdina, The 








family holds no owing adoption ; in matters of succession it 


Khadall, twelve villages on the river Vatrak in tho Vatrak 
Kiantha district, has an area of 3250 acres (6500 bights) under 





Phe name Makrdna is said to be formed frum the words ma mother, ka inferior, 
ani rdaa caste ; becanen their forefathers intermarried with Rol: women. 
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tillage ; a population of 2841 souls; and a yearly revenue of about j 


£1650 (Rs. 16,500). 


The Miés of Khadal, ranking in the fourth class, are converted 


Makviinis of the same family as the Punddra Miés, and like them 
followa mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. The present chief, 
Sardirsing, about forty-one years of age, himself manages the 
alfaira of his state. He is a tributary chief, paying the Giikwar a 
yearly sum of £175 2s, (Rs, 1751) as ghisddna, and £25 (Rs. 250) 
as jamdbandi. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in 
matters of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Petha'pur, consisting of the town of Pethipur and two villages” 
on the Sébarmati river in the Saébar Kantha district, has an area 
of 2750 acres (5500 bighds) under tillage; a population of about 
7000 souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 

The Thaikors, ranking in the fourth class, are Vaghela Rajputs 
descended from a branch of the Vaghela sovereigns of Anhilvida” 
Patan (1180-1298). Siramshi or Sérangdev, one of the two sons of 
Rija Karan, the last Raja of Patan, was allowed the town of Kalol 
sn surrounding villages as an estate. Descended from him im the 
tenth generation was Hemtéji, who, in 1445, slaying his maternal — 
uncle Pitéji of the Gohil tribe, took possession of his estate — 
called after him Pethipur. The present chief, Gambhirsingji, — 
who is only 64 years of age, succeeded his father Himatsingji 1m 
1879, During his minority the state is administered by his mother — 
aolnes by experienced managers under a certain supervision by the 
Political Agent. ! 

‘gan, sixteen villages, in the Rehvar district, has an ares 
of 16,612 acres (33,225 bights) under tillage ; a population of O02) 
souls; and a yearly revenue of about £960 (Rs, 9500), 

The Thikors of Randsan, taking rank in the fourth class, are 
Rehyar Rajputs of the Indra race, and are descended from the Raos 
of Chandravati near mount Abu. Early in the thirteenth century 
(1227) their ancestor Jasp4l moved from Chandravati to Hadol in 
the Mahi Kantha, and from that in the thirteenth generation 
Thakor Pruthuriéj moved to BS Si Mein which he had received im 

t. Vajesing the gh Thaikor, about sixty-five years of age, 
qasseaded a 1842 and has his seat at Ranisan the chief town of 
the state. He is a tributary chief paying the Gdikwiir as ghasdina 
a yearly sum of £37 6s. (Rs. 379-6-2); the Idar chief £74 19s. Id. 
es. 749-8-8) as khichdi, and the British Government Gx, 10d. 
(Rs. 3-7-1) as salémi. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; 
in matters of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Varsoda, six villages, on the Sibarmati river in the Sabar 
Kantha district, has an area of 4650 acres (0500 bighds) under 
tillage ; a population of about 4000 souls ; and a yearly revenue of 
about £1500 (Rs. 13,000). ; 

The Thakors, ranking in the fourth class, are Chéyda Rajputs of 
the same stock as the Thikors of Mansa, and are bebe 8! from 
the Chivda dynasty of Anhilvida Patan (746-942). The date 
when the ancestors of the present Thakor settled at Varsoda 
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is not recorded. Thikor Kisorsingji, the present chief, about 
thirty-nine years of age, lives at Varsoda, the chief town of the 
state. He is a tributary chief, paying the Gaikwér a yearly sam 
of £158 5s, 104d. (Rs. 1592-14-1) as ghasddna. The family holds no 
deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the rule 
of primogeniture. 

Tlol, fifteen villages, in the Sabar Kantha, has on area of 7500 
acres (15,000 bighis) under tillage; population of 5011 souls ; 
and a yearly revenue of about £1700 (Rs. 17,000). 


The Thikors, ranking in the fourth class, are Makvana Kolis, 
claiming descent from Makvéna Rajputs: Eleven generations back 
Makvina Bhatti came to the neighbourhood of Dedhrota and 
married the daughter of a Koli, From him are sprung the families 
of Hol, Dedol, Khervaéda, Vaktapur, Dedhrota, and Prempor. The 
date is not known, but as the Mnakvina is a branch of the 
Thilo tribe, it is probable that the settlement of these chiefs and 
those of Khadal and Panddra took place in the fourteenth century, 
when the Jhdliés were driven by the Kiéthis out of Halar in 
Kathiiwir. The present Thakor, Vakhtsing, a minor about 
seventeen years of age, succeeded in 1866, and is receiving his 
education at the Rajkum4r College in Kathiiwiir. His seat is at 
Tlol the chief town of the state. He is a tributary chief paying the 

rhikwir as ghisdina a yearly sum of £186 6s. 4§, (Ra. 1863-5-1) ; 
and the Mahdraja of Idar £42 16s. 73d. (Re. 428-5-1) as dhichdi, and 
£1 139. 6}d. (Ra. 16-12-2) as Ahmednagar salami hak. The family 
holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows 
the rule of primogeniture. During the chief's minority his state is 


managed by the Political Agent. 


Katosan, twenty-nine villages, isolated in Bhuvél, north of 
the Viramgaém sub-division of the Ahmedabad district, has an arca 
of 7797 acres (15,595 bighds) under tillage; a ree of 4550 
souls ; and a yearly revenue of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 


The Thakors, Makvina Kolis of the Chandra race, are tho 
descendants of Shimtéji, the third son of Kesar the Makvina, 
who was the son of Vehiis of the Jhils tribe, which sprung from 
the Anhilvéda dynasty. Shémtaji took forcible possession of 
the town of Sénthal, and there, in the days of Mahmud Begada 
(1459 - 1515), his descendant Kiinoji lived. By marrying the 
danghter of a Bhil chieftain, Kanop lost caste. But serving 
with distinction under Sultén Mahmud he received a grant of the 
Katosan state with eighty-four villag From this Kanoji is 
deace the present chief, Thakor Kar ing, who, ranking as 
a fourth class chief, from family sub-divisions enjoya but a small 
portion of the origmal estate. Thikor . ing, about thirty- 
chicot town of the state. He is a tributary chief, paying the 
Géikwar as ghdsdéna a yearly sum of £54 8s, 5]d. (Rs. 544-3-10). 
Tha family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession 
it does not follow the rule of primogeniture. 
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Chapter AIT. Magodi, with thirty villages in the Nini Mirwir district, has any 
States. area of 12,362 acres (24,725 bighds) under tillage; a population of. 
ei about 2000 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £400 (Rs. 4000). 


—— The Thikors of Magodi, Réthod Rajputs, belong to a younger ~ 
‘ branch of the Malpur family and rank m the fifth class of Mahe 
bd Kintha chiefs. They trace their descent from Raémsmg 
second gon of Govindsingyi, second Rival of Malpur, who obtain fi 
A the Magodi estate as a maintenance about the year 1537, when hiv 
elder brother Panchsingji, third Raval of Malpur, succeeded to" 
the Malpur chieftainship. Himatsing, the present Thékor, about i 
forty-eight years of age, has his seat at » the chief town 
of the state. He is a tributary chief, paying the Maharé ja of Tdar 
as khichdt a yearly sum of £9 Ga. 23d. (Ra. 93-1- 10). The family 
holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession 1 
follows the rule of primogeniture. ‘< 


Supa sv. Suda‘sna, in the Nani Mérwir district, marching on the west with 
Palanpur and com rising nineteen villages, has an area of 50007 
acres (10,000 bighds) under tillage; a population of 5365 souls, 
and a yearly revenue of £800 (Ra. 8000). “ 


The Thikora of Sudiisna, Birad Rajputs of the Parmér tribe, 
feria Fe the fifth class, trace their descent from Amarsing poe 
unja brother of Maénsing of Dinta. In the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, in Amarsing’s time, the estate consisted — 
of the single village c ‘Sudésna. Amarsing made nent forays 
on his cousin Sirois estute of Rinpur. In revenge Mdnsing of 
Danta, a friend of Jasvoji, hired a body of freebooters, who shortly 
afterwards meeting Amarsing near the village of Palkhari fell on 
him and put him to death.’ Amarsing was succeeded by his som 
Te a and he by Khominsing, a cluld of eighteen months old. 
candage of this minority Jasvo aetoal of Ranpur took Sadasna, — 
: giving thioji’a widow the village deran.? ‘about this timel | 
= dikes army under Vithabe tt 5 SC Suddsna, plundered the 
| | village and retired. After this they returned every three or four 
- years, and at last levied « fixed tribute. Sardirsing, Jasvoji's son 
and successor, was adopted py Gajsing of Diinta. Aftorwards Sta 
heir was born to Gajsing and raing’s claims were met by the — 
grant of Vasdi,* Davol, Dilisann, and several other villages. mar 
Bing, Sardarsing’s ndson and successor, g satly increased the — 
estate and took the district between liena and Taringa. P 
“sea ulsed a Géikwir army ; and defeating the Dénta chief received 
; A EE eee ee cae 
by pilgrims ta the shrine of Amba Bhavani. Am a Pe ee a 
atehsing, whose sons were Mohbatsin. the 
time of Mohbatsing, in 1804, Kékaji, a and Pas me ietagha 
an army of the Géikwér against Bu , but was beaten b the 
Thikor, who is said to have been helped by the spirit of Méaniks Wt: 
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Bivo,' and did not losea man. Mohbatsing left four sons, Han- 
sing, Ratansing, Parbatsing, and Mokansing. Huarising enjoyed 
the chiefship for four years, and was succeeded by Ratansing 
who held it for two years and died. His son Bhupatsing succeeded 
him, and lived only for one year. Then (1845) Parbatsing the 

t Thikor, now about sixty years of age, began to rule. His 
seat is at Suddana, the chief town of the state. He ise tributary 
chief, paying the Géikwira yearly sum_of about £100 (Rs, 1000) 
as ghisdana, and the Mahdrija of Idar £56 2s. 64d. (Rs. 361-4-2) as 
khichdi. ‘The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; 1 matters of 
succession it follows the rale of primogentture. 

Vala’sna, with ten villages on the Sibarmati in the Nam 
Marwir district, has an area of $800 acres (7600 bighas) under 
tillage ; a population of 5880 souls; and a yearly revenue of about 
£600 (Rs. 6000). ‘ 

The Thikors of Valisna, ranking in the fifth class, are Réthod 
Rajputs, and trace their origin to Viramdev, the famous Rao of Idar, 
a contemporary cf Akbar, who ruled about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Viramdev dying childless, was unlawfully 
succeeded by his younger nephew Kaliinmal, Gopéldds the elder 
brother to obtain his rights took service with the Emperor of 
Delhi, Before leaving for Delhi, Gopdldés left lis family with o 
cowherd named Volo. He returned with a force from Delhi; but 
on his way to Idar, was waylaid and killed by Lal Mia,’ the 
Kasbdti of Mandya whose town he had taken. After his death 
Gopéldés’ family remained with the cowherd Volo, and founded a 
village naming it Valfisna in honour of their protector. Gradually 
* encroaching on the country round, Harismg and Ajabsing, 

Gopéldas’ two sons, divided their lands into the greater and lesser 

estates of Valisna. ‘These lands are not now the sole verty of 

their descendants, as the Mahdrdja of Idar acquired a sh 
of the state. Ménsingji, the present Thikor, about thirty ; 

re, has his seat at Valdésna the chief town of the state. He is o 
henry chief paying the Géikwir as ghasdana 1 yearly sum of £28 
Gad. (Rs. 9804.4), "The family holds no deed allowing of adoption ; 
in matters of succession it follows the rule of prunogeniture. 

Sa‘thamba, cighteen villages, mn the Viatrak Kiantha pera? has 

polation 





a 


an area of 5000 acres (10,000 bights) under tillage; a p 
‘The Thékors of Sithamba, ranking in the ‘fifth class of Mahi 
| Kéntha chiefs, aro Biriya Kolis, originally from Sind, who hold 

Pétei, when Ala-ud-din (1297) came to Gujarit. Driven from 
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"This Manikndth is the axme Bdvo whose leave had to be gained before the walls 
of Ahmedabad could be built (Bombay Gazetteer, ['V. 276, note J), anil who has twe 

shrines at Tarsanghmo and Suddana where he need to live, | 

-? ‘This LAl Min iwas probably the ancestor of the Mdniva Mia and progenitor of 


Pumidrs, Khadil, and other - ‘ids, Major E, W. Wet 
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_ the Gaikwir a yearly sum of about £116 9s. 84d, (Rs. 1164-13-6) as 
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the Thaikors is af Sathamba, the chief town of the state. Ajabsing, : 
the present Thikor, about thirty-five years of age, succeeded im 
1867. He is a tributary chief, paying the Gaikwar a yearly sum of 
£40 2e, (Re. 401) aa ghdadana; the Babi of Bélasinor £56 2s, (Re, 561) 
as jamabandi; and the Réja of Lundvida, £12 14s. (Rs. 127) as 
girds hak. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Da'bha, ten villages, in the Vatrak Kantha district, has an area 
of 8400 acres (16,800 bighits) under tillage; a population of 1600 
souls; and a yearly revenue of about £550 (Rs. 5500). 

The Mids of Dabha, taking rank in the fifth class, are, like the 
chiefs of Punfidra, Makvina Kolis converted to Islam, and like them 
follow a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. They give their 
daughters in marriage to Muhammadans of rank, and marry the” 
daughters of Koli chiefs. They bury their dead. Gulib Mia, the 
present chief, about forty-two years of age, succeeded in 1854. His 
seatis at Dibha, the chief town of the state. He isa tributary chief, 
paying the Gdikwar as ghasdana a yearly som of £15 (Rs. 150), and 
the chief of Amliyéra £5 Gs. (Re. 53) as girds. ‘The family holds 
no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the 
rule of primogeniture. 

_ Rupa, eleven villages, in the Rehvar district, has an area of — 
10,500. acres (21,000 Inghds) under tillage; a population of 32007 . 
souls; and a yearly revenue of about £350 (Rs. 3500). 

The Thakors of Rupal, ranking in the fifth class of Mahi Kantha 
chiefs, are Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra race, descended from the 
same stock as the Mohanpur Thikors, Their seat is at Rupil, the 
principal town nthe state. Mansing the present chief, about thirty- 
three years of age, succeeded in 1847. Heisa tributary chief, paying 


— 


ghasdana, and the Mahdrija of Idar £36 4x. 18d. (Rs. 362-1-1) as_— 
hiehdi. ‘The family holds no deed allowing adoption; in matters. 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. : 
Dadha liya, ten villages, in the Rehvar district, has an area of 
8200 acres (16,000 bighas) under tillage; a population of 348 
souls; and a yearly revenue of about £450 (Rs. 40500). 
The Thikors of Dadhdliya, ranking in the fifth class, are Sisodia — 
Rajputs from Udepar in eigen About the middle of the — 
seventeenth century, Vahiiji the first Thaikor, with a body of horse 
entered the service of Kaliénmal, Réo of Idar,who gaye him a yrrant, 
patta, of the Bayad sub-division of forty-two towns and vil Ingres, 
ahéji afterwards asked for a further grant and was, in 1674, 
presented with Dadhiliyn and six other Bhil villages. About fifty 
years later (1751), when the Jodhpur princes Raising and Anand- 
sing assumed the government of Idar, the Dadhéliya chief refused 
to serve under thom, and the Béyad estate was taken from him. - 
The present Thikor, Jasvatsing, about nineteon years of age, has 
his seat at Dadhaliya, the chief town of the state.” He is w tributary 
chief, paying the Gaikwir as ghasdina 9 arly sum of £69 18¢, Gjd. 
(Rs. 699-4-6), nnd the Mahéraja of [dar £61 1a, 24d, (Rs, 610-9-5) 9s 
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khichdi. His family holds no deed allowing adoption ; m matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

‘Vada'ga’m, nineteen villages, on the Méjam river in the Rehvar 
district, has an estimated area of 12,575 acres (25,150 bighds) ; 
a population of 3259 souls; and a yearly revenue of about £000 
(Rs. 9000). 

‘The Thékors of Vadigéim, ranking in the fifth class of Mahi 
Kantha chiefs, are Rehvar Rajputs of the Indra race, descended 
from the same stock asthe Mohanpur Thikors. Their seat is at 
Vadigim the chief town of the state. Rajsing, the present 
Thikor, about fifty-eight yeara of age, aueceeded in 1846. He pays 
no tribute. His family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Va'sna, five villages on the Sébarmati river in the Bavist district, 
has an ares of 5367 acres (10,735 bighds) under tillage; a 
population of 4450 souls; and a yearly revenue of about £1200 
(Rs, 12,000). ‘The cantonment of Sadra, the head-quarters of the 
Mahi Kéntha Political Agency, is situated within the limits of 
Sadra, a village in this state. For the land so taken up the Thaikor 
receives from tho British Government a yearly ground-rent 
amounting to £26 (Rs. 260). 

The Thakors of Vasna, ranking in the fifth class, are Rathod 
Rajpats descended from Joda Raja of Marwar. The family came 
to Gujarét with Musal Shih in 1476 (Samvat 1532) and received a 


' grant of Paréntij. In 1506 they were removed from Parintij and 


went to live at Challa near Sadra. Losing Challa in 1629 they 
fell back to Vésna, now the family seat. Takhtsing, the present 
Thikor, is a minor about 54 years old, and his state is managed 
by his mother under the superimtendence of the Political Agent. 
He is a tributary chief paying the Gaikwir a pate sum of 
£810 174. 43d. (Rs. 3108-11-2) as ghasdana. _ The family holds no 
deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows the rule 





of primogeniture. 


a ° 


Hadol, in Nani Mérwiir, with nineteen villages, has a population 
of 2845 souls and a yearly revenue of about £200 (Rs. 2000). The 
present chief, Gamansing, forty-five years of age, ranking’ in the sixth 
lass, i a, Parmér Koll, pa ing the Géikwir a bg sum of £11 4a, 
(Rs, 112) as ghisdina, and £4 2s. (Rs. 41) to Mahdirija of Idar 
a khichdi, His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but does 










not hold a patent of adoption. 


at im 


- the rule of primogeniture, but does not hold a patent of adoption. 


Satla’san,? in Gadvada, with thirteen villages, has ayearly revenne 
of about £000 (Rs. 2000). The present chief, Harising, thirty years 
of age, ranking in the sixth class, is a Chohiin Koli, paying yearly 
£167 12s. (Rs, 1676) to the Gdikwar as ghasdina. His family follows 





1 This amount is jd from the Sddra Cantonment Bazir Fund. 
Ce rae tion of this wtate with Bhalisns amounts to G4 souls, 
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age, ranking | | 1, paying yearly 
£51 Ga, (Rs. 513) to the Géikwér as ghisddina and £9 6s, (Rs. 93) 
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Bhala'sna,' in Gadvéda, with seven villages, has a yearly 
revenue of about £500 Sanka Seas ome chief, Ce 
twenty-eight years of age, ranking in the sixth class, 1s a Uhonam |) 
ech garii Sceedt £111 14s. (Rs. 1117) to the Gaikwér an)7 
ghasdana, His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but does 
not hold a patent of adoption, % 


Rama's, nine villages, on the Vatrak river in the Viitrak ] 
Kantha district, has an ‘area of 2562 acres (5125 bighds) under 
tillage ; a population of 1650 souls; and a yearly revenue of about — 
£250 (Rs, 2500). | 


The Mids of Ramés, taking rank in the sixth class, are, like the 
chiefs of Punddra, Makydna Kolis converted to Islam, and like them 
observe a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. Their seat i |) 
at Ramés the chief town of the state. Kéln Mia, the present chiaf, 
a minor of about fifteen years of age, is receiving his education && 
the Sddra Talukdari school. He is a tributary chief paying the: | 
Géikwér a yearly sum of £15 16s. Sd. (Rs, 158-5-4) as ghdedina. 
The family holds no deed allowing adoption; in the matter of) 
succession it followa the rule of primogeniture. During the chiefs 
minority the state is managed by the Political Agent. 

Prempur, five villages, in the Sabar Kantha, has a ppulation 
of 2234 cate and reals revenue of about ropa (is 2400). 
The present chief, Sujaji, thirty years of age, ran! ing in the sixth 
class, is a Makvina | ol, ri ae £18 14s. (Re. 187) yearly to the 
Géikwaér as ghdeddna, and £4 12s. (Rs. 46) to the Mahéréja of 
Idar as khichdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, but) 
does not hold a patent of adoption. 


Kadoli, two villages, in the Sébar Kintha, has a total — 

pulation of 1403 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £260 

Rs. 2600).. The present chief, Bhavénsing, twenty-three years of 
tanking in the sixth class, is a Makvina Koll, paying 





to the Mahdraja of Idar as kiichidi, His family follows the rule of — 
primogeniture, but does not hold a patent of adoption. : 


Ehera'va'da, four villages, in the Sébar Kantha, has a- 

pulation of 1214 souls, and a yearly revenne of about £560 
(Rs. 3500). The anes chief, Vajesing, thirty-three years of 
age, ranking in the sixth class, is a Makvana Koli, paying yearly 
£30 48, (Rs. 302) to the Gaiikwar as ghasdana, and £9 Gs. (Its. 93) 
to the Mahfrdja of Idar as khichdi. His family follows the rule of — 
primogeniture, but does not hold a patent of gloction. | | 

Dedol, three villages, in the Siébar Kéntha, has a population 


of 1185 souls, and a yearly revenne of about £180 1800). 
The present chief, Mansit - forty-seven years of a : ct 





ha 


| | : ge, ranking 
in the sixth class, isa Muakvéna Koli, paying yearly £51 68. 





‘The Idar state has » share in thin and the Satlisan vac aeanemsamde 
Idar by these two states together amounts to £116 Gs, (Ra, 1163), a 
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(Re. 518) to the Gaikwar as ghdsdina, and £4 12s. (Re. 46) to the 
Maharaja of Idar as khichdi, His family follows the rule of primo- 
geniture, but does not’ hold a patent of adoption. 


Ta‘jpuri, seven villages, in the Sabar Kiantha, has a population 
of 2124 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £450 (Re. 4500), 
The present chief, ata fifty-two years of age, ranking im 
the sixth class, is a Makvéna Koli, paying yearly £69 188, (Rs. 699) 
to the Géikwar as ghdaddna, and £18 12s. (Rs. 186) to the Mahirdja 
of Idar as Khichdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
bat does not hold a patent of adoption. | 

Vakta' pur, four villages, in the Sabar Kantha, has a population 
of 2334 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The 
present chief, Adesing, fifty-three years of aye, ranking in the sixth 
class, ig a Makvina Koli, paying £111 16s. (Rs. 1118) yearly to 
the Géikwér as ghisddna, and £48 12s, (Rs. 486) to the Maharija 
of Idar as khichdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Ha’ pa, two villages, in the Sibar Kantha, has a po ulation of 
15465 PAS and a yearly revenue of about £300 (Hs. 3000). The 
present chief, Umedsing, fifty-nine years of age, ranking in the 
sixth class, is a Makvéna Kol, paying yearly £102 10s, (Rs. 1025) 
to the Gaikwir as ghasdéna, and £21 16s. (Ra. 218) to the Maharaja 
of Idar as khichdi. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, 
but does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Dedhrota, three villages, in the Sébar Kintha, has a population 
of 1161 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £230 (Rs. 2300). The 
present chief, Panjaji, thirty-two years of ees ranking in the sixth 
class, is a Makvéna Koli, paying yearly £69 18e. (Rs s. 699) to the 
Giikwir as ghiadana, and £7 Ss, (Rs. 74) to the Mahéraja of Idar 
as khichdt, lis ae! follows the rule of primogeniture, but dors 
not hold a patent of adoption. 
under tillage, a population of 1082 souls, and a yearly revenue of 
about £150 (Rs, 1500), The Likli chiefs, Chohin Kolis by caste, 
claim descent from Makvéna Rajputs and are related to the Thikor 
of Ilol. The present chief, Thékor Amarsing, ranking in the sixth 
class, about forty-three years of age, succeeded im 1840. He pays 
no tribute, His family holds m d allowing adoption ; in matters 


of suecession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 
Ga’bat, in Nani Marwir, has Bix vilages with an area of 1900 








acres a population of souls, and a yearly 
revenue * (ha 3500). Vajesing the present Thikor, 


of about £36 . | 
a Makvéna Koli, about six years of age, succeeded in 1874, During 
hi his state is managed by the Political Agent. The 
head-quartera of the state are at Gabat, o village of which the Idar 
- state has the revenue, and the British Government the civil and 
criminal management. Hoe is a tributary chief, ranking in the 
seventh class, paying the Mahiréja of Idar yearly sum of £2 10s. 


States. 


Ta JFURL. 


VakKTA PUR. 


Ha‘Pa, 


Drepmnotas. 


Ga BAT. 
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(Rs. 25). The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; im matter : 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. 


Bolandra, in the HRehvar district, has an srea of 2600 ner e a 
nnoder tillage, a population of 647 acute; and a yearly revenue 
about £70 (Rs. 700). The Bolandra chiefs, Rehvar Rajputs, | wnking: | 
in the seventh class, are the descondants of a younger branch of the 
Ranisan family. The present Thaikor traces his descent ff in| 
Thaikor Jivanddés, who, about the year 1724, obtained the Bolandra 
estate as a maintenance from the Thakor of ‘Randaan. The present i, 
chief, Thikor Javinsing, about fifty-seven years of age, suc id 
in 1868, His seat ia at Bolandra. He isa \ tributary chief paying | 
the Maharfijn of Idar a yearly sum of £15 7s. Old. (Rs. 1993- wee, | 
The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of enceession 
it follows the rule of primogeniture. 


Timba, in Nini Mirwiér, has three villages, with a vopelatia 
of 1123 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £70 (Rs. 700). 
Following the rulo of primogeniture, bnt not holding « patent Pt 
adoption, the present cluef, Nathusing, a Chohin Kohli, ranking in rf 
the seventh class, pays Idar a yearly tribute of £5 (Rs. 50), 


Magona, in Katosan, has ten villages, with a pulation of 
es souls, and a yearly revenue of about £900 (Rs. #000). Neithee 

owing primogeniture nor possessing o patent of adoption hy 
present chief, Milamsing, a Makviina Koli, ranking m_ the seventh 
class, pays the Géikwér a yearly tribute, ghisiddna, of £89 (Re. 890). 


Tejpura, in Katozan, has three villages, with a population of 
1241 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £500 (Rs. 5000). Neither” 
following primogeniture nor holding i patent of adoption, the 
cies chiefs, sharon and Himtaji, Makvana Kolis by caste, ran 

the seventh class » pay the Gk jukwir a yearly tribute, ghidsdana, 
of £31 (Rs. 310). 


Memadpur, in Katosan, has a population of 600 souls, and a 
sonny, Relient lenge #400 PS 4000). Pera following a 
nor ho a patent aut orzing adoption, — 
Hg paris a chief, Mindji, a Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventh | 
class, pays the Géikwir a yearly tribute of £17 (Rs, 170). 


Deloli, in Katosan, has a hgerenan of 802 souls, and a 
yearly revenue of about £500 (Rs. 5000). Neither following the 
rule of primogeniture nor possessing a patent authorizing adoption, 
the present chief, Umedsing, a Makvina Koli, ranking in the seventh 
class, pays the Gdikwér a yearly tribute of £25 (Rs, 250). 


‘Salpura, in Katogan, has a nlation of 836 souls, and By 
preny zerenne of about £550 (Rs. 5 )).. The chief, Mandi, | 
a Koli, ran in seventh clase, ‘tho Géikwér 
a yearly tribute of £5 (Rs. 50). The Sutiily” either follows - 
primogeniture nor has a patent authorizing adoption, 


bi 


‘Visroda, in Katosan, has a population of 1088 souls ond ae 
yearly revenue of about £350 (Its. $500). Neither - following 
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rimogeniture nor holding a patent of adoption, the present chief, 
*ruthurij, is 0 Makvidna Koli, ranking in the seventh class, paying 

£44 (Rs. 440) a year to the Giikwar and £12 (Rs. 120) to Patan, 


Pa'laj, in Katosan, includes three villages, with a po mlation of 
1503 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £760 (Rs. 7900). 
Neither following primogeniture nor holding o patent of adoption, 
the present chicf, Rumsing, » Makviana Koli, ranking in the seventh 
class, pays the Gaikwir a yearly tribute of £40 (Rs, 400). 


Ra‘mpura, in Katosan, has a population of 545 souls, and a 
yearly revenue of about £150 (Its. 1500). Neither eh in 
wimogeniture nor holding a patent of adoption, the hanes chief, 
Niiant: a Makvina Koli, ranking in the seventh class, pays £5 
(Rs. 50) to the Géikwar and £5 (Rs. 50) to Pitan. 


Ijpura, in Katosan, has a population of S42 souls, and a yearly 
revenue of about £600 (Rs.6000). Neither following primogeniture 
nor holding a patent of adoption, the present chief, Gobar; 
Makvéna Koli, ranking in the seventh class, pays the Giikw 
yearly tribute of £24 (Rs, 240). 


Umadi has a population of 708 souls, and a yearly revenue of 
about £100 (Rs. 1000), The present chief, Amarsing, a Chohan Koli, 
ranking in the seventh class, pays no tribute. His family follows the 
rule of primogeniture and does not hold a patent of adoption. 


Mota'kotarna, in the Sibar Kéntha, haa a population of 634 
souls, and a yearly revenue of about £70 (Ra. 700), The present 
chief, Parbatsing, a Chohin Koli, a chief of the seventh class, pays 
no tribute and does not hold a patent of adoption. His family 
follows the rule of primogeniture. 






ar a 


Ra‘nipura has « population of 165 souls, and a yearly revenue 
of about £150 (Rs. 1500), The present chief, Kassiji, isa Makviina 
Koli, ranking in the seventh class, and pays no tribute. His family 
does not follow primogeniture and holds no patent of adoption. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Chapter XIV. \e Ahmednagar, north latitude 23° 34’, cast longitude 73° I’, in 
Places of Interest, the Idar state, on the loft bank of the Hathmati, on the road leading 


AUMEDN AGAR, 
History. 


from Idar to Pardntij, is surrounded by a fortified stone wall, built, 
about 1426, by Sultan Ahmad I. (1411 - 1443) to keep the Raos 
of Idar in check. ‘The king is said to have been so fond of the place 
that he thought of making it, instead of Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Gujarat. When the present dynasty took Idar (1728), Ahmednag 

soon fell into their hands. After the death of Mahériia Shivsing, 
in 1792, his brother Sagramsing took Ahmednagar and the country 
round, and, in spite of the efforts of his nephew Gambhirsing, became 
an independent chief. Sagrémsing was succeeded by his son Karan- 
sing. The latter died in ) 83h, za Mr. Erskine, the British Agent, 
who wag in the neighbourhood with a force, moved to Ahmednagar 
to prevent the Rénis from becoming satis. The sons of the deceased 
Mahérija begged Mr. Erskine not to interfere with their customs. 
Finding him resolved to prevent the sacrifice, while pretending to 
negociate, they secretly summoned the Bhils and other turbulent 
tribes, and in the night, opening a way through the fort wall to the 
river bed, burnt the Raénis with their decenaged husband. The sons 
of the deceased Mahfréja fled, but subsequently gave themselves 
up, and, after entering into an engagement with the British 


| it was allowed to succeed his father as 
Mahérdja of Ahmednagar, Some years la fill 
vacant Phigine of Jodhpur. Hoe tried to keep Ahmednagar and its 
dependencies, but, after a long discussion, it was, in 1848, ruled that 
The white sandstone and cement walls of the original fort, though 
much ruined in parts, still surround the town. The gateways, 
especially the Parantij or Ahmedabad gate, are handsome specimens 
of Musalman architecture. The fortifications show that the builders 
trasted that artillery would never be brought against the fort. The 
bastions are hollow, the inside occupied by pillared rooms in two 
stories which take up so much space that the walls of the bastions 
nro composed Of single layers of stone, In the town, a small stone 
buildin with rich] carved bow windows, was once the residence of 
}éa of . agar. There are also some interesting 
i e well, known ‘as the 
Walls, one in Arabic 
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well was built in 1522 by Shamsher-ul-Mulk, whois stated by tradition 
to have beena sonof Sultén Ahmad. Further on, the citadel or inner 
fort, known like that in Ahmedabad as the Bhadar,’ contains some 
very fine though ruimons buildings, the principal being that 
traditionally known asthe Mullaor Mohina Réni’s palace. The wmdows 
of these buildings are very fine, of stone carved with the delicacy of 
lace, ‘Thereare several wells hewn out of the solid rock, and, thot h 
dry, in good preservation. In 1858, the principal building in "the 
Bhadar was occupied as a mess-house by a small foree sent to keep 
order in the Mahi Kantha during the troubled times of the Mutinies. 
Tt has since become a ruin, Outside, at some distance from the 
Bhadar andopening directly onthe Hathmati, isthe Idar gate” Close 
to it isa syinit tacayue in perfect preservation, its windows worthy 
of notice, being each ornamented outside with a carved stone canopy, 
while the frame is filled with carved stone work representing trees 
with foliage, ee ee of which, atempered light streams 
into the building. 1 ig mosque ia said to have been built by Nasar-ul- 
Mulk, the eldest son of Sultdén Ahmad. Fast of this mosque is the 
Nine-ldkh Reservoir, kund, one of the most interesting objects in 
Ahmednagar. Itiseasy to pass it without notice, as froma little stance 
nothing is seen but an oblong hollow or pitabout 100 feet broad and 
500 long. At the foot of the flight of steps, which form one of the 
sidesof the pit, isa stone basin, filled with water froma perennial spring 
and with stone cloistera round three of ita sides. At the back of 
the west cloister is a ladies’ gallery hidden from sight by carved 
open stone screens. On the south side is a building with a stone 
canopy intended for the king or chief man of the place, who during 
the heat of the day came with his ladies to enjoy this cool retreat. 
The cloister on the north has disappeared, but the others, in fair 
preservation, are fine specimens of architecture. ‘Tradition ascribes 
the work to Téj-ul-Mulk, another of the sons of Sultan Abmad.* 
Close to this place are the remains of buildings said to have been 
stables or cavalry linea. At one side of these, large arched door- 


ways, now built up, led to an out-work facing the north, and 
immediately over the river, which was evidently at one time covered 


with a pillared roof. This was probably a favourite» lace of resort, 
being cool, except at noon-day, and commanding a fine view of the 


dar hills. Not far from the stables, a handsome gateway opens 0% 


the road to the river. On the other side of the road three 
and pillared cupolas, chhatris, mark the spota phere tho n 
the Mahdrijis of Ahmedt were burnf. |' 

the Hathmati canal and the weir’ across the-rrv 
of water above it. A bridge has been 











ich the Ahmedabad citadel was named. y Gaxetteer, IV. 250, 275. ae 
ga eg! Spaeth iia name eee. virauder of Idar had taken Ahmod- 
PE dnjeatien (6:0 a cer nocount it is sald to have boon constructed during | 
mighot Ahead Shaken an ae ee ey 

‘This weir is of rabble masonry 22 feet high and 1000 feet tong, founded partly 
on sandstone and partly ou inferior limestone. Bombay Gazetteer, > Gi, 
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which the Tdar state is to contribute £5300 (Rs. 53,000), but it is not 
likely that this work will be soon taken in hand. 


_in 1872, the population of Ahmednagar was returned at 4461 souls, 


Withso scanty a population, much of the land within the walls is waste a 


or used for tillage. Bohoris, numbering 157] souls, are an important 
class dealing with the Bhils, from whom they buy gum, honey, and 






’ 
He 
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other forest produce. There are a good number of stone-cutters ag 
the Ahmednagar sandstone is still in great demand. One of the ~ 


quarries is within the fort walls, another and a better one is on the 
bank ofthe Hithmati. Besides for its stone, Ahmednagar has a high 


al 

| 

- 
s 


local name for swords, matchlocks, and knives. When the wair _ : 


across the river was being built, the road from the town to the river 


was found so heavy anc sandy that the stone-laden carts could 
scarcely pass, T'o moet this difficulty, a tramway of flat stone slabs 


Was sunk in two parallel lines for the cart Wheels torunon. Bo 
useful haa this been found, that it has been continued to parts of the: 


Pardntij road, on the other side of the town, 


A‘Inliya ra, in the Viitrak Kantha, has a temple of Nilkanth. ‘ 


Mahidov, an old Musalmién tomb, and the ruins of an old town. 
Amba Bhava‘ni, a célebrated shrine and place of pilgrimage, 


r; 


lies near the source of the river Sarasvati, in the Ardsur hills at 


a 


& 


i= | 


the south-west end of the Ardyali range, on the north frontier of 


Mahi Kintha, about fifteen miles north of the state of Dénta. 


Its origin is lost in antiquity. Probably ‘ Mother Amba’ was one _ 


of the deities of the pre-Hindu race,! whom the Hindu conquerors 
absorbed into their pantheon, and finally identified with the goddess 
Bhavini. ‘The shrine seems to have been as celebrated in the daya 
of Valabhi (746) as it is now. For tradition tells, that when that 
famous city fell, King Shilidityn’s wife Pushpévati was on & 
pilgrimage to Amba Bhavini.? Hore at a still earlier dato the hai of 
the infant Krishna was offered,* and hore in after-days Krishna's 
bride Rukmini worshipped the goddess, when he bore ee from the 
threatened embraces af Shishupél. The road to the shrine lies 
through valleys and over forest-clad hills. Tho stream of yotaries 
never quite ceases, bat thrico* a year, from all sides, great traing 
of pilgrims, sanyhs, make their way to the shrine. The 

grimage time is Bhidaren (September), 
Uo the eighth night of the naerdfra the Rana of Dénta “attends 


tho worship, fans the Soddess with a horso - hair Hy - Beppe, 
ugo 


celebrates the fire sacri ce, and fills with swectmeats a 
cauldron, which, on the fall of the garland from the goddess’ neck 
the Bhils sea _Among the offerings to the goddess are animal 

mces and spirituous liquors. In gq walled enclosure partly filled 





with dwellings t temple servants and rest-houses, stands thetemple, 


Rethapar su anthorat Ganat MSY Para of Indi There tin. fundus tos oe 
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another at Udepor, 
234, 


and. 
ad na anothor account it is Vislted four times, in Kart, idgsar, Shrieam, 


the goddess’ birth-month. 
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asmall building of coarse marble, twenty feet long by twenty 
broad, and nineteen high. The floor is of marble, and inside is the 
image of the goddess, a block of atgne roughly hewn into the 
semblance of a human figure. The builders are said to have been 
Nagar Brahmans but its date is not known. Somo ofthe pillars havo 
writings, chiefly of the sixteenth century, recording Fae gifts. 
One, dated 1723, states that during the reign of Rajadhiraj Ranaji, 
Shri Pruthusingji, whose name is 108 times repeated, a Vania built 
a rest-house for the sake of a son. It adds ‘by the kindness of 
Amba the hope was fulfilled.” A reservoir near, called the 
Mansarovar of Maharina Shrimaldev, bears the date 1545 and the 
name of the Rani of Rio Bhirmal. The office of officiating priest is 
farmed ont to certain Audich Brihmans of Sidhpor. The Rina of 
Danta, as custodian of the temple, receives all the offerings as well as 
fees from pilgrims who have to show a — before entering the 
shrine,! The Réos of Sirohi, who formerly held a share in the temple 
revenues, have given it up on the ground that none but members 
of religious orders can, with propriety, share in the offeriigs of a 
temple. Four miles north-east of Amba Bhavini 1s the temple of 
Koteshvar Mahidev twenty feet long by fifteen broad and twenty- 
five high. Attached to itis a partly ruined rest-honse. Pilgrims 
who attend the Amba Bhavani shrine must visit this temple also 
and bathe in the source of the Sarasvati whose waters are of very 
great purifying power. 

Bha'‘yn‘ath, about fifteon miles to the east of Idar, famous as a 
resting place of the seer Bhrigu, hasan ancient pond on whose banks 
stands an old temple dedicated to Bhivnéth Mahidev. The earth* 
and water of this pond have so great a name for curing leprosy that 
many people suffering from that disease come from all parts of 
sarees Under the direction of the temple devotees, the patients 

athe in the water, and, covering their bodies with the earth, allow 
it to remain from thrée to four hours. From forty to fifty per cent 
are said to be cured. 

Bhiloda, in the Idar state, fifteen miles south-east of the 
capital, has a temple of Shri Chandra Prabhuji, measuring seventy 
feet long by forty-five broad and thirty high, built of sandstone 
eoverad with stucco. It has a tower of four stories, seventy-five feet 
high, and a rest-house within the entrance gaie. It has lately been 
put in repair by a Jain merchant. 


Desan, in Idar, bas a partly ruined temple of Bhivnith Mabédev, 
also known by the name of the seer Choman Rishi. Upwarda of 
400 years old and measuring fifty feet by twenty-five and thirty-six 





! The Thikor of Suddsna, the descendant of a former Rana of Dinta, has a share 
in the pilgrim fees which he is entitled to levy direct, 

1 A sample of this earth, very heavy and of a light ash colour, was in July 1873 
sent by the Assistant Political Agent thr the apothecary in charge of the Sadra 


Civil Hospital to the Chemical rer orernment. Examination failed to show 


any Unuscal constituents in the » The details were, sand 997, silica 7°45 oxide 
of tron and. akonion -86, carbonate of magnesia 1°38, carbonate of lime 75°38, 
sulphato of lime 072, aud water, alkali, and low 1°24. 
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high, it is built of white sandstone and brick, and has a rest-house 


attached. A yearly fair is held here in the month of Shrivan 
(August), , 
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Haldarvas, in the Ghoddsar sub-division in the south of Mahi 


Kantha, has Mayji Pir, a plain building with » Musalmdn grave 


put in repair forty years ago by one Bhiiji Muhammad. - lf 


way between Haldarvas and the Village of Barmudra, is the 
have been built by Mahmud Bogada (1459-1511). On the bank of 
the river Vatrak, half a mile south-enst of the Villave of Haldarvas, 
iga temple of Mahddev named after Bhrign Rishi, measuring 
twenty feet long and fourteen broad. Across the river is a temple 
of Parisar Mahddey thirty-six feet by eighteen, repaired about 
BeVelly years aco, 

Idar, north latitude 23° 50’, east longitude 73° 3’, the head-quartera 
of the Idar state, at tho foot of Idargad, a rocky hill between 
400 and 500 feet high, had, in 1872, a population of 6072 souls. 
According to tradition Idar has been celebrated from the earliest 
times. Even in the past cycle, yuy, it was known, and in the present 
eycle,' before the days of Vikram, Veni Vachh R4j ruled at Idar, the 
happy possessor of a golden figure which helped him to build the hill- 
fort and its reservoirs. His queen was a Nagputri, the daughter of 
a snake-king of the under world, whither, the legend says, she and 
her someney beback themselves when the queen found that mon were 
mortal. The first clear tradition shews Idar in the possession of 
Bhils. After the fall of Valabhi, the wife of King Shildditya took 
refuge in a cave in the mountains and there gave birth to a son 
called ‘Goha’ or cave-born. Making over the child to a Brahman 
woman, the queen followed her lord through the fire. The your 
prince, of a daring character and advyenturons spirit, 8000 puxesed 
out of his guardian’s hands, and joining the Idar Bhils was by 
them chosen king. Whether in sport or earnest, the election waa 
real, and for several generations his successora ruled in Idar. 
At last Nagéditya the cighth prince was killed by his subjects. 
He left a son named Bappa, ho never succeeded to his father’s 
chi 2, bot became the founder of a greater kingdom, the 
present Meywar. The Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang (640) mentions 
a place which he calls O-cha-li, the Chinese way of writing Vadéri. 


Bamnoli kot, a romed fort on the right bank of the Viitrak, said ta . 





r notes that in the eleventh. century Vadari was the - 


Het aa General Cunningham is inclined to identify with Idor2 
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generations. Towards the close of the twelfth seater ae Idar Chapter XIV. 
chief took with Pruthuraj, king of Delhi, against the Musalmiin pyaces of Interest 
invaders oP Tndia, and was ‘killed i in the great Hindu defeat of bekicg rd: 
Thainesar (1195). Idar then fell into the hands of a Koli named meses 
Hathi Sord who was soceeeded by his son Samalio. The latter History, 
was killed by a Rathod prince named Sonangyji, who took possession 

of Idar, and became the founder of the dynasty of the . who 

roled there for several generations. After numerous changes of 

fortune and many struggles with the Musalmans, the Rios had at last 

to leave Idar, and were, in 1728, succeeded by the present Rathod 

dynasty from Marwér. 


From the south, the read, lined with rows of mango trees, crosses Objects of 
plain till lately covered with a dense though stunted forest. ineteee 
Beyond the plain small rocky hillocks, strengthened with out-works, 
_ 80 screen the town, that, up to the very gates, nothing of its hand- 
__ gome stone bastioned wall is seen. On the right, abont a mile from 
the town, is the Ranmaleshvar lake, said to have been built by Réo | 
; Ranmal, with its western bank covered with picturesque domed 
eupolas,chhatris, raised overthe ashes of the forefathers of the leading 
’ Yaa families, Close to the lake is a garden house, and furtheron, 
| to the left, are enormous granite boulders some crowned with small 
temples, and others with the remains of fortifications. The town is 
5 surrounded by a briek! wall in fair preservation, through which the 
' 





by a stone gateway marked with many red hands each 
oeling 2 victim to the rite of safi. Inside of the wall, a road, 
running round the town, leads to the Guntino Darvaje, a rock-cut \ 
passage giving access to ‘the main route to Rajputéna, Immediately | 
_ to the left on entering the town is the jail, a large building able to hold 
_ ‘about 200 prisoners,and tothe right is a sted] en worked by 
—  eonvict labour, The road then widens considera yand is on either 
' side lined with rows of houses and trees. Further on it ts lost inm 
series of narrow crooked lanes, Except one or two old stone wells and 
some carved windows, the town has little of interest. One of the: 
chief buildings is a fine Svéminéréyan temple lately raised at a \ 
east of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Another temple belonging to the \ 
Vallabhacharya sect, still more recently completed ata cost of about | 
| £2000 (Its. 0,000), has not yet been consecrated. At the end 
ri 
l 
I 
, 
t 
. 
4 





of the town and immediately under the hill is the palace, a 
building with no architectural pretensions. Behind thepe , on t 
south-western face ofthe range of hills, which joins the indhya and 
Aravali mountains, rises Idargad, so steep, rocky, and well fortified, 
that according to the local saying, to take Idargad is to achieve the 
impossible? From the palace a steep and easily held pathway leads. ‘in 
through more than one gateway and fortified work to the fortress \ 
gi atable land raised well above the plain surrounded by She 
hts, and with the gaps in the crest filled im and stret thened aiid 
| From below, two buildi on oe ran peaks, 
sHentioe. That to the left, low and Caen an MomaaP \enat 








t The wall ia of brick with stones inserted here and there. 
2 Ras Mala, 233. 
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Chapter XIV. Choki or cuardroom, seems to be an unfinished Jain temple, the | 


Plac oat + building of which was stopped after the flat stone ceiling had been — 
oo poten. The other building, on an enormous granite peak to the right, — 


| haces domed and of fine stone, lately smothered with whitewash, is known _ , 
"irate bu as the Angry Queen's Palace.’ Jt measures twenty-five feat long 


by nineteen broad and twelve high, The story is that when Rio 
Narayanji, or Nirandds (1573) driven from Idar by Akhbar, took refuge — 
in Polio, in spite of a terrible ulcer on his back, he continued to 
harass the Musalmins. One day, when his back was being dressed, 
his Rénicame into the room, and, seeing the fearful sore, mournfully 
shook her head. Noticing this in a mirror, the Réo asked why 
she shook her head. She said ‘from what I see T have no hot : 
that you will regain your lost throne,’ This so annoyed her husband 
that he left the house, and, afterwards, when he retook Idar, he 
refused to see the Rdni’s face. Disgusted at this treatment, and 
unwilling to live in her husband’s palace, the Rani had a dwelling 
built on the highest peak of the hill and there passed the rest o 
her life.’ Some centuries after, this palace was the scene of a 
cruel assassination. Surajmal, Thikor of Chandni who had 
saved Idar from the Mardthis, was so puffed up by his success that 
he guve great offence, especially to B avinising the son and heir- 
apparent ofthe old Mahirija Shivsing. Bent onrovenge the prince 
invited Surajmal to a feast, and, under pretence of i pectingg 
the fort, took him up to the Angry Queen’s Palace and there - 
killed him.? The way into the fort 18 by astone paved pathway, the 
stone slippery and polished from the wear of ages. Passing under 
more or less ruined gateways the pathway leads to a part of the hill 
between, and much lower than, the two peaks. Following the path, 
4 on the right hand is a small garden witha house built by the 
late Maharija after a mount Abu pattern. Within the gurden are 
some ruins said to be remains of the Réos’ old palace. Further on 
is a well preserved freestone and brick Jain temple, belonging to 
the Svatamburi sect and dedicated to Shri Shantinathji the sixteenth 
Tirthankar. This temple, measuring 160 feet by 125 and 55 high, is 
enge/ of considerable age, but there is no writing to show its exact 
date. Near the temple is a deep reservoir alwnys filled with water. At 
some distance, and higher up the western side of the hill, is another — 
cemple, belonging to the Digambari sect of Jains and dedicated to 
Shri Shambhavnéthji the third Tirthankar. ‘This scoms of even — 
Bares Pia the other, but, like it, bears no date. Within the 
Himits of the fort, with «a wall and terraces in front, is a natural 
cavern twoenty-cight feet by eighteen and seven high, containing an 
image of Vajar Mata a Be Pa worshipped by Hindus of all castes. — 
The whole of the hill is surrounde with more or less ruined 
fortifications. To the rear are the remains of a fortified gateway, 
opening on the plain behind, a way of escape for the too hard- 
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pressed defenders of the fort.'| The interior of the hill-fort, or Chapter XIV. 


rather fortified hill, is very striking from the dense brushwood by paces of Interest. 


which the ruins are more or less hid, Perhaps the finest view is 


near Shambhaynithji’s temple, whence, looking towards the Angry loan. 
Queen's Palace, the sheer scarp of the great granite peak, towering Onjects of 


above the trees, stands clear against the sky. The Queen’s palace 
is rather difficult to reach, as, bestdes climbing to the top of the 
et a high smooth narrow granite ridge, unsafo for booted feet, 
has to be crossed. At tho foot of the fort is a part-ruined pave 
temple of Khokhnaéth Mahddev, thirty fect long by twenty broad \ 
and from four to six high, supposed to be upwards of 400 yeurs old. - 
On a rising ground, south of the town and close to the wall, isthe | 
cave temple of Dhaneshvar Mahidey, a natural rock cavern twenty 
foet long by ten broad and from five to seven high. Three-quarters 
ofa mile south-west of the town, ona rising ground, is the cave of 
Mankileshvar Mahiidev, twenty feet long by twelve broad and. ' 
from five to ten Ingh. 

Jetpur, three miles from Gabat in Nani Mérwiir, hasa fine lake, Jerrce, 
the Kidnera Talaée, with a masonry embankment said to have been 
made under the orders of Sidhrij Jaysing (1094 - 1145), 

EKhed Brahma or Breanua Kuen, a revenue and police station, Kuen Brana. 
thine, on the right bank of the Harndi river some thirty miles 
north of the town of Idar, is of considerable size, and bears a high, 
and, as the ruins of many temples show, a very old name for sanc- 
tity? Some of the shrines within the limita of the modern town 
have lost their virtue, and are now most dirty and uncared-for. 
The most interesting remains are in the forest to the north of 
the town. Among them, perhaps the most noteworthy, is, on the 
bank of a dried-up lake, a temple in fair preservation and with 
many features of architectural interest. Inside is a sculptured 
female figure springing ont of a pillar, which, in delicacy of contour 
and freedom from conventional treatment, is quite unlike the figures 
usually seen in Hindu temples. The building, from which the 
place takes its name, known as Bhrigu Rishi’s shrine,’ is sacred to 

4 He wasthrough this gateway that Mabdrija Anandsingji fed in 1733 and was 
attacked and slain by a party of Rehvar bores, Ris Mala, 404. 

? According to the Brahma FPorin this place owes its sanctity to a desire of Brahma 

| f from impurity. Vishnu, whom he consulted as to the means, advised 


ailt a handsome city on the right b hartmat 
miles (4 kos) round. It had golden ramparta and twenty-four gates and throngh it 
flowed the river Hiranydksh, the modern Harnii. He then cronted 2000 Brahmans 
to officiate nt the sacrifice. And, when the sacrifice was over, and the impurity 


removed, to maintain his Brihmana, he created 15,000 Vaishyasand gave them Aabirja 
aored to maciai Rp saben age bos 


nk. 
as their family goddess. Before withdrawing from the ¥ 
dedicate a shrine to him, and place in it his faced image 
who was once sent by the seers, rishi, to find out who was the no est of the Hind 
trinity. Towating Brahms na and Rudra, they got angry and threatened to punish him. 
. ¥ out Vishnu, Bhrigu was bold enough to hia foot on ad's chest, 
‘of resenting, the kindly god asked the scer's pardon for the of hie 
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Brahma! and has lately been put in repair by the Brahmans of the — 


town. Of white sandstone and cement-covered brick, fifty-seven feeb 
long, thirty broad, and thirty-six high, it has an image of Brahma 
Which is worshipped. The town is close to the Pol hills and ita 
sanctity has probably saved it from destruction by the wild hill 
tribes. ‘The fair, held yearly in February (Mah sud 14) and attended 
by merchants from all parts of Gujarat and Meywir, comes next 
in importance to Samléji. Under the supervision of an Idar officer, 
order is kept by detachments of the Gaikwér’s contingent and by 
foot police. During the six years ending 1879, the value of tha 
goods offered for sule varied from £10,211 (Rs. 1,02)110) in 1876 
to £11,814 (Rs. 1,18,140) in 1878, and the sales from £6190 
(Rs. 61,900) in 1874 to £8662 (Rs. 86,620) in 1879.2 — 


Kumbarna, on astream near the Amba Bhaviini shrine, has fine 


white marble templesof Nemindth the twenty-second Jain Tirthankar, — 


They are said to be the remains of a group of 360 temples built by 
Vimalsha (1052). Of the destruction of the other buildings the 
story is that, thongh he owed her his riches, when Amba Bhavéni 
asked who had helped him to build the temples, Vimalsha thrice 
answered, ‘My spiritual guide’, Enraged at his ungratefulness 


the goddess ordered him to fly for his lite. Seeking shelter in the 


crypt of one of the temples, he came out unhort on mount Abu. 
But of his $60 temples all but five were destroyed. The only guide 
to the i eae age of the temples are two writings. One of 1235 
(5.1279), on a memorial stone close by, states that Shri Dharavarsh- 
dev the lord of Arbuda, the thorn to all petty rnlers under the sun 
built a well in the city of Arsanpur. ‘The other, in the temple o 
Neminith, dated 1249, records additions to the buildings made by 
Brahmadev, the son of Chihad, the minister of Kumérpél Solanki 
(1143 - 1174)2 

Limbhoi, three miles north of Idar, behind the hill fort, has a 
temple of Kalnath Mahédey still in use, and measuring thirty-seven 
feet long by fifteen broad and thirty high, with a partly ruined rest- 
house built of white sandstone and plastered brick. 

Magodi, in Nini Mirwir, has three memorial stones, prtlics, 


one with the igure of a horseman and another with a worn-out 
mscriphion, ‘There is also a black stona called Gok Chuhani with — 


three carved anakes, 


Ma‘nsa, the chief town of tho Ménsa stato in the Sabar 
Kantha, has 2 population of 7010 souls, and is the residence of the 





} ' Such an idol is scarcely to be found anywh ore cise. (Sur. Rep. lst July 1877): 
dhe + ahragg Khedbrahma ineaid to have drawn millions of pilgrims and reviled 
Kathitue, ate Malwa, Vagad, Sirohi, Gujardt, Cutch, and Kathiawar. The 


| timo of Rao Kalidnmal (ahout 1630), when the 
£7023; 1878, £6083 ; and 1879, £xge2, > NPS, LOR; 1876, L7342 5 1977, 
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Thaker. Jt has a large and wealthy community of merchants and 
is considered the richest town in the Mali Kantha. 


Mori, about a mile from Sdmlaéji, was, according to tradition, a 
great city in the time of the Kshatriya Réjis. The only trace of 
former greatness is an Image of Pérasnéith long ago removed to the 
Jain temple of 'Tintoi, eight miles off, and atill known as Mori-no- 
Parasnath. 


Potha'pur, north latitude 25° 14’ and east longitude 72° 40", on 
the west bank of the Sabarmati, the principal place in Pethipur and 
the residence of the chief, has 2 population of 6842 souls, It is 
noted for its dyed cloths sent in considerable quantitics to Siam, and 
for the manufacture of matchlocks, swords, and knivea. 


Posina, in the Idar state in the north of the Mali Kantha, hos 
white sandstone temples of Pérasnith and Neminith, measuring 150 
feet long by 140 broad and 26 high. | 

Pra‘ntvel, about four miles from Gabat, has, on a raised plat- 
form, three memorial stones, and round the platform thirty or forty 
graves. ‘The people say that the stones were raised, and are now 
worshipped, by the wandering tribe of Chimthas. 


Puna‘dra, in the Vitrak Kantha, has an old fort of the time of 
Mahmud Begada (1459 - 1511). 

Rama's, inthe Vatrak Kantha, has a step well said to have been 
built five hundred years ago by the wife of a Nawdb of Kapadvany. 

Sa'‘dra. the head quarters of the Mahi Kintha Agency, « village 
in the Visna state, stands on the Sibarmati, about twenty-five miles 
north of Ahmedabad. When, in 1821, the Mali Kiantha Agency was 
established, a piece of land near the village was rented from the Vasna 
hékor for a station. In the ground wns a small fort snid to have 
been built by Sultan Ahmad I. (141 1 -1443), when (1426) he built the 
fort of Ahmednagar. Colonel Ballantyne, the first Political Agent, 
built a picturesque bungalow on the side of the fort next the river, 
using the ramparts as part of the house. ‘This, afterwards bought by 
Government, is still the Political Agent's residence. Abroad well laid 
out marketplace, with rows of trees on both sidea, and well lighted at 
night, leads from the Ahmedabad road tothe fort, Near the Agence’ 
residence is a small, neat hospital, built with money subscribe 

the Mahi Kéntha chiefs, A house for the apothecary in charge 







adjoins the hospital, and next to that is» library and reading-room 
also built by subscription. In front of the reading-room, an arch, 


originally | “of some old Hindu temple, has been put up with 
a very Ye heed. The other blie buildings are, a Test-house 
close to the library, wpthior aAek h larger one built by the Gaikwair’s 
Government in memory of Bhéua Sindia, and a small police 


) Tn old daya Mori would seem to have ‘neluded the whole Sdmlaji valley, Major 





Ww. Wi fe 
ne nadea, abi pelt Shadrab, is in the Mirdt-i-Abmadi mentioned aso tilitary 
post. Under the KPeehal Vicerogs it was also called Islamabad, Wateon's Gaojdrat, 50. 
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post, choki. There are also the lines for the Géikwir’s contingent 
of horse. At the other side of the station is the assistant political 
agent’s residence. Tho Political Agent exercises direct jurisdiction 
within tho station, but offences committed outside its limits an 
under the cognizance of the Vasna Thakor. Tho population 
of the Sidra station is 2446 souls, and that of the adjoint 
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village of Sidra, 2253. Of a revenue, in 1878, of £357 (Re, 3570), 


£26 (Rs. 260) were paid to the Vasna chief as rent. There is a 
vernacular school attended by eighty-six boys and a girls’ school 


attached, with twenty-one pupils. There is also, with eighteen 


pupils on the i a Tilukddri school for minor chiefs and tha 
«a. : 


relations of ¢: 

Sa'mila‘ji, on the border batwoon Mahi Kéntha and Meywiir, the 
head-quarters of an Idar polica post, has, amidst hills, on the banks of 
the Meshva, a temple of great sanctity. Near the temple the river 
forms deep pools, much resorted to by persons bewitched or devil- 
possessed.’ T'o the north the waters of tho Karménn pond, and the 
Surya reservoir have tho property of washing away sin. Numerous 
ruins show that Samldji’s name vi sanctityisof very ancient date, 
In a beautiful valley shut in by well wooded hills through which the 
Meshva winds, the present temple dedicated to Simlaji, a name of 
Krishna, is 400 years old. Built of white sandstone and brick it is 
At awall with agateway. It is of two stories, supported 
on pillars, and a canopy with arches oneach side. Tho lower courses 
of richly carved stone are of great age. Above them runs a frieze 
with an unintelligible pattern, and, above this, ranning right round 
the building, a fringe of elephants’ heads and forequarters carved in 
stone. Above this is a very much worn friexe full of figures in bas. 
relief, men on horsehack with bows, and animals. ‘I'he elephant 
sa rey favourite emblem.. Besides the fringe frieze above 
mentioned, there are, on the onter wall, between every two angles, 
arger figures of semi-rampant elephants standing out in relief, and, 
ets aes the Ne cast dy ied an either side of epee! a 
figantic cement ele t @ the shrine, a pyramid-hased tower 
rises into a spire reg tae cone writh fluttened sides. 
The forepart of the roof consists of a number of small domes spring- 
ar from & fiat roof, or rather of a flat trabeate roof, with domes here 
and there, the largest being in the centre. Ontside at all the angles 





of the roof are figures of animals and demons like the gurgoyles 


seen on some English churches, The Jains claim Siimlaji’s temple, 
and the style of the old part. cupports their claim, OF the two 


Decripions, one is to the left in the upper story and bears date 94 


Ap, and 102 a.n, This writing, cut in st , 1s not very archaic and 
could not be of the date it | feces wiieeonn, “lt: set a ih atieceitt 
of an older inscription or the record of an old tradition. The other, 
on copper at the entrance of the temple, records repairs executed in 


* The Mth of Kdrtik (Ne Nhe the Siac , 
*T saw a lotof them," w fal is the day for dipping poasessed persons. 
were Bu orgoing » AT 


driik avd 
Writes est, “uncderge process, : 
They aat in the water and were warronnded by frienda who splashed thor well, 


same tisne bo y Downing abuse ro dhe nf nees oF beating them With twigs, at the 
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1762 a.v. by the then Thakor of Tinter. From these two inscriptions 
the name of the deity seems to be Gadadharyji, the holder of the club, 
a well known title of Vishnu, Krishna, or Samldji. Among many 
te —_ and shrines round the main building, three deserve notice. 
Of these one is called ‘Old Sémléji’, though it does not seem as old 
as the ancient part of the present temple. If the Jains’ statement is 
correct, this was perhaps the original temple of Samliji, and the image 
was transferred to the other building after it had beats taken from 
the Jains. The other two temples are architecturally interesting. 
One of them dedicated to Somnérayan, is,except the adytum, open on 
all sides, with a flat ceiling, surmounted by apyramidal roof, supported 
sg oa square stone pillars with carved capitals. Part of the shrine 
rails seem to have been formed of a series of upright stone slabs 
with sculptured sateie in low relief. Many of these still remain. 
The most curious thing about the building 1s that, at the front and 
rear and both sides, in the centre of the facade the. roof ends in a 
triangular pediment composed of boldl: sculptured figures. Inside 
the building near the shrine, and, on the left hand as one faces it, 15 
aremarkable human head in high relief standing out from the base 
of the span of an arch. The “features are more buman-looking 
than those generally seen in Hindu temples, and the arrangement 
of the hair is curious. There is a corresponding face on the other 
side but it is much worn or broken, while this is fresh and clear im 
its lines. In the shrine, part of the original altar or image seat 
still remains. It haa been roughly heightened by bricks loosely 
piled on it, and on the raised superstructure stands a slab with o 
representation said to be of Somnfrdyan. This slab ee 
originally formed part of the outer wall of the shrine. The third 
temple, now dedicated to Mahadev, is underground, the top of ita 

ramidal roof rising to the level of = land round it. It is et 
through a gateway by & gradually deepenin A ae re. Perhaps 
the sainoke wis originally built in a hollow which has filled up. Tt 
looks old though not so old as Somnérayan’s the most ancient looking 
building in the place. cept this and the great Samliji temple in 
which worship is still carrh imerous fanes are deserted 
and falling into ruin. A large yearly fair is held on Kartik sud L5th 
(October). This, once of great importance, had, in consequence of 
the disorders of the latter years of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the present centuries, fallen into disuse, and was restored by Sir 
J. Outram, the Political Agent, im 1838. On guaranteeing certain 
small payments to the petty chiefs the safety of traders was ensured, 
and the fair became a most important resort not only for the wild 
local tribes, but for merchants from all of Gujarat, Rajputéna, 
and Central India. Corsets ee? maintained its position 88 








vwecage of about £88,000 (Rs, 8,80,000) in the four years Sa ce 
1876 to £28,975 (Ra. 2,59 750) in 1877, and £23,053 (Rs, 2,930,530) 
in 1878. ‘This fall is chielly cue to the searcity of 1878 and the 
prohibition of the opium fade in 1879. But it seems probable 
\ The details are : 1873, £91,002 ; 1874, £85,475; (S75, £87,003 ; and 1876, £90,608. 
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that with the regular supply of goods made possible by the spread: 


of railways, the importance of the Samlij: fair will continue to 
decline. Order is kept hy strong detachments of His Highness the 
Gaikwér's contingent of horse from Sédra, and foot police from 
Idar, superintended by an officer of the Agency. 

Sa'thamba, in the Vitrak Kantha, has a step well and o 


memorial stone with an inscription bearing date 1269 a.p. (5. 1928). 


Suda’sna, the head L eabyes of the Sudisna state, in Néni 
n 


Marwir, has, on the bank of the Sarasvati, about 4+! miles to the 
north-west, a cave temple of Mokheshvar Mahidev, with a ruined 


monastery of sandstone and brick. Hero Hindus of all castes offer 


the water of the Sarasvati (Kumérika) to the Mahddey an’ to a pipal 
tree. A yearly fair is held on Bhadarva sud 1th (September), 
Ta'ringa, The Jain temples of Shri Ajitnathji and Shambhaynathy, 
the resort of numerous votaries from all parta of India, stand 
on a hill in the petty state of Tomba in Gadvida, about twenty 


miles south of Dainta. The hill bears tho name of Taringa, probably 


as Forbes suggests, from a shrine that has long been there 
dedicated to a local deity ‘Taran Mata, The hill for the most part 
covered with brashwood and forest is, on the east and west, crossed 


by paths that lead to a plateau where stand the tenyples built of 


white sandstone and brick. Tho temples are of no very 


size, the enclostire measuring 230 feet round, and the temples 125, 


feet high, but it is hard to see how the stones were ever brought 
through the forest to the top of the hill. ‘Tho red interior of the 
temple throws out in strong relief the white marble figure of 
Ajitnathji, the second Tirthankar seated in the shrine, decorated 
With precious stones Jet into the marble. The features wear the 
usual expression of deep repose or quiet covert scorn. The 
main temple was pails by Kumar Pal of Anhilvéda (1145 - 1174) after 

~ convert to Jain tenets, The special times of pilgrimage 
are during the full moon in the monte et Kartik ‘saa ‘Chaitra 
| ovember and April). In the . Joining shrines are various Images, 
mgut block of marble with 203 representations of the 





ee lately repaired temple of Keine! from the village, a very 
Ada'li, a considerable an ‘ie 
north of Tdar saree rae ; Sacient town t 
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as we advance, and the independent villages become more frequent and 


in more solid masses until we resch the principalities of Idar and Lond. 


vida, amidst the mountains and the forest of the north-east. 

The degree of independence in those communities increases with ther 
numbers. In the plain to the south, and in the open spaces that run up 
between the rivers, the Maratha government had the right of adminis. 
tering justice in every village, by means of its own officers, and it always 


took an ficcount of the produce of the village lands of which it.was 


entitled to a certain share. All the other villages retained their 
independence on the payment of a tribute. Most of those which lay on 
the rivers in the midst of subjugated country paid it regularly every 
year to the nearest revenue officer, but those whose situntions. were 
stronger or more remote withheld their tribute until compelled to pay 
by the presence of an invalid army. The villages which submit to the 

inistration of justice and the Inspection of their produce are called 
ryott ; those which only pay a tribute, mehvdei, but this last term is not 
extended to princes like those of Idar and Lunivids. The tribute paid 
annually to the revenue officer is called jamébandi ; that collected by an 
officer at the head of an army is called ghisedina, There are many 


Mehvisis, who, though they sre willing to pay an small sum to the — 


komdiviadirs, will not submit to the exaction of a large one unless sup- 

ported by force, These pay both jaméhandi and ghdeddna, the former to 

the collector every year, the latter to the commandant of the force that is 

casionily sent tolevy it. Both descriptions however are equally 

tribute and neither is « fixed share of the produce. 
It 


the different degrees in which the communities which are the subjects of 
them were subjected to the power of the Maritha government, yet the 
distinction his often been preserved when the cause has been removed. 
Many villages remain Mehvisi which the Gaikwir conld have rendered 
ryott, and in many cases the ghisdéna is still collected by the military 
commander where the Mehvasi would bave been equally ready to pay it 
to maveder, and where his payment to that officer much exceeds 





netunte 4 Sarmy. The amount of the ments continued 
to fr tuate after the denominations had beac head when the 


kamétviedtr, or the military chief, was strong. he increased the jamdbandi 
Ser hase reine, and when weak, ho was glad to take a smallor sum than 
een. paid the year before. On the whole, however, there was & 
Progressive increase in the payment, 

Te ae ited slone that is incladed in the Mahi Kantha collections. 
fort atthe though so much of it is neglected, shows great 


= vested, are the Rajputs, Kolis and Makyanis 
the most Dimerous, even in the coun 


jputs. Of the 121 chiefs settled with by Major 


bears no Proportion to the number of each 
icipalities of Idar and Palanpur 
tther, but many, perhaps 






cnstes arms and those in whom all 





h the whole of the above distinctions took their origin from — 


nae 
“ ’ 
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moat of their subjects, are Kolis. The Rajputs are of two descriptions, 
the Marvadis who accompanied the Raja of Idar in his emigration from 
Jodhpar, and the Gujaritis who have long been settled in the province, 
chiefly in the central parts, The Mirvidia resemble the people of 
Jodhpur in their dress and manners bot with additional rudeness 
contracted in their sequestered situntion, They are said to be very 
brave bat stupid, slothful, unprincipled and devoted to the use of opium 
and intoxicating liquors. Those of Gujarat are said to resemble more 
the inhabitants of fant province, to be more civilized than the Marvddis, 
more honest, more submissive and more inactive and unwarlike. All 
the Rajputs use swords and spears, matchlocks and shields. They often 
nse defensive armour of leather both for themselves and their horses, and 
sometimes, but rarely, carry bows. Their plan of war is to defend their 
villnges. They seldom take to the woods like Kolis, and are quite 
incapable of the desultory warfare 30 congenial to the habits of the latter 
tribe. The Kolis or Bhils (for they are called indiscriminately by both 
names) are by much the most nomerous and most important of the 
inhabitants of the Mahi Kantha. Though there is not perhaps a very 
marked difference in feature between them and the other inhabitants, 
yet they are generally to be distinguished without difficulty; they seem 
more diminutive and have an expression both of liveliness and cunning 
in their eyes. They wear small turbans and few clothes and are seldom 
sven without a quiver of arrows and a long bamboo bow which is instantly 
bent on any alarm, or on the sudden approach of a stranger, If they 
have less appearance of strength and activity than the generality of 
their neighbours, the defect is confined to their appearance. 

The natives describe them as wonderfully swift, active and hardy, 
incredibly patient of hunger, thirst, fatigue and want of sleep, vigilant, 
enterprising, secret, fertile in expedients, and admirably calculated for 
night attacks, sorprises and ambuscades. These qualities are probably 
exaggerated ; but they certainly are active, hardy, and os remarkable for 
sagacity as for secrecy and celority in their predatory operations. Their 
arma and habits render them unfit to stand in the and they must be 
admitted to be timid where attacked ; but they have on several occasions 
shown extraordinary boldness in assaults even on English stations. They 
are of an independent spirit, and although they are all professed robbers, 
they are said to be remarkably faithful when they are trusted, and they 
are certainly never enone: They are averse to regular industry, 

veeedingly addicted to d nkenness, and very quarrelsome when intoxi- 
cated. Their delight is plander, and nothing 16 so welcome to them as a 
general disturbance in the country. 

The numbers of this tribe can scarcely be guessed at. The whole of 
the country between Gujarit and Malwa at the mountainous tracts on 
the Narhada and in Khandesh and Berar, together with the range of 
Ghits and its neighbourhood as far south os Poona, are filled with 
Bhils and Kolis; but it is those only to the west of the Mahi that are 
connected with the Mahi Kantha. Tt has been calculated on tolerable 
grounds that there are 6600 in the Kaira district, and as there are fower 
: : ivision in Gujarat, the whole amount must be very 
hongh Rate kaiaa econ g fellow-feeling for each 














at all united ; bat thong ; : 
other, they never think of themselves as nation, and never wake’ 


common cause to oppose an external enemy. 

The Musalmans of Gujarit are generally indolent and effeminate, but 
those in Mehydsi villages, especially the Malaiks, have almost ss much 
activity as the Kolis with much courage. 
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We labour under a great disadvantage in all deliberations regarding Appendix A. 
this tract of country, as I believe no aceount of it is before the Govern- ,. Elphi igeata 
Minute, 


ment, for Major Ballantyne's report is chiefly confined to the proceedings M 
of the Gaikwir force in 1818, This deficiency cannot be made up by ea), 


information collected during a passage through the country, but I hope 
it will soon be removed, by the inquiries which I have directed Captain 
Miles to make, and by those of Major Ballantyne when he shall wes 
taken charge. In the meantime, I owe much to the information I have 
received from Captain Barnewall, whose long employment in the Kaira 
district has rendered him particularly well acquainted with the adjoining 
parts of the Mahi Kantha. ’ 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that the fiscal and military division 
known by the name of Mahi Kantha is not, a5 that name implies, confined 
to the banks of the Mahi, but extends northward from that river to the 
Bands, a distance of 120 miles, and inclodes all the part of Gujarat which 
ya the presence of a military force to procure the payment of the 
Gaikwar tribute, that is, all the north or north-eastern portion of the 
The mountains which bound Gu in that direction are steep, craggy, 
and difficult of access, They send many branches into the nearest parts 
of Gujarit, and the intervals between them aro nearly filled up with 
jungle. Further south the hills cease, and afterwards the jungles beco: 
ess extensive ; but the rivers are very numerous and their banks abound 
in long, deep and intricate ravines overgrown with thick jungle. All 
these obstacles diminish as. we go south, the jungle nearly disappears, 
and the rivera unite in the streams of the Sibarmati and the Mahi; and 
nearly the whole of the south-west of Gujarat, a tract sixty miles deep, 
extending for 150 miles along the gulf and Cambay, the frontier of 
Kithidwar and the Ran isan open and fertile plain. This description 
explains the degrees of subjugation in which the pr vince is found. The 








lain was almost entirely reduced, t 
Pai gh the jungles of Chuvil, west of Ahmedabad and the banks of the 
Mahi aa far sout qa the neighbow of Baroda, still furnish shelter 


to independent villages. the streams begin to be namerons, many 


banks. ‘The rivers increase, the jungle grows hicker and more continued 





1 Dated at Lohar, 28th February 1621. 
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The Makrinis are Kolis nominally converted to Muhammadanism, bat” 
scarcely altered in the religion, manner or character, They ore chiefly 
settled towards the south-east of the Mahi Kantha, .§ 

The chiefs by whom the Gaikwar tribute is paid, and the transactions: 
which have taken place regarding: it as fornas they affect our interposition, 
and the measures to be adopted for realizing itin futare, and for ne 
the quiet of the country and of our own districts in the neighbourhood, 
are 1s follows. | 

Beginning from the north, the first chief to notice would be the Diwkn — 
of Palanpur. Butas his country is of a different character from the 
rest of the Mahi Kantha, and ia now separated from it by our own 
political arrangements, it will be convenient to pass him over for the 
present. | 

The Raja of Idar is the fifth in descent from Ajitsing who reigned at 
Jodhpur about 100 years ago, His ancestor obtained possession of Idar 
about cighty years ago. It was at that time a pe of the Jodbpor 
territory. Ajitsing having driven out another Rathod prince who was 
called the Rio and still retains that title, though his territory is confined 
to the small bat strong district of Pol in the hills between Ider ond 
Udepur. He still continues his claims to Idar and often harasses the 
Raja who some years ago had a temporary possession of Pol. 


The revenue of ‘the state of Tdar amounts to about Rs. 4,00,000 — 
Soka Nee at including ita dependencies of Ahmednagar and Modisa,” 

int the Raja's share is not more than from 100,000 to 150,000 rupees. 
The rest is allotted to chiefs who hold of him under the Rajput desgna- 
tion of Patdvyat, on condition of military service and of a amall pecunmry — 
payment. Besides these eight chiefs who are all Rathods like the Raja, 
and whose ancestors necompanied him from Jodhpur, there aro between 
twenty and thirty Patteats of the Rao’s, who held lands of the primee 
for military service, but who now pay an annual tribute instead of it to 
the Raja, These persons are Rajputs and Kolis; they owe no servier to 
the Raja; they settle their ghisdina separately with the Gaikwar and 
ares to look up to him as their superior rather than to the Raja, 
The Raja of Idar's tribute ns fixed by Major Ballantyne amounts to 
Res. 24,000 (£2400), though mach more has been exacted by the Gaikwars — 
officer. - Only one-fourth of the amount fallson the Raja. The remaining” 
three-fourths are paid by his Pafévets from whom, since tho decline of | 
the Rijn’s power, it has boen levied separately by the Giikwar, The 
wh ole ultimately falls on the ryots on whom an extra cess is imposed to 
meet it. The troops in the Raja of Idar's own pay amount at present 
to 250 horse and 1000 foot, but these are raised for a particular occasion j)— 
his nsual force is fifty horse-and 150 foot. His Patévats should furnish — 
500 horses and as parent foot, but very few ever attend. He has however 


—_ el 


about 600 men who hold lands direct of the Raje ti sarvyica’ 
hials Alay: nara Eidl to allies! of the Raja on condition of x 


Besides the Raja's and the Rio's Paticats, there are three other chief’ 
whose territory is inclnded in the principality of Idar, though in reality 
they are almost entirely independent of Calle guinieinaint. i ae 

* | al pi ore Ahmednagar, Modisa, and 
= ASE cil i of the former yields n revenue of about Ra. 50,000 (£3000) 

hed aiid oni Te Fant to the Giikwirare Ra. 10,000 (£1000) for” 
Shee Oe and Es. 7305 (£730) for Modisa. Both together maintain 
The chief of Alme “00 foot. Baur yields only Rs. 5000 (£500) a year: 

| | iF t6 the mortal enemy of his cousin the Raja of 


, 
a 
‘s 





-" 
— 
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Idar, and thoir enmity is at present raised to the highest pitch by a 
dispute regarding Modisa, which the Raja claims os having reverted to 
him by the death of the last chief without issue, while the chief of 
Ahmednagar holds it for his son whom he alleges to have been adopted 
by the deceased chief. 

To complete the list of the Idar chiefs, ib may be necessary to mention 
nine Koli villages on the Sabarmati which used to belong to Idar and 
still pay a trifling tribute ; bat they have been long considered ns separate 
and are probably entirely beyond the Raja's control, 

The territory of Idar, though open towards the west, is genorally very 
strong, abounding in rivers, bills and forests, The soil is fertile and from 
the innumerable mango trees it seems to have been once well cultivated, 
bot at present the greater portion is overran with jungle. The Raja's 
gforernment is eat to be yery oppressive, those of his Patdarats less so. 
The town of Idar is conjectured to contain upwards of 2500 houses which 
would give from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. Moddsa is less than Idar. 
Ahmednagar, situated within the wulls of © magnificent fort of tho 
Muhoammadan kings, is only o large village. 

The whole of the Idar country is now disturbed by the chief of Titni, 
who though a Pativat of the Raja has latterly settled separately with the 
Giikwir. This innovation has led to fresh assertions of independence, 
and has finally pla ir about a war between the chief of Titui and the 
Raja, the result of which has subjected all the neighbourhood to plunder. 
The Rijn is on bad terms with all his Pativats, and though a plausible 
man in his behaviour ia generally considered as of a wavering and faithless 
character, quite incapable of steadily conducting his affsirs. His mis- 
fortunes, however, are not entirely to be ascribed to his want of liberty. 
The chief of Ahmednagar was always rather a rival than a support to th 
head of his family, and the Moddsa chiof with most of the Patdrats esta- 
blished their present independence during the long minority of the Raja, 

The Raja of Lundvada is descended from a family of Salonka Rajputs 
who have long possessed the small territory now under his government. 


His income is stated by Captain MacDonald to be Rs. 40,473 (£4047) and 


for his chiefs about 40,000 more, making the whole revenue of the terri- 
tory amount to about Ra, 80,000 (£8000). From this he pays a tribute 
to Sindia of Re, 12,000 (£1200) andanother to the Gaikwar of Ra. 6501 
indeed can the first payment to the Gaikwir be ascertained with precision, 
the earliest on Baroda records being stated by Mr. Norris to be in 1783 


ao. This tribute was settled for ten years at Rs, 6501 (£650) per 
annum by Major Ballantyne in 1815. 


The remaining chiefs have sometimes only one Hp eee sometimes 
as many as fifty. Their incomes vary from Rs. 30,000 (£3000) o year 
to Re. 1000 (£100), but thoir importance depends on the number of 
fighting men they can assemble from villages or those of theirallics. The 
stoked tablet prepared by Captain Barnewall, will give some notion 





) This table shown that, inclading the Pélanper gldaddna chicts, of 121 potty 
: iftaina, tatubdd ans et pend serene of £106,570 (Ra. 10,85,700), and a 









twenty-two chiefs with yearly incomes of £300 to £25,000 (Es, 3000 - Ms. 250,000), 
and 1500 to 8000 armed attendants; the second of thirty-six chiefs with yeake 
incomes of £90 to £17,500 (Ra. 200- Rs, 175,000), and 150 to 1200 attendants; and 
the third of sixty-three with yearly incomes of £30 to £500 (Rs. 300 - Ra, 5000), 
and 25 to 900 followers. 


to the British and Afty-cight 
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retainers of each chief. The most consider- a 


able among them may be divided into four or five clusters, necording to : 


their geographical position. 


The first is composed of the Koli villages” 


of Ambdlla and Lohar (both of which have several times defeated the 
Gaikwar armies), the Koli village of Nirmal and the Makvini ones of 
Mindva, Punddra, and Koral. These all he within a Bae of Gfteen- 
miles and mostly on the river Vatrak, Another of nine Koli villages of 
ey Huppa, Taujpuri, 4c., lies on the Sabarmati in the Biyapur 
sub-division, pargana. Inmedintely to the south of the above are the- 


Rajput villages of Varsoda, | 


Pelvini, Mansa, and Pethipur. The Kolis 


of Kankrej near the Bands and those of Chuyal and Chore Barochra m 
the north-west of the Ahmedabad district are very numerous, the former 
amounting, it is said, to 9000 and the other to 5000 bows, but their 
country is not strong and they have ceased to be troublesome to their 
neighbours. Each of the others can produce from 1500 to 3000 fighting 
men, and all are in the neighbourhood of very strong retreats. | . 

In all the Mehvasi communities the rg Kolis, and Musalmans, hold 

i 


their lands free of rent on condition of mi 


tary service: the other classes 


pay revenue to the chief. The chief's authority varies with his circam- 
stances and personal character, but in general he is able to keep the 
people of his village im sufficient order to prevent their disturbing their 
neighbours, and his power in this respect is increased when supy 
the fear of the superior government. : 
The Kolis and Makvanis are not usually in the practice of dividing 
their lands among brothers, and from this and their frugal habits they 
are generally out of debt. The divisions, the carelessness and waate of 
the Rajpote leave most of them considerably involved. 
From the rains of the ancient Mubsammadan cities of Patan, Abmed- 
nagar and Ahmedabad, one would be led to infer that these were at one 


time the capitals of considera 


ble principalities and consequently that the 


neighbouring country, some of which is now the most refractory, must 
have then been quiet and submissive under the ba! Soren Things seem 


to have been in something like their present state. T 


e ruins of numerous 


and expensive castles bailt by those monarchs to check the Mehvasis are 


still to be seen in 






measures were probably not 
aie 


parts of the Mahi Kintha. But_ these 


very effectual when in vigor, and ™ the 


wd to its tarbulent inhabitants. 


The case was altered on the appearance of the Marathis, who, without 

boilding forts OT ASSUMING the direct government, earned on their nauel 

ing inroads until they extorted a tribut® which they continned to 
increase as opportunity offered. Their power was ot its highest about 







rinfantry, was empl 


hing did away the effects of Sivrim’s successes, but after the 


have met with some reverses since 








a 


it of the Gitkwir government subsequent to the death of 


year, ago whon Bivrim Gardi, a Hindustani commandant of 


in the settlement of the Mahi Kantha. 


~ 


1804, order was very effectually restores 3 
A'péji, and althongh the Gaikwar's troops” 
there hag never been any 





general spirit of resistance. In 1813 Major Ballantyne entered into 
rpg onntable | ena ippa fi were never either confirmed to, oF 
rmally annulled, of the G Boing are a e submitted quictly to the arbitrary 


officers. During the ensning period, the 





ed to Bacha Jamadir, who maintained 
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considerable force and kept up the Gaikwar's authority with tolerable 
energy. He greatly increased the pecuniary payments of the chiefs, 
and he chaatised any villages that went into open rebellion ; but he waa 
not snecessful in preventing depredations, and the complaints from our 
districts of the outrages of the Kolis were lond and frequent. In 1818 
the bulk of Bacha’s force was called off on foreign service, and the whole 
eas afterwards withdrawn. ‘The alterations made by this measure seems 
(althongh I have formerly stated it otherwise) to have heen rather 
unfavournble to the tranquillity of the district. But the attack on Lohar 
and the judicious steps afterwards taken for obtaining securities esta- 
blished a degree of order not known since the days of Sivram. The 
absence of all troops ond of everything like representative of govern- 
ment bave since admitted of a renewal of former disorders, but it 1s rather 
surprising that the confusion should not in such circumstances have 

been universal than that it should, to a certain extent, have occurred. 
The Mahi Kantha force nsed to canton during the rains wherever its 
nee seemed most required, but for the whole of the remaining might 


months of the year it was constantly in motion. When the tribute was 


not paid on demand, mohosal (or horseman entitled to levy a fixed sum 
every day) was de: tehed to the chief. If that wns not effectual, the 
force moved to his lands; when, if the presence of such undisciplined 
visitors did not by its ‘own inconvenience bring him into terms, they 

ooeaded to eut down his crop, spoil his trees, and waste his landa. 

ese ensures were generally rendered neccessiry by the imposition of 
come additions to the tribute, but many villages also made it « point of 
honour not to pay unless a force came against them. In cases of extreme 
obstinacy in refusing the tribate, or in committing or encouraging 
depredations, the Gaikwar officer entered on open hostilities, when he 
generally endeavoured | a forced march to surprise the Mehbvasia in 
their vil and seize their Thakor or their women. If he succeeded, 
the Mehvisis submitted, but if he failed, he burnt the village, and the 
people (especially if they were Kolis) retired to the jungle and set his 
vittcks at defiance. The strongest Koli villages are open on the side 
farthest from the river, avd their only ve esses to be to secure 4 
retreat to the ravines. The facilities afforded by these recesses, whether 
for fight or concealment, inspire the Kolis with the greatest confidence, 
while the roads leading along the exposed ridges are by no means equally 
encouraging to the assailants. In auch places the Kolis with their bows 
and matchlocks would often keep the Gaikwar ryan for a long time at 
bay; but if they were dislodge they rcattered ant i fase and rapid 
marches united again at o acre F point beyond tl reach of their 
enemies. Inthe meantime, they sometimes attempted night attacks on 
the camp, in which the suddenness of their onset often atrack Fase into 
the undisciplined : opposed to them; but they more frequently 


avoided the capt nd annoyed him indirectly by the depredations they 


committed on the villages in which he was intorested. In the meantime 
the Gaikwhr chief: avoured to obtain intellig and to out up'the 
Kolis or seize their fumilies- Ho also tried by sl) means to prevent their 
receiving prov ons, and fined and cthorwise nished all whe supported 
‘this were successful, the Rolis wout subsist for a long time on 









the flowers of the mahuda tree and on other esculent planta, But in time 
the bulk of their followers would fall off and return to their villages, 


while the chief, with the most determined of his adherents, remaine in 

the jungle, and, either was neglected, or easily cluded the pursuit of the 

Maxithia gntil he could, by some compromise or even by submission, he 

vectored to bis village. ‘There are many instances in which quarrels 
n 26—57 
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Appendix A. with Kolis have terminated still less favourably tothe Gdikwir. The” 
Mr. Elphinstone's village of Ambéilla, thongh on one side only defended by a narrow strip: 
“Minute, |= of jungle and a hedge of dry thorns, stood a siege of six months against 
1871 a body of 7000 men. The village was then carried by assanlt, but a part 
re of the Kolis rallied, and the besiegers Hed with the utmost precipusies 
leaving their guns and four of their principal chiefs on the field, On 
another occasion the inhabitants of Lohar, about 1000 strong, enticed 1 
Géikwar force of 10,000 men through a long defile into the bed of the 
Vatruk, and while a small party made a show of resistance on the 

opposite bank, an ambuscado started upon and opened a fire on the rear 
in the defile. The whole army immediately took to flight, and Babsj, 
who commanded it, with difficulty escaped by the swiftness of his horse, _ 
When the affair was with Rajjmts, they almost always defended their 
village, and that of Vareoda situated among strong ravines on the 
Sibarmati once beat off several assaults of the Gdikwér troops, and 






compelled them to raise the siege. The Rajputs sometimes (though rarely) 
hired foreign mercenaries and often called in Kolis; bat the Kolis never 


had recourse to the assistance of any other tribe. 

Whatever was ihe onture of the adjustment between the Government 
and a Mehvasi chief, it was of no avail unlesa seouritica were given by 
the latter. Tho securities were a Bhit and neighbouring chief. The 
first enforced the agreement in the Inat extremity by killing or maiming 
himself or some of his relations, the other by private war. ‘These means 
could not be permitted now, but shame must have great hold in both 
cases. Tho influence of the securities must be useful in keeping their 
principal to his daty, and the chief may be of use in operations by his 
intelligence and his knowledge of the country, Under the Gaikwar, the 
security was liable to fine, imprisonment and other hardship in which 
indeed the essence of the system appears to consist. To prevent the 
security being nnugatory, it is necessary that somo penalty should be 
imposed on the person who undertakes it, and it is equally necessary : 
Government should be vigilant nnd trace offences to the village which 
commits them. The perpetratora may often be few, and may easily 
escape by the connivance of the chief, ors band of twenty or thirty men 
of different villages may sometimes assemble in the jungle, and become 
formidable banditti over whom it is difficult to establish any control. 
These are the sort of offenders against whom a settlement if once made 
ees rp risear agreed togaan As to the chiefs, if care be ket 
all five security, it will on necessary to nvoid encroaching on thei 
rights, it being’ almost unknown for a chief to enter on unprovoked 
Feaistance to Government after he has once given security. 

| oe explaining neil wert state of the Mahi Kantha oe events to 
which we are now to app a remedy, it is necessary to advert to two 
omissions on the part of our Swicofliaen: the first is the disregard of 
Major Ballantyne's engagements, and the second, the long interval that 

Sie Vomtpany, without any assumption on the of t rit 
ee of tho superintendence of tho district. Ihave caller ora 
Resident at Baroda t i e cause of those omissions, and I have 
now only to state their effects, 

Almost all the chiefs I have met with havo complained of the 
exactions of the pee army es which sometimes amounted to double 


| mae it was he le38 an increase to "ibute 
These chiefs, indeed, were few in number, but I hae every reason to think 
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the grievance general. Complaints were also made on all hands of the 
dikwir government abetting encroachments by one chief on another, or 
at least of its failing to restrain such encroachments, and neglecting to 
sress the depredations of the Kolis and other Mchvisis residing oth 
within ite immediate districts and in the tributary country. 

This last evil cal Sono pate during the interregnum that has 
been allowed to take place since the Gaikwir withdrew from the 

: ent of the Mahi Kiantha, during which time the chiefs have been 


left to their own management withont any common head to refer to. In 
. nence, their quarrels have ron from verbal discussions to petty 


are, and the predatory villages, invited by the unsettled state of the 
neighbourhood, have commenced depredations on all around, The 
disputes between the Patévat of Titui and the Raja of Idar is the chief of 
the quarrels above alluded to. Both parties levied troops and both were 
guilty of exactions in the country throngh which they passed. But on on 
accommodation between the parties, the Réja withdrew his troops without 
difficulty, while those of the Titui chief remained in a state of real or 
pretended insubordination, making incursions into the Dnngarpur 
country, that of the Rija of Ahmednagar, and of varions petty chiefs, and 
threatening the nearest even of the Company's districts. His mercenaries 
amount to 700, of whom 200 or 300 are Arabs. 





The Mehvisi villages now active in plundering are scattered over nearly 
the whole of the Mahi Kantha, Gaujun, Bakroli, and some others plunder 


the north-east of the Modasa enb-division, pargana, aa does Amodra in the 
Béyad pargana, while Antroli in Harsol and Ruparel in Parantij sre 
both in a state of rebellion against the Company as well as the Gaikwar. 
Avoria, a village of the Gaikwar's in the Bijapur pergana, sarin the 
Company's territory as those of Kuberpur and Chanblea in Vadnagar do 
that of the Réjis of Idar and Ahmednagar. Bala Min also of Bhujpura 
in the south-east is openly plandering the country, and those disorders, 

aly within these fow months, would become 


which have increased rapi 
universal if prompt measures were not taken to repress them. With this 
view L have directed Captain Miles to repair to Moddsa and endeavour to 
put astop to theae ereqnlen as far og can be done by remonstrance. 
have lett a party of fifty men from my escort at Modiisa, to afford some 
la . a te : Lu 


little protection that part of the Companys itory, and I have 
diracted n detachment of 700 N.D. with a gun, yd 200 Gilkwar horse to 
assemble at the same place to support Captain Miles. I do not think this 
detachment gufficient to settle the whole country, and if I had the means 
I would send such a detachment as that nowin Kithiiwar to obtain 
securities from the chiefs, and to hunt down any who might obstinately 
persevere in their depredations. But the present detachment, if it ean be 
armed atall, will be formed with great difficalty, and I hope it will 
check the pressing evila, Captain Miles will be able to judge whether it 
willennble him to obtain the securities, and if a further force is found 
essary, it can be sent after the rains when the crops are on the ground, 
which is always the best time for settling with Mohvasis. 
The principle of the settlement ought to be to take security for ten 
ears for the payment of the tribute sotiled by Major Ballantyne, and 
r the observance of our engagements. The principal articles of which 
J, To abstain from plundering. 
® To give up planderers and others gailty of offences in the territory 
~~ of the Government or of any other chief- 
§ The chiefs to employ their whole means to resist and destroy 
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plunderers ; to give no. succour to any person in opposition to the 
authority of the British Government or the Gaikwar, and to nae 
every exertion tocut off his supplies, and to apprehend him. . 

4. To abstain from private war and from maintaining foreign 

mercenaries. “ 

5. To refer all disputes to the arbitration of the British Government. 

6. To protect the passage of merchants and (if the chief can be 

persuaded to accede to it) to accept of a compensation for the 
privilege of levying transit duties. 

7. To prevent illicit trade in opium. : 

Besides these general arrangements, there are many particular ones 
applicable to cach chief. 

The relation between the Raja of Idar and his relations and Palivats, 
the Pefitvots of the former Eaos, and the Koli chiefs with his teritory 
should be fixed with precision. Where it is consistent with established 
practice, the poops authority shonld be restored to such an extent as to 
enable him to call out the contingents of his Patdéwals, and maintain order 
without the direct interference of the British Government ; on the other 
hand, where the practice does not admit of his exercising such m degree 
of authority, the Brith Government must make effectual yements 
on its own part for preventing disorders being committed by the chiefs. 


Many of the, Mahi Kantha chiofs are entitled to pecuniary collections, 
girds, in the Company's and Gaikwir's disiricta. To amount of these 
should be fixed, and means taken to provide for the payment in sucka 
manner ag to prevent the clashing of anthorities, without ere ez 
chief by conVerting his territorial right into a pecuniary pension from 
Government, A mode, consistent with the practice of the country, would 
be to allow the collection to be made by the Bhat, who is security for the 
chief assisted, if necessary, by the Collector's officers. 

Some of those chiefs (pecially the Raja of Idar) have similar olaims 
on each other which should be seitled with equal precision, anda mode of 
payment fixed on that may prevent disagreement. In many cases bid 
might be practicable for the British Government to make the collection 
and admit the money received in part payment of the ghietina, The 
amount might perhaps, in most cases, be fixed on an average of the Inst 
ton or fifteen years’ payments, * 

Including those of the Raja of Idar's dependents, who used to — 
settle with the ee shell een from him, there are 121 chiefs in the 
Mahi Kénthn with whom Msjor Ballantyne made settlement. Of these 
sixty-three pay jamdbandi to the Company, and are included in the eye of 
our regulations in the districts of Kairaand Ahmedabad, and twenty-four 
_ It would simplify onr transactions if the chiofs within our districts — 

egarding the persons, whether it is consistent with justice and. 
Sound policy to subject them to the dircet inter! f : 3 
° expedient to place them on some other footing, if sach can be found, — 

that should secure the quiet of aur own districts without diminishing the — 
‘independence of the tributaries. 1 shall endeavour to examine this — 
air cay, Pome through the Company's district 
svar) respect to the twenty-four that pay j uli to the Gaikwar, it 

indispensable that the amount of that tribute should be fixod, or OUF 









chy a ahaal Ai 











guarantee of the fixed rate of ghisdina will be nugatory- The Gaikwar 
may perhaps be persnaded to nequicace in this on our engaging to nssist 
his officers +n recovering their jamdbandi, bat the negotiation would not 
be without difficulty, as it is the constant practice of the Gaikwar 

wernment to increase the jamfbandi whenever an opportunity offers. 
hoald the Giikwar refuse to accede, 1 see no course but to make over 
the whole management of those villages to His Highness, without our 
participation or guarantee. 

There are at present a vast number of unsettled disputes between the 
chiefs, which might be adjusted by the Political Agent, through the 
means of panechdyats, I do not think it would be found convenient to 
make the present state of possession permancnt, as was done in Kathiawar. 
The Political Agent might, however, endeavour in all cases, where the 
right of the claimant was at all doubtful, to persuade him to acquiesce 
the actunl state of possession or to come to some compromise with the 
occupant. | 

The particular relation of Lundvada to Sindia will render it necessary 
for Major Ballantyne to abstain, for the present, from all interference 
with that petty state, for the tribute of which he should apply to Captain 
MacDonald, but should be called on for a full account of Lanivada and 
the progress of its connection with the Gaikwar state. These are all the 
pointa which at present occur to me as Tequiring notice, but the full 
accounts we may hereafter expect will doubtless sugyrest many more. 


Until all pending questions are finally gottled, it will be necessary for the 
Political Agent to move about the country, and it may be necessary for 
the troops to remain there also; but when affairs are once put into a 
r train, the Political Agent may take up o fixed sintion, and tt 
should, I conceive, be towards the south at an equal distance from the 
eastern and western extremities of the district. [tis desirable that the 
Raja of Idar should be left: to the exercise of his own authority, and on the 
other hand, the Kolis bordering on our districts require constant vigilance 
to repress their depredations. Very great attention and judgment will 
always be necessary to unite that vigilance with an abstinence from the 
opposite fault of over-interference, which often serves only to destroy the 
established authority, without setting up 8ny thing equally efficacious in 


ita place. 
The utmost personal attention will also be necessary among 80 many 
chiefs, who have all disputes with their sh, (aa to prevent native 
4 eri pirit, an producing irritatt ion by 
corruption and partiality. For thig and other reasons I think it 
eK 


| ela for the same officer to undertake the eran See of the 
‘ntha and of Kathiawar, I propose, therefore, that the whole 
duty of the Istier province should be made over to Captain Barnewall, 
whose allowances may he increased to those of a Collector, which, indeed, 
they ought to be on the principle on which they were first fixed. Major 
Aallantyne may then give up kis whole attention to the Maki Kantha, and 
io practicable at some future sriod to unite his office with that of 
Agent at Palanpur, on the duties of the latter should be 
‘the management of the Jodhpur tributaries. 
mops onght not, I conceive, to remain in in the country after it 1 
once settled, but prompt measures should be adopted from time to time 
to gend detachments from Deesa, Kaira and B: nda. to make examples 
like that of Lohar, which never fail to make o strong and lasting 
impression, and which are the more effectnal because the tributaries never 
know when they are cafe from them. Whoresas if a battalion were 
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stationed in the country, any circumstance that called it off to foreign 
service would be the signal for general depredation and disorder. It is 
not neceasary or expedient to employ regular troops against small 

of banditti on the roads. These would be pot down by the irregalar 
under the revenue officers, and by the people of the country which will 
always succeed, if great attention be paid to prevent any relaxation in 
their exertions. These means will, I think, be very effectual in establ 

the tranquillity of the Mahi Kantha, which, from its contiguity to our 
own districts, is of much greater consequence than that of Kathidwar or 
any other tributary state. 


In the course of events, it may, [ think, be expected that the southern 
parts of the Mahi Kantha will at no distant period be turned into a quiet 
and submissive country. The long continuance of tranquillity will turn 
the attention of the Kolis to agriculture, and their predatory habits and 
their jungles will disappear together. If the progress of civilization be 
less rapid in the strong country on the frontier, it is a satisfaction to 
reflect that the nature of those fastnesses and the character of their 
defenders are a protection to the peacefal inhabitants of the plains, and 
that they have hithorio afforded an effectual barrier aguinst; the hordes of 
frecbooters, who have so long ravaged the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan. 


The principality of Palanpur is included in the Mahi Kantha settlement, 
and pays ghdedina to the Giaikwar, but it could not be comprised in a 
getisral « seo tes with the other communities, from which 1 differs so 
much in all respects. It has owed its independence more to distance 
than the natural strength, the count Sneak in most parts open and easy 
of access. It is naturally not unferti ile, and thongh it has felt the 
effects of the famine which waa so severe in Cutch, Kathiiwar and on the 
north-western frontier, it has suffered less than its western neighbours. 
Tt seems tolerably well governed and appears to be rous. The 
town of Palanpor is reckoned to contain about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
Diwin's revenue is somewhat less than three lakhs of rupees, but this is 
(Este with a tribute of Re. 50,000 (£5000), a subsidy of Rs. 81,600 

te Poadhaied Gaikwir, &c. His military force amounts to JO) ork 
foot in which are ineladed 150 horse and 100 foot subsidized 
eas Géikwir. His debta amount to Re. 40,000 (£4000). 


cae Re of the Diwan Prati had possession of Palanpur for many 


years ago, the state fell into the hands 


About twenty 
of a re a ot rebelon ake soo gad the lawful Diwiin, set up first bis 
in, the Thiet of Deess, and next Firnzs Khan. 
They a sflsiwatte saenlecsa “Fins hen, and recalled Shamshir Kbdn 


from Deesa, to fats ‘rate * sos orig Shamshir spina 
emanciy from con 6 soldiery, and established aa guardian 
to Futeh Khin, the son of Firng Khan, bee “a pap seamegpetet Nes the 


of the Giikwar Gin 1809), hat having "afterwards failed to pay his 
Pebote, he was removed by another i in 1817, and the exerciso of the 
bbe et whe imoud to Fateh Khan under the rintendence of 


ae oe the British Political Agent. At this bias tha Saag yore 


Tt serves to pay the salary of the Political 
hich He 6 sera A). Tens, and the horse and foot already, spec 
{ answers well at present, The su idized troops are 
eatinely at the i at the disposal of the Political Agont, whose supervision of the 
rahe ms expenses 18 certainly beneficial. t without the control of the 
sary omy ne movin be would probably end cither in the 
as win, or in his hr sing? Honing by the Gaikwar. 
Should his debts not the expected improvement of 
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country, it may be questioned whether he will not be relieved from part 
of his subsidiary arrangements with the Gaikwir, which ought to be 
proportioned to the means of his principality, 

The Diwin has no foreign connections. He corresponds with the 
neighbouring petty states with whom he formerly kept up mutunl 
incursions, His territory has occasionally and even very lately suffered 
by the depredations of the Jodhpur armies levying tribute in his neigh- 
bourhood ; but he has never paid anything to that government, 

Tho appointment of a separate Political Agent at Palanpur prevents 
ite ban tneinded in the Mahi Kintha stalemate Peuiderraapenitaie 
to it almost all the plans that hare been proposed for the rest of that 
Steps have already been taken to ascertain the Gaikwar's right to 
pence within the Peshwa's districts adjoining the Mahi Kantha. 
I shall make no observations on them here except that, as tho disputed 
items are all included in the list of tributaries settled with by Major 
Ballantyne, it will be necessary that thnt officer be expressly directed to 
forbear making any demand on them, ontil the questions now under 
discussion shal) have been determined. : 
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INDEX’. 


A. 
Abdidsa : sub-division, 2, 191, 138, 146, 
Aboti: a Brihman anb-division, 47, 
Adesar : place of interest, 210. 
Adhoi: place of interest, 210. 


Administrative Sub-divisions: see Sub-divi- 


sIoOna, 
Age : population according to, 42. 
Agricultural stock : 370. 


Agriculture: C. 104-109; P. 299-296; M. K. 


Peace «canbe of, C. 77-50; P. 200. 
history, remains, 430-432. 


Ahmednagar : 
Ajepal ; shrine at ae 
Alkaline salt : 


Allah Band : — 


Altmash : Shamsh-ud-din (1211 - 1236), 132, 


: Alum : manufacture of, 19-20. 
‘Aisara : place of interest; 510: 
Amba Bhavani : place of interest, 432. 
retate and town, 419, 432. 


Animals: C. 28-31; P. 296-288; M. K. 360-382, 
dr: town, 2, 137, 140, 147, 148, 149, 151, 157, 


’ Arable area: 1H. 

Area: C. 1; P, 231; M. K. 355. 
 Arghuns: dynasty of (1519- 1543), 135, 
Artisans : see Craitemen. 


Any 
a 158, 159, 165, 210-213. 


Aspect: C.2; P, 291; M. K. 356. 





Bagda: place of interest, 213, 
Balardm : river, 233. 
Balla: chief (1180), 132 
Bands: river, 283, 315, 


Bankruptcies; 111. 


=" 
ba - 


Askarn: « Cutch minister (1810), 151, 182, 157. 


Atit: a Hindu religious order, C, 83, 212, 225; 





—_ 


Banni : grass tract in the Ran, 14, 164. 

Banda : 4 lark ; ita crop ravages, 109. 

Banti: how grown, 106, 

Bira Fort: 135, 136, 

Bards and Actors: C. 74-76; P. 290; M.H. 365. 


| Bawarij: pirates (1030), 96, 6, 131. 


Bavisi: a sub-division, 255, 

© Mahmud (1472), 135, 
Bela: place of interest, 213. 
Bhabhar : state, 241, 3s. 
Bhachan ; place of interest, 213. 
Bhadresar : place of interest, 213-215. 
BhiTisna : state, 426, 


- ‘Bhangia: sweepers, C. 83; P. 291; M. K. 387. 


Bhansalis: tillers and traders, 56, 

Bharvads: shepherds, $1. 

Bhats: bards, 74-75. 

Bhatids : traders and husbandmen, C. 53; P, 259. 


| Bhavédyiis: actors, C, 102; P. 290. 


Bhavynath : place of interest, 433. 
Bhaveirs: calendera, 73. 
Bhiloda : temple at, 433. 
: place of interest, 329. 


| Bhils: robbers and foresters, C. 52; P, 291 ;M.K. 


368. 

Bhimdeyv I. (1022 - 1072) in Cuteh : 131. 
Bhojak: « Brihman sub-division, 47. 

| + wee Raldris. 

Bhuj: town of, 125, 169, 172, 215-218. 
a Fort: G4, 129, 140, 165, 218. 


| Hive: place of interest, 219, 


Birds: C. 31-26; P. 258. 

Bohora: » Musalman sub-division, 98, 
Bolandra: state, 423. 

Boundaries : C. 1; P. 231; M, K. 35. 


| Bracelet making : 127. 


ihmans: C. 43-48; FP. 239; M. KR. 363, 
Braid weaving: 12%. 

British Government: connection with, C. 151- 
177; P. Wl-303 ; M. K. 382-385. 


Brokers: 121. 
Buta : land tenure, C. 178; FP. 904. 





\ In this index, C. stands for Cutch, P. for Palanpur, and M. K, for Mabi Ka’nthe. 
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Oo. 

Capital: ©. 110-113; P. 207; 
Capitalists: C. 110; M. K. 37 
Carpentry : 125. 
Castes: C. 43-55; P. 299-291 ; 
Cattle plague : 175. 
Census: see Population, 
Chidchat : state, 25), 333. 
Chiikia ; oil-pressers, 127. 
Chandrivati: place of interest, 199-341. 
Chandhari: a village officer, 101, 102, 
Chiirans : bards, 75-76. 
Chaivdas or Chipotkata:aclan of Gujarit Raj- 

pots, 67-68. 
Chher: place of interest, 210, 
Chhokras ; hereditary servants, 374. 
Chiklodar : hill, 252, 
Chitrod : place of interest, 219, 
Chobari : place of interest, 148, 210. 


M. KR. 373-376, 
cd. 


AT. B. 360-367. 


— 





Climate: C. 17; P. 254; M. K, 358.250, 

Coals : 19. 

Communications: see Roads, 

Communities: C. 101-102 ; M. K. 368, 

Condition of Cutch ; (1915), 160-16) ; (1894-189), 
ai dsm 160-171. 


ee 





es gumber and working of, C. 18); P. s0- 


Geeftanie C, 70-74; P. 200; M. K. 965, 376. 

Crimes: see Offences, 

Crops: ©. 105; P.204; M. K. 370; failures of, 
P, 205; M, K. 371. 


Currency: Cc. 111; M. KE, a74, 
Customs duties : 311. 


D. 
Débha : state, 494: 

Dadhiliya ; state, 424. 
Dangs: 4 clan of Rajputs, 05. 
TDhinta : state, 413-416, 
eet 

phe : by the Lahénda, 55, 99, 
Day labour Sy 
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Dedhrota : state, 497, 
Dedol : state, 424 
Deesa : cantonment, town, 341, 
Deloli: state, 428, 
Density of population: (. 1; P. 289; MK, 942, 

Depalas : caste of, 54, 

| d classes: C. 83; P. 201; 
Desan : at HS of interest, 433. 
Desival: caste of, 341. 
Devechand : minister (1778), 147. 
Devji: Punja’s son (1772), 145. 
Devkarn ; minister (1720), 130, 140, 244, 
Dhardapur : ruined city, 282, 
Dhiardsar ; lake, 252. 
Dharmshalds: see Rest-honsen 
Dharnidhar : fair ot, 300, 342. 
Dhinodhar : place of intorest, 85, 87, 720. 
Dhrus: village officers, 101, 102, 
Dinara : place of intereat, 220, 
Diodar : state, 355. 
Diseases : C. cholera, fever, 207-205; enttle, 20 5 


M. K. 367. 


P. 315; M. K. 398-397. J 


Dispensaries; C. 208; P. ‘B15; M. K. 206, 
Domestic animals : C, 98 : P. 236; M. K. 36], 
Dosalven : minister (1790), 140, 150, 244. 
Drainage : 357. 
Dumb: 41. 
Dwellings : ©. 101 ; P. 292; M. K. 367. 
Dyeing ; 126. 
Dyes : 21. 
E. 
Earthquakes: 16-17, 169. 
Education : see Instrnetion. 
Eirinon : gulf of, 130. 
hinstone : The Hon, Mountetuart’s Mingte on 
_ Catch, App. B. 255-264 ; M. K. App. A. 443-405. 





Fairs: Kara Kasim, 210; Chher, 219; Kora, 227; 
P, 300 ; ML, K. 878. 


amine : ace Scarcity. 
Fateh Muhammad ; (1786 - 1913), 149, 155. 
tvs in rare 14a, 220, 


: proportion of, in population, C. 41; 


|? growth of, C. 106; P, 204; M. K. 371. 
Pield-tools: :C. 10d; P. 203; M. K. 369, 
Fish: C. 37; P. 289; M. K. 302. 

Fishers: C. $1; M. K. 206, 
Floods: P. 205: M. K. 372. 
Forests: FP. 236; M. K. 360. 


a can M. K. 363, 





& 


Majal, 236; Nariyansar, 245; Tanvana, 251; = , 
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G- 

Gabat: state, 497. 
Gadalids: blacksmiths, 103. 
Gand: a Brihman sub-division, 47. 
Gedi : place of interest, 221. 
Genealogical trees: C. Appendix A. 254; P. 324, 

goo; A. R. 400, 
Geology: C. 3-8; P. 284; M. K. 353, 
Ghiinchias: basket-makera, 74. 
Ghodasar: state, 415. 
Gholdy : place of interest, 22. 

) + 4. 
Girndra: a Brihman sub-division, 46. 
Gohil: a Gujardt Rajput clan, 69. 
Gold and Silver work : 122-123. 
Gordhan : minister (1750), 141-142 
Gotarka: fuir at, 300, 
Grain: growth of, C. 105-107; P. 204; M.K.370. 
Gugli:« Brahman sub-division, 47. 
Gujarat Rajputa ; 47-69. 
Gujara: Rajput clans, 67. 
Gundiydli: place of interest, 222, 
Gunthli: place of interest, 132, 133, 222. 


Gypsum : 21. 

H.- 

Hadol ;: state, 425. 

Hajiims ; see Valands. 

Hala: a branch of Samma Bajpute, 66. 

Haldini Jadejas: 157, 133. 

Haldarvas: place of interest, 434. 

Hamirji: Jam, 135. 

Hansraj: commandant of Mandvi (1801), 151, 152, 
153. 

Hapa : state, 427. 

Harbours: 117. 

Hathmati: river, 357- 

Hoerdsmen: C. 77-51; P. 200; MK. 308. 

Hills: C. 8-0; P. 282; M. K. 356. 

History : C, Logends, Early notices ($25 s.c.- 
640 ap.) 129; Kathie, Armbe (711-1020), 131 ; 
Samma and Begala conquest (1320-1472), 132, 
135 ; the Catch Réos (1548-1878), 135-177 ; 
P, 201-203; M. KE. Early Hindu, Musalmdén, 
Maritha and Britiah Periods ; Disturbances, 351- 
85. 

Holdings: size of, FP. 244; M. EK. 370. 

Hospitals: ©. 206; M, KR. 306. 

Houses; number of, C. 101; P. 292; M. K. 367. 


Huntis: : bills of exchange, 110. 


5 in ; Fateh Muhammad's son (1615), 
155, 156, 157, 158. 
Husain Shah : a Sind ruler (1522 - 144), 135. 
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Husbandmen : P. 280, 295; 


M, K. 364, 371. 


C. 60-70, 107, 


I. 

Tbrihim Miyin: Fateh Muhammad's son (1813), 
165, 156, 157, 

Idar state : aspect, rivers, hills, population, trade, 
398-309; history, legends, Gehlot rulera (800. 
O70), Parthdr rulers (1000-1200), 400; Rithods 
(1250), Musalmin supremacy (1300), siege of Idar 
(1398), Ahmednagar fort built (1427), 401-405 ; 
Idar taken, again taken by Musalmiins (1514); 
recovered from them (1540), tributary to Akbar, 
403-404 ; taken by Murad (1656), regnined (1658), 
retaken by Musalmans, regained and retaken 
(1679), regained (1718}; Jodhpur chiefs (1731), 
Rehvar Rajputs (1742), 405-106 ; Maritha ascen- 
dancy (1766), Idar family divided (1790), enforces 
tribute from neighbouring chiefa (1500-1504), 
dispute about Béyad (1823-1833), British superri- 
sion (1933), Abmednagar lapeea to Idar (1545), 
410-411; revenue, 392, 411; instruction, health, 
412; town, history, objects of interest, 434-457. 

Ijpura ; state, 429, 

Tlol : state, 421. 

Imports: see Trade, 

Incense; 21. 

Infanticide: C. 64, 134, M4-187; P. 309; M. K. 
aol. 

Instruction : statistics of, C. 205-206 ; P. 313-314; 
M. K. 304-395, 

Insurance : 122. 

Intarest: U. 111; P. 207; M. Ky 874. 

Interest: places of, ©, 210-053; P. 399.051; 
BML KR. 430-442. 

Investments : forme of, ©. 10; P, 207; M. K. 
73. 

Iron : 19, 

Ironware: 134. 


. Iglands : 15-14. 


J. 
Jddejas: a Rajput clan, 57-65, 194, 
Jideja Court ; 188-203. 
Jagridg: caste of, 82. 
Jahangir: 156. 
Jails: C. 188; P. 308; M. E, 391, 411. 
Jakhin ;: place of interest, 223-224. 
Jira: place of interest, 144, 224. 


Jerbéth: a cattle disease: 206. 
Jesar and Turi: story of, 212-213. 


| 
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Jetpur : place of interest, 437. 

Thalora : caste of, 45, 51, 

Jhuiloris: rulers, 313. 

Thanda: moaning of, 45, note 4. 

Jivan Seth : minister (1764), 143, 144. 

Jivait Khana: insect room, 397. 

Juran: place of interest, 24. 

Justice: C. Jurisdiction, courts, civil suits, registra- 
tion, police, crime, 191-183 ; P. courts, civil suits, 
police, jails, infanticide, 206-309, 

K. 

Kadiwals: a Musalmdn sect, 92. 

Eadoli: state, 426. 

Eadkar ; ruined town, temple at, 342. 

Ealidn Katak : a city of Kanauj, 345, note 2. 

shicld painters, 127, 


Eamiangars: 
Kanbis : C. 60-70; P. 280, 200,202; M. K. Anjna 


and Dangi, SiH. 
Eandoi: « Vania sub-division, 52. 
EKandolia: « Brihman eob-division, 45. 
Kiinkrej: state, 251, 351. 
Eadnodar: place of interest, 342. 
Ednphata : » Hindu religious order, 85-85, 
Kansdris : copperamitha, 71. 
Kiinthi ships: (150 a.p,) 120, 
Eanthkot : 224, 225. 
Eapdi ; « Hinds religious order, 54-85. 
Enardd: « Vania sub-division, 51. 
Earmabavi: lake, 258. 
Kirmatians : Muzalmin heretics, 58 (note), 132 
(note), 134. 
tatate, 425. 
Kasera: temple at, 342. 
Katériya: place of interest, 225-226. 
Eathis: tribe of, 131, 133, 
EBathodiss : village servants, 101, 102. 
Eatosan : state, 421. 
Entra: an insect, 295. 
Kiivdidcher : « great mangrove tree, TH. 
c' + conte of, 45. 
Sar: bs Munn sub-division, 100. 
Kera: place of interest, 226. 
* Ehadal: state, 419. 
_ Ehadir : island, 13, 227. 
- Ehadri: river, 557. 
Ehdrvis : sailor, 41. 
Khatri: a Mosalruin eob-division, H. 
Ehavas: bereditary servants : C0. 76-77; P. 200; 





Khilji: Als-ud-din (1205 - 1315), 139. 
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Khojas: 4 Musalmin sect, 91-92. 
Khokra : place of interest, 225, 
Khombhitria: Musalman dyers, 126, 
EKhosiis: maranders, C. 150, M0, 163, 1H, 166; 
P, 302, 303, 341. 
Kolis: caste of, 0. 70; P, 230, 200, 202 ; M.A. Set. 
Koli Thakardis : see Thikardas. 
Eora ; place of interest, 725. 
Eori: 4 coin, 111. 
Kori: eastern mouth of the Indus, 9, 10, 145. 
Kotai: place of interest, 223-229. 
prema place of interest, 229-251, 
: place of interest, 231, 232. 
Kshatris: caste of, 45-40, 
Eumdrika : see Sarasvati. 
Kumbarna: temple at, 435. 
Eumbhars : potters, 73, 4. 
L. 
Labouring Classes: 82 ; P. 290; M. KR. 366. 
Ladhubha : Rio's son, 156-161. 
Laikadiya: place of interest, 24. 
Lalas: C. 11; M. K. 357. 
Lakha : a Sind chief, 132. 
Likha Jadeja: (1350-13465), Is4. 
Likha Pholani: (1320 - 1540), 133. 
Lakhpat : town and fort of, 2,142, 148, 150, 151, 
152, 165, 232. 
Lakhmidds ; minister (1515), 157, 164. re 
Land tenures: (. 178-180; P. 304-306 ; M. K. $86. 
Leather : workers in, C. 82; P. 291; M. K. 347. 
Libraries: C. 206; P. 314; M, K, 395. 
Light-houses: 117, 243. 
Likhi ; state, 427. 
Limbhoi : place of interest, 435. 
Limestone : 255. 
Local Fonds: 303. 
‘Locusts: C. 173, 175; P. 206; M. K. 371. 
Lohiinds : caste of, C. 34-56 ; P. 259 
Loti ; place of interest, 42 
Guhdre: blacksmiths, 72. 


M. 
MacMurdo's Mission : 154, 156, 157, 159, 160. 
Madh;: place of interest, Kapdis’ temples, 84, 
2a SH 
Magodi: state, 422 ; ; place of interest, 455. 
Magona : 






state, 425. 

s river, 357. 

Mak: or the dewy land, 75, note 2, 106. 

Makvina: 4 Rajput clan, 419. 

Malcolm : Sir J. 166, Minute on Cutch, Appendix 
(0, 285-277. 

Males ; proportion of, in population, ©, 41; ; P. 280; 
M. K. 3&5. 

Malis: gardeners, 70. 

Malpur : state, 417, 





_ 








Mandi: a Sind chief, 100, 122, 223. 

Manidra : bracelet makers, 127. 

Manjal : place of interest, 234-237. 

Mandvi: «town and fort, 151, 152, 153, 157, 155, 
160, 237-244, 

Miinga : state and town, 417, 435. 

Manufactures: C. 122-198 ; P. 300; M. E. 378, 





Mitas: chief, 76, note 3, 

Me : caste of, 83. 

Means of communication: see Roads. 
Measures; sco Weights and Mensurea, 
Moeghvils: caste of, 82, 63, 198. 
Mehdaviyyah : « Musalmin sect, 291, 318. 
Memadpur : state, 425. 


Memang: a Musalmin sect, 93-94, 
Menander: (142-124 nc), 129. 
Mercantile classes: seo Traders. 
Meaghri: a Vania division, 50, 51. 
Moshva: river, 357. 

Midna: a Musalmin sub-division, 98, 138, 148, 
Migration: C. 102-103; P. 202; M. K. 268. 
Mildew : 371. 

Millet : how grown, 105-106 ; P. 294 ; M.K. 371. 
Millstones: 22. 

Minerals ; C. 19-22 ; P, 235; M. K. 360. 
Mirza : Rao's title, 142. 

Mochis : shoemakers, 82; P. 291; M. K. 367. 
Mod: « Sind chief, 122, 223, 

Mod : a branch of Samma Rajputa, 66, 

Modh : caste of, 45, 50. 

Moghal: a Musalmin sub-division, 9). 

Moghal Expeditions: (1715-1730), 135-139. 
Mohanpur : state, 418. 

Mohar : river, 257 

Mommas: Musalmin converts, 90-91. 
Money lenders: see Capitalists. 
Morgad: place of interest, 244, 
Mori: ruins at, 439. 

Morkhai ; tell money, 292 (note) ; 














M. KR. 300. 





Mozani Bog : (1718), 138 
Mudgals: a tribe, 129, note 4. 
~ erent mem (1325-1351), 134. 





Mulberry : 295. 

Mundra: town and fort, 137, 138, 140, 147, 148, 
150, 157, 155, 244-245, 

Munj fibre : 295. 

Munjpur : place of interest, 343, 

Musalmins : 


: C, number, occupation, and condi- 


tion, 88-100; P. 201; ML RK. 367. 
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Muzaffar Shah : (1300 - 1411), 135. 

N. 
Nagars ‘8 Brdéhman sub-division, 45, 
Nagli: cultivation of, 106. 
Naliya ; place of interest, 245. 
Nandvyanas: « Brihman sub-division, 47. 
Nardyansar : place of interest, 245-248. 
Narodas: caste of, 259. 
Navinagar : town, 136, 
Nehr: place of interest, 343. 
Nhagoris: caste of, 51. 

©. 
Ods : caste of, 82. 


Odambari : a tribe, 130, 

Offences: C. 183; M. K. 389, 3091. 

Oil-pressing : 127. 

Oil-seeds: cultivation of, C. 106: M. K. 371. 

Osvals: a Vania sub-division, 52-53. 

Pp. 

Pachham : island, 13, 165, 245, 

Pagis ; trackers, 303. 

Piilaj; state, 429. 

Palanpur : state, area, boundaries, aspect, climate, 
rivers, 317; history, genealogical tree, 318-324; 
town, history, population, temples, 343-344, 

Palival: a Brihman sub-division, 47, 

Panchasar : place of interest, 345. 

Panjrapol: animal home, 36, 

Pantyds: messengers, 101, 102. 

Parajia: o Brahman sub-division, 45. 

Paradhis: caste of, 53. 

Parsis: 100, 

Parthians: the Parada of Sanskrit writers, 129, 
note 4. 

Pitgad ; see Vagham Chavdigad, 

Pathan : « Musalmin sub-division, 90. 

Patni Sonis: caste of, 71. 

Pavargad: Kithi head-quartera about the Sth 
contury, 131. 

Personal Servants: C. 76-77; P, 200; M.K. 365, 

Pestilence: C. 207; FP. $15, 

Pethapur : state, 420; town, 439. 

Phitoda : « camel disense, 209. 

Pirs: Musalmin Saints, Dawal Shih, 80; Sadr- 
ud-din, 90, 92,227; Aliydji, 325, Lakadia, 232 ; 
Kara Kasim, 249, 

Pippar: place of interest, 245, 

Plants: 23-23. 

Plough of Land: size of, P. 203; M. K. 369, 

Pokarna : « Brihman sub-division, 4. 

Pol : state, 412. 

Police: C. 182, 183; P. 36; MLE. 300, 


Polishing : 125. 


452 


Population : C. origin, appearance, language, food, 
iress, religion, census estimates, 182], 1830, 1835, 
1552, and 1872, 38-40; sub-divisiona, sex, age, | 
40-42; occupation, race, 43-100; town and 
country population, 100, 101; people able to read | 
and write, 306; P. census of 1867 and 1872, race, 
250-291; town and country population, 292; 
M. EK. conms of 1854 and 1872, ruces, 263-207, 
village population, 308, 

‘Posina : temples at, 439. 

Prantvel: place of interest, 439. 

Prempur: state, 426, 

Prices; C. 111, 112; P. 207; M. K. 975, 
Puchhi: cess, 311, $12, 

Pulses: C. cultivation of, 106; P. 204; M. K. 371, 
Punidra: state, 419; place of interest, 429. 
Panja : minister (1741), 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 


Punv. : ace Manjal, 
Pura Gdvani: Cutch ruler (1340-1350), 133. 
ER. 


Rabdris: herdsmen, C. 80; P. 287, 290. 
Radhanpur: state; boundaries, area, climate, 
rivers, history, genealogical tree, 325-324; town, 
history, trade, 345-47, 
Rahim-ki-bizar : town, 140, 163, 185. 
Raika: shepherds, 346, 
Raimas: Jideja Musalmina, 140, 
Rainfall: C. 18; P. 24; M. K. 59, 
Eitour: place of internet. 248, 
Rajputs: C. 57-69; P. 239; M. K. 364. 
ERajgor : « Brahman sub-division, 43-44. 
Ba Eanoj : place of interest, 249. 
Ramdepotria: a Sudha Rajput sub-division, 67, 
“Ramis; state, 426 ; place of interest, 439, 








Rani Tunk Hill ; 252. 

-Raos: Phirmal L, 194; Hhirmal IL, 
~ Bhojrdj, 137; Desal L, 137; Deaal IT, 
Godji_L, 137 ; Godji IL, 143-146 ; Rhengir L, 
136 ; Rhengir IL, 137 ; Khengir OL, 172; Likha 
or Lakhpatji, 140-142; Pnigmalji 1, 197; 
Prigmalji IL, 172 ; Prithiraj, 149-151; Rayadhan | 


156-162 ; 
lee: 


L, B37, 138; Rayadhan IL, 147-149, 152-155 ; 
Tamichi, 137. 
‘Répar: 2 185, 138, 140, 147. 





‘Rav : place of interest, 240, l~r 
Raval; Jam 135, 136, — Tf ag 





Ke 
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| Sankeshvar: fair at, 300 ; ftomplea at, 347. 


Sdthamba: state, 423 ; inseription at the town of, 


Siete le eee 


— Sidi Merich : governor (1750), 147, 148. 












inoal 


Ravalisds : we Jdgarids. | 
Rehvar : sub-division and caste, 355, 418 (note), 
Religious beggara: C. 83-8; P,291; M. K. 307, 
Rest-houseg : 114. 3 E 
Revenue and Expenditure: 204; FP. 10- aah 
AL E. 392-593. 1 
Rice: cultivation of, P. 204; M. K. 370, 
Rivers: C.09; P. 253; M. RK. 356, 
Roads: C. ll4; P. 2900; M. K. 377. 
Rohar : place of interest, 250, 
Rukmavati; river, 127. 
Eupal: state, 424. 
Rupshi Sha: minister (1750), 141, M2 


5S. 
Sibar Kintha: sb-division, $55, 
Sabarmati: river, 256, 
Sichora: a Brihman sub-division, 46, 
Sadra: a town, 439, 
Sahs: Kings of Saurdshtra (140 - $80 a.p,), 130. 
Balats: a 73 
Salt: 
Sami : sot 300, 47. 
eee place of interest, 440, 

Ana: comypoest of Cuteh (1320), Va. 
Sionnia & Musalmin sub-division, 93, 
Banghirs: pirates, 60, 95-97. 

Bandhan: place of interest, 131, note 5, LH, Si. 








Sintalpur : state, 231, 922. 
Sdrasvat: a Bréihman sub-division, 43. 
Sarasvati;: river, P. 283; M. K. 356. 

Sarbuland Khan: Viceroy (1725), 139. 


442, 


Sathisan: state, 425, 
C. 107-100; P. 205; M. Ee 


Schools: number of, C. 205: P.319:M. KS. 
3 mgs: settlement in Cutch of, and defeat 
by Vikram, (56 n.c.), 129, 

Sea and Land Trade: 117-121. 

Seasons: LOM ; (1860-1877), 173-177. 

Shaikh: Musalmén aub-division, 89. 

Shevak : & Biman wib-division, 47. 





BF place of interet, 250 
Shipping: 114-117, 
| 


Sikra, : Temaina be 250-251. 


ainvadous 143-144, 16% 
4 r:a Sind prince, a 








Shravaks : caste of, 62. 

Shrimalig: caste of, 46 5 id 

Sipn: river, 253, 

 Blave trade: 169, note & 

| Sodha: o Rajput elan, 06-67, 

Boil: varieties of, F. 292; M. K. 280. 
Solanki: a Gujardt Rajput clan, 65, 

Sompora : « Brihman sub-division, 45, 

Sonis: goldamiths, 51, 70. 

Sorathia: « Vania sub-divinion, 50. 

| Stock: 370. 

Stones: C. 22; P. 285; M. K. 340. 

Suidrg: cooks and begzara, 2th), 

Sub-divisions: C. 1, 2; P. #31; M. K. 355. 

! Sudisna : State, 422-499 ; temple and fair at the 

town of, 44:2, 


gil. 
*“Biligim ; state, 251, 336 ; place of interest, 318, 
Sukhtara or Socotra, 68, note 3. 
Sumda: a Musalmain sub-division, 99, 
Surastrene : 150, 
Surbakri: hilla, 2&2. 
Suthars: carpenters, 71-72. 
Syedg: 4 Musalman sub-division, 88-89, 


T’. 





Tajpuri: state, £27. 
Talo : 360. 
Tanning: 123, 
“Tanvina: fairs at, 251. 
Targalis : playars, 305. 
Taringa : place of interest, 442. 
Tej : 190 note 3, 251. 
Tejdra: place of interest; 251, 
Tejpura: stato, 423, 
Telnal: place of interest, 442. | 
Temperature: C. 15; P. 254; M. KR. 359, 
~ Tera: place of interest, 135, 138, 144, 252. 
Tervada ; stata, 281, 317. 
Thardd: state and town, 281, 303, 328-031, 348. 
Thakardas: petty chiefs, 250, 290. 
Tilats: chiefs of Kers, 100, 
Timba ; state, 425, 
Tobacco; cultivation of, 205. 
Trade: C. 117-121, 167; P. 209; M. K, 377-380. 


"Trade Guilds: C. 192; M. K. 379. 


158, 164, 165, 163. 
, Trees: C. Pt : P. 235 3 M. K. 300. 
Tuna: place of interest 151, 158, 211, 252, 
. U. 
- Umardaki: river, 317. 


Ps 





INDEX. 


| Sugarcane: cultivation of, C, 107; P. 2905; M. K, 


Unad: 122 
Unsettled tribes: P. 291: M. K. 966-387. 
V. 
Vaccination : : statistics of, C. 208-200: P, 316; 
M.K. 306. 
Vadaigim : state, 425. 
Vadali: place of intwrest, 442, 


Vadhidr : plare of interest, 349. 
Viigad : 2, 131, 135, 125, 


Vaghers : 97. 
Vaghris ; £2. 
Vagham Chivdagad ; 252-953, 


Vaghel : place of interest, 450, 
Vaghela : « Rajput clan, 68-69, 132, 193, 193. 
Vaktapor : state, 427 

Valands: barbers, 76, 

Valdsna: stinie, 425. 

Valtar : compensation, 3&0), 

Viinjis: weavers, 74, 

Varnu: place of interest, 253, 
Varsoda ; state, 420. 

Viirdhi: state, 251, 334-335. 

Vasna : state, 425, 

Vatrak: rivor, 357. 

Vatrak Eantha: sub-division, 355, 
Vary: state and town, 251, 333-334, 350, 


Vavinya : 211. 

Vavias: caste of, 56. 

Viiydas: caste of, 48, 50. 

Veddnte: 4 Brihman sub-division, 47, 
Vegus: seo Bhansalia. 


Veras or ceases: 0, 179; P. 311-312; MLK. 387. 
Vessels: vee Shipping. 
Village communities; sce Communities, 
Villages: 0.100; P. 292; M. K. 387, 
Virdwih:n town, 135, 147, 143, 163, 
Visroda: state, 423, 
Vinjin: place of interest, 253, 
Vira: place of interest, 253, 

Ww. 
Wages: ©. 111; P, 207; M. K. 374. 
Water supply : ©. 111; P. 253-254, 
Weights and Measures: C. 112-113; P. 993; 

M. K. 375. 

Wheat: cultivation of, C. 106; P. 204; M.K. 370. 


Widow burning : 391. 


Wild Ags: 90-31. 
Wild animals: C. 20; P. 288; M. K. 362, 
Writers: C. 4549; P. 259; M. K. 363. 


¥. 


Yakashas: 155, note 7, 235, 234, note 1, 
Years of scarcity : see Scarcity. - 
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